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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


Two  editions  of  my  Translation  of  Cellini's  Autobio- 
graphy, both  of  them  in  two  volumes,  have  been  exhausted 
during  the  space  of  less  than  twelve  months.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  British  and  American  public  in  this  work  has 
induced  the  publisher  to  bring  out  a  third  edition  in  one 
volume  and  at  a  cheaper  price,  whereby  it  will  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  still  larger  circle  of  buyers.  This 
is  highly  gratifying  to  myself  as  the  translator.  It  is  also 
creditable  to  the  taste  of  thousands  of  English-speaking 
readers,  who  have  been  able  to  appreciate  a  book,  which 
is  certainly  an  Italian  classic,  but  which  deals  with  matters 
remote  from  the  daily  business  of  our  epoch.  Neither 
public  nor  private  criticism  has  detected  such  errors  in 
my  work  as  need  correction.  I  shall  therefore  allow  the 
text  of  the  second  edition  to  stand  unaltered,  and  desire 
for  the  students  of  this  translation  no  less  pleasure  and 
profit  than  I  had  in  making  it. 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Davos  Platz, 

January  1S89. 


PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


After  the  lapse  of  less  than  three  months  a  second  edition 
of  this  book  was  called  for,  proving  that  it  had  found  favour 
with  the  public  both  in  England  and  America.  Some  few 
typographical  errors  are  rectified  in  the  new  edition  ;  and 
1  have  translated  the  original  sonnet  which  Cellini  prefixed 
to  his  autobiography.  With  these  exceptions,  no  alterations 
of  any  importance  have  been  made.  The  reception  granted 
to  my  part  of  the  work  by  numerous  critics  and  reviewers 
emboldens  me  to  think  that  the  translation  is  not  in  need 
of  immediate  revision. 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 


Davos  Platz, 
l-'ebriiary  if 


* 
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The  translator  of  an  autobiography,  especially  if  it  be 
a  long  one  like  Cellini's,  or  lilie  Rousseau's  Confessions, 
enjoys  very  special  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  mind  and  temper  of  its  writer.  No  other  metliod 
of  study,  however  conscientious,  can  be  compared  in  this 
particular  respect  with  the  method  of  translation  ;  in  no 
other  way  is  it  possible  to  get  such  knowledge  of  a  man's 
mental  and  emotional  habitSj  to  judge  the  value  of  his 
accent  and  intonation  so  accurately,  or  to  form  by  gradual 
and  subtle  processes  so  sympathetic  a  conception  of  his 
nature.  The  translator  is  obliged  to  live  for  weeks  and 
months  in  close  companionship  with  his  author.  He  must 
bend  his  own  individuality  to  the  task  of  expressing  what 
J9  characteristic  in  that  of  another.  He  tastes  and  analyses 
every  turn  of  phrase  in  order  to  discover  its  exact  sig- 
nificance. He  taxes  tlie  resources  of  his  own  language, 
so  far  as  these  may  be  at  his  command,  to  reproduce  the 
most  e^'asive  no  less  than  the  most  salient  expressions  of 
the  text  before  him.  In  the  case  even  of  a  poem  or  a 
dissertation,  he  ought,  upon  this  method,  to  arrive  at  more 
precise  conclusions  than  the  student  who  has  only  been  a 
reader.  But  when  the  text  is  a  sclf-rcvclation,  when  it  is 
a  minute  and  voluminous  autobiography,  he  will  have  done 
Uitle  short  of  living;  himself  for  awhile  into  the  personality 
of  another.  Supposing  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  discernment,  he  will  be  able  afterwards  to 
speak  of  the  man  who^c  spirit  he  has  attempted  to  convey, 
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with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  learned  to  know  him 
iw/ws  fi  in  ck/j?— boneSj  marrow,  flesh,  and  superficies.  Nor 
is  the  translator  exposed  to  the  biographer's  weakness  for 
overvaluing  his  subject.  He  pretends  to  no  discoveries, 
has  taken  no  brief  for  or  against  the  character  it  is  his 
duty  to  reproduce,  has  set  up  no  full-length  portrait  on  the 
literary  easel,  to  be  painted  by  the  aid  of  documents,  and 
with  a  certain  preconceived  conception  of  pictorial  harmony. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  persona!  intercourse 
with  any  one  whose  voice  we  have  not  heard,  whose 
physical  influences  we  have  not  been  affected  by,  in  whose 
living  presence  we  have  not  thougiit,  and  folt,  and  aclcc], 
in  so  far  the  translator  of  a  book  like  Cellini's  MnHoits  or 
Rousseau's  Confessions  can  claim  to  be  fantiltar  and  Jtitimatc 
with  its  author. 


II. 


I  have  recently  put  myself  into  tliese  very  confidential 
relations  with  Cellini,  having  made  tlic  completely  new 
English  version  of  his  autobiography  to  which  tht-  follow- 
ing pages  scr\T  as  introduction.  I  think  that  I  am  there- 
fore justified  in  once  more  handling  a  somewhat  hacknt-ycci 
subject,  and  in  rectifying  what  I  have  previously  published 
concerning  it.^ 

,  A  book  which  the  great  Goethe  thought  worthy  of 
translating  into  German  with  the  pen  of  Fmisi  and  IVilhflm 
Meister,  a  book  which  Auguste  Comte  placed  upon  his  very 
limited  list  for  the  perusal  of  reformed  humanity,  is  one 
with  which  we  have  the  right  to  be  occupied,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  over  and  over  again.  It  cannot  lose  its  fresh- 
hJoess.  What  attracted  the  encyclopaedic  minds  of  men  so 
different  as  Comte  and  Goethe  to  its  pages  stiU  remains 
there.  This  attractive  or  compulsive  quality,  to  put  the 
matter  briefly,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  reality  of  Cellini's 
self-delineation.  A  man  stands  before  us  in  liis  Memoirs 
unsophisticated,   unembellishcdt  witb-jll- bis   native  faults 

^  Ktnaituince  im  /tatj>,  vol.  iii.  ch.  viii. 
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upon  him,  and  with,  j'i  liis  foteiU  energies  portraved  in 
the  vcraciouiiijiiauaur  uT  Velasquez,  with  hold  strokes  and 
aiiim:^lfrl  pl:^-  (;>f  light  and  polnur.  No  one  Was  leis  in- "* 
Uospcctivc  than  this  child  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  No 
one  was  less  occupied  with  thoughts  abont  thinking  or  with 
the  presentation  of  psycholog^ical  experience.  Vainj  osten- 
tatious, self-laudafj^ry.  and  sclf-engrnssed  as  CellinJ  was, 
hf  nyypp  e>r.ppi^i  tt^  BQalV"'^  hJnisplt'  Kc  attempted  no 
artistic  blending  of  Dichiung  und  IVahrheit ;  the  word 
"  confessions  "  could  not  have  escaped  his  Kps  ;  ^Jountat 
Jntiine  would  have  heen  incomprehensible  to  his  fierce, 
virile  spirit.  Tlis  autohiograpliy  is  the  record  of  action 
and  passion.  Suffering,  enjoying,  enduring,  woritmg  with" 
restless  activjt}' ;  hating,  loving,  ho^ycring_  from  place  to 
place  as  impulac— ntpvca-hi'n ;  t^p  man  presents  himself 
fTraipjiti rally  hy  hi?  flrrrlp  and  spoken  words,,never  by  his 
pondcringa.  .fljUUcditativc  broodings.  It  is  this  healthy 
externality  which  gives  its  great  charm  to  Cellini's  self- 
porirayaJ  and  renders  it  an  imperishable  document  for  the 
student  of  human  nature. 

In  addition  to  these  solid  merits,  his  life,  as  Horace 
Walpolc  put  it.  is  "more  amusing  than  any  novel."  We 
have  a  real  man  to  deal  with — a  man  so  realistically 
brought  before  us  that  we  seem  to  hear  him  spealc  and 
see  him  move;  a  man,  moreover,  whose  enitncnUy  charac- 
teristic works  of  art  in  a  great  measure  still  survive  among 
us.  Yet  the  adventures  of  this  potent  human  actuality  will 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  Gil  Bias,  or  Ihc  G^mtc  de 
Monte  Cristo,  or  Quentin  Uurward,  or  Lcs  Trois  Mous- 
qiietaires,  for  their  variety  and  evcr-pungcnl  interest. 

In  point  of  language,  again,  Cellini  possesses  an  advan- 
tage  which  places  him  at  least  upon  the  level  of  the  most 
adroit  romance-writers.  Unspoiled  by  literary  training, 
he  wrote  precisely  as  he  talked,  with  all  the  sharp  wit  of 
a  bom  Florentine,  heedless  of  grammatical  construction, 
indifferent  to  rhetorical  effects,  attaining  unsurpassable  vivid- 
ness of  narration  by  pure  simplicity.  He  was  greatly 
helped  in  gaining  the  peculiar  success  he  has  achieved  by 
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two  circumstances ;  first,  that  he  dictated  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  Memoirs  to  a  young  amanuensis  ;  secondly,  that  the 
distinguished  academical  writer  to  whose  correction  he 
submitted  them  refused  to  spoil  their  ingenuous  grace  by 
alterations  or  stylistic  improvements.  While  reading  his 
work,  therefore,  we  enjoy  something  of  that  pleasure  which 
draws  the  folk  of  Lastcni  lands  to  listen  to  the  recitation 
of  Arabian  Nights'  cntertaiitmenLs. 


IIL 

But  what  was  the  man  himself?  It  is  just  this  question 
which  1  have  half  promised  to  answer,  implying  that,  as 
a  translator,  1  have  some  special  right  to  speak  upon  the 
topic. 

Well,  then  :  I  seem  to  know  Cellini  first  of  all  as  a  man 
possesse3~By  intense,  absorbing  egotism;  violent,  arrogant, 
Beir-aTasertivc,  "passionate ;  conscious  of  great  gifts  for  art, 
physical  courage,  and  personal  address.  Without  having 
read  a  line  of  Machiavelli,  he  had  formed  the  same  ideal 
of  virtit  or  manly  force  of  character  as  the  author  of  Tfxe 
Prince.  To  be  self-reliant  in  all  circumstances  ;  to  scheme 
and  strike,  if  need  be,  in  support  of  his  opinion  or  hia 
right ;  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  for  the  redress 
of  injury  or  insult :  this  appeared  to  him  the  simple  duty 
of  an  honourable  man.  But  he  had  nothing  oF  the  phiIo» 
sophcr's  calm,  the  diplomatist's  prudence,  the  general's 
strategy,  or  the  courtier's  self-restraint.  On  the  contrary, 
hejposscsscd  the  temperament  of  a  bom  artist,  blent 
in  almost  equar~proportion5  with  that  of  a  born"  Bfdvo. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tumultuous  career  these  two 
strains  contended  in  his  nature  for  mastery.  Upon  the 
verge  of  fifty-six,  when  a  man's  blood  has  generally  cooled, 
we  find  that  he  was  released  from  prison  on  bail,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  year  with  some  enemy  whose 
life  was  probably  tn  danger ;  and  when  1  come  to  speak 
about  his  homicides,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  enjoygd. 
killing  live  men  quite  as  much  as  casting  bronze  statues. 
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IV. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  bravo  were  characteristic  and 
typical  products  of  the  Italian  Kcitaissance.  The  genius 
of  the  race  expressed  itself  at  that  epoch  even  more 
saliently  in  the  fine  arts  than  in  scholarship  or  htei'ature. 
At  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  society  during  what 
I  have  elsewhere  called  "  the  Age  of  the  Despots " 
favoured  the  growth  of  lawless  adventurers,  who  made 
a  practice  of  violence  and  lived  by  murder.  Now  these 
two  prominent  types  of  the  nation  and  the  period  were 
never  more  singularly  combined  than  in  Cellini.  He 
might  stand  as  a  fuH-blown  specimen  of  either.  Sensitive, 
impulsive,  rash  of  speech,  hasty  in  action,  with  the  artists 
sTisccptibniiy  nnd  Ihe  Eravo's'  hg5t  uf  irftiad,  lit*  hiJuieJiio 
oiie  more  than  himself  by  his  eccentricities  of  temper. 
U\'cr  and  over  again  did  he  ruin  excellent  prospects  by 
some  piece  of  madcap  folly.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  in  any 
of  his  writings  that  he  ever  laid  his  misadventures  to  the 
proper  cause.  He  consistently  poses  as  an  inlurcd  man. 
whom  malevolent  scoundrcJa^  and  malignant  star*  conspired 
to  persecute!  "S*or  does  he  do  this  with  any  bad  faith. 
'TTyEelicTin  himself  remained  as  firm  as  adamant,  and  he 
candidly  conceived  that  he  was  under  the  special  providence 
of  a  merciful  and  loving  God,  who  appreciated  his  high 
and  virtuous  qualities. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  more  than  customary  outbreak 
of  violent  speech,  the  Lucchese  ambassador  remarked  to 
his  patron,  Cosimo  dc'  Medici,  "  That  13envenuto  of  yours 
is  a  terrible  man  !  "  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Uuke,  "  he  is 
far  more  terrible  than  you  imagine.  Wt:ll  were  it  for  him 
if  he  were  a  little  less  so,  for  then  he  would  have 
possessed  much  which  he  now  lacks." '  Cellini  reports 
this  speech  with  satisfaction ;  he  is  proud  to  be  called 
terrible — a  word  which  then  denoted  formidable  vehem- 
ence.*    On  another  occasion  he  tells  us  how   Pope  Paul 

*  fU»  dt  Btnvtnute  Ctllini,  lib.  ii.  clu  c 

■  Compuc  ihc  [oirowiiig  pitMge  from  a  mcfnonm^um  wiilten  by  Cellini  \ 
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111.  was  willing  to  pardon  him  for  an  outrageous  murder 
cammitted  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  One  of  the  Pope's 
geiitlcmen  submitted  that  this  was  showing  unseasonable 
clemency.  "You  do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well 
as  I  do/'  replied  his  Holiness.  "  I  must  inlonn  you  that 
men  lake  Benvenuto,  unique  in  their  profession,  are  not 
bound  by  the  laws." '  That  sentence  precisely  paints 
Cellini's  own  conception  of  himself;  and  I  believe  that 
something  to  the  like  effect  may  really  have  been  spoken 
by  Pope  Paul.  Certainly  our  artist's  frequent  homicides 
and  acts  of  violence  were  condoned  by  great  princes,  who' 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  exceptional  ability. 
Italian  society  admired  the  bravo  almost  as  much  as 
Imperial  Rome  admired  the  gladiator;  it  also  assumed 
that  genius  combined  with  force  of  character  released  men 
from  the  shackles  of  ordinary  morality.  These  points 
are  so  clear  to  any  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
I  need  not  here  enlarge  upon  them.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  keep  them  steadily  in  mind  while  forming  an  estimate 
of  Cellini's  temperament  and  conduct;  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  run  to  the  conclusion  that  people  of  his 
stamp  were  common,  even  at  that  time,  in  Italy.  We 
perceive  plainly  from  his  self-complacent  admissions  that 
the  peculiar  hybrid  between  the  gifted  artist  and  the  man 
of  blood  which  he  exhibited  was  regarded  as  something 
not  (jiiitc  normal. 

V. 

Such    being    the    groundwork     of    Cellini's    nature,    it 
follows  as  a   necessary  consequence   that    tijs  self-conceit 
I    /  was^rodigiMH.      Kach  circumstance   of  his  life  appeared 
V    /    to   him   a   miracle.      Great    though    Iiis    talents   were,    he 
yMt,ty  overrated  them,  and  set  a  monstrously  exaggerated 
value  on  his  works  of_artT     The  same  qualities  made  him 

**  Ml  fu  rUpo«tO  d«  un  gnu  c^nliliiiiomo  A\  corip,  il  quale  non  mi  <li»$e  nitro 
u  non  che  io  cro  iin  lerribilc  huomo;  e  icpiicnndani  piii  volie  <)ue»io  nooie 
di  Ccrribile,  io  gli  ritfrnti   che   i   terrihli    ti    crano  qorgit  Unimcnli  cbe  U 
cmpivrano  ill  inccnunol  per  hnnnnite  hldio." — TraUati,  i*c.,  p,  xlii. 
.  *  VUadi  Benvtituta  Cillini,  lib.  i,  cli.  Juxiv. 
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a  fierce  and  bitter  rival  :  he  could  not  believe  that  any 
one  with  whom  he  came  into  collision  had  the  right  to 
stand  beside  him.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  clear-sighted  and  impartial  critic.  His  admiration  for 
W iciicl"  Ahtjclo  liuonarroti  amounted  to  fanaticisiru  Re 
properly  dppVit^lMM'  KSiphael,  and  gave  the  just  amount 
of  praise  to  Sansovino,  Primaticcio,  and  Rosso — three 
artists  with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  ol'  terms.  Nor 
will  any  one  deny  that  his  uiifavourable  estimates  of 
Bandinelli  and  Animanati  were  justified.  Indeed,  con-_ 
temporaries  acknowledged  the  ivholesomeness  of  his  sound, 
outspoScn  critieisrg^  When  Vasan's  abominabJe  frescoes 
on  the  cupola  of  the  Florentine  cathedral  were  e.\posed  to 
view,  the  witty  Lasca  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Pur  fra  color,  che  son  dl  viia  privi, 
Vivo  vorrci  Benvenulo  Cellini, 
Che  Genza  alcun  iite<;no  a  barbe^iale 
Dclle  cose  malfaCic  dicca  male, 
E  U  cupola  al  monilo  &Ln;;olnri; 
Non  si  potca  di  lodnr  mai  saciare  ; 
K  la  ftolea  chiamare, 
Aliandola  alle  slclle. 
La  maraviglia  dcllc  cose  bcUe  ; 
Ccrto  non  capircbbc  or  nella  pellc, 
In  lal  gui«a  dipinlaia  vcg^vndo; 
E  saltando  e  cortcncio  e  fulmui.indo, 
S'  audreblK  qutrdanda, 
£  per  tutlo  gridando  ad  alta  voce, 
Ciori-in  d'  At«zo  mcHerebbc  in  croce/  ^ 


VI. 

In  spite  of  his  vehemence  and  passion,  CcTHni  had  not 
depth  or  tenacity  of  feeling.  His  amours  were  numerous, 
but  volatile  and  indiscriminate.     As  a  friend  he  seems  to 


•  "  Kain  would  I  recall  to  life  Denv*rruTo  Cellloi,  wlio  wiilidm  reserve  or 
raiRiint  ipoke  evil  of  iliincs  ill  doDC ;  ht:  used  to  exali  our  cup<ila  with 
indebli£Bble  praiie  u  »omcliilng  uDi<]ue  irt  the  world  ;  he  culled  it  the 
ninclc  o(  beantrous  niMier|itccu.  Auurrdly  ihal  man  would  jump  out  of 
hif  tkin  vrilh  race  lo  see  il  lliut  bedaubed  ;  leaping  and  ivniiintt  and  ful- 
ralnaiing,  he  wouU  go  aboiii  the  diy  utteon^  \\\\  indijjnation  at  tlic  top  of  hi* 
voice,  and  wo<i]d  ciudfy  llii*  Utile  Ucot^c  ul  Aic/^u." 
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have  been  sonewhac  mceitani ;  twt  treadKrooa,  bat  way- 
ward. HgfwtiMe  jpileed  and  gei>eraBg,-h»-  pmvcd  Inn* 
self  hj  his  conduct  toward  Italians  tn  Paris,  and  by  his 
thoroiigh-going  kindness  for  the  Spotaaemi  frmily  in 
Florence.  Still,  if  an>-thittg;  eitlier  in  lore  or  comradeships 
rroaoed  his  hamour,  he  sacrificed  emocton  to  tanitr.  Like 
many  egotiuical  people,  he  extended  the  afiection  he  fell 
for  himself  to  the  members  of  bis  immediate  family.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  a  good  and  dutiful  gon>.  although  he 
caused  his  poor  old  father  great  uneasiness  by  running 
away  from  home,  because  one  of  his  sisters  had  given  his 
new  suit  of  clothes  to  his  only  brother.  For  this  brother, 
a  bra%-e  soldier  of  the  same  stormy  sort  as  iienvenuto,  he 
entertained  at  the  same  lime,  and  always,  a  really  pas- 
sionate love.  The  young  man,  named  Ceccfiino,  assassi- 
nated a  constable  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  vras  wounded 
in  the  squabble  which  ensued.  He  died  of  the  wound  ; 
but  though  the  oHiccrwho  6red  his  arqucbusc  had  done  this 
only  in  self-defence,  Bcnvenuto  tracked  him  jlowiL^ope 
night  and  murdf*^**  hiny^J^ot  a  syllable  of  remorse  escapes 
hisTips._  Men  like  himself  and  Cecchino  had  the  right  to 
slay ;  and  if  their  opponents  managed  to  checkmate  such 
virluous  fellows,  they  must  be  punished.  The  besi  recorded 
actions  of  Cellini  concern  bis  conduct  toward  a  sister  and 


sis  daughters,  for  whose  sake  Ije.  quuied  a  spleodid  situa- 
tion in  France,  and^  whom  he_  supported  by  his  industry  at 
Florence;  yet  he  does  not  boast  about  this  sustained  and 
unnelfish  exercise  of  domestic  piety.  lie  was,  finally,  mu^ch 
attached  to  hi,:^  legitimate  childxcn,  though  almost  brutaUy. 
InJiBcrcnt  jbout  a  natural  d^ugjiicr  whom  he  i<  f:  bi  hind 
ijOL  Taris. 

VII. 

The  rrligious  reelings  of  this  singular  personage  deserve 
to  be  considered.  They  were  indisputably  sincere^  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Cellini  turned,  as  he  asserts,  in  all  his 
difliculties  with  hearty  faith  to  God.  But,  like  the  majority 
of  Italians  in  his  age,  he  kept  religion  as  iar  apart  from 
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morality  as  can  be.  His  God  was  not  the  Cod  of  holiness, 
chastity,  and  mercy,  but  the  fetish  who  protected  him  and 
understood  him  better  than  ungrateful  men.  He  was  em- 
phatically, moreover,  the  God  who  "aids  such  folk  as  aid 
themselves  " — a  phrase  frequently  used  in  these  Memoirs. 
The  long  and  painful  imprisonment  which  Celhni  endured 
without  just  cause  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  made  a  deep 
aind,  to  some  extent,  a  permanent  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  read  the  Bible  and  composed  psalms,  was  visited  by 
angels  and  blessed  with  consolatory  visions.  About  the 
truth  of  these  experiences  there  is  no  doubt.  The  man's 
impressible,  imaginative  nature  lent  itself  to  mysticism  and 
spiritual  exaltation  no  less  readily  than  to  the  delirium 
of  homicidal  excitement.  He  was  just  as  inclined  to  see 
heaven  opened  when  dying  of  misery  in  a  dungeon  as  to 
"see  red,"  if  1  may  use  that  French  terra,  when  lie  met  an 
oiemy  upwn  the  burning  squares  of  Korae  in  summer.  The 
only  difference  was,  that  in  the  former  case  he  posed  before 
himself  as  a  martyr  gifted  with  God's  special  favour,  in 
the  latter  as  a  righteous  and  wronged  hero,  whose  hand 
and  dagger  God  would  guide.  There  was  nothing  strange 
in  this  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.  The  assassin  of 
Lorenzino  de'  Medici — whose  short  narrative,  by  the  way, 
reads  like  a  chapter  of  Cellini's  Mrmoirs — relates  how, 
while  he  Avas  running  drenched  with  blood  through  Venice 
after  the  c\'ent,  he  took  refuge  in  a  crowded  church,  and 
fervently  commended  himself  to  the  Divine  protection. 
Homicide,  indeed,  was  then  considered  a  venial  error,  and 
several  incidents  might  be  cited  from  this  autobiography 
proi-ing  that  men  devoted  to  the  religious  life  screened 
murderers  red-handed  after  the  commission  of  what  we 
fihould  regard  not  merely  as  criminal,  but  also  as  dastardly 
deeds  of  violence. 


VI!  I. 

Among  Cellini's  faults  I  do  not  reckon  cither  baseuess 
or"  lyJJig.    He  was   r.ot   a  roL'uc.-and   he  meant  to  be 
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i^eracioaa.  This  contradicts  tbe  coninionplace  and  super- 
'Maai  view  ot  his  character  so  Qnxiy  that  I  must  support 
m^  opimoa  ac  some  length.  Of  course,  I  abali  not  deny 
Aflit  a.  fidlow  endowed  with  sach  overweening  seir-conceii^ 
wben  he  comes  to  write  about  himself,  will  sec  down  mncfa 
which  cannot  be    ukea   entireir  on  crust.      His  persooal 

[annals  will  never  rank  as  h^torical  mateml  with  the 
Venetian  Despatches,  however  invaluahle  the  student  of 
manners  may  find  them.  Men  ot'  his  stamp  are  ceitaiB 
to  exaggerate  their  awn  merits,  and  ta  pass  lightly  over 
Ihfaigs  not  favourable  to  the  ideal  they  present.  But  this 
is  very  difierenc  firom  lying ;  and  of  calculated  mendacity 
Cellini  stands  almost  universally  accused.  1  bdievc  thai 
view  lo  be  mistaken. 
So  far  as  I  have  learned  to  fcnow  him,  so  far  as  I  have 
caught  tus  accent  and  the  intonatioii  of  his  utterance,  I 
hold  him  for  a  mo<*  vniif"*llrt  "a'^  His  veradty  was  not 
oi  tbc  sort  which  is  at  present  current.  It  had  no  hypocrisy 
or  simulatioa  in  it,  but  a  large  dose  of  vainglory  with 
respect  to  his  achicrcments,  and  a  trifle  of  suppressioa 
with  respect  to  matters  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  bis 
ifuue.  Otherwise,  he  is  quite  transparent  after  his  own 
lafthion — the  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  swaggering  and  lawlessness  were  in  vogue, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  fashion  of  the  nine- 
tecnLli  century,  when  modesty  and  order  arc  respectable. 


IX. 


What  [  have  called  the  accent  and  the  intonation  of 
Cellini  strikes  genuinely  upon  my  ear  in  ihc  opening 
sentences  of  a  letter  to  Benedetto  Varchu  It  should  be 
premised  that  this  distinguished  historian,  poet,  and  critic 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  artist,  who  sent  him 
his  autobiography  in  MS.  to  read.  "  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  hear  fixjm  your  worship,"  writes  Cellini,  *'  that  you  like 
the  simile  narrative  of  my  life  in  its  present  rude  condi- 
tion belter  than  if  it  were  filed  and  retouched  by  the  hand 
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■of  others,  in  which  case  the  exact  accuracy  with  which  I 
have  set  all  things  down  might  not  be  so  apparent  as  it  is. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  careful  to  relate  nothing  whereof  I 
had  a  doubtful  memory,  and  have  confined  myself  to  the 
strictest  truth,  omitting  numbers  of  extraordinary  incidents 
out  of  which  another  writer  would  have  made  great  capital." 
In  a  second  letter  to  Varchi  he  declares  himself  as  "  bad 
at  dictating,  and  worse  at  composing."  He  clearly  thought 
that  his  imperfect  grammar  and  plebeian  style  were  more  . 
than  compensated  by  the  sincerity  and  veracity  of  his 
narration. 


X. 


His  own  attitude  with  regard  lo  truth  can  well  be 
studied  in  the  somewhat  comic  episode  of  the  Duchess 
of  Tuscany's  pearls.^  She  was  anxious  to  coax  her 
husband  into  buying  some  pe^irls  for  her,  and  entreated 
Cellini  to  icll  a  fib  or  two  in  their  favour  for  her  sake. 
*' Now,"  says  Cellini,  "I  have  always  been  the  devoted 
friend  of  truth  and  the  enemy  of  lies;  jxt  I  undertook 
the  office,  much  against  my  will,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
good  graces  of  so  great  a  princess."  Accordingly,  he 
went  with  "those  confounded  pearls"  to  the  Duke,  and 
having  once  begun  to  lie,  exaggerated  his  falsehoods  so 
clumsily  that  he  raised  suspicion.  The  Buke  at  last 
begged  him,  as  he  was  an  honest  man,  to  say  what  he 
really  thought.  This  appeal  upset  hira :  "  1  blushed  up 
to  the  eyes,  which  filled  with  tears;"  and  on  the  instant 
he  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter,  losing  theifby 
the  favour  of  the  Uuchcss,  who  had  been  shown  in  an 
unpleasing  light  to  her  lord  and  master.  The  minute 
account  he  has  left  of  all  his  negotiations  for  the  payment 
of  the  Perseus  prove  in  like  manner  that  the  one  thing 
Cellini  could  not  do  was  to  gain  his  ends  by  artifice  and 
underhand  transactions.  On  the  contrar>-,  he  blurted  out 
the   bitter   truth,    as   he   conceived   it,    in  hot  blood,  and 

^  ya*,  lib.  ii.  ch.  UxMiL 
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clamoured  with  egregious  presumption  for  what  his  vanity 
demanded.  Notlj/ing^  not  artfulness,  but  arrogance  and 
o verweeriing^serriniportaii£e_ai^  thf  vit-fc  nf  hjfj'^HTarnr-tPr 
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His  portrait  is  drawn  in  this  light  by  eontemporariea. 
Vasari  describes  him  as  "in  all  his  doings  of  high  spirit, 
proud,  lively,  very  quick  to  act,  and  formidably  vehement ; 
a  person  who  knew  only  too  well  how  to  speak  his  mind 
to  princes."  Bembo,  Caro,  Martelli,  Varchi,  speak  of  him 
always  in  terms  which  would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  a 
rogue  or  a  liar.  During  his  imprisonment  in  S.  Angelo, 
Annibale  Caro,  who  had  known  htm  well  for  several  years, 
wrote  thus  to  his  friend  Luca  Martini  :  "  I  have  still  some 
hope  for  Benvenuto,  unless  his  own  temper  should  do  him 
mischief,  for  that  is  certainly  extravagant.  Since  he  was 
in  prison,  he  has  never  been  able  to  refrain  from  saying 
tilings  in  his  odd  way,  which,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the 
Prince  (Pier  Luigi  Famese)  uneasy  as  to  what  he  may 
do  or  utter  in  the  future.  These  follies,  far  more  than 
any  crime  he  has  committed  in  the  past,  now  compromise 
his  safety."  That  passage  strongly  corroborates  the  view 
I  have  presented  of  Cellini's  character.  I  might  quote 
another  letter  written  by  Niccolt)  Martelli  to  Benvenuto 
in  France.  It  begins  by  paying  a  tribute  to  his  "dis- 
tinguished talents  find  gracious  nature,"  saying  that  any 
favours  he  may  receive  at  the  French  court  will  not  be 
equal  to  his  merits,  "both  as  a  rare  goldsmith  and  admir- 
able draughtsman,  and  also  as  a  man  of  liberal  and  open 
conversation  with  his  fellows,  free-handed  not  only  to  artists 
and  friends,  but  also  to  all  who  seek  him  out;  esteeming 
mighty  cardinals  no  more  than  noble  spirits  in  a  humble 
station,  which  is  really  worthy  of  a  nature  so  generous  as 
yours."  These  phrases  might  pass  for  merely  compli- 
mentary, did  they  not  so  exactly  confirm  Cellini's  own 
narrative.  They  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that 
what  he  spoke  about  himself  was  the  truth. 
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In  the  next  place  I  wUI  adduce  the  opinions  of  two 
Italian  critics  wbo  have  been  occupied  with  Cellini's  aato- 
biography.  Antonio  Cocchi,  its  first  editor  (Naples,  1730), 
says  in  his  preface :  "  I  will  not  conceal  my  belief  that 
there  are  some  things  scattered  through  his  narrative  in 
blame  of  contemporaries  to  which  we  ouglit  ti^  lend  a 
somewhat  doubting  ear.  It  19  not  that  the  author  was 
not  an  impassioned  friend  of  truth,  but  he  may  have 
accepted  vague  reports  or  yielded  to  conjectures,"  This 
admission  is  too  cautious.  It  is  certain  that  Cellini  wrote 
his  Memoirs  in  no  critical  spirit ;  and  what  Cocchi  calls 
"  his  habit  of  excessive  frankness,  his  harsh  manners, 
readiness  to  take  affront,  and  implacable  hatreds/'  betrayed 
him  into  great  unfairness  when  dealing  with  people  whom 
he  disliked.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  of  necessity 
that  he  fabricated  falsehoods  against  the  folk  he  could  not 
tolerate.  Truth  is  ever  a  more  trenchant  weapon  than 
mendacity  in  most  cases.  When  Aretino,  that  unscrupulous 
gladiator  of  the  pen,  was  asked  how  men  might  best  speak 
evil  of  their  neighbours,  he  replied  :  "  By  telliii}^'  tlie  truth 
—by  telling  the  truth."  And  Cellini  understood  with 
keen  sagacity  this  force  of  plain  unvarnished  statement, 
I  take  it  that  the  most  disagreeable  things  he  said  of  Paul 
III.,  of  Luigi  Pulci,  of  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  of  Giorgio 
Vasari  were  crude  verides.  The  manners  of  the  period 
and  his  method  of  narration  justify  this  conclusion. 

Taking  a  wider  sweep  and  survey  of  this  subject, 
Baretti  sums  up  the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  byl 
Cellini's  self- portraiture  thus:  "He  has  painted  himself  asl 
brave  as  a  French  grenadier,  as  vindictive  as  a  viper, 
superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  full  of  eccentricity  and 
caprice ;  a  pleasant  companion  among  friends,  but  not 
susceptible  of  affectionate  attachments;  rather  loose  in 
sexu;d  relations,  a  bit  of  a  traitor  without  being  aware  of 
it;  slightly  tainted  with  spite  and  envy,  a  braggart  and 
vain  without  suspecting  himself  to  be  such ;  a  madcap 
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who  finnly  believed  he  was  wise,  circumspect,  and  prudent. 
Fully  persuaded  that  he  was  a  hero,  be  dashed  this  picture 
of  htm-seir  upon  the  canvas  without  a  thought  of  composi- 
tion or  rcflcclion,  just  a*  his  fiery  and  rapid  fancy  prompted. 
We  derive  from  it  something  of  the  same  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  contemplating  a  terrible  wild  beast  wbo  cannot 
get  near  enough  to  hurt  u*," 
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XIII. 

After  ihcse  general  considerations  upon  the  limits  within 
which  Cellini's  veracity  may  be  trusted,  I  pass  to  some 
particulars  that  have  been  always  challenged  in  his 
statements. 

Upon  the  very  tirst  pages  of  the  book  we  are  met  with 
an  astounding  legend  relating  to  the  foundation  and  the 
name  of  Florence.  Having  shown  familiarity  with  previous 
speculations  on  the  aubject,  be  rejects  all  other  hypotheses 
in  favour  of  a  pure  myth,  by  which  the  origin  of  the  city  is 
referred  to  an  imaginary  ancestor  of  his  own,  Fiorino  da 
Cellino,  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Julius  CEcsar.  It  13 
needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
l^cnH  ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Cellini  thought  it 
would  impose  on  any  one's  credulity.  That  it  flattered  his 
own  vanity  is  certain ;  and  I  suspect  from  his  way  of  intro- 
ducing it  that  the  story  formed  part  of  some  domestic  gossip 
regarding  his  ancestry  which  he  had  heard  in  boyhood. 
Many  of  the  so-called  Norman  pedigrees  of  our  aristocracy 
used  to  begin  with  fables  hardly  less  ridiculous.  To  call 
this  one  of  Cellini's  lies  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  deny  that 
It  confirms  our  belief  in  hts  childish  self-conceit  and  uncritical 
habit  of  mind. 

A  more  important  p^iccc  of  boasting  is  usually  cast  in  his 
teeth.  He  tells  us  how  he  went,  upon  the  6th  of  May 
1527,  to  the  ramparts  of  Rome  at  the  moment  when  the 
assault  of  the  Imperial  troops  was  being  hotly  pressed,  and 
how  he  slew  .1  captain  with  a  well-directed  muskct-shot. 
This  captain,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  the  Constable 
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of  Bourbon.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  shoot  the  Constable.  He  only  mentions  tlie 
fact  himself  on  hearsay,  and  when  he  enumerated  his  past 
scr\'iccs  before  the  judges  who  sent  him  to  prison  in  1538 
he  did  not  mention  this  feat.'  That  he  wounded  the  Prince 
of  Orange  by  the  discharge  of  a  culverin  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo  has  never  been  disputed.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  performed  more  than  yeoman's  duty  as  a 
gunner  all  through  the  period  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  In 
GWisequencc  of  his  excellent  soldiership,  Orazio  Baglioni 
oflered  him  the  captaincy  of  a  band  in  the  army  he  was 
collecting  for  the  defence  of  Florence.  Now  Bourbon  had 
been  shot  dead  in  the  assault  of  Rome  upon  that  foggy 
morning,  and  Cellini  had  certainly  discharged  his  arquebuse 
from  the  ramparts.  Always  posing  as  a  hero  in  his  own 
eyes,  he  was  gratified  to  obtain,  some  colour  for  the  sup*- 
position  that  one  of  his  unerring  balls  had  done  the  deed. 
If  it  were  possible  to  put  his  thoughts  about  this  event  into 
a  syllogism,  it  would  run  as  follows :  "  Somebody  shot 
Bourbon  ;  I  shot  somebody ;  being  what  I  am,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  somebody  I  shot  was  Bourbon." 

Many  of  the  odd  things  related  by  CetHni  can  be  classified 
as  things  which  really  took  place,  like  the  accident  of  the 
scorpion  and  the  tremendous  hailstorm  he  encountered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons.  Others  may  be  referred  to 
common  superstition.  I  will  choose  the  instance  of  the 
salamander,  which  has  often  been  brought  up  against  him. 
Here  he  only  informs  us  that  his  father  gave  him  a  good 
box  on  the  ears,  in  order  that  he  might  not  forget  the  occa- 
sion when  he  saw  something  in  a  wood-fire  which  his  father 
took  for  a  salamander. 

Not  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  his  presumed  lies  turn 
out,  upon  inspection,  like  those  of  Herodotus,  to  be  simply 
the  best  evidence  of  his  veracity.  Thai  is  to  say,  when  we 
examine  them  we  find  that  he  iiad  been  recording  actual 
phenomena  with  more  than  usual  powers  of  observation, 
but  without  the  power  of  scientifically  accounting  for  them. 
'  !'i/a,  lib.  i.  cb.  ciii. 
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Being  vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  as  he  observed  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  a  wrong  method  of  interpretation,  he 
unconsciously  proved  his  veracity  by  accurately  describing 
what  he  saw,  and  then  referring  it  to  such  causes  as  were 
current  at  his  epoch.  I  wiU  select  two  examples  bearing 
on  this  point ;  both  shall  be  recorded  in  his  own  words. 

The  first  relates  to  a  portent  in  the  heavens,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  sign  sent  for  some  fateful  warning.  After 
relating  how  he  and  his  friend  Felice  had  been  shooting  alt 
day  on  the  Roman  Campagna,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : ' — 
"  Wc  mounted  and  rode  rapidly  towards  Rome ;  and  when 
we  reached  a  certain  gently  rising  ground — night  then  had 
fallen — looking  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  both  with 
one  breath  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  '  Oh, 
God  of  heaven  !  what  is  that  great  thing  one  sees  there 
over  Florence?  '  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which 
sparkled  and  gave  out  extraordinary  lustre.  I  said  to 
Felice,  *A.ssuredly  we  shall  hear  to-morrow  that  something 
of  vast  importance  has  happened  in  Florence.'  "  In  effect, 
they  did  hear  that  Alcssandro  dc'  Medici  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  cousin  Lorenzino.  Vet,  meanwhile,  Cellini  has 
left  a  striking,  though  brief,  picture  of  the  aurora  borcalis 
which  he  happened  to  have  noticed. 

The  second  of  these  examples  is  more  curious  and  far 
more  conlinnatory  of  his  truth.  After  those  half-delirious 
CJtpericnces  in  the  dungeon  of  S.  Angelo,  when  he  saw 
visions  and  thought  that  angels  ministered  to  his  sick  body, 
he  fancied  himself  under  God's  special  guidance.  As  a  sign 
of  this  peculiar  grace,  he  relates  the  following  circumstance:' 
— "  Since  that  time  till  now  an  aureole  of  glory  (marvellous 
to  relate)  has  n-sted  on  my  head.  This  is  visible  to  every 
sort  of  men  to  whom  I  have  chosen  to  point  it  out  ;  but 
these  have  been  very  few.  This  halo  can  be  observed 
above  my  shadow  in  the  morning,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  for  about  two  hours,  and  far  better  when  the  grass  is 
drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible  at  evening  about 
sunset     I  became  aware  of  it  in  France,  at  Paris  ;  for  the 

'  VUa,  lib.  L  cli.  buxixi  '  Ibid.,  cb.  cxxviii. 
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air  in  tho»c  countries  is  so  much  freer  from  tnist  that  one 
can  sec  it  there  far  better  manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists 
being  far  more  frequent  among  iis.  However,  I  am  always 
able  to  See  it,  and  to  show  it  to  others,  but  not  so  well  as 
la  tiic  country  I  have  mentioned."  Critics  have  talien  for 
granted  that  this  is  a  mere  piece  of  audacious  mendacity 
meant  to  glorify  himself,  whereas  it  is  really  the  record  of 
a  very  accurate  but  misinterpreted  observation.  Any  one 
who  walks  abroad  in  grassy  places  when  the  light  is  low, 
as  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  cansatj'sfy  himself  that  his  shadow 
cast  on  dewy  sward  is  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  glory  like 
a  lunar  rainbow.  But  if  he  goes  with  companions,  he  will 
not  sec  their  shadows  encircled  with  the  same  light,  because 
liis  own  body  is  the  point  which  focusses  the  diffused  rays.' 
He,  therefore,  might  well  imagine  that  the  aureole  is  given 
lo  himself  alone  ;  and,  in  order  to  exhibit  it,  he  must  make 
his  comrade  take  a  place  behind  him,  where  the  halo  becomes 
at  once  visible  to  both.  Long  before  t  attended  to  the 
above  passage  in  Cellini,  1  noticed  this  phenomenon,  and 
pointed  it  out  to  friends,  finding   that  some  of  them  were 

*  On  the  «pp«aTtince  of  this  p«<(Eaev  in  (he  Fortttigklly  Rnnnv  for  Jftinwwy 
tSS?.  I  received  a  communication  ixaxa  H.  D.  Pcaruli,  Y.v\.,  of  3  Cunitor 
Screei,  cxpreMiogiomc  intrr«l  m  ray  nccnunt  of  CclIimanLitfole.  lie  wy*  : — 
"  I  obMrvcd  llie  pliFiiumenOTi  lome  yrar^  ngii  in  India,  nrtd  llic  nltcnOaiil  cir- 
Cvmstsncci  were  mcii  as  yuu  mention.  It  is  curious,  rb  illuslraling  tbc  want  of 
observalion  oftnost  people,  thai  I  have  never  3'ei  met  wiih  any  one  but  yourself 
wliohul  oburved  it.  *  In  (Mpknatinn  of  the  aureole  lie  adds  : — "  It  appeared 
tome  thai  tiie  cause  wa«  simply  the  «j*«/<n«  of  tlic  direct  rays  ullliesuri  from 
the  wet  surface  of  the  lilailes  of  gra».  The  reason  why  a  tpectator  at  one 
side  cannot  see  it  would,  therefore,  not  be  that  the  illuminated  penon's  bodj* 
JetuiseJ  tkM  diffuitd  rayj,  but  simply  ttic  liireCl  cciineqvience  of  ihc  law  of 
rcfleclion  of  lijjht  (angle  of  incii^cnte  =  angle  of  refiacll'm),  sfi  ih:it  llie  refiecled 
njrsiTDahl  reach  the  m  of  the  el'jfcl,  but  not  ihal  of  any  penon  at  a  hitle 
disUoce  to  one  ude.  The  aureole  never  exiendcd  lower  than  my  shoulder, 
evidently  for  the  Bame  reawn."  This  eaplnnation  i«  tn  obviously  superior 
to  tlial  suggnted  by  my  own  vague  and  unicientific  phni»e  in  the  text,  that  I 
am  gratelul  for  the  permi!4ian  to  report  it  in  Mr.  Pcarsall's  own  wordi.  It 
i<  worth  addinf,  perhxps,  that  when  liie  t^jcd  finds  hiniiicif  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  i^flecUns  surface  of  wot  gtiis^,  ai  when,  for  instance^  lie  is 
driving  in  a  cnrrin^c  above  a  gnuEy  meadow,  ilic  aureole  will  extend  some- 
what  lower  than  hi*  shoulder.     Thit  I  have  nh^erved. 

[Since  thimole  wu  iiitt  publidied,  a  friend  liai  pointed  out  to  me  a  pnautge 
in  Tuoieau'*  H'aiJen,  at  the  Ue^inriinE  of  the  article  namcil  Pahtr  Farm, 
which  itiowi  that  Thoreau  had  obs«v(d  the  phenomenon  I  have  described, 
nod,  lil(c  Rie,  had  connected  his  olMerralioii  with  Ccllinrs  Meniain.  This 
coofinnatcry  eridencc  gives  me  pleasure,  and  1  am  glad  to  icpurt  tt.^ 
J.  A.  S.l 
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too  deficient  in  powers  of  observation  to  perceive  it,  while 
others  at  once  recognised  the  singular  and  beautiful  effect. 
What  makes  the  example  interesting  for  the  light  it  casts 
on  Cellini's  habit  of  mind  is  that  he  starts  by  saying  the 
aureole  surrounds  his  head,  and  then  very  ingenuously  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  that  it  only  surrounds  the  shadow  of  his 
head  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places.  Those  times 
and  places  are  just  what  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
obsen'ed  the  same  phenomena  would  lead  him  to  expecl. 
Again,  he  sets  up  a  false  theory  to  explain  why  he  could 
see  it  better  in  France  than  in  Italy.  It  is  not  that  there 
is  more  mist  in  the  latter  than  the  former  country,  but  that 
low-lying  humidity  of  atmosphere  and  heavy  dews  on  deep 
grass  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  appearance, 
and  these  conditions  may  be  met  with  more  frequently  in  a 
country  like  France  than  in  the  provinces  of  Middle  Italy. 
It  was  upon  the  Alpine  meadows,  where  I  am  now  writing, 
at  the  season  of  early  autumn  frosts,  that  I  first  noticed  it ; 
and  1  can  predict  with  some  confidence  when  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  reproduced.  In  mj'  opinion,  the  very  hesi- 
tancies ofCcHini  in  this  test-passage  are  undesigned  corrobo- 
rations of  his  general  veracity.  A  man  who  deliberately 
invents  something  to  glorify  himself  and  mystify  the  world 
does  not  go  about  his  work  in  this  fashion.  He  docs  not 
describe  a  natural  phenomenon  so  exactly  that  all  the  limit- 
ing conditions,  which  he  regarded  as  inexplicable  imperfec- 
tions in  the  grace  conferred  upon  him,  shall  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  observation. 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  might  be  adopted  with 
regard  lo  the  extraordinary  night-scene  in  the  Coliseum. 
Cellini  went  thither,  firmly  lielieving  in  ghosts  and  iiends, 
in  order  to  raise  devils,  with  a  necromancer.  A  bonfire 
was  lighted  and  drugs  were  cast  upon  the  coals,  which 
rolled  forth  volumes  of  murky  smoke.  In  the  smoke 
legions  of  demons  appeared.  |magingtion  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  influences  of  the  place,  e\*en  if  we  ebmmatc  a 
possible  magic-lanlcm  among  the  conjuror's  appurtenances, 
arc  enough,  to  account  for  what  Cellini  saw.     He  was 
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credulous,  lie  was  superstitjsus ;  he  was  readily  exalted 
^6  the "  revcr-pomt  of  delirium  (as  in  the  case  of  Charon, 
who  obsessed  him  during  his  Roman  illness,  the  visions  of 
S.  Angclo  when  his  leg  was  broken,  and  the  apparition  of 
the  gravcdigger  during  his  short  fever  on  the  night  of 
casting  Perseus)  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  confidences 
to  make  us  suppose  that  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
Coliseum  was  a  deliberate  invention. 


XIV. 

The  most  convincing  proofs  of  Cellini's  trustworthiness 
are  not,  however,  to  be  sought  in  these  minor  details.  I 
6nd  them  far  stronger  and  far  more  abundant  in  the  vast 
picture-gallery  of  historical  portraits  which  he  has  painted. 
Parini,  while  tracing  the  salient  qualities  of  his  autobio- 
graphy, remarked:  "He  is  peculiarly  adniiiablc  in  depict- 
ing to  the  life  by  a  few  salient  touches  the  characters, 
passions,  personal  peculiarities,  movements,  and  habits  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  came  In  contact." 

Only  one  who  has  made  himself  for  long  years  familiar 
with  the  history  of  Celh'ni's  period  can  appreciate  the 
extraordinary  viWdncss  and  truth  of  Cellini's  delineation. 
Without  attempting  to  do  more  than  record  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  happened  to  himself  in  commerce  with  men 
of  all  sorts,  he  has  dramatised  the  great  folk  of  histories, 
chronicles,  and  diplomatic  despatches  exactly  as  our  best 
authorities  in  their  more  colourless  and  cautious  style 
present  them  to  our  fancy.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  alcove  and  the  ante-chamber ;  and  without  abusing 
these  in  the  spirit  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  valet,  he  has  greatly 
added  to  our  conception  of  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III., 
Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Clement  driven  to  his  wits'  end  for  cash  during  the  sack 
of  Rome ;  I*aul  granting  favours  to  a  cardinal  at  the  end 
of  a  copious  repast,  when  wine  was  in  his  head ;  Francis 
interrupting  the  goldsmiths  in  their  workshop  at  the  Petit 
Ncsle ;  Cosnno   indulging   in   horse-play   with  his  buffoon 
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Bernardone — these  detach  themselves,  as  living  personages, 
against  the  grey  historic  background.  Yet  the  same  j^at 
people,  on  more  ceremonious  occasions,  or  in  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  talk,  move,  and  act  precisely  as  we 
learn  to  know  them  from  the  most  approved  documentary 
sources.  Take,  for  example,  the  singular  interview  between 
Paul  III.  and  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  which  Cellini  inter- 
nipted,  and  when  he  was  used  by  the  former  to  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  Spanish  envoy.^  Our  authorities  tell 
us  much  about  the  fox-like  shifty  nature  of  the  Pope ;  and 
we  know  that,  precisely  at  this  moment,  he  was  eager  to 
preserve  his  own  neutrality  between  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain.  Cellini,  thinking  only  of  his  personal  aflairs, 
withdraws  the  curtain  from  a  scene  which  we  feel  at  once 
to  be  the  very  truth  and  inner  life  of  history. 

It  was  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  greatest  actors  on 
the  world's  stage  that  Cellini  showed  this  keen  fidelity  to 
fact.  His  portraits  of  the  bestial  Pier  Luigi  Farncse,  of  the 
subtle  and  bizarre  Lorenzino  de*  Medici,  of  the  Ferrarese 
niiniftter  Giliolo,  of  the  Florentine  majordonio  Ricci,  of  the 
proud  Comte  de  St.  Paul,  correspond  exactly  to  what  we 
learn  otherwise  about  them,  adding  slight  significant 
touches  from  private  infoniiation.  Madame  D'Etampcs  and 
the  Duchess  Eleanora  of  Tuscany  move  across  his  pages 
as  they  lived,  the  one  with  the  vivacity  of  a  king's  insolent 
mistress,  the  other  with  the  somewhat  sickly  and  yet  kindly 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  consort  to  an  astute  Italian  prince. 
Lesser  folk,  with  whom  we  are  equally  acquainted  through 
their  writings  or  biographical  notices,  appear  in  crowds 
upon  a  lower  plane.  Bembo,  in  his  dignified  retreat  at 
Padua;  Torrigiano,  swaggering  about  the  Florentine  work- 
shops ;  Giutio  Romano,  leading  U]c  debauched  society  of 
Roman  artists;  Maitrc  Roux,  in  his  Parisian  magnificence; 
Alamanni,  the  humane  and  genllc  nobleman  of  letters  ; 
Sansovino,  expanding  at  ease  in  Venetian  comfort ;  old 
Michel  Angclo,  with  his  man  Urbino,  in  their  simple 
Roman  dwelling  ;  Bandinclli,  blustering  before  the  Duke  of 

•  yOa,  lib.  i.  ch.  xcii. 
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Florence  in  a  wordy  dud  wiih  Cellini,  which  \'asari  also 
has  reported — all  Ihese,  and  how  many  more  besides,  are 
portrayed  with  an  evident  reahty,  which  corresponds  in 
each  particidar  to  the  man  as  he  is  otherwise  revealed  to 
us  by  indeju^ndent  evidence.  Yet  Cellini  had  no  intention 
of  describing  such  folk  for  our  benefit.  As  ihey  happened 
to  cross  his  life,  so  he  sketched  them  with  shnrp,  pungent 
quill-slrokcs,  always  thinking  more  about  his  own  affairs 
than  their  personality.  Nothing  inspires  a  firmer  ccmfi- 
dence  in  his  accuracy  as  an  observer  and  his  veracity  as  a 
narrator  than  the  undesigned  corroboration  given  to  his 
portraits  by  masses  of  external  and  less  vivid  testimony. 

This  forces  me  to  accept  as  genuine  many  of  those 
powerful  and  humorous  descriptions  of  character  which 
we  cannot  check.  How  true  to  life  is  the  history  of  young 
Lufgi  Ptilci,  who  came  to  grief  in  Rome,  after  wasting 
exceptional  talents  in  disgraceful  self-indulgence  !  That 
episode  reads  like  a  piice  justtjicative  in  illustration  of 
Arctino's  Dialogo  deUe  Corti.  The  story  too  of  the  mad 
Caslelian  of  S.  Angelo,  who  thought  he  was  a  bat,  deserves 
like  credence.  The  ruffianly  postmaster  at  Siena,  shot 
dead  by  Cellini  in  a  quarrel ;  the  Milanese  simpleton  who 
entreated  the  surgeon,  while  sewing  up  a  wound  in  his 
mouth,  not  to  close  the  whole  orifice  out  of  spite ;  the  in- 
comparable dilettante  at  Ferrara,  Alfonso  de'  Trotti,  who 
made  such  a  fool  of  himscEf  about  some  old  models  from 
Cellini's  vases ;  Tribolo,  the  quaking  coward ;  13usbacca, 
the  lying  courier;  Cellini's  father,  with  his  fixed  idea  --l 
about  Benvenuto's  flutc-pIaying ;  Ascanio  and  his  sweet-  ( 
heart  bidden  in  the  head  of  the  great  statue  of  Mars  at 
Paris — hundreds  of  such  rapidly  traced  silhouettes,  with 
all  the  force  of  life  and  all  the  comicality  of  satiric  genius, 
cross  these  pages  and  enliven  them  at  every  turn.  We 
have  faith  in  their  veracity,  partly  because  they  correspond 
to  human  nature  in  th^  limes  which  Cellini  knew,  and 
partly  because  his  descriptions  of  character,  when  verified 
by  external  evidence,  arc  found  so  faithful. 
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The  trustworthiness  of  Cellini's  Memoira  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  yet  another  lest.  Numerous  details,  as,  for 
instance,  the  episode  of  his  brother's  death  and  what  he 
says  about  Foiano's  starvation  in  S.  Angelo,  are  supported 
by  Varclii's  Hiitory  of  Florettcf.  His  own  private  memo- 
randa and  official  petitions  to  the  Duke  of  Florence  con- 
firm the  main  records  of  his  life  in  that  city.  The  French 
letters  of  naturalisation  and  the  deed  conferring  on  him 
the  lordship  of  Le  Petit  Nesic  are  in  existence.  Signer 
Bertolotti's  and  the  Marchese  Campori's  researches  have 
established  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  regarding  his  life 
in  Rome  and  his  relations  to  the  Cardinal  of  Fen-ara.' 
But  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  pursue  this  line 
of  investigation  with  the  scrupulous  thoroughness,  without 
which  such  arguments  are  unconvincing.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  in  this  place  upon  the  topic  of  the 
man's  veracity.  What  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  lie,  and  that  we  possess  strong 
confirmatory  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  obsen'ation.  This  does  not  imply  that 
a  man  of  his  violent  passions  and  egregious  vanity  is 
always  to  be  trusted,  either  when  he  praises  his  own  per- 
formance or  depreciates  his  sworn  foes. 


XVI. 

A  different  class  of  problems  have  to  be  faced  when  we 
seek  to  estimate  how  far  Cellini  can  be  justly  called  either 
a  rogue  or  a  villain.  1  have  admitted  in  my  general  review 
of  his  character  that  he  was  capable  of  suppressing  portions 
of  the  truth  respecting  matters  which  involved  his  own 
ideal  of  a  manly  reputation  ;  although  I  am  inclined  to 
trust  his  n.irnitivc  on  al!  points  openly  related. 

Now  there  arc  two  important  passages  in  his  life  which 
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might  be  challenged  as  imperfectly  explained  by  him,  and 
which  are  therefore  ex  hyjfothcsi  suspicious.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  long  imprisonment  in  S.  Angelo  at  Rome ; 
the  second  is  his  final  departure  from  France. 

The  account  which  Cellini  gives  of  the  former  episode 
is  that  he  had  been  calumniated  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and 
had  furthermore  incurred  the  hatred  of  Pier  Luigi  Farnese.' 
At  the  same  time  he  states  that  his  first  examiiialion  before 
judges  turned  upon  a  charge  of  having  stolen  crown  jewels 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  ducats,  while  employed  to 
melt  their  settings  down  for  Clement  VII.'  It  seems  that 
a  Penigian  workman  in  Cellini's  employ  informed  against 
hiiD ;  and  Pier  Luigi  obtained  from  his  Papal  father  a 
grant  of  this  value  when  it  should  be  recovered.  Cellini 
successfully  disposed  of  the  accusation  by  appealing  to  the 
books  of  the  Apostolic  Camei'a,  upon  which  all  the  articles 
bdonging  to  the  regalia  were  duly  inscribed.  He  also 
asked  what  he  could  have  done  with  so  large  a  sum  as 
eighty  thousand  ducats.^  Upon  this  point  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  when  Cellini  made  his  nuncupatory  will  some 
months  previous  to  this  imprisonment,  he  possessed  nothing 
at  all  approaching  to  the  amonnt  of  eighty  thousand  ducats.* 
Also,  he  relates  how  he  confessed,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Pope  Clement,  to  having  kept  back  a  small  quantity  of 
gold-filings  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  for  which  act  he 
received  plenary  Papal  absolution.*  It  seems,  therefore, 
certain  that  Cellini  cleared  himself  before  the  judges  of 
this  charge  of  peculation  ;  and  nothing  more  was  subse- 
quently said  about  it. 

Yet  there  remains  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why 
he  was  kept  so  long  in  prison  after  the  voracious  Pier 
Luigi  found  that  no  articles  of  value  could  be  e:xtracted 
from  him.  Are  we  to  believe  thai  Paul  II!.  remained 
obdurate  in  his  resentment   merely  because  some  courtiers 
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his  back?  Thai  is  by  no  means  cither  impossible  or  im- 
probable, knowing  as  wv  do  what  acts  of  tyranny  a  Pope 
was  capable  of  perpetrating.  Varchi,  for  examplej  writing 
his  Hisloty  of  Flmxncc  under  Medicean  influence  for  a 
Medicean  Grand  Duke,  relates  how  the  last  great  Medicean 
Pope,  Clement  VII.,  caused  a  political  antagonist,  Fra 
Koiano,  to  be  slarved  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Aiigelo  by  daily 
reducing  his  rations  till  the  wretch  expired  of  vermin  and 
famine.  Now  Alessandro  Farnese,  Pope  Paul  111.,  was  in 
some  ways  worse  and  more  dangerous  than  any  of  those 
previous  Pontiffs.  Me  owed  his  first  advancement  to  his 
sister's  shame;  for  Giulia  la  Bella  had  been  the  mistress  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  During  his  early  manhood  he  under- 
went imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  for  forgery 
while  holding  public  offices  of  trust  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
survivor  from  the  most  worldly  and  most  lawless  days 
of  the  Roman  Church.  But  when  he  obtained  the  tiara 
public  opinion  had  begun  to  undergo  a  change.  Paul  III. 
could  not  play  the  part  of  a  rJella  Rovcre  or  Borgia  openly 
before  llie  world.  His  hands,  in  the  new  age  dawning 
over  Europe,  were  tied ;  the  natural  movements  of  his 
youthful  years  were  checked  ;  the  quality  lie  chiefly  culti- 
vated was  craft.  That  did  not,  however,  prevent  hJm  from 
being  stiET^necked  and  tyrannical  when  he  could  indulge 
his  humour.  His  bastard,  I'icr  Luigi,  Duke  of  Parma, 
who  waii  eventually  murdered  by  his  outraged  subjects,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  low  rascal  of  infamous  habits, 
A  pair  of  such  people  were  quite  capable  of  keeping  Cellini 
in  prison  out  of  spite  and  obstinacy.  Moreover,  we  have 
already  learned  from  Caro's  correspondence  that  well-in- 
formed persons  in  Rome  ascribed  his  prolonged  detention 
to  the  incorrigible  violence  of  his  language  rather  than  to 
any  past  offences. 

With  regard  to  Cellini's  final  removal  from  France,  a 
good  deal  might  be  said.  He  informs  us  that  domestic 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  revisit  his  native  town  of 
Florence.  His  only  sister  was  married  to  an  aged  husband 
with  failing  health,  who  earned    nothing   for   the   family. 
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This  couple  had  six  daughters,  and  Cellini  not  unreason- 
ably feared  that  the  girls  might  fall  into  bad  ways  unless 
they  were  provided  for.'  With  characteristic  recklessness, 
he  left  the  land  of  his  adoption  before  he  had  properly 
squared  accounts  with  King  Francis.  On  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  something  happened  which  might 
raise  suspicion.  Messengers  followed  our  artist,  and 
obliged  him  to  give  up-  three  pieces  of  silver  plate  and 
some  bullion  on  the  King's  account.  CeHini  asserts  that 
he  intended  to  deposit  these  valuables  at  Lyons  in  an 
abbey  of  his  old  patron  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  before  he 
left  the  country.  He  argues  with  much  show  o{  reason 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  convey  a  whole 
mule-load  of  precious  metal  out  of  France  under  the  then 
strict  laws  regarding  exportation.  There  were  further 
circumstances  connected  with  the  King's  health  at  that 
period  which  made  him  unwilling  to  abandon  so  much 
property  in  Paris  under  the  charge  of  two  Italian  workmen. 
Francis,  in  the  year  iS45j  was  already  sinking  into  pre- 
mature decrepitude,  and  his  life  could  not  be  reckoned  on. 
Cellini's  story  is  therefore  plausible  and  intelligible  enough. 
Wc  know,  besides,  that  he  subsequently  lost  all  the  effects 
which  he  left  behind  at  Paris  ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  Francis  was  satisfied  with  the  lengthy  statement 
which  he  transmitted  from  Florence.'  Yet  the  narrative 
of  his  departure  has  exposed  him  to  a  charge  of  peculation 
of  seriously  involved  accounts  in  his  transactions  with 
e  King.  I  am  not  aware  that  sinister  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  matter  from  French  archives.  On  the 
contrary,  wc  know  that  Francis,  who  sincerely  liked  him, 
wanted  Cellini  to  return.  What  is  more,  wc  possess  a 
tetter  written  by  Duke  Coslmo  to  Caterina  do"  Medici  tn 
1547.  the  year  of  her  husband's  accession  to  the  French 
throne,  recommending  licnvenuto  to  his  royal  cousin,  and 
CKpressly  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  artist  had  left 
Paris.^     "  He  came  back  to  this  country,"  says  the  Grand 

'  Lib.  ii.  chap.  1,  '  See  Pion.  Benventila  Cfl/ini,  p.  67. 

*  Bkncbv  p.  588. 
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Duke,  "  in  order  that  his  nieces  might  bcncBt  by  his 
talents  and  assistance ;  and  I  am  no  less  pleased  by  this 
mark  of  dutiful  regard  for  his  family  than  by  the  beauty  of 
his  works."  For  some  reason  or  another,  Cellini  does  not 
appear  to  have  used  this  letter.  Still,  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  Queen  of  France  again  required  his  services. 
Henri  II.  died  in  1559,  and  in  1562  his  widow  had  not  yet 
erected  her  husband's  monument.  At  the  latter  date  her 
envoy  to  Florence,  Baccio  del  Bene,  invited  Cellini  to 
complete  the  work,  which  had  been  begun  by  Daniele  da 
Volterra.'  Whether  lie  did  not  care  to  go,  being  old  and 
having  recently  married,  or  whether,  as  he  says,  the  Duke 
refused  him  leave,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  only  certain 
that  he  never  returned  to  France. 

These  two  episodes  are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  two  most 
dubious  passages  in  Cellini's  life — those,  I  mean,  upon 
which  a  charge  of  roguery  might  most  plausibly  be 
founded.  In  the  matter  of  the  Pope's  jewels  he  stands 
acquitted  ;  but  scrupulous  critics  may  still  perhaps  trace  a 
mystery  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  quitting 
the  service  of  King  Francis,  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  refer  to  a  sentence  passed  on  him  in  1548  for  selling 
garnets  under  thf  pretence  that  they  were  rubies.'  The 
facts  are  not  sufficiently  established. 

XVII. 

After  roguery  we  come  now  to  the  question  of  villainy 
and  violence.  When  Benvenuto  was  lirst  captured  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  they  Cried,  as  1  have  already 
shown,  to  convict  him  on  a  charge  of  stealing  court  jewels. 
In  the  course  of  his  interrogation,  "  that  catch-poll  of  a 
Igovernor"  said  to  him:  "And  yet  you  have  murdered 
several  men  1 "  *  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prisoner's  accusation;   but  it  had,   perhaps,  something  to 

I  Lib.  ii.  clinp.  nil. 

*  Sec  Hatwllini,  Drlie  Rim<  di  B.  C,  p.  I04,  auid  Moiilulo,  /  pri^wtieri 
dti  Maslic  di  VoIUmt,  p.  vjo.  Sole. 

*  U\h  i.  chap.  ciii. 
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do  with  the  attitude  of  his  judges;  and  so,  I  imagine,  has 
it  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  opinion  people  of  the  present 
day  will  form  of  him.  It  is  certain  that  Cellini  himself 
was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  his  homicides ;  for  when  he 
thought  his  throat  w^s  going  to  be  cut  in  Torre  di  Nona, 
the  memory  of  them  weighed  upon  his  conscience.'  At 
that  moment  he  had  assassinated  two  men  in  Rome  upon 
(he  open   streets,    namely,   the    constable  who    caused    his 

l^brother's  death,  and  a  goldsmith  called  Pompeo.  He  had 
rice  risked  the  commission  of  wliolesale  slaughterj  once 
in  Florence,  once  in  Rome,  and  thirdly  at  Fcrrara ;  but 
these  quarrels  resulted  in  no  bloodshed.  It  docs  not 
ai^Kar  that  ht;  had  killed  anybody  else,  although  he 
severely  wounded  a  man  named  Ser  Benedetto  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  rage.' 

So  far,  then,  according  to  his  own  admission,  Cellini 
had  only  two  cJear  murders  on  his  mind  in  1538.  Possibly 
he  forgot  a  few  of  less  importance,  for  his  memory  was  not 
always  trustworthy  about  trifles.  For  instance,  when  he 
baptized  an  illegitimate  daughter  at  Paris  in  1 543,  he 
calmly  remarked  :  "This  was  the  first  child  I  ever  had, 
so  far  as  I  remember."'  Afterwards,  he  made  up  to  some 
extent  for  any  previous  omissions ;  for  he  informs  us  with 
circumstantial  details  how  he  killed  the  postmaster  at 
Siena,  and  how  he  disabled  two  of  his  enemies  at  Paris, 
carving  them  about  the  legs  and  arms  with  his  sword,  in 

^order  to  avoid  a  homicide  and  display  his  skill  at  fence.* 
Bloodshed,    accordingly,    played    a    prominent    part    in 
Bcnvenuto's    life    experiences ;    and    those  who    arc    best 

tacquaintcd  with   him    know   that   it  was  hardly  his  fault   if 

^Ihis  feature  is  not  more  prominent  in  their  records.  Paolo 
Micceri  and  Baccio  Bandinelli,  for  example,  owed  their 
narrow  escape  from  assassination  less  to  his  forbearance 
than  to  their  own  want  of  pluck/  At  this  point,  then,  it 
is  necessary  to  advance  some  arguments  in  his  defence.    In 

*  Lib.  i.  ch^p.  ciT.  ■  Ibid.,  chap.  Icvi. 

■  Lib.  ii.  chap,  ixxvii,  *  Ibid.,  chaps,  ir.  xxviil. 

*  Ibid.  chfipK.  xxxiii.  Ixvi. 
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the  first  place,  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  speaks  with  pride 
and  imperturbability  about  these  murderous  exploits. 
Whatever  ceremony  of  phrase  he  used  in  describing  his 
departure  from  Paris,  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  when  he 
comes  to  relate  the  details  of  a  homicide.  All  is  caudid 
and  above  board  upon  these  occasions,  except  when  he  ex- 
hibits a  slight  sense  of  shame  at  being  obliged  to  waylay 
his  brother's  slayer.'  The  causes  of  this  good  conscience 
are  not  far  to  seek.  I  have  already  stated  that  murder  at 
lUat  epoch  passed  for  a  merely  venial  error,  it  was  then 
'Esteemed  the  duty  of  a  vigorous  human  being  to  assert  his 
honour  by  taking  the  lives  of  men  who  had  insulted  or 
wronged  him  in  his  own  judgment,  or  the  lives  of  sisters 
and  wives  who  had  disgraced  his  family.  Tlie  universal 
records  of  the  ag^e  support  this  statement;  and  long  after 
Cellini's  death  theological  casuists  defended  homicide  on 
both  these  counts,  arguing  that  honour  was  a  man's  life, 
and  that  :m  assault  upon  his  honour  was  equivalent  to  an 
assault  with  violence  upon  his  person.  They  justified 
murder  when  the  member  of  a  religious  order  vindicated 
its  reputation.  They  justified  infanticide  when  a  girl 
sought  to  defend  her  good  repute.  The  casuists  did  but 
formulate  social  customs  too  prevalent  to  be  suppressed, 
with  the  pious  view  of  keeping  men  whom  we  call  criminals 
within  the  pale  of  Holy  Church.  Small  blame  was  it  then 
to  Cellini  if  he  practised  what  the  doctors  preached!  His 
acts  of  violence  fell  under  whnt  were  then  considered 
honourable  categories.  He  speaks  with  satisfaction  about 
them,  because  he  plumed  himself  on  their  commission,  and 
reckoned  upon  gaining  credit  with  society.  This  curious 
self-complacency  reaches  its  climax  in  some  lines  addressed 
to  BandincUi,  who  had  cast  Cellini's  murders  in  his  teeth. 
Cellini  answered:  "At  any  rate,  the  men  I  have  killed  do 
not  shame  me  so  much  as  your  bad  statues  shame  you ; 
for  the  earth  covers  my  victims,  whereas  yours  are  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  world."  Little  did  he  imagine  how  he 
would  be  arraigned,  after  the  lapse  of  full  three  centuries, 
'  Lib.  L  d»p.  li. 
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by  English  criticasters  for  wliat,  at  the  very  worst,  he 
reckoned  splendid  crimes !  Meanwhile  an  eoonnous  mass 
of  historical  eridcncc  remains  to  cast  explanatory  light 
u|Mn  his  singular  illusion.' 

It  is  harder  to  extenuate  Cellini's  action  upon  two 
occasions  when  he  killed  nobody,  but  indulged  an  infernal 
instinct  of  revenge.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  an 
innkeeper  somewhere  near  Chioggia  crossed  his  humour 
about  the  proper  way  of  paying  the  host's  bilL'  Having 
paid  it  overnight,  our  friend  managed  to  slice  the  man's 
new  beds  up  with  his  knife  nest  morning,  and  decamped, 
after  doing  more  than  fifty  crowns'  worth  of  dnniage.  The 
second  is  one  I  cannot  here  conveniently  deal  with.  It 
involves  the  whole  episode  of  Caterina  and  Paolo  Miccen 
in  Paris,  over  which  biographers  of  Cellini  would  willingly 
draw  a  veil,  and  the  details  of  which  are  such  as  to  justify 
their  reticence  before  the  respectable  English  public*  The 
only  defence  which  might  be  urged  for  Cellini  at  this  point 
is  the  one  which  Dante  used  in  self-exculpation  after  break- 
ing faith  with  Fra  Alberigo  on  that  hideous  glacier  in  the 
lowest  pit  of  hell.*  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to 
invoke  the  principle  that  rogues  should  be  unmercifully  paid 
out  in  their  own  coin  of  roguery.  But  this  argument  will 
hardly  serve  to  excuse  either  Cellini's  brutalities  or  Dante's 
malice. 

XVIII. 

The  revolting  episode  of  Cellini's  dealings  with  Caterina 

suggests  another  aspect   of  his   character  which  must  be 

lightly  touched  on.      Not  even    a   professed  apologist  can 

deny  that  he  was  reckless  in    the  indulgence  of  his  sensual 

appetites.      We   have   no   evidence   that  he  evef~"rElr  the 

gentler    emotions    of   love    for    a    woman.       Perhaps    his 

passion  for  Angelica  comes  nearest  to  a  tender  or  romaniic 

sentiment;    but   the  grotesque   ending  of  th»t   adventure 

'  Sec  my  RenaUfanet  in  Jialy,  vol.  vi  clmpt.  v.  vi 

'  Lib.  I.  chap.  IxKii, 

*  Lib.  ii.  ctiapt.  xxii.-sxxv. 

■  DhitM  CpmrntJith  Jn/ertt,  xxxlil.  109  - 130, 
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dcprivcss  it  of  all  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  women  of 
loose  life  play  a  large  part  in  his  Memoirs;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  changed  tristrcsses  with  indiscriminate  facility. 
There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  free 
from  the  darker  lusts  which  deformed  Florentine  society  in 
that  epoch.'  The  loves  to  which  he  yielded  were  animal, 
licentious,  almost  brutal;  determined  to  some  extent  by 
an  artist's  feeling  for  beauty,  but  controlled  by  no  moral 
sense  and  elevated  by  no  spiritual  enthusiasm. 


XIX. 

Passing  now  from  the  man  to  the  writer  and  the  artist, 
we  have  first  to  regard  Cellini  as  the  composer  of  one  of 
the  world's  three  or  four  best  autobiographies,  and  next 
as  llie  most  eminent  exponent  of  the  later  lialiaii  Renais- 
sance in  craftsmanship  of  several  kinds. 

Ii  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  authorities  upon  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Memoirs  are  held,  both  for  their 
style  and  matter,  by  Italians.  Baretti's  emphatic  eulogy 
can  hardly  he  called  exaggerated  :  "The  Life  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  written  by  himself  in  the  pure  and  unsophisticated 
idiom  of  the  Florentine  people,  surpasses  every  book  id 
our  literature  for  the  delight  it  affords  the  reader." 

In  truth,  without  multiplying  passngcs  of  panegyric,  I 
am  confident  that  every  one  who  may  have  curiously  studied 
Italian  history  and  letters  will  pronounce  this  book  to  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  perfect  extant  monu- 
ment of  vernacular  Tuscan  prose,  and  also  the  most  com- 
plete and  lively  source  of  information  we  possess  regarding 
manners,  customs,  ways  of  feeling,  and  modes  of  acting  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Those  who  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Cellini's  Memoirs,  possess  the 
substance   of  that   many-sided  epoch   in   the   form   of  an 

'  Of  cotine  he  loudly  proiuts  liis  iniiocencr.  But  hit  prednitaic  flight 
kfter  Ibc  alTair  of  Ccncio  (lib.  ii.  duip.  Ixi.)  it  3iis>[>icious.  Su  ii  the  bngtuge 
med  by  Bandinelli  in  hit  aliemiion  wiih  Cellini  (I'b.  cliap.  Ixx.).  It  muu 
also  be  aiided  ihat  he  was  inipritiMicd  in  1556  on  a  charge  of  uanattiiil  vice. 
Sec  Mabcllini  \lMik  Kime di  B.  C,  |>p.  lo^  I29)  on  this  point. 
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epitome.  It  is  the  first  book  which  a  student  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  should  handk-  in  order  to  obtain  the 
right  direction  for  his  more  minute  researches.  It  is  the 
last  book  to  which  he  should  return  at  the  close  of  his 
exploratory  voj'agcs.  At  the  commencement  he  will  find 
it  invaluable  for  placing  him  at  the  exactly  proper  point  of 
view.  At  the  end  he  will  find  it  no  less  invaluable  for 
testing  and  verifying  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from 
various  sources  and  a  wide  circumference  of  learning. 
From  the  pages  of  this  book  the  Genius  of  the  Renaissance, 
incarnate  in  a  single  personality,  leans  forth  and  speaks  to 
us.  Nowhere  else,  to  my  mind,  whether  in  the  frescoes 
of  the  Sistinc  Chapel  or  on  Palladian  palace  fronts,  in 
Ariosto's  cantos  or  in  Machiavellt's  dissertations,  do  we 
find  the  full  character  of  the  epoch  so  authentically 
stamped.  Thai  is  because  this  is  no  work  of  art  or  of 
reflection,  but  the  plain  utterance  of  a  man  who  lived  the 
whole  life  of  his  ag^  who  felt  its  thirst  for  glory,  who 
shared  its  adoration  of  the  beautiful,  who  blent  its 
paganism  and  its  superstitions,  who  represented  its  two 
main  aspects  of  exquisite  sensibility  to  form  and  almost 
brutal  rufTianisni.  '  We  must  not  expect  from  Cellini  the 
finest,  highest,  'purest  accents  of  the  Renaissance.  He 
does  not,  as  an  artist,  transport  us  into  the  heavens  of 
Michel  Angclo  and  Tintoretto.  He  has  nothing  of 
Ariosto's  golden  melody  or  Tasso's  romantic  love-chant. 
He  cannot  wield  Aretino's  lash  or  Machiavctti's  scalpel  of 
analysis.  But  his  Memoirs  enable  us  to  comprehend  how 
those  rarer  products  of  the  Italian  genius  at  a  certain  point 
of  evolution  were  related  to  the  common  stuff  of  human 
nature  in  the  race  at  Urge.  For  students  of  that  age 
be  is  at  once  more  and  less  than  his  illustrious  contem- 
poraries ;  less,  inasmuch  as  he  distinguished  himself  by 
no  stupendous  intellectual  qualities;  more,  inasmuch  as  he 
occupied  a  larger  sphere  than  eacli  of  them  singly.  He 
touched  the  life  of  that  epoch  at  more  points  than  any 
person  who  h.is  left  a  rccfjni  of  his  doings.  He  was  the 
first  goldsmith  of  his  time,  an  adequate  sculptor,  a  restless 


traveller,  an  indefatigable  workman,  a  Bohemian  of  the 
purest  water,  a  turbulent  bravo,  a  courtier  and  companion 
of  princes;  finally,  a  Florentine  who  used  his  native  idiom 
with  incompiirablc  vivacity  of  style.  These  quah'ties  com- 
bined in  a  single  personality,  strocgly  marked  by  specific 
characteristics,  yet  peculiar  to  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Italy,  render  hini  unique  as  a  guide  through  the  labyrinth 
of  that  brilliant  but  perplexing  epoch. 


XX. 
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The  literary  merits  of  Cellini's  antobiograpliy  demand  a 
passing  notice.  Notwithstanding  the  plebeian  simplicity 
of  his  language^  he  has  described  some  scenes  with  a 
dramatic  vigour  and  a  richness  of  colouring  rarely  to  be 
found  upon  the  pages  of  romance  or  history.  Among 
these  I  would  caH  attention  to  the  Roman  banquet,  during 
which  Diego,  dressed  magnificently  like  a  woman,  won  tbe 
homage  of  assembled  artists;  to  the  conjuration  in  the 
Coliseum  ;  Cecchino's  deathbed  ;  Benvcnuto's  vision  of 
the  sun  while  lying  sick  and  hopeless  in  his  dungeon  ;  the 
phantom  of  Cbaron  which  haunted  him  throtighout  a 
lingering  fever ;  the  exhibition  of  his  Jupiter  in  the  great 
gallery  of  Fontaincbleau ;  the  I*arisian  law-court ;  and  the 
long  episode  of  his  casting  the  bronze  Perseus.  His 
memory  was  so  tenacious  that  he  could  present  the 
incidents  of  bygone  years,  with  all  their  circumstances, 
just  as  though  his  eye  were  on  the  object.  Without 
conscious  efTort  he  communicates  the  atmosphere,  the 
local  colour,  the  spcciBc  feeling  of  each  place  he  visited. 
Ferrara  has  a  different  note  from  I-'lorcnce,  Rome  from 
Paris,  in  his  narrative.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  never  took 
thought  about  word-painting.  The  literary  result  is  not 
attained  by  external  touches  of  description,  but  by  the 
vigorous  reproduction  of  a  multitude  of  impressions  made 
upon  his  eagerly  observant  nature.  This  quality  of  vivid 
vision  makes  itself  peculiarly  felt   in   the  narrative  of  his 
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dangerous  passage  across  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt.^  Here 
every  detail  contributes  to  the  pteseiitation  of  a  speciBcally 
Swiss  landscape — the  steep  and  cavernous  clifls  of  tlie 
Churfirsten,  the  dreary  rain  beating  upon  precipitous  Jawns 
and  hanging  fir-woods,  the  iiight-waichman  in  the  town  of 
Glarus,  the  sudden  breaking  of  a  glorious  day  upon  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  and  then  the  little  city  of  Zurich  itself — 
citta  marmu^fiosa  pulita  ijuattto  uit  gioifUo. 

Having  already  touched  upon  his  power  of  portrait- 
painting  with  the  pen,  I  need  not  return  to  that  topic." 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  his  nieitiod  of  sketch- 
ing men  resembie?  his  treatment  of  things  and  places. 
There  is  very  little  of  description.  The  characters  present 
themselves  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  because  they  were 
so  dearly  visible  to  Cellini's  mind  while  writing,  because 
he  so  firmly  seized  what  was  to  him  essential  in  their 
personalities,  and  so  powerfully  communicated  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  sensibilities  by  contact  with  them. 


» 
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Cellini's  autobiography  might  also  be  studied  from  the 
side  of  humour.  Many  passages  remind  us  of  the 
Florentine  Novellc,  notably  of  the  old  talc  entitled  // 
Grasso  Ltgnaitioto,  and  of  Lasca's  stories  about  Pilucca  and 
his  mischievous  companions.  Take,  for  example,  the 
episode  of  his  quarrel  with  Bernardone,  and  the  burlesque 
revenge  with  which  he  chastised  that  fellow's  coarseness." 
The  same  note  of  Florentine  bizarrerie  distinguishes  the 
less  agreeable  incident  in  the  tavern  near  Chloggia.*  Again, 
how  racy,  how  native  to  the  soil,  is  that  altercation  between 
Cellini  and  the  old  hag  in  a  deserted  street  of  the  plague- 
stricken  city ! '  While  posing  as  a  hero,  he  was  able  to 
sec  the  humorous  side  of  himself  also.  This  is  shown  in 
the  pa-ssage  where  he  relates  how  his  good-natured  house- 
keeper bantered  him."     But  it  is  enough  to  have  indicated 

'  Lib,  i.  chaps.  lar.-xctrii.  *  See  abo»c,  p.  ixiw. 
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tliese  aspects  of  the  Mnnoirs.  The  charm  of  the  whole 
book  very  largely  consists  in  a  vivacity  and  elasticity  of 
narrative  style,  which  passes  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
passion  to  mirth,  from  the  serious  occupations  of  the  artist 
to  the  light  ainuscmenCs  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  without 
perceplible  transitions,  the  author's  own  intense  individuality 
pervading  and  connecting  each  successive  mood. 


XXII. 


After  reviewing  Cellini's  aiitobiograpliy,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned tliat  he  appeared  In  his  own  lifetime  as  an  author.^ 
He  published  two  Lceatises  :  one  upon  the  goldsmith's  art, 
describing  its  several  processes  in  detail ;  another  upon 
sculpture,  with  special  reference  to  bronze- foundry.  These 
dissertations  are  uf  tiie  highest  value  for  students  of  Renais- 
sance craflsnianship,  at  a  time  when  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies had  been  condensed  in  the  practice  and  principles 
of  a  first-rale  master.  They  rank,  moreover,  as  excellent 
specimens  of  sound  Italian  style  appJicd  to  the  purpose  of 
technical  exposition."'  In  the  next  place,  we  possess  the 
fragments  of  a  discourse  on  Architecture,  and  a  short  defence 
of  Sculpture  against  Pninting,  from  which  numerous  details 
regarding  the  artist's  works  and  theories  can  be  derived. 

Cellini,  like  every  Florentine  of  many-sided  genius,  was 
also  ambitious  of  making  his  mark  as  a  poet.  Some  speci- 
mens of  his  compositions  will  be  found  translated  in  the 
following  pages  ;  and  a  collection  has  recently  been  formed 
of  his  scattered  verses.^  As  might  be  guessed,  they  are 
not  the  productions  of  a  literary  master  :  yet  they  confirm 
our  opinion  of  his  singularly  keen  and  stringent  personality. 

'  The  proK  works  und  collected  poems  mty  IwM  be  stcOicd  in  Milnned'a 
edition  {Florence,  Le  Uonnier,  iS;;).     MAhellini'a  linlc  book,  D^IU  Jtinu  di  , 
/)'.   C*.  (ICdDin,    Paiaiia,  iSSj),  ducrrei  Laicful  Bitcnlion  lot  iu  patient  aiut  | 
»ublle  aiial}^*!!!  o(  Cellini't  vei>ei. 

'  We  have  good  reason  lo  suppose  lliai  ihey  were  rc-writlen  hy  a  man  of 
leUcrt  Itcforc  going  lo  picM.    Signoi  Mildiie^i  bcUcvei  tlial  Ghcnudo  Spini 

Sietformed  this  office  for  the  author.    See  his  TraHati,  6fY.,  Florence,  ht 
ilocinicr.  1857,  p.  xrii. 
*  Se«  Milaneu's  edition  of  i)w  TrMiali,  cited  above. 
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I  laving  received  no  education  in  letters,  Cellini  never  learned 
to  write  grammatically.  His  poetry  suffers  naturally  more 
than  his  prose  from  awkward  incoherences.  He  rhymed 
with  difKculty  ;  frequently  tripped  in  rhythm  and  accent; 
and  affected  such  far-Ictclied  conceits  and  violent  images 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  sonnets  arc  unintelligible.  Of 
these  defects  he  was  fully  conscious,  speaking  with  modest 
humour  of  his  hosdureccia  Mu&a,  or  untutored  rustic  in- 
spiration. 

XXIII. 

Cellini  has,  finally,  to  be  estimated  as  an  artist  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  that  word.  While  approaching  this  part 
of  our  subject,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  he  showed  in 
boyhood  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts  of  design.  His 
father  longed  lo  make  him  a  musician  ;  but  though  the  lad 
became  a  skilful  llutc-player,  he  displayed  the  strongest 
aversion  to  this  exercise  of  his  talents.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  love  for  drawing  and  his  fnborn  mastery  over  technical 
processes  of  all  kinds  made  themselves  so  manifest,  that  no 
doubt  remained  about  his  real  vocation.  Like  nearly  all 
the  greatest  Florentine  artists  before  him,  sculptors,  painters, 
architects,  and  engravers,  he  was  put  at  an  early  age  to  the 
goldsmith's  trade.  Orcficeria,  as  then  tinderstood,  formed 
an  epitome  of  all  the  plastic  arts.'  Tlie  young  goldsmith 
did  not  merely  Icarn  how  to  work  in  precious  metals  and  to 
set  jewels,  fie  was  bound  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  brassfoundry,  the  methods  of  hammering  iron, 
the  secrets  of  chiselling  steel  for  medals  and  casting  dies. 
He  had  to  make  himself  an  expert  draughtsman,  to  study 
anatomy,  to  model  from  the  nude,  and  to  acquire  familiarity 
with  antique  masterpieces.  Enamelling  and  niello  formed 
special  branches  of  his  craft ;  nor  could  architecture  be 
neglected,  because   he  was  often   called   upon    to  fashion 

'  Of  Uiis  reUttoa  tif  Orejkeria  lo  Ihc  other  art  Cellini  himself  was  fully 
coaociow.  He  wniiei  u  follows  :  "  L'  mw  dcU*  ore£ce,  per  eueiv  maguior 
utedi  tune."— 7>*'/a/i.  p.  277- 

lie  speaks  of  architeclare,  ^cotpture,  and  painting  u  "  soreDe  camali "  of 
orcliceTia.— /Sm/.,  p.  6. 


Ubcmacles,  and  lo  execute  large  works  in  gold  or  silver 
which  resembled  buildings  by  their  intricacy  of  design. 
During  the  course  of  this  apprenticeship  he  gained  further 
insight  into  numerous  subordinate  processes,  such  as 
modelling  in  wax  or  stucco,  baking  tcrra-cotta,  preparing 
foils  for  gems.  He  studied  the  qualities  of  precious  stones 
and  pearls.  He  handled  every  instrument,  from  the  hammer 
of  the  gold-beater  and  the  chisel  of  the  stone-cutter  down 
to  the  engraver's  burin  and  the  palette  of  paste-^mijcers. 
He  had  to  be  as  ready  at  the  anvil  or  the  furnace  as  at  the 
more  delicate  operations  of  wire-drawing  and  filigree  mani- 
pulation. From  the  workshop  of  a  master-goldsmith  the 
apprentice  went  forth  able  to  select  his  own  particular  branch 
of  industry.  Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  so 
long  as  he  remaintxl  a  goldsmith,  he  was  forced  to  work  in 
miniature.  His  many  technical  accomplishments  were  cm- 
ployed  chicfy  in  producing  articles  of  plate,  jewellery,  and 
costly  furniture.  This  made  him,  while  he  continued  in 
the  trade,  a  servant  of  popular  caprice  and  fashion,  which 
varied  with  the  change  of  seasons.  Those  world-famous 
masters  who,  like  Ghiriandajo,  Donatello,  and  Brunelleschr, 
won  glory  by  their  subsequent  achievements  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  devoted  themselves  to  special 
studies  in  the  higher  arts  soon  after  their  prcntice-days 
were  over.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Cellini.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  goldsmith  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term 
until  he  had  completed  his  fortieth  year.  This  fact  has  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  we  criticise  his  serious  efforts 
in  statuary. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  during  his  early  manhood  CeUini 
felt  any  inclination  to  abandon  the  craft  which  he  had  chosen 
in  boyhood.  Perhaps  Nature  had  not  gifted  him  with  those 
imperative  instincts  which  force  some  artists  to  become 
sculptors  or  painters.  Perfiaps  the  large  admixture  of  the 
bravo  and  the  pleasure-seeker  in  his  character  prevented 
him  from  applying  to  intellectual  studies,  and  from  using 
his  technical  acquirements  as  a  siepptng-stone  toward  nobler 
undertakings.     It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  he  was 
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Daturally  formed  to  be  a  goldsmith,  but  that  ambition  led 
him  at  an  advanced  period  oi  life  to  rival  men  who  had 
already  made  their  mark  in  sculpture.  At  any  rate,  he 
exercised  his  eminent  artt&iic  faculties  through  more  than 
half  his  lifetime  in  the  humbler  trade,  earning  much  money 
by  his  undisputed  excellence,  spending  it  freely,  and  forming 
no  plans  for  the  future.  In  this  way  he  became  an  adept 
in  aU  the  technicalities  of  plastic  art ;  but  the  heart  and 
soul  and  vigour  of  the  man  found  vent  through  other 
channels.  In  1527,  for  instance,  we  know  that  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  throwing  up  his  profession  and  accepting 
a  captaincy  under  Orazio  Baglioni.  The  bravo  and  the 
soldier  kept  disputing  with  the  artist  in  his  nature.  Mean- 
vrfiile  he  never  relaxed  his  efforts  to  become  the  most  expert 
and  inventive  goldsmith  of  his  timeT  The  defects  which  are 
appar«it  in  his  more  ambitious  works,  and  which  1  shall 
have  to  point  out  shortly,  may  be  ascribed  to  this  composite 
temper  and  to  this  prolonged  contentment  with  a  subordinate 
branch  of  industry.  He  had  the  qualities  of  a  consummate 
craftsman,  not  those  of  an  imaginative  artist,  who  is  led 
irresbtibly  to  dedicate  bis  life  with  all  its  energies  to  the 
ideal. 

XXIV. 

Few  of  Benvenuto's  masterpieces  in  jewellery  and  gold- 
smith's work  survive.'  Artists  who  aspire  to  immortality 
should  shun  the  precious  metals.  The  same  fate  has 
probably  befallen  Cellini's  handiwork  as  befell  the  jewels 
he  took  to  pieces  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angclo.  Critics  have 
blamed  his  callousness  on  that  occasion ;  but  he  knew  well 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  waste  a  sigh  over  things  in  their 
nature  so  ephemeral  as  gold  and  silver  settings.  Still, 
some  authentic  pieces  of  his  workmanship  may  be  inspected 
in  the  collections  of  Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Saxe-Coburg-Golha.      Perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the 

•  The  rxhnit«Iivc  work  of  M,  Engine  Plon,  Batvemito  CtUini,  Orjhnv, 
XfAiaiiituT,  Sntlfieur,  Parin,  i88j,  vunluiii  a  coiiigjlclc  catalogue  q(  authentic 
and  dovbtlnl  pieces. 
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golden  salt-cellar  at  Vienna  and  tlie  medallions  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Alcssandro  de'  Medici,  since  these  aie  minutely 
described  for  us  in  hts  Memoirs. 

f  In  technical  excellence,  as  regards  all  processes  of  hand- 
ling, chasing,  and  engraving,  setting  and  mounting  precious 
stones,  enamelling  metals,  and  adapting  ingenious  designs 
with  bold  invention  to  the  special  purpose  of  the  object, 
these  rare  remnants  of  Cellini's  art  defy  competition.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that,  even  while  working  on  a 
small  scale,  he  displayed  more  manual  dexterity  and  more 
ornamental  luxuriance  than  any  of  the  higher  intellectual 
gifts.  The  man,  as  he  stands  revealed  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, was  lacking  in  reserve,  in  delicacy,  in  fineness  of 
emouon,  in  what  tiie  Germans  call  IttHigkeii,  in  elevation 
of  soul  and  imaginative  purity.  The  very  qualities  which 
render  his  life-history  dramatic  prove  the  externality  of 
his  nature,  the  violence  and  almost  coarseness  of  his 
temperament,  the  absence  of  poetry,  reflection,  reverie,  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  his  whole  being.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  his  artistic  work,  in  spite 
of  its  prodigious  skill,  fecundity  of  invention,  energy,  and 
thoroughness  of  execution,  is  deficient  in  depth,  deficient 
in  sweetness,  deficient  in  true  dignity  and  harmony, 
deficient  in  those  suggcative  beauties  which  inspire  a 
dream  and  waken  sympathy  in  the  bcholdciV 

Shortcomings  of  this  kind  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
dements  of  art  were  not  peculiar  to  Cellini.  They  mark 
learly  the  whole  productions  of  his  epoch.  Only  at 
enice  did  the  really  grand  style  survive  in  the  painting 
of  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto.  Michel  Angelo  indeed 
was  yet  alive  in  1543,  the  year  when  Ilenvenuto  essayed 
works  on  a  laige  scale  in  sculpture;  but  Michel  Angelo's 
greatest  achievements  belonged  to  the  past.  GiuUo 
Romano  retained  something  of  the  sacnrd  fire  which 
animated  his  master  Raphael's  pictures.  His  vigorous  but 
coarse  and  soulless  frescoes  may  be  properly  compared 
with  Cellini's  statuarj*.  Meanwhile,  the  marbles  of  Bandi- 
jicUi  and  Ammanati,  the  manneristic  productions  of  Monte- 
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lupo  and  MontorsolJ^  the  slovenly  performances  of  Vasari, 
the  cold  and  vacuous  paintings  of  Bronzino,  reveal  even  a 
lower  spiritual  vitality.  The  lamp  of  plastic  art  had  burned 
low  in  Italy. 

XXV. 

When  Cellini  left  the  sphere  of  jewellery  and  gold- 
smith's work,  that  emptiness  of  emotional  and  moral 
intention  on  which  I  have  been  dwelling  became  even 
more  apparent.  It  was  during  his  second  visit  to  France, 
in  the  year  1543,  that  he  aspired  to  be  a  sculptor  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  At  Paris  he  began  to  cast  statues 
on  a  large  scale  in  bronze,  and  to  design  colossal  works 
combining  statuary  and  architecture.  Of  the  clay  models 
for  the  fountain  at  Fonlaincbleau,  with  its  gigantic  Mars, 
so  minutely  described  in  his  autobiography,  nothing,  so  far 
35  1  am  aware,  is  now  extant.  But  we  still  possess  the 
Nymph,  which  was  transferred  from  Fontaincblcau  by  Henry 
II.  to  Diane  de  Poitiers  country-scat  at  Anct,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen.  The  defects  of  this  recumbent  figure  are  obvious. 
Though  it  might  pass  muster  on  a  candlestick,  the  model, 
expanded  to  something  over  life-size,  reveals  a  fatal  want 
of  meaning.  The  vacant 'features,  the  defective  physical 
structure,  and  the  inert  pose  of  this  nude  woman  are  not 
compensated  by  the  success  of  Benvenuto's  casting,  which 
is  indeed  remarkable.  All  the  bad  points  of  the  later 
Florentine  school  appear  here — a  preposterous  elongation 
of  the  body,  an  affected  attenuation  of  the  joints  and 
extremities,  and  a  complete  absence  of  expression. 


XXVI. 

It  was  not  perhaps  Cellini's  fault  that,  haxn'ng  worked 
till  past  forty  as  a  goldsmith,  he  should  fail  to  produce  an 
ideal  statue  at  the  first  attempt.  We  ought  rather  to  note 
with  admiration  his  industry  in  Che  pursuit  of  this  new 
aim,   and   the   progress   he  afterwards   made   under   great 
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diflRcultics  at  Florence.  Hts  sojourn  at  Paris  in  the 
service  of  King  Francis  somewhat  spoiled  him  as  a  maii^ 
but  powerfully  stimulated  hts  energies  as  an  artist.  After 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  always  more  or  less  discon- 
tented with  his  lot;  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  ambitious. 
From  that  last  period  of  his  active  life  (1545-1559)  five 
eminent  specimens  of  sculptor's  work  remain.  One  of 
these  is  the  large  bronze  bust  of  Duke  Cosimo,  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Palazzo  del  Bai^ello  at  Florence.  It  is  an 
unsympathetic  and  heavy  piece  of  portraiture,  but  true  to 
the  character  of  the  model.  A  second  is  the  bust  of  Bindo 
Altoviti  in  the  Palazzo  AJtoviti  at  Rome.  Another  is  the 
antique  statue  in  the  Ufiizzi,  restored  by  Benvenuto  for  a 
Ganymede.  He  had  to  supply  the  head,  arms,  and  part 
of  the  legs  of  this  fragment.  The  marble,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  is  well  wrought,  but  the  motive  of  the  restored 
figure  shows  a  misconception  of  classical  art.  The  boy's 
bead,  to  begin  with,  is  like  some  wax  block  in  a  barber's 
window — expressionless,  simpering,  and  crisply  curled. 
Then,  instead  of  lifting  the  cup  for  Jove  to  drink  from, 
this  Florentine  Ganymede  teases  a  fawning  eagle  at  his 
side  by  holding  up  a  goldfinch  for  the  royal  bird  to  peck 
at.  Before  speaking  of  the  Perseus,  which  is  Cellini's 
masterpiece,  I  must  allude  to  his  Crucifix  in  white  marble. 
This  he  esteemed  one  of  his  best  productions,  and  we  ha\'e 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  folk  in  Florence  were  of 
his  opinion.  It  still  exists  in  the  Escorial,  whither  the 
Grand  Duke  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain. 
Not  having  seen  the  Crucifix,  I  can  pass  no  judgment 
on  its  artistic  quality  or  value  as  a  piece  of  Christian 
sculpture.^ 

XXVIl. 

Cellini's  most  substantial  title  to  fame  rests,  and  must 
always  rest,  upon  his  Perseus,  that  dramatic  bronze  so 
superbly  placed  upon  its  pedestal  in  the  Loggia  de*  Lanzi, 


'  The  fine  engraving  of  thi>  cnicilix  In  Plon's  book  (nlnnche  xx.)  togeesti 
ttiat  L'clitni  nimed  M  a.  lealUtic  TepretenUition  of  phjndcai  exliauition. 
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fronting  the  great  piazza  of  Florence.  Until  quite  recently 
this  statue  stood  in  close  proximity  to  Michel  Angelo's 
David.  It  still  challenges  comparison  with  Donatello's 
Judith,  the  Hercules  and  Cacus  of  DandinellJ,  Ammannti's 
Neptune,  and  Gian  Bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabjnes. 
Surrounded  by  these  earlier  and  contemporary  perform- 
ances of  the  Florentine  school,  the  Perseus  holds  its  own 
with  honour.  !c  lacks,  indeed,  the  severe  pregnancy  and 
sombre  reserve  of  Donatello's  style.  It  misses  the  athletic 
simplicity  and  massive  sirength  of  Michel  Angelo's  hero. 
Buc  it  has  something  of  fascination,  a  bravura  brilliancy,  a 
sharpness  of  technical  precision,  a  singular  and  striking 
picturesqucness,  which  the  works  of  those  elder  masters 

^wanL  Far  above  Gian  Bologna's  academical  group  of  two 
naked  men  and  a  naked  woman,  above  the  blatant  in- 
capacity of  Bandincili  and  the  dull  pomposity  of  Ammanati, 
|he  Perseus  soars  into  a  region  of  authentic,  if  not  pure  or 
hnblime,  inspiration.  No  one  who  has  seen  it  once  will 
forget  that  ornate  figure  of  the  demigod,  triumphant  in  his 
stately  pose  above  the  twisted  corpse  of  the  decapitated 
Gorgoa. 
Much  might  be  urged  in  depreciation  of  Cellini's  Perseus. 
Contrary  to  the  traditions  of  later  Fiorcntinc  design,  the 
hero's  body  is  too  thick,  his  limbs  too  coarse,  and  his  head 
too  large  for  statuesque  dignity.  Why  this  should  be  so 
tempts  our  curiosity ;  for  the  small  wax  model  made  by 
Cellini,  and  now  preserved  among  several  precious  relics 
of  like  sort  in  the  Palazzo  del  Bargello,  exhibits  the  same 
figure  with  longer  and  slimmer  proportions.  There  the 
Perseus  stands  as  light  and  airy  as  Gian  Bologna's 
Mercurj',  without  any  loss  of  his  superhuman  vigour.  I 
have  sometimes  indulged  the  conjecture  thai  Benvenulo 
deliberately  shortened  and  thickened  his  statue  with  the 
view  of  working  it  in  bronze.  Wc  know  that  he  was 
anxiously  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  castiiiy  the 
whole  figure  in  such  wise  that  the  liquid  metal  should  fill 
all  parts  of  the  mould,  from  the  upraised  head  of  Medusa 
to  the  talaria  and  feet  of  Perseus,  at  one  jeL     He  succeeded 
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in  tKis  (our  de  force  of  technical  dexterity.  But  possibly 
he  saciificcd  the  grace  and  elevation  of  his  own  conception 
to  the  ambition  of  the  craftsman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
first  defect  to  notice  in  the  Perseus  is  this  of  physical 
vulgarity.  Then  the  face  is  comparatively  vacant  of 
expression,  though  less  so  than  with  many  of  the  master's 
works.  Next,  the  helmet  is  surcharged  with  ornament,  and 
the  torso  displays  many  meaningless  muscular  details.  But 
after  these  criticisms  have  been  made,  the  group — that  is, 
the  conquering  hero  and  the  prostrate  Gorgon — remains 
one  of  the  most  attractive  products  of  modern  statuary. 
We  discern  in  it  the  last  spark  of  genuine  Italian  Renais- 
sance inspiration.'  It  is  still  instinct  with  the  fire  and 
bizarre  foice  of  FlorenLinc  genius. 

The  pedestal  has  been,  not  altogether  unjustly,  blamed 
for  being  too  small  for  the  statue  it  supports.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  bronze  above  it,  this  elaborately 
decorated  base  is  slight  and  overloaded  with  superfluous 
details.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  Cellini  might  rot  ha^-c 
pleaded  something  in  self-defence  against  our  criticism.  No 
one  thinks  of  the  pedestal  when  he  has  once  caught  sight 
of  Perseus.  It  raises  the  demigod  in  air  ;  and  that  sufHces 
for  the  sculptor's  purpose.  Afterwards,  when  our  minds 
are  satiated  with  the  singular  conception  so  intensely 
realised  by  the  enduring  art  of  bronze,  we  turn  in  leisure 
moments  to  the  base  on  which  the  statue  rests.  Our 
fancy  plays  among  those  masks  and  cornucopias,  those 
goats  and  female  Satyrs,  those  little  snuff-box  deities,  and 
the  wayward  bas-relief  beneath  them.  There  is  much  to 
amuse,  if  not  to  instruct  or  inspire  us  there. 

Although  the  Perseus  may  not  be  a  great  work  of  plastic 
design,  worthy  of  sculpture  in  its  best  periods,  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  the  most  characteristic  product  of  the  vehement, 
ambitious  artist's  soul  which  throbbed  in  the  vrriter  of 
Cellini's  Memoirs.     It  remains  the  final  effort  of  Florentine 


*  The  works  of  lean  Boullogn*  of  Douiti,  commonly  oiled  Gun  Bolofrna, 
which  ivrc  ^omewhut  Liter  in  tUic  llian  Celii^i'^  oaght  perhaps  lo  haTc  be«n 
tneiKioned  «<•  cxcepdont  in  ihe  scnUncc  ftlxnt. 
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genius  upon  the  wane,  striking  a  last  blow  for  the  ideals, 
mistaken,  perchance^  but  iiiiinfully  pursued,  which  Florence 
followed  through  the  several  stages  of  the  Renaissance. 

XXVIII. 

Cellini's  autobiography  circulated  in  MS.  and  was 
frequently  copied  before  its  first  committal  to  the  press  in 
1730.  The  result  is  that  the  extant  MSS.  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  readings,  and  that  the  editions,  of  which  I 
am  acquainted  with  six,  namely,  those  of  Cocchi,  Carpani, 
Tassi,  Molint,  Bianchi,  and  Camerini,  have  by  no  means 
equal  value/  The  one  to  be  generally  recommended  is 
that  of  Signor  B.  Bianchi,  founded  upon  the  preceding 
edition  of  Molini.  Tassi  and  Molini,  I  must  state,  were 
the  first  editors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  original  or  parent 
codex,  while  Bianchi  compared  Molini's  printed  text  through- 
out with  the  autograph.  This  authoritative  MS.  belongs  to 
the  Laurcntian  collection  in  Florence.  It  was  written  for 
the  most  part  by  Michelc  di  Goro  Vestri,  the  youth  whom 
CclUni  cmpJoyed  as  bis  amanuensis;  in  some  parts  aJso  by 
himself,  and  again  by  a  second  amanuensis.  Perhaps  we 
owe  its  abrupt  and  infelicitous  conclusion   to  ^thc  fact  that 

'  ].  Anlonio  Coi^lii's  evUlion  wa»  printed  at  Napl»  in  1730,  wiih  ihc  dale 
C^Ufia.  2.  Cio.  Palamedc  Cnrpam's  was  printed  in  three  vol*,  at  Milan, 
Sot  Tip,  lie'  Ciftuici  lulioni,  in  1806.  3,  Francesco  Tawt's  ikp[>rarcil  al 
n(>renc*.  Gnglielino  I'iatii,  in  llircc  vi:!».,  1S29.  4.  Ginteppc  Mulini's 
appeAted  xi  Florence,  Tipcat,  alt'  insegria  di  Dante.  In  two  voU..  lS.13.  This 
rdilion  had  b«i)  preceded  by  «  duodecimo  texi  publUhed  by  Mnlini  on  the 
«>th  o(  Decenilwr  1830,  *ii»ull»ncoi>sIy  wuh  Tasii  s  above  mciyiuneil.  When 
Molini  compared  Tufii's  text  with  the  L-iuTcniian  MS.,  he  law  lliat  ther«  wa« 
nomtoi  ■lliird  edition  (ihitt  of  183a),  more  exact  tLmn  cither.  5.  B.  Itiandii's 
ap[>eared  at  Florence,  i.c  Monnicr,  one  vol.,  tfi^2.  6.  Thai  of  Kucenio 
<^in«Tini,  Milan,  Sonaogno,  i!i86,  it  a  popul.n  ret'T>nt,  with  aii  inirDductiaa 
ud  irtme  sddJiioDat  nolci.  The  text  which  I  have  principally  u<;cd  i* 
HUnchi'*.  I  may  here  take  Decision  to  explain  that  the  nam  appended  to 
mv  iransialinn  have  la  a  lai^c  extent  luren  condeni.cd  from  Ihc  an»urati«ns  of 
Carpani's  Ta"i't,  ami  Molini'*  editions  with  some  add itiviial  informatioa 
derived  Intn  Bianchi,  Camerini,  and  the  valuable  French  work  of  I'Inn  {/!.  C, 
Orfitff,  Afaiatllrur,  SeHiftfur,  I'aii.s  t8tij).  A  coiisiderahic  number  of  notes 
1u*e  twien  nipphcd  by  myitcli,  partly  upcin  dciaiU  rcxpecting  the  Italian  text, 
Slid  pwtly  tipou  poiiilt  cwinected  wrah  nUtoiy  and  cectinical  anitlic  proccuex. 
It  mea  not  Mem  neceuary,  after  ll^ii  acltnowledcment,  to  refer  each  item  to 
thvnrieinal  source*  which  have  bec"  succciii vdy  ini:orpr>rnletl  into  a  %-anortim 
OomtDentaiy  on  the  Aitmein,  oc  to  indicate  ibe  porlioa  I  cau  claim  for  my 
cm  rBuuthc*. 
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Benvenuto  disliked  the  trouble  of  writing  with  his  own 
hand.  From  notes  upon  the  codex,  it  appears  that  this 
was  the  MS.  submitted  to  Benedetto  Varchi  in  1559.  It 
once  belonged  to  Andrea,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  Cavalcanti. 
His  son,  Lorenzo  Cavalcanti,  gave  it  to  the  poet  Redi,  who 
used  it  as  a  Usia  rfi"  lingua  for  the  Delia  Cruscan  vocabulary. 
Subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  booksellers, 
and  was  bought  by  L.  Poirot,  who  bequeathed  it,  on  his 
death  in  1S25,  to  the  Laurentian  Library.^ 

The  autobiography  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Goethe,  into  French  by  Leopold  Leclanchd,  and  into 
English  by  Nugent  and  Roscoe.  The  German  version,  1 
need  hardly  say,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  pure  and  solid 
style ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  found  it  reproduce 
the  meaning  of  the  original  with  fidelity.  The  French, 
which  appeared  subsequently  to  a  version  of  Vasari  by  the 
same  translator,  displays  a  more  intimate  familiarity  with 
sixteenth-century  Italian  than  Goethe's ;  but  it  is  some- 
times careless,  especially  toward  the  conclusion,  showing 
that  the  writer  did  not  always  choose  to  follow  Cellini  in 
his  redundancies  of  phrase.  Of  the  English  version  which 
hears  the  name  of  Thomas  Roscoe,  son  to  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  d^  Medici  and  Leo  A'.,  I  am 
unable  to  speak  very  highly.  It  has  the  merit  of  a  sound 
old-fashioned  style,  but  it  is  grossl}'  inaccurate ;  the  uninten- 
tional misunderstandings  of  the  text  are  innumerable,  and  the 
translator  has  felt  himself  at  liberty  toomit  or  to  misrepresent 
whole  passages  which  he  deemed  unfit  for  ears  and  eyes 
polite.  Since  my  excuse  lor  offering  a  new  translation  to  the 
English  public  rests  upon  the  deficiencies  of  Roscoe,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  point  out  a  few  of  his  errors  in  this  place. 

To  begin  with,  although  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  preface  de- 
clares that  he  has  adhered  closely  to  the  original  text 
publi'shed  by  Molini,  he  deals  unscrupulously  with  some 
important  passages.  For  example,  he  blurs  the  incident 
of  Faustina  and  her  waiting-maid  recoi'dcd  In  Book  i.  chap. 

'  See  Taw,  voL  L  ppu  ib.-iudv. ;  and  Mwlmi,  ml.  i.  pp.  vi.-ix.,  for  the 
'  till*  MS. 


xxtx.  He  suppresses  the  episode  of  Paolo  Micccri  and 
Catcrina  in  Book  ii.  chaps.  x>:x.,  xxxiij.— xxxv.  lie  con- 
fuses the  story  of  Ccncio  and  La  Oambctta  in  Book  ii. 
chap.  Lxi.  It  is  true  that  he  might  defend  his  action  on 
the  score  that  these  passages  are  uncdifying  and  offensive ; 
but  be  ought  to  have  indicated  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  modifications  and  omissions.  Personally,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  a  book  is  worth  translating,  It  ought  to  be  set  forth 
at  full.  Upon  this  principle  1  have  made  my  own  version, 
feeling  that  it  is  not  right  to  defraud  English  readers  of 
any  insight  into  the  conditions  of  society  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  of  any  insight  into  the  character  of  Cellini  him- 
self, which  these  Memoirs  may  afford.  Here,  however, 
there  is  room  for  various  judgments  ;  and  some  critics  may 
maintain  that  Roscoe  chose  the  more  expedient  method. 

Upon  the  point  of  accuracy,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
^competent  judges  will  be  agreed.  I  therefore  proceed  to 
!cct  a  few  test-passages  which  will  show  how  Utile 
toscoe's  translation  is  to  be  relied  upon.  In  each  case  I 
vritl  first  copy  the  Italian,  next  add  a  literal  version,  and 
finally  give  Roscoe's  words  : — 

1. 

Questo  cartone  fu  la  prima  belln  opera  cbc  Michel  A^oto  mostrb 
delle  maravigliose  sue  vinii,  e  Id  fccc  n  gara  con  un  tduo  die  lo 
bceva.     {Biancht,  p.  23.) 

This  cartoon  was  the  lirst  fine  work  of  art  which  Michel  A^nolo 
dispUyed  in  proof  of  his  marvellous  taknis,  and  he  made  it  la  com- 
petition with  another  drauj;litsman  {i.e.,  Lionardo  da  Vinci), 

This  cirtoon  was  the  first  in  which  Michel  Ajjnolo  displayed  his 
extriordinar)'  abilities  ;  as  ke  tniuU  this  and  another,  which  were  to 
adors  the  hall.     {Roscor,  p.  21.)' 


Perchftredevocontinuamcnte  i  fatti  del  divino  Michel  Agnolo  .  .  , 
c  da  qucDa  mai  mi  sono  ispiccato.     {Biitncht,  p.  aj.) 

Because  I  had  perpelually  bcTorc  my  eyes  the  works  of  the  divine 
Michel  Agnolo  .  .  .  and  from  it  I  have  never  swerved. 

Because  I  had  sttn  the  works  of  the  divine  Michel  Agnwlo  .  .  . 
and  never  once  hsi  tight  of  it.     {Roscoe,  p.  23.) 
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III. 


Cosl  ci  legammo  i  grembiuli  indietro.     (BiancAi,  p.  25.) 

So  we  tied  our  aprons  behind  our  backs. 

Ho  we  buckled  on  our  knapsacks.     {Roscoe,  p.  25.) 


IV. 

Mi  preg6,  che  io  facessi  di  sorte  chc  lui  1'  avessi  a'  sua  di. 
i^Bianchi,  p.  loi.) 

He  begged  me  so  to  work  that  he  should  have  it  during  his  life- 
time. 

Requested  me  to  endeavour  to  please  him  by  my  execution. 


V. 

Me  ne  andai  dalli  destri  del  mastio.     {Bianchi,  p.  239.) 
I  went  toward  the  latrines  of  the  fortress. 

I  went  and  got  out  upon  the  right  side  of  the  tower.  (Rascoe, 
p.  248.) 

VI. 

Perch^  io  ho  considerato  che  in  quella  vostra  forma  ^  entrato  pitl 
roba  che  'I  suo  dovere.     (Bianchi,  p.  322.) 

For  1  have  reflected  that  more  metal  entered  that  mould  of  yours 
than  it  could  properly  hold. 

For  1  have  taken  into  consideration  that  there  has  been  a  greater 
consumption  of  metal  upon  this  work  than  should  have  been.  (Roscoe, 
P-  333) 

VII. 

Se  io  avessi  veduto  mctter\-i  nella  forma  1'  anima,  con  una  sola 
parola  io  v'  arci  insegnato  chc  la  tigura  sarebbe  venuta  benissimo. 
{Bimchi,  p.  333.) 

If  I  had  seen  you  placing  your  block  inside  the  mould,  I  could 
with  one  word  have  taught  you  how  the  figure  would  have  come  out 
to  perfection. 

If  I  h.id  but  instructed  you  with  a  single  word,  the  figure  would 
have  come  out  admirably,     {Roscoe,  p.  323.) 


VI 11. 

Mandate  a  1'  Eib.i,      {Bianchi,  p.  421.) 

Sent  to  the  island  of  Elba. 

Sent  to  the  Elbe.     {Roscoe,  p.  413.) 
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IX. 

La  qaal  co»a  non  credette  mai  nessuno  di  questi  pratki  di  qaella 
arte.     (UtaiicAi,  p,  421.) 

Which  none  of  ihe  masters  versed  in  that  art  believed  to  be 
possiblcL 

Ami  do  twt  tmagini  thai  evtry  eommoa  artist  eouid  havt  doiu  as 
mucM,     {Roscffe,  p,  413.) 

X. 

E'  biso^ava  fare  moUo  maggiore  la  fornace,  dove  io  arei  potuto 
fare  nn  mine  di  gitto,  grosso  quanto  io  ho  la  gamba,  e  con  quella 
gravczia  ui  ineullo  caldo  per  foria  ve  1'  aiei  fatto  andare ;  dove  il 
mio  ramo  chc  va  in^ini;  a'  picdi  quella  sei  braccia  chc  io  dico,  non  & 
^nsso  piu  chc  dua  diia.    Imp^b  e*  non  portava  1  pregio.    {Jiianc/u\ 

P-  4*3  ) 

1  must  have  made  ihc  furnace  much  larger,  in  wjiich  case  I  might 

hare  constnicted  a  condutl  as  thick  as  my  teg,  and  so  by  the  weight 

of  the  molten  metal  [  could  have  forced  lit  down  ;  whereas,  niy  pipe, 

which  runs  the  six  cubits  I  have  stated  to  the  statue's  feet,  is  not 

thicker  than  two  inches.     However,  it  was  noT  worth  the  irouble  and 

expense. 

I  mutt  then  have  made  the  furnace  much  bigger,  ta  he  able  Io  cast 

n  pitce  i>/ iraxs  its  thick  as  my  les^,  and  with  that  weight  of  hot  metnt 

i  should  have  made  it  comg  out  by  force  ;    whereas,  tny  brass,  which 

goes  down  to  the  feet  six  cubits,  as  [  ineniianed  before,  is  not  above 

two  inches  thick.     Thtrtfort  il  was  not  worth  your  notice.    {Roscoe, 

P-  415) 

XI. 

Io  feci  una  manica.     {Sianchi,  p.  434.) 

I  made  a  funnel-shaped  furnace. 

I  made  a  sort  ofjenct.     {Rcscaa,  p.  416.) 

XII. 

Dare  nelSe  «pine.     (BiaHch',  p.  426.) 

Drive  in  the  plugs. 

Petir  out  the  hot  metal.     {Roscoe,  p.  417.) 


XIII. 

It  principe  e  Don  Giovanni.     {Btanchi,  p.  450.) 
The  Prince  (or  Duke's  eldest  son)  and  Don  Giovanni. 
Tht priaca,  Dott  GiffvoHHi,  &c     {Roscoi,  p.  437.) 
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XIV. 

E  diccva  male  di  qucsto  popolo.     {Biaat^hi,  p.  455.) 
And  he  spoke  abiiiively  of  thai  people  of  Florence. 
And  ali  the  til  that  was  said  of  him  by  the  populace.     (RauM, 
P-  441  ) 

XV. 

lo  ne  feci  ua  poco  di  mal  giudiiio,  ma  io  non  immagmavo  nulla 
di  quelto  che  mi  awcnnc,     (^JitaruJii,  p.  48(.) 

1  drew  a  somewhat  bad  conclusion  frain  his  hint;  but  1  did  not 
in  the  least  picture  to  nivsclf  what  was  Jjojng  to  happen  to  me. 

/  was  guHty  e/att  err<>r  in  judgment,  but  was  Hot  ai  all  nustaktn 
in  what  happened  to  me,     {Rffstoe,  p.  467.) 

XVI. 

A  voi  e'  danno  time  Ic  stoviglie,     {itiijHchi,  p.  4S3.) 

To  you  they  give  all  the  crockery. 

They  give  you  napkins,     (/iastroe,  p.  469.) 

XVII. 

Io  seniendomi  ardcre  il  sesso.     (£ianchi,  p.  483.) 

I,  feeling  my  seat  burn, 

1  felt  tny  Mu'n  ail  on  ure.     {Rescoe,  p.  469.) 

xviir. 

Imporiava  la  maggior  gabcUa ;  c  che  egli  non  mancherebbe. 
(BiOMcAi,  p.  490.) 

It  (the  lease)  involved  the  highest  tax,  and  that  be  would  not  fail 
of  his  wotd. 

7'he  farm  would  pnyduc*  more,  and  could  not  possi^y  fail, 
(Jioscoe,  p.  475.) 


I  have  selected  these  few  instances  at  random,  when  I 
iniglit  have  culled  titc  like  by  haiidfuls.  But  I  may  further- 
more add  that  Koscoe  is  hardly  less  negligent  in  translating 
the  Italian  of  Cellini's  commentators.  Thus  wc  read  on 
page  265  this  vereiun  of  a  note  by  Carpani :  "He  was 
under  apprehension  of  being  flayed  alhx."  Carpani  wrote 
scannato,  which  means  having  his  throat  cut}     It  remains 

•  Caipani,  »oL  i,  p.  413. 
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in  the  last  place  to  be  remarked  that  Roscoe  is  not  excused 
by  ha\'ii)g  followed  bad  readings  of  the  original  or  incom- 
plete authorities.  His  translation  (dated,  in  its  second 
edition,  January  l,  1847)  appeared  afttr  the  labours  of 
Carpani,  Tassi,  and  Moliiii,  and  professes  on  the  title-page 
to  be  "collated  with  the  new  text  of  Giuseppe  Molini," 

I  have  now  shown  reason  why  a  new  translation  of 
Cellini's  autobiography  in  our  language  is  not  a  superlluity. 
At  the  satne  time,  after  severely  criticising  my  predecessor, 
I  disclaim  the  pretension  that  my  own  version  will  be  found 
impeccable.  There  are  many  passages  which  it  is  es- 
ircmcly  hard  for  an  Italian  even,  versed  in  the  old  dialect 
of  Tuscany,  to  understand.^  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  Cellini's  colloquial  style,  and  to  the  involved  constructions 
occasioned  by  his  impetuous  flow  of  utterance  in  dictation, 
Mit  also  to  his  habitual  use  of  familiar  terms  regarding  life 
and  art,  the  exact  significance  of  which  can  now  be  hardly 
reproduced.  Furthermore,  I  may  add  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  avoid  slips  while  working  through  so  long  a  nar- 
rative in  prose,  and  aiming  at  a  certain  uniformity  of  diction. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  translate  Celllui's  Memohs  taxes  all 
the  resources  of  the  English  language.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  well-nigh  impossible  to  match  that  vast  vocabulary 
of  vulgar  phrases  and  technical  terminology.  Some  of 
Cellini's  most  vivid  illustrations  owe  tlieir  pungency  and 
special  colouring  to  customs  whicii  have  long  passed  out 
of  current  usage.  Many  of  his  most  energetic  epigrams 
depend  for  their  effect  upon  a  spontaneous  employment  of 
contemporary  norentitic  slang.  Not  a  few  of  his  most 
striking  descriptions  lose  their  value  without  the  precise 
equivalents  for  works  of  art  or  handicraft  or  armoury  now 
obsolete.  In  the  next  place,  his  long-winded  and  ungram- 
matical  periods,  his  suspended  participles,  his  \xhemently 
ill-conjugated  verbs,  his  garrulous  anacolutha  and  passionate 
aposiopeses,  his  ingenious  recourse  to  repeated  pronouns 
and  reiterated  adverbs  for  sustaining  a  tottering  sentence, 
his  conversational  resumption  of  the  same  connective  phrases, 
'  See  Molini's  ptefice  to  his  edition^  vol.  i.  p.  x. 


his  breathless  and  fiery  incoherence  following  short  incisive 
clauses  of  a  glittering  and  trenchant  edge,  a]i  these  peculiar- 
ities, dependent  on  the  man's  command  of  his  vernacular 
and  his  untutored  talent  for  expression,  offer  stumbling- 
blocks  at  every  turn  to  the  translator  who  wishes  to 
preserve  something  of  the  tone  of  the  original  while  pre- 
senting a  contiiiuous  discourse  to  modern  readers.  The 
almost  impossible  task  has  to  be  attempted  of  reproducing 
the  effect  of  heedless  animated  talking. 

My  own  system  has  been  to  adopt  a  compromise  between 
such  literal  rendering  as  might  have  made  the  English 
version  not  only  unpalatable,  but  almost  unintelligible,  and 
such  elaborate  recasting  of  the  original  as  would  have 
prcsen'ed  the  sense  at  a  regrettable  sacrifice  of  character 
and  vivacity.  I  may  here  notice  that  Cellini  appears,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  undertaking,  to  have  been  more 
tentative,  more  involved  in  diction,  than  he  afterwards 
became  ;  in  fact,  he  only  gradually  formed  his  style.  There- 
fore I  have  suffered  the  earlier  sections  of  my  version  to 
retain  a  certain  stiHhcss,  which  relaxes  by  degrees  until  the 
style  of  the  translator  is  in  its  turn  fashioned. 
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Tins  TALE  OF  MY  SORF: -TROUBLED  LIFE   I   WRITE, 

To  THANK  THE  GOD  OF  NATURE.  WHO  CONVEYED 
My  soul  TO  UE,   AND  WITH  SUCH  CASE  HATH  STAYED 

'  That  divers  noble  deeds  I've  brought  to  light. 

'TwAs  He  subdued  my  cruel  fortune's  spite  : 
Life  glory  virtue  measureless  hath  made 
Such  grace  worth  beauty  be  through  me  displayed 
That  few  can  rival,  none  surpass  ue  quite. 

Only  it  chif.vks  me  when  I  understand 

What  precious  time  in  vanity  I've  spent — 

The  wind  it  bearetii  man's  frail  thoughts  away. 

Yet,  since  remorse  avails  not,  I'm  content. 

As  erst  1  CAME,  WELCOME  TO  GO  ONE  DAV, 

Here  in  the  Flower  of  this  fair  Tuscan  land. 
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I. 

ttL  men  of  whatsoever  quality  they  be,  who  have  done 
anything  of  excellence,  or  which  may  properly  resemble 
excellence,  ought,  if  they  are  persons  of  truth  and  honesty, 
to  describe  their  life  with  iheir  own  hand;  but  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  so  tine  an  enterprise  till  ihey  have  passed 
tbc  age  of  forty.  This  duty  occurs  to  my  own  mind,  now 
that  I  am  travelling  beyond  the  term  of  fifty-eight  years, 
and  am  in  Florence,  the  city  of  my  birth.  Many  untoward 
tilings  can  I  remeniber,  such  as  happen  to  all  who  live 
upon  our  earth  ;  and  from  those  adversities  I  am  now  more 
free  than  at  any  previous  period  of  my  career — nay,  it 
seems  to  mc  that  I  enjoy  greater  content  of  sou]  .ind  health 
of  body  than  ever  1  did  in  bygone  years.  I  can  also  bring 
to  mind  some  pleasant  goods  and  some  inestimable  evils, 
which,  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  backward,  strilce  terror 
in  me,  and  astonishment  that  I  should  have  reached  this 
igc  of  fifty-eight,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God,  1  am  still 
travelling  prosperously  forward. 
%  •  * 

iT-  *  II. 

[t  is  trvie  that  men  who  have  laboured  with  some  show 
^excellence,  have  already  given  knowledge  of  themselves 
to  the  world ;  and  this  alone  ought  to  suffice  them ;  I  mean 
the  fact  that  they  have  proved  their  manhood  and  achieved 
renown.  Yet  one  must  needs  live  like  others  ;  and  so 
ip  a  work  like  this  there  will  always  be  found  occasion 
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for  natural  bragging,  which  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  the  first 
is  that  a  man  should  let  others  know  he  draws  his  lineage 
from  persons  of  worth  and  most  ancient  origin. 

I  am  called  Benvcnuto  Cellini,  son  of  Maestro  Giovanni, 
son  of  Andrea,  son  of  Cnstofano  Cellini;  my  mother  was 
Madonna  Elisabetta,  daughter  to  Stefano  Granacci ;  both 
parents  citiztns  of  Florence.  It  Is  found  written  in 
chronicles  made  by  our  ancestors  of  Florence,  men  of  old 
time  and  of  credibility,  even  as  Giovanni  Vtllani  writes, 
that  the  city  of  Florence  was  evidently  built  in  imitation 
of  the  fair  city  of  Rome;  and  certain  remnants  of  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Baths  can  yet  be  traced.  These  things 
are  near  Santa  Croce.  The  Capitol  was  where  is  now  the 
Old  Market.  The  Rotonda  Is  entire,  which  was  made  for 
the  temple  of  Mars,  and  is  now  dedicated  to  our  Saint 
John.  That  thus  it  was,  can  very  well  be  seen,  and  can- 
not be  denied  ;  hut  the  said  buildings  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  Rom.e.  Me  who  caused  them  to  be  built, 
they  say,  was  Julius  Csesar,  in  concert  with  some  noblei 
Romans,  who,  when  Ficsolc  had  been  stormed  and  taken,' 
raised  a  city  in  this  placcj  and  each  of  them  took  in  hand 
to  erect  one  of  these  notable  edifices. 

Julius  Csesar  had  among  his  captains  a  man  of  highest 
rank  and  valour,  who  was  called  Fiorino  of  Cellino,  which 
is  a  village  about  two  miles  distant  from  Monte  Fiascone. 
Now  this  Fiorino  took  up  his  quarters  under  tlic  liill  of 
Fiesole,  on  the  ground  where  Florence  now  stands,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  river  Arno,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  troops.  All  those  soUUeni  and  others  who  had  to 
do  with  the  said  captain,  used  then  to  say :  "  Let  us  go 
to  Fir>renze ; "  as  well  because  the  said  captain  was  called 
Fiorino,  as  also  because  the  place  he  had  chosen  for  his 
quarters  was  by  nature  very  rich  in  floHrers,  Upon  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  therefore,  since  this  name  strucl 
Julius  Csesar  as  being  fair  and  apt,  and  given  by  circum^ 
stance,  and  seeing  furthermore  that  (lowers  themsclvc 
bring  good  augury,  he  appointed  the  name  of  Florence 
the  town.      He  wished  besides  to  pay  his  valiant  captain 
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compliment;  and  he  loved  him  all  the  more  fui  having 
drawn  him  from  a  very  iiumble  place,  and  tor  llic  reason 
that  so  excellent  a  man  was  a  creature  of  his  own.  The 
name  that  learned  inventors  and  investigators  of  siicli 
etymologies  adduce,  as  that  Florence  is  tlowing  at  the  Arno, 
cannot  hold  ;  seeing  that  Rome  is  (lowing  at  the  Tiberj 
Ferrara  is  flowing  at  the-  Po,  Lyons  is  flowing  at  the  Soanc, 
Paris  is  flowing  at  the  Seine,  and  yet  the  names  of  nil 
these  towns  arc  different,  and  have  come  to  tliem  by  other 
ways.' 

'i'hus  then  we  find  ;  and  thus  we  believe  that  wc  arc 
descended  from  a  man  of  worth.  Furthermore,  wc  find 
ihat  there  arc  Cellinis  of  our  stock  in  Kavcnna,  that  most 
ancient  town  of  Italy,  where  too  are  plenty  of  gentle  folk. 
Is  Piss  also  there  arc  some,  and  I  have  discovered  them 
in  many  parts  of  Christendom  ;  and  in  this  stale  also  the 
breed  exists,  men  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  for 
rot  many  years  ago  a  young  man,  called  Liica  Cellini,  a 
beardless  youth,  fought  with  a  soldier  of  experience  and  a 
most  valorous  man,  named  Francesco  da  Vicorali,  who  had 
frequently  fought  before  in  single  combat.  Tliis  Luca,  by 
his  own  valour,  with  sword  in  hand,  overcame  and  slew 
him,  with  such  bravery  and  stoutness  that  he  moved  the 
folk  to  wonder,  who  were  expecting  quite  the  contrai^ 
issue  ;  so  that  I  glory  in  tracing  my  descent  from  men  of 
valour. 

As  for  the  tHHing  honours  which  I  have  gained  for  my 
house,  under  the  well-known  conditions  of  our  present 
ways  of  living,  and  by  means  of  my  art,  albeit  the  same 
are  matters  of  no  great  moment,  I  will  relate  these  in  their 
proper  time  and  place,  taking  much  more  pride  in  having 
been  bom  humble  and  having  laid  some  honoumblc  founda- 
tion for  my  family,  than  if  I  had  been  born  of  great  lineage 


1  Be  is  aJluding  to  ihe  ntime  F/uenda,  which  some  anuquarics  of  hii  day 
tbcwght  lo  hmve  Veen  the  eatlttH  name  of  ibc  cily,  derived  from  iis  licing  nenr 
drufJiMHtt.  I  have  trantbicd  the  word  finmst  in  the  text  Hieralljr,  though 
nf  coBnc  II  ■i^Diii's  "siluatcd  on  a  Howtng  river."  I  need  not  call  aileniion 
Ut  the  spoCTTpIul  nature  of  Celimi's  own  denv.ition  Trotn  the  Dime  of  his 
■appOMd  anceitot. 
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and  had  stained  or  overclouded  that  by  my  base  qualities. 
So  tlien  I  will  make  a  beginning  by  saying  bow  jt  pleased 
God  I  should  be  bom. 


III. 

My  ancestors  dwdt  in  Val  U'  Ainbra,  where  they  owned 
large  estates,  and  lived  like  tittic  lurds,  in  retirement,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  then  contending  factions.  They 
were  all  men  devoted  to  arms  and  of  notable  bravery.  In 
that  time  one  of  their  sons,  the  younger,  who  was  called 
Cristofano,  roused  a  great  feud  with  certain  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  Now  the  heads  of  the  families  on  both 
sides  Took  part  in  it,  and  the  fire  kindled  seemed  to  them 
so  threatening  that  their  houses  were  like  to  perish  utterly; 
the  elders  upon  this  consideration,  in  concert  with  my  own 
ancestors,  removed  Cristofano  ;  and  the  other  youth  with 
whom  the  quarrel  began  was  also  sent  away.  They  sent 
their  young  man  to  Siena.  Our  folk  sent  Cristofano  lo 
Florence ;  and  there  they  bought  for  him  a  little  house  in 
Via  Chiara,  close  to  the  convent  of  S.  Orsola,  and  they 
also  purchased  for  him  some  very  good  property  near  the 
Pontca  Rifredi.  The  said  Cristofano  took  wife  in  Florence, 
and  had  sons  and  daughters;  and  when  all  the  datighters 
had  been  portioned  off,  the  sons,  after  their  father's  death, 
divided  what  remained.  The  house  in  Via  Chiara  with 
some  other  trifles  fell  to  the  share  of  one  of  the  said  sons, 
who  had  the  name  of  Andrea.  He  also  took  wife,  and 
liad  four  male  children.  The  first  was  called  Girolamo, 
the  second  Dartolommeo,  the  third  Giovanni,  who  was 
afterwards  my  father,  and  the  fourth  Fiancesco.  TTiis 
Andrea  Cellini  was  very  well  versed  in  arcliitecture,  as  it 
was  then  practised,  and  lived  by  it  as  his  trade.  Giovanni, 
who  was  my  father,  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  any  of 
the  other  brothers.  And  since  Vitruvius  says,  amongst 
other  things,  that  one  who  wishes  to  practise  that  art  well 
must  have  something  of  music  and  good  drawing,  Ciiovanni, 
when  he  had  mastered  drawing,  began  to  turn  liis  mind  to 
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mttsic,  and  togrethcr  with  the  theory  learned  to  play  most 
excellently  on  the  Wol  and  the  flute;  and  being  a  person 
of  studiuus  habits,  he  left  his  home  but  seldom. 

They  had  for  neighbour  in  the  next  house  a  man  called 
Stefano  Granacci,  who  had  several  daughters,  all  of  them  of 
remarkable  beauty.  As  it  pleased  God,  Giovanni  noticed 
one  of  these  girls  who  was  named  EUsabetla ;  and  she 
found  such  favour  with  him  that  he  asked  her  in  marriage. 
The  fathers  of  both  of  them  being  well  acquainted  through 
their  dose  neighbourhood,  it  was  easy  to  make  this  match 
up;  and  each  thought  that  he  had  very  well  arranged  his 
affairs.  First  of  all  the  two  good  old  men  agreed  upon  the 
marriage;  then  they  began  to  discuss  the  dowry,  which 
led  to  a  certain  amonnt  of  friendly  difference;  for  Andrea 
said  to  Stefano  :  ■'  My  son  Giovanni  is  the  stoutest  youth  of 
Florence,  and  of  all  Italy  to  boot,  and  if  I  had  wanted  earlier 
to  have  him  married,  I  could  have  procured  one  of  the 
largest  dowries  which  folk  of  our  rank  get  in  Florence;" 
whereupon  Stefano  answered :  "  You  have  a  thousand 
reasons  on  your  side ;  but  here  am  I  with  fix-e  daughters 
and  as  many  sons,  and  when  my  reckoning  is  made,  this 
is  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  afford."  Giovanni,  who  had 
been  listening  awhile  unseen  by  them,  suddenly  broke  in 
and  said:  *' O  my  father,  1  have  sought  and  loved  that  girl 
and  not  their  money.  Ill  luck  to  those  who  seek  to  fill 
their  pockets  by  the  dowry  of  their  wife !  As  you  have 
boasted  that  I  am  a  fellow  of  such  parts,  do  you  not  think 
that  1  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  my  wife  and  satisfy 
her  needs,  even  if  I  receive  something  short  of  the  portion 
you  would  like  to  get  ?  Now  I  must  make  you  under- 
stand that  the  woman  is  mine,  and  you  may  take  the 
dowry  for  yourself."  At  this  Andrea  Cellini,  who  was  a 
man  of  rather  awkward  temper,  grew  a  trifle  angry  ;  but 
after  a  few  days  Giovanni  took  his  wife,  and  never  asked 
for  other  portion  with  her. 

They  enjoyal  their  youth  and  wedded  love  through 
eighteen  years,  always  greatly  desiring  to  be  blessed  with 
diildrea      At  the  end  of  this   time  Giovanni's  wife  mis- 
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earned  of  two  boys  through  the  unslcilfulness  of  the  doctors. 
Later  on  she  was  again  with  child,  and  gave  birth  to  a  girl, 
whom  they  called  Cosa,  after  the  mother  of  my  father.' 
At  the  end  of  two  years  she  was  once  more  with  child  ; 
and  inasnmch  as  those  longings  to  which  pregnant  women 
arc  subject,  and  to  which  they  pay  much  attention,  were 
now  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  her  former  pregnancy, 
tbty  made  their  minds  up  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a 
female  as  before,  and  agreed  to  call  the  child  Reparata, 
after  the  mother  of  my  mother.  It  happened  tliat  she  was 
delivered  on  a  night  of  All  Saints,  following  the  feast-day, 
at  half-past  four  precisely,  in  the  year  1500.*  The  raid- 
wife,  who  knew  that  they  were  expecting  a  girl,  after  she 
had  washed  the  baby  and  wrapped  it  in  the  fairest  white 
linen,  came  softly  to  niy  father  Giovanni  and  said :  "  1  am 
bringing  you  n  fine  present^  such  as  you  did  not  anticipate." 
My  father,  who  was  a  true  philosopher,  was  walking  up 
and  down,  and  answered  :  "  What  God  gives  me  is  always 
dear  tome;"  and  when  he  opened  the  swaddling  clothes, 
he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  urie.xpected  male  child. 
Joining  together  the  palms  of  his  old  hands,  he  raised 
them  with  his  eyes  to  God,  and  said:  "Lord,  I  thank 
thee  with  my  whole  heart;  this  gift  is  very  dear  to  me; 
let  him  be  Welcome."  All  the  persons  who  were  there 
asked  him  joyfully  what  name  the  child  should  bear. 
Giovanni  would  make  no  other  answer  than  "  Let  him  be ' 
Welcome — Benvtnuto;""  and  so  they  resolved,  nnd  this 
name  was  given  me  at  Holy  Baptism,  and  by  it  1  still  am 
living  with  the  grace  of  God. 


IV. 

Andrea  Cctlini  was  yet  alive  when    1  was  about  three 
years  old,  nnd  he  had  passed   his  hundredth.      One  day 

'  Com  is  Flonminr  Tor  Niccoloso. 

*  The  hour  is  rcclcosctl.  accotdinj;  10  tlie  old  Italian  f&sbioo,  from  nuuel 
of  one  rtay  to  *UTHct  of  Ihc  next — iwctiiy-fuur  liouix. 
'  BcuvenuiD  mc^nx  Welcome. 
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the}*  had  been  aUering  a  certain  conduit  pertaining  to  a 
cistern,  and  there  issued  iVoiii  it  a  great  scur[jion  uiiper- 
ceived  by  them,  which  crept  clown  from  tlie  cistern  lu  the 
ground,  and  slank  away  beneath  a  bench.  I  saw  it,  and 
ran  up  to  it,  and  laid  my  hands  upon  it.  It  was  so  big 
that  when  t  had  it  in  my  little  hands,  it  put  out  its  tail  on 
one  aide,  and  on  the  other  thrust  fortli  both  its  mouths.' 
They  relate  that  I  ran  in  high  joy  to  iriy  grandfather,  cry- 
ing out:  "  Lookj  grandpapa,  at  my  pretty  little  crab." 
When  he  recognised  that  the  creature  was  a  scorpion,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  J'alliiig  dead  tor  the  great  fear  he  had 
and  anxiety  about  me.  He  coaxed  and  entreated  me  to 
give  it  him ;  but  the  more  he  begged,  the  tighter  I  clasped 
it,  crying  and  saying  I  would  not  give  it  to  any  one.  My 
lather,  who  was  also  in  the  house,  ran  up  when  he  heard 
my  screams,  and  in  his  stupefaction  could  not  think  how 
to  prevent  the  venomous  animal  from  killing  me.  Just 
then  his  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  pair  of  scissors;  and 
80,  while  5»othing  and  caressing  me,  he  cut  its  tail  and 
mouths  off.  Afterwards,  when  the  great  peril  bad  been 
thus  averted,  he  look  the  occurrence  for  a  good  augury. 

When  1  was  about  five  years  old  my  father  happened 
to  be  in  a  basement-chamber  of  our  house,  where  they 
bad  been  washing,  and  where  a  good  tire  of  oak-logs  was 
still  burning;  he  had  a  viol  in  his  hand,  and  was  playing 
and  singing  alone  beside  the  fire.  The  weather  was  very 
cold.  Happening  to  look  into  the  Bre,  he  spied  in  the 
middle  of  those  most  burning  llanies  a  little  creature  like 
a  lizardi  which  was  sporting  In  the  core  uf  the  iiitcnsest 
coals.  Becoming  instantly  aware  of  what  the  thing  was, 
be  had  my  sister  and  luc  called,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us 
children,  gave  me  a  great  box  on  the  ears,  which  caused 
me  to  howl  and  weep  with  all  my  might.  Ihen  he  pacified 
me  good -humou redly,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  dear 
h'ttle  boy,  I  am  not  striking  you  for  any  wrong  that  you 
have  done,  but  only  to  make  you  remember  that  that  lizard 

I  He  wotd  Is  b*<tkf,  Kt  I  have  translaled  It  by  incutht.    But  CeUirni  clearly 
meant  Ibc  ppli^  clawi  of  ibc  uoigitOD. 
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which  vou  see  in  the  fire  is  a  salamander,  a  creature  which 
has  never  been  seen  before  by  any  one  of  whom  we  have 
credible  infonnation."  So  saying  he  kissed  rne  and  gave 
me  some  pieces  of  money. 


V. 

My  father  began  teaching  me  to  play  upon  the  flute  and 
sing  by  note ;  but  notwithstanding  1  was  of  that  tender 
age  when  little  children  are  wont  to  take  pastime  in  whistles 
and  such  toys,  1  had  an  inexpressible  dislike  for  it,  and 
played  and  sang  only  to  obey  him.  My  father  in  those 
times  fashioned  wonderful  organs  with  pipes  of  wood, 
spinets  the  fairest  and  most  excellent  which  then  could  be 
seen,  viols  and  lutes  and  harps  of  the  most  beautiful  and" 
perfect  construction.  He  was  an  engineer,  and  had  mar^ 
%'eIIou3  skiEl  in  miaking  instniments  for  lowering  bridges 
and  for  working  mills,  and  other  machines  of  that  sort. 
In  i\'ory  he  was  the  (irst  who  wrought  really  well.  But 
after  he  had  fallen  In  love  with  the  woman  who  was  destined 
to  become  my  mother — perhaps  what  brought  them  to- 
gether was  that  little  flute,  to  which  indeed  he  paid  more 
attention  than  was  proper — he  was  entreated  by  the  fifers 
of  the  Signory  to  play  in  their  company.  Accordingly  he 
did  so  for  some  time  to  amuse  himself,  until  by  constant 
importunity  they  induced  htm  to  become  a  member  of  their 
band.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Piero  his  son,  who  had  a 
great  liking  for  him,  perceived  later  on  that  he  was  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  the  fife,  and  was  neglecting  his  fine 
engineering  talent  and  his  beautiful  art.'  So  they  had 
him  removed  from  that  post  My  father  took  this  very  ill, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  done  him  a  great 
despite.  Yet  he  immediately  resumed  his  art,  and  fashioned 
a  mirror,  about  a  cubit  in  diameter,  out  of  bone  and  ivory, 
with  figures  and  foliage  of  great  Hnish  and  grand  design. 

1  The  Medici  here  meinioneO  were  Lorenio  ihc  Mignificent,  and  his  son 
Pictro,  vha  wai  exMlfed  from  Florence  in  lh«  jcar  I494.  lie  never  re- 
lumed, but  died  id  the  tivcr  Garigliat>o  in  1504. 
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The  mirror  was  in  the  form  of  a  wheel.  In  the  middle 
was  ihe  looking-gtass  ;  aixjund  it  were  seven  circular  pieces, 
on  which  were  the  Seven  Virtues,  carved  and  joined  of 
ivory  and  black  bone.  The  whole  mirror,  together  with 
the  Virtues,  was  placed  in  equilibrium,  so  that  when  the 
wheel  turnetl,  all  the  Virtues  moved,  and  they  had  weights 
at  their  feet  which  kept  them  upright.  Possessing  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  tongpje,  he  put  a  legend  in 
Latin  round  his  looking-glass,  to  this  effect — "  Whither- 
soever the  wheel  of  Fortune  turns,  Virtue  stands  iirm  upon 
her  feet : " 

Rota  sum  :  semper,  quoquo  me  vctlo,  stat  Virtus. 

A  little  while  after  this  he  obtained  his  place  again  among 
the  fiferg.  Although  some  of  these  things  happened  before 
I  was  born,  my  familiarity  with  them  has  moved  me  to 
set  ihem  down  here.  In  those  days  the  musicians  of  the 
Stgnory  were  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  honourable 
trader,  and  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  greater  guilds 
of  silk  and  wool ;  '  and  that  was  the  reason  why  my  father 
did  not  disdain  to  follow  this  profession,  and  his  chief 
desire  with  rt^rd  to  me  was  always  that  I  should  become 
a  great  performer  on  the  flute.  1  for  my  part  felt  never 
nore  discontented  than  when  he  chose  to  talk  to  me  about 
this  scheme,  and  to  tell  me  that,  if  I  liked,  he  discerned  in 
me  such  aptitudes  that  I  might  become  the  best  man  in 
the  world. 

VL 

As  I  have  said,  my  father  was  the  devoted  servant  and 
attached  friend  of  the  house  of  Medici ;  and  when  Piero 
was  banished,  he  entrusted  him  with  many  affairs  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance.  Afterwards,  when  the  mag- 
nificent Piero  Sodcrini  was  elected,  and  my  father  continued 
in  his  office  of  musician,  Sodcrini,  perceiving  his  wonder- 

'  In  lh«  MK)dl«  A£«i  ihe  bur)>lii(:Ri  of  Florence  were  divided  Into  Indus- 

1  called  the  Grwter  and  lh«  Leatr  Arts.     The  fonnc*  look  j 

xix  Utter,  boib  in  political  importance  and  in  lodftl  esteem. 
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ful  talent,  began  to  employ  him  in  many  matters  of  grcnt 
importance  as  an  engineer.*  So  long  as  Sodcrini  remained 
in  Florence,  he  showed  the  utmost  goodwill  to  my  father ; 
and  in  those  days,  1  being  still  of  lender  age,  my  father 
had  me  carried,  aiid  made  me  perform  upon  the  flute ;  I 
used  to  piny  treble  in  concert  with  the  musicians  of  the 
palace  before  the  Signory,  following  my  notes ;  and  a 
beadle  used  to  carry  me  upon  his  slioulders.  The  Gon- 
falonier, that  is,  Soderini,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned, 
took  much  pleasure  in  making  me  chatter,  and  gave  me 
comfits,  and  was  wont  to  say  Lo  my  father :  "  Maestro 
Giovanni,  beside  music,  teach  the  boy  those  other  arts 
which  do  you  so  much  honour."  To  which  my  father 
answered  :  /[  do  not  wish  him  Lo  practise  any  art  but 
playing  and  composing ;  for  in  this  profession  I  hope  lo 
make  hitn  the  greatest  man  of  the  world,  if  God  prolongfti 
his  life."  /  To  these  words  one  of  the  old  counsellors  made 
answer:  "Ah!  Maestro  Giovanni,  do  what  the  Gonfalonier 
telts  youl  for  why  should  he  never  bi-come  anything  morttj 
than  a  good  musician  ?  " 

Thus  some  time  passed,  until  the  Medici  returned,* 
When  they  arrived,  the  Cardinal,  who  afterwards  became  i 
Pope  Leo,  received  my  father  very  kindly.  During  their' 
exile  the  scutcheons  which  were  on  the  palace  of  the  Medici 
had  had  their  balls  erased,  and  a  great  red  cross  painted 
over  them,  which  was  the  bearing  of  the  Commune."  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  they  returned,  the  red  cross  was 
scratched  out,  and  on  the  scutcheon  the  red  balls  and  the 
golden  licld  were  painted  in  again,  and  finished  w-ith  great 
beauty.  My  father,  who  possessed  a  simple  vein  of  poetry, 
instilled  in  him  by  nature,  together  with  a  certain  touch  of 

*  Piero  S^oderin  wu  elecied  Oonfalonier  of  the  Florentine  Republic  to 
life  ill  die  ycjir  IJOJ.     Aficr  tiini;  jrear*  of  jDveruincol,  he  wa»  baniihed,  an 
wh«ii  hv  dirii,  \l>i.'Iiiav«lli  vcoce  Ilie  Taidoui  M)e«rin|;  epiUpii  upo«i  bim.     ~ 
JieiMinemt  tn  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

■  This  Wfu  in   1513,  wlien  l>or«»o'(  two  tons  Giullano  und  Gio* 
(iflerwanlt   Pope  \jea  \.\,  came  back  thiaugh  the  nitl  uf  a  SjMUitili  ann| 
aflei  tlic  W»\  bftttle  at  KAvnini. 

*  I'he  MediccAn  amis  were  "or,  tix  pellets  gules,  tbrce^  two.  ud  one." 
The  Floieotiuc  Commimc  b«FC,  "  arsciil  a  ctosi  guk*." 
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prophecy,  which  was  doulitlcss  a  divine  gift  in  liini,  wrote 
these  four  verses  under  tlie  said  arms  of  the  Medici,  when 
they  were  uncovered  to  the  view  : — 

These  arms,  which  have  so  long  from  sight  been  laid 
Beneath  the  holy  cross,  That  symbol  meek, 
Now  lift  their  glorious  glad  face,  and  seek 

With  Peter's  sacred  cloak  to  be  arrayed. 

This  epigram  was  read  by  all  Florence.  A  few  days  after- 
wards Pope  JiiHus  II.  died.  The  Cardinal  dc'  Medici 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  elected  Pope  against  the  expecta- 
tion of  everybody.  He  reigned  as  Loo  X.,  that  generous 
and  great  souL  My  father  sent  him  his  four  prophetic 
verses.  The  Pope  sent  to  tell  him  to  come  to  Rome  ;  for 
this  would  be  to  his  advantage.  But  he  had  no  will  to 
go;  and  so,  in  lieu  of  reward,  his  place  in   the  palace  was 

j  taken  from  him  by  Jacopo  Salviaii,  upon  that  man'*  election 

as  Gonfalonier.'  This  was  the  reason  why  I  cotumenced 
goldsmith  ;  after  which  I  spent  part  of  my  time  in  learning 

^^    that  artj  and  part  in  playing,  much  against  my  will. 

^^^^■'When  my  father  spoke  to  me  in  the  way  I  have  above 
^^^^Kscribed,  I  entreated  him  to  let  me  draw  a  certain  fixed 
^1  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ;  all  the  rest  of  my  time  I 
would  give  to  music,  only  with  the  view  of  satisfying  his 
desire.  Upon  this  he  said  to  me  :  "  So  then^  you  take 
no  pleasure  in  playing?"  To  which  I  answered,  "No;" 
brcausc  that  art  seemed  too  base  in  Comparison  with  what 
I  had  in  my  own  mind.  My  good  father,  driven  to  despair 
by  this  fixed  idea  of  mine,  placed  me  in  the  workshop  of 
Cavalicrc  Bandincllo's  father,  who  was  called  Michel  Agnolo, 
a  goldsmith  from  Pinzi  di  Monte,  and  a  master  excellent 


VII. 


>  CcUinl  makes  a  miiiake  here.  Sitlvi&ti  married  «  dAugbtcr  of  Letenio 
d«'  klvdict.  >ik1  t>b[ain«<l  K^en  iiiBucnce  in  Florence  ;  but  wc  have  no  record 
ofhu  AffoiatmuA  to  ike  uOIce  of  Uoiu&Ioairr. 
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in  that  craft.'  He  had  no  distinction  of  birth  whate%*er, 
but  was  the  son  of  a  charcoal-seller.  This  is  no  blame 
to  Bandinello,  who  has  foanded  the  honour  of  the  family 
— if  only  he  had  done  so  honestly !  However  that  may 
be,  I  have  no  cause  now  to  talk  about  hinu  After  I  had 
stayed  there  some  days,  my  father  took  me  away  from 
Michel  Agnolo,  finding  himself  unable  to  live  without 
having  me  always  under  his  eyes.  Accordingly,  much 
to  my  discontent,  I  remamed  at  mu»c  till  I  reached  the 
age  of  fifteen.  If  I  were  to  describe  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  happened  to  me  up  to  that  time,  and  all  the 
great  dangers  to  my  own  life  which  I  ran,  I  should  astound 
my  readers ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  proli.xity,  and  having 
very  much  to  relate,  I  will  omit  these  incidents. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  put  myself,  against 
my  father's  will,  to  the  goldsmith's  trade  with  a  man  called 
Antonio,  son  of  Sandro,  known  commonly  as  Marconc  the 
goldsmith.  He  was  a  most  cxceUent  craftsman  and  a  veiy 
good  fellow  to  boot,  high-spirited  and  frank  in  all  his  ways. 
My  father  would  not  let  him  give  me  wages  like  the  other 
apprentices ;  for  having  taken  up  the  study  of  this  art  to 
please  myself,  he  wished  me  to  indulge  my  whim  for^ 
drawing  to  the  full.  I  did  so  willingly  enough  ;  and  th^ 
honest  master  of  mine  took  marvellous  delight  in  my  per- 
formances. He  had  an  only  son,  a  bastard,  to  whom  he 
often  gave  his  orders,  in  order  to  spare  me.  Nfy  liking 
for  the  art  was  so  great,  or,  1  may  truly  say,  my  natural 
bias,  both  one  and  the  other,  that  in  a  Cevr  months  I  caught 
up  the  gf>od,  nay,  the  best  young  craftsmen  in  our  business, 
and  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  I  did  not, 
however,  nrglcct  to  gratify  my  good  father  from  lime  to 
lime  by  playing  on  the  flute  or  comrt.  Each  time  he 
heard  mc,  I  used  to  make  his  tears  fall  accompanied  with 
deep-drawn   sighs  of  satisfaction.      My   filial   piety   often 

'  Bucio  Randinclla,  the  icnlplor,  and  a  creat  rival  at  Cellini'*,  oi  will 
appeal  in  the  diMiins  pugc*,  tru  bora  in  1437,  and  received  the  lionovr  of 
knijrhilrood  fioni  Clemem  VI T.  and  Chiulc*  V.  FoReriiy  has  conSniM*! 
Ccliini'i  opinion  of  Bandiiiellu  at  an  artUt;  for  hit  works  are  coaiM;  prv- 
leniiotu,  and  incapalJe  o(  giving  pleunrc  lo  any  [xnon  of  refined  intelligence. 
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lade  roe  give  him  ''''-■'__rijrif''nlmrp*,  ^'^'^  ■"'^■":t:d  me  t? 


^tend   that   I   clTjuyc^d   Lllf   mimir 


lao^ 


* 


VIII. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  brother,  younger  by  two  ycarSj  a 
youth  of  extreme  boldness  and  fierce  temper.  He  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  great  soldiers  in  the  school  of 
that  marvellous  general  Giovaiinino  de'  Medici,  father  of 
Duke  Cosirao.'  The  boy  was  about  fourteen,  and  I  two 
years  older.  One  Sunday'  evening,  just  before  nightfall, 
he  happened  to  find  himself  between  the  gate  San  Gallo 
and  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  in  this  quarter  he  came  to  duel  with 
a  young  fellow  of  twenty  or  thereabouts.  They  both  had 
swords;  and  my  brother  dealt  so  valiantly  that,  after  having 
badly  wounded  him,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  following  up 
his  advantage.  There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  present, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  adversary's  kinsfolk.  Scc- 
ing  that  the  thln^  was  going  ill  for  their  own  man,  they 
put  hand  to  Iheir  sliiigs*  a  stone  from  oue  of  wliich  hit  niy 
poor  brother  iu  the  head.  He  fell  to  the  ground  at  once 
in  a  dead  faint.  It  so  chanced  that  1  had  been  upon  the 
spot  alone,  and  without  arras ;  and  1  had  done  niy  best  to 
get  my  brother  out  of  the  fray  by  calling  to  him  ;  "  Make 
off;  you  have  done  enough."  Meanwliile,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  he  fell,  as  I  have  said,  half  dead  to  earth.  I  ran 
up  at  once,  seized  his  sword,  and  stood  in  front  of  him, 
bearing  the  brunt  of  several  rapiers  and  a  shower  of  stones. 
I  ncTi-er  left  his  side  until  some  brave  soldiers  came  from 
the  gate  San  Gallo  and  rescued  me  from  the  raging  crowd  ; 
they  tnar%-eUed  much,  the  while,  to  find  such  valour  in  so 
young  a  boy. 

Then  I  carried  my  brother  home  for  deadj  and  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  he  came  to  himself  again. 

*  Cellini  refeti  (o  tbe  famcus  Giovanni  ttelle  Itande  Nctp,  who  wu  killed 
iB  an  enyaftincnt  in  Lonbudy  in  Muvember  i$x6  Uy  ilic  Iinpciialist  troopi 
nardUDK  (o  tht  tack  of  Kome.  Hit  son  Cositno,  aflcr  ih«  murdrr  of  Duk« 
AhiHMm,  etublUheil  the  iKoiid  Mcdicean  (Jvnuly  iu  FloMBCC. 
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When  he  was  cured,  the  Eight,  who  had  already  condemned 
our  adversaries  and  banished  them  for  a  term  of  years, 
sent  us  also  into  exile  for  six  months  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Florence.'  I  said  to  my  brother :  "  Come  along 
with  mc ; "  and  so  we  took  leave  of  our  poor  father  ;  and 
instead  of  giving  us  money,  for  he  had  none,  he  bestowed 
on  us  his  blessing.  1  went  to  Siena,  wishing  to  look  up 
a  certain  worthy  man  called  Maestro  Francesco  Castoro. 
On  another  occasion,  when  1  had  run  away  Jxom.  niy_  fathei^ 
J  wcat  to  this  good  man,  and  stayed-  some  time  w.itb.him* 
Yi'orking  at  the  goldsmith's  trade  until  my  father  sent^r'' 
me  back.  Francesco,  when  I  reached  him,  recognised  me 
at  once,  and  gave  me  work  to  do.  While  thu.s  occupied, 
he  placed  a  house  at  my  disposal  for  the  whole  time  of  my 
sojourn  in  Siena.  Into  this  I  moved,  together  with  my 
brother,  and  applied  myself  to  labour  for  the  space  of 
several  months.  My  brother  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  Latin,  but  was  still  so  young  that  he  could  not  yet  relish 
the  taste  of  virtuous  employment,  but  passed  his  time  in 
dissipation. 


IX. 


The  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  had  us  recalled  to  Florence  at  the  entreaty 
of  my  father.*  A  certain  pupil  of  my  father's,  moved  by 
his  own  bad  nature,  suggested  to  the  Cardinal  that  he 
ought  to  send  mc  to  Uologna,  in  order  to  Icarn  to  play 
well  from  a  great  master  there.  The  name  of  this  master 
was  Antonio,  and  he  was  in  truth  a  worttiy  man  in  the 
musician's  art.  The  Cardinal  said  to  my  father  that,  if  he 
sent  mc  there,  he  would  give  me  letters  of  recommendation 

^  The  E>Kht,  oi  GU  Otto,  were  &  mft|;i«lr»:]r  io  FlorcDC«  with  cogiusu>ce 
of  niMter*  affecting  the  inirtna!  peace  of  the  cily. 

'  Tins  Cnrdinnl  ami  Pope  wa»  Gtnliu,  a  nalunil  %va  of  Gialiano,  Lorvnio 
dc'  31c<iici  s  brother,  who  nail  been  killed  In  tlie  l'a»l  con-splTnc^,  yent  147S. 
Utulio  liwd  to  become  Pope  Clemenl  VII.,  to  suffer  llic  lack  of  Rome  in 
1537,  siul  10  make  the  concordat  with  Chnriet  V.  at  Dolo^na  in  1579-30, 
wliick  sMiIed  for  three  cenmries  the  destiny  of  Italv.  Wc  iholl  hear  ntiic^ 
more  of  hiui  rrom  CcUini  in  the  course  of  this  Borrsiiire. 
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and  supporL  My  father,  dying  with  joy  at  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, sent  me  off;  and  i  being  eager  to  see  tlic  world, 
went  Willi  gcxxi  grace. 

When  I  rcarhrd  Holngna,  I  put  myself  under  a  certain 
Maestro  Ercolc  del  Piffcro,  and  began  to  earn  something 
by  my  trade.  In  the  meantime  I  iised  to  go  every  day  to 
lake  my  music-lesson,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  consider- 
able progress  in  that  accursed  art.  However,  [  made  still 
greater  in  my  trade  of  goldsmith  ;  for  the  Cardinal  having 
given  me  no  assistance,  I  went  to  live  with  a  Bolognesc 
illuminator  who  was  called  ScJpione  Cavalletti  (his  house 
was  in  the  street  of  our  Lady  del  Baraccan) ;  and  while 
there  I  devoted  myself  to  drawing  and  working  for  one 
Graziadio,  a  Jew,  with  whom  I  earned  considerably. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  I  returned  to  Tlorcncc,  where 
that  fellow  Pierino,  who  had  been  my  father's  pupil,  was 
greatly  mortified  by  my  return.  To  please  my  father,  I 
went  to  his  house  and  played  the  cornet  and  the  flute 
with  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  named  Girolamo,  several 
jrears  younger  than  the  said  PIcto,  a  very  worlhy  young 
man,  and  quite  ttie  contrary  of  his  brother.  On  one  of 
those  days  my  father  came  to  Picro's  house  to  hear  us 
play,  and  in  ecstasy  at  my  performance  exclaimed ;  "  1 
shall  yet  make  you  a  marvellous  musician  against  the  will 
of  all  or  any  one  who  may  desire  to  prevent  me."  To  this 
Piero  answered,  and  spoke  the  truth :  "  Your  Benvenuto 
will  get  much  more  honour  and  proht  if  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  goldsmith's  trade  than  to  this  piping."  Tfiese  words 
made  my  father  so  angry,  seeing  that  I  too  had  the  same 
opinion  as  Piero,  that  he  llew  Into  a  rage  and  cried  out  at 
him  :  "  Well  did  1  know  that  it  was  you.  you  who  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  cherished  wish ;  you  are  the 
man  who  had  me  ousted  from  my  place  at  the  palace,  pay- 
ing me  back  with  that  black  ingratitude  which  is  the  usual 
recompense  of  great  benefits.  1  got  you  promoted,  and 
you  have  got  me  cashiered ;  I  taught  you  to  play  with  all 
the  little  art  you  have,  and  you  are  preventing  my  sun 
from    obeying    me ;    but    bear    ui    mind    these    words   of 
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prophecy  :  not  years  or  months,  1  say,  but  only  a  few 
weeks  wUi  pass  before  this  dirty  ingratitude  of  yours  shall 
plunge  you  into  ruin."  To  these  words  answered  Picrino 
and  said  :  "  Maestro  Giovanni,  the  majority  of  men,  when 
they  grow  old,  go  mad  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  has 
happened  to  you.  I  am  not  astonished  at  it,  because  most 
liberally  have  you  squandered  all  your  property,  without 
reflecting  that  your  children  had  need  of  it.  1  mind  to  do 
just  the  opposite,  and  to  leave  my  children  so  much  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  succour  yours."  To  this  my  father 
answered  :  "  No  bad  tree  ever  bore  good  fruit ;  quite  the 
contrary ;  and  1  tell  you  further  that  you  are  bad,  and  that 
your  children  will  be  mad  and  paupers,  and  will  cringe  for 
alms  to  my  virtuous  and  wcahhy  sons."  Thereupon  we 
left  the  house,  muttering  words  of  ang^r  on  both  stSes.  I 
had  taken  my  father's  part ;  and  when  we  stepped  into  the 
street  togethefj  I  told  him  1  was  quite  ready  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  insults  heaped  on  him  by  that  scoundrel, 
provided  you  permit  me^o  give  myself  up  to  the  art  ofj 
design.  Hg  answered  ;^fcly  dear  son,  I  too  in  my  tim< 
was  a  good  draughtsman  ;  but  for  recreation,  after  sue 
stupendous  labours,  and  for  the  love  of  mc  who  am  yout 
father,  who  begat  you  and  brought  you  up  and  implanted 
so  many  honourable:  talents  in  you,  for  the  sake  of  .recrea- 
tion, 1  say,  will  not  you  promise  sometimes  to  take  in  hand 
your  flute  and  that  seductive  comrt,  and  to  play  updn  tliem 
to  your  heart's  content,  inviting  the  delight  of  music?" 
promised  I  would  do  so,  and  very  willingly  for  his  love's" 
sake./'  Then  my  good  father  said  that  such  excellent  parts 
as  I  possessed  would  be  the  greatest  vengeance  1  could 
take  for  the  insults  of  his  enemies. 

INot  a  whole  month  had  been  completed  after  this 
before  the  man  Pierino  happened  to  be  building  a  vault 
a  house  of  his,  whicli  he  had  in  the  Via  dcllo  Studio  ;  ant 
being   one  day  in   a   ground-Iloor   room    above  the  vaul 
which  he  was  making,  togetlier  with  much  company  .iroum 
him,  he  fell  to  talking   about   his  old  master,  my  fatherj 
While  repeating  the  words  which  he  had  said  to  him 
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crming  hfs  niin,  no  sooner  had  they  escaped  Kts  lips  ihan 
the  lloor  where  he  was  standing  (either  because  tlie  vault  had 
been  badly  built,  or  rather  through  the  sheer  mightiness 
of  God.  who  does  net  always  pay  on  Saturday)  suddenly 
gave  way.  Some  of  Uie  stcmes  aiid  bricks  uf  the  vault, 
which  fell  with  him,  broke  both  his  legs.  'I'he  friends 
who  were  wiUi  him,  remaining  on  the  border  of  the  broken 
vault,  took  uo  harm,  but  were  astuunded  and  full  of  wonder, 
especially  because  of  the  prophecy  which  he  had  just 
contemptuously  repeated  to  tijem.  '  When  my  father  heard 
of  this,  he  took  his  sword,  and  went  to  see  the  man. 
Thercv  in  ilie  presence  of  his  father,  who  was  called 
Niccolaio  da  Volterra,  a  trumpeter  of  the  Signory,  he  said : 
"O  Piero,  my  dear  pupil,  I  am  sorely  grieved  at  your 
mischance.;  but  if  you  remember  it  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  I  warned  you  of  it ;  and  as  much  as  I  then  said 
will  come  to  happen  between  your  children  and  mine." 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  ungrateful  Picro  died  of  that  illness. 
He  left  a  wife  of  bad  character  and  one  son,  who  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years  came  to  me  to  beg  for  alms  in  Rome. 
]  gave  him  soraethiag,  as  well  because  it  is  my  nature  to 
be  charitable,  as  also  because  I  recalled  with  tears  the 
hai^y  state  which  Pierino  held  when  my  father  spake 
those  words  of  prophecy,  namely,  that  Picrino's  children 
siioald  live  to  crave  succour  from  his  own  \-irtuous  sons. 
Of  this 'perhaps  enough  is  now  said;  but  Itt  none  evcL 
Ltugfa  at  the  prognostications  of  any  worthy  juM  whom,  he 
te  -  uTTy  insulted  ;   because  it  is  not  lie  who  speaks, 

§a>.  fc*.jiiacvcry  voic^D£=&od:thr&u£b_hiia. 


X. 


Ail  this  while  1  worked  as  a  goldsmith,  and  was  able 
to  assist  my  good  father.  Ilis  other  son,  my  brother 
Cecchino,  had.  as  I  said  before,  been  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  letters.  It  was  our  father's  wish  to 
make  me,  the  elder,  a  great  musician  and  composer,  and 
him,  the  younger,  a  great  and   learned  jurist.      He  could 
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not.  however,  put  force  upon  the  inclinalions  of  our  nature)] 
whicli  directed  nie  to  the  arts  of  design,  and  my  brother^. 
who  had  a  fine  and  graceful  person,  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  Cecchino,  being  still  quite  a  lad,  was  n-tiiming 
from  his  first  lesson  in  the  school  of  the  stupendous 
Giovannino  de'  Medici.  On  tlie  day  %vhen  he  reached 
home,  I  happened  to  be  absent;  and  he,  being  in  want  of 
proper  clothes,  sought  out  our  sisters,  who,  unknown  to 
my  father,  gave  him  a  cloak  and  doublet  of  mine,  both  new 
and  of  good  quality.  1  ought  to  say  that,  beside  the  aid 
I  gave  my  father  and  my  escellent  and  honest  sisters,  I 
had  bought  those  handsome  clothes  out  of  my  own  savings, 
JVljtiLj  found  I  had  been  cheated^  and  my  clothes  taken 
Jloni_nie,_  and  my  brother  from  whom  I  should  have 
recovered  them  was  gone,  I  asked^jpy^athcr  -why— he 
sviffered  so  great  a  wrong  to  Be" done  me,  aeeirig  that  J  wns 
^ways  ready  to  assist  hjm.  He  replied  that  I  was  his 
good  son,  but  that  the  other,  whom  he  thought  to  have 
lost,  had  been  found  again  ;  also  that  it  was  a  duty,  nay, 
3  precept  from  God  Himself,  that  he  who  hath  should  give 
to  him  who  hath  not ;  and  that  for  his  sake  I  ought  to 
bear  this  injustice,  for  God  would  increase  me  in  all  good 
things.  1,  like  a  youth  without  experience,  retorted  on 
my  poor  afflicted  parent;  and  taking  the  miserable  rem- 
nants of  my  clothes  and  money,  went  towai-d  a  gate  of  the 
city.  As  I  did  not  know  which  gate  wuuld  start  me  on 
the  road  to  Rome,  I  arrived  at  Lucca,  and  from  Lucca 
reached  Pisa. 

When  I  came  to  Pisa  (I  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time),  I  stopped  near  the  middle  bridge,  by 
what  is  called  the  Fish-stone,  at  the  shop  of  a  goldsmith, 
and  began  attentively  to  watch  what  the  master  was  abouL* 
He  asked  mc  who  I  was,  and  what  was  my  profession. 
I  told  him  that  1  worked  a  little  in  the  same  trade  as  his 
own.  This  worthy  man  bade  me  come  into  his  shop,  and 
at  once  gax-c  mc  work  to  do,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Your 

'  'llie  yish-ttone,  or  I'icira  del  Pcsc*.  was  tlie  aiaikel  on  ihe  qaay  wliere 
Uie  tiili  btou{;lit  from  the  w:a  up  ibe  Amo  to  Piu  lued  lo  be  so14. 
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i  appearance  makes  me  believe  you  are  a  decent  honest 
youth."  Then  he  told  me  out  gold,  silver,  and  gems;  and 
when  the  first  day's  work  was  finished,  he  took  nie  in  the 
evening  to  his  house,  where  he  dwdt  respectably  with  his 
handsome  wife  and  children.  /  Thinking  of  the  grief  which 
my  good  father  might  be  feeling  for  me,  I  wrote  him  that 
I  was  sojourning  with  a.  verj*  excellent  and  honest  man, 
called  Maestro  Ulivieri  dclla  Chioslra,  and  was  working 
with  him  at  many  things  of  beauty  and  importance.  I  bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  was  bent  on  learning,  and 
hoped  by  my  acquirements  to  bring  him  back  both  profit 
and  honour  before  long.  My  good  father  answered  the 
letter  at  once  in  words  like  these :  "  My  son,  the  love  I 
bear  you  is  so  great,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  honour  of 
our  family,  which  above  all  things  I  regard,  I  should 
immediately  have  set  off  for  you;  for  indeed  it  seems  like 
being  without  the  light  of  my  eyes,  when  I  do  not  see  yon 
daily,  as  J  used  to  do.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
complete  the  training  of  my  household  up  to  virtuous 
honesty  ;  do  you  make  it  yours  to  acquire  excellence  in 

I  your  art ;   and    I   only  wish  you  to  remember  these  four 
umple  words,  obey  them,  and  never  let  them  escape  your 
memory  : 
In  whatever  house  you  be, 
^  Sical  not,  and  live  honestly," 
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This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  my  master  Ulivieri,  and 
he  read  it  unknown  to  me.  Afterwards  he  avowed  that 
h*  had  read  it,  and  added  :  "  So  then,  my  Benvcnuto,  your 
good  looks  did  not  deceive  me,  as  a  letter  from  your  father 
which  has  come  into  my  hands  gives  me  assurance,  which 
proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  notable  honesty  and  worth. 
Consider  yourself  then  to  be  at  home  here,  and  as  though 
in  your  own  father's  house." 

WTiilc  I  stayed  at  Pisa,  I  went  to  see  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  there  I   found  many  beautiful  fragments  of  antiquity. 
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that  is  to  say,  marble  sarcophagi.  In  other  parts  of  Pisa 
also  I  saw  many  antique  objects,  wliich  I  diligently  studied 
whenever  I  had  days  or  hours  free  from  the  labour  of  the 
workshop.  My  master,  who  took  pleasure  in  comJJig  to 
visit  me  in  the  httle  room  which  he  had  allotted  rac,  obser%'- 
ing  that  I  spent  all  my  time  in  studious  occupations,  began 
to  love  me  like  a  father.  I  made  great  progress  in  the  one 
year  that  I  stayed  there,  and  completed  several  line  and 
valuable  things  in  gold  and  silver,  which  inspired  me  with 
a  resolute  ambition  to  advance  in  my  art. 

My  father,  in  the  mean  while,  kept  writing  piteous 
entreaties  that  I  should  return  to  him ;  and  in  every  letter 
bade  me  not  to  lose  the  music  he  had  taught  me  with  such 
trouble.  On  this,  1  suddenly  gave  up  all  wish  to  go  back 
to  him ;  so  mucn  otd  i  hate  that  accursed  mu-^icT  an3"  I 
felFas  though  of  a  truth  I  were  in  paradtsc  the  whole  year 
I  stayed  at  Pisa,  where  I  never  played  the  flute. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  my  master  Ulivicri  had  occasion 
to  go  to  Florence,  in  order  to  sell  certain  gold  and  silver 
sweepings  which  he  had  ; '  and  inasmuch  as  the  bad  air 
of  Pisa  had  given  me  a  touch  of  fever,  I  went  with  the 
fever  hanf^ing  still  about  me,  in  my  master's  company, 
back  to  Florence.  There  my  father  received  him  most 
affectionately,  and  lovingly  prayed  him,  unknown  by  mc, 
not  to  insist  on  taking  me  again  to  Pisa.  I  was  ill  about 
two  months,  during  which  time  my  father  had  mc  most 
kindly  treated  and  cured,  always  repeating  that  it  seemed 
to  him  a  thousand  years  till  I  got  well  again,  in  order  thai 
he  might  hvar  me  play  a  little.  But  when  he  talked  to 
me  of  music,  with  his  lingers  on  my  pulse,  seeing  he  bad 
some  acquaintance  with  medicine  and  Latin  learning,  he 
felt  it  change  so  much  if  he  approached  that  topic,  that  he 
was  often  dismayed  and  left  my  side  in  tears.  /When  I 
perceived  how  greatly  he  was  disappointed,  I  bade  one  of 
my  sisters  bring  me  a  flute ;  for  though  the  fever  never 
left  me,  that  instrument  is  so  easy  that  it  did  not  hurt  me 

'  I  have  liftntlatci]  tAtua/ure  liy  stoafingi.     It  meant  &U  refoAc  of  ibc 
precions  tnctsJs  left  in  tli«  goUuniui'*  ttajv 
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to  play  upon  It ;  and  I  used  it  with  such  dexterity  of  hand 
aod  tongue  that  my  father,  coming  suddenly  upon  me, 
blessed  me  a  thousand  times,  exclaiming  that  while  I  was 
away  from  him  I  had  made  great  progress,  as  he  thought; 
and  he  begged  me  to  go  forwards,  and  not  to  sacrifice  so 
fine  an  accomplishment. 


XII. 
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When  I  had  recovered  my  healih,  I  returned  to  my  old 
friend  Marcone,  the  worthy  goldsmith,  who  put  me  in  the 
way  of  earning  money,  with  which  1  helped  my  father  and 
our  household.  About  that  time  there  came  to  FJorence 
a  sculptor  named  Piero  Torrigiani ;  ^  he  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  resided  man^^  years;  and  being  intimate 
with  my  master,  he  daily  visited  his  house ;  and  when  he 
saw  mj'  drawings  and  the  things  which  I  was  making,  he 
said :  "  I  have  come  to  Florence  to  enlist  as  many  j'oung 
men  as  I  can  ;  for  I  have  undertaken  to  execute  a  great 
work  for  my  king,  and  want  some  of  my  own  Florentines 
to  help  me.  Now  your  method  of  working  and  your 
designs  are  worthy  rather  of  a  sculptor  than  a  goldsmith  ; 
and  since  I  have  to  turn  out  a.  great  piece  of  bronze,  I 
will  at  the  same  time  turn  you  into  a  rich  and  able  artist." 
This  man  had  a  splendid  person  and  a  most  arrogant  spirit, 
with  the  air  of  a  great  soldier  more  than  of  a  sculptor, 
especially  in  regard  to  his  vehement  gestures  and  his 
resonant  voice,  together  with  a  habit  he  had  of  knitting 
his  brows,  enough  to  frighten  any  man  of  courage.  He 
kept  talking  every  day  about  his  gallant  feats  among  those 
beasts  of  Englishmen. 

In  course  of  conversation  he  happened  to  mention 
Uidiel   Agnolo    Buonarroti,    led   thereto  by  a  drawing    I 

'  Torrig'wni  vorkcd  in  fact  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  monumnit  m  Henrr 
VII.  tiiil  ciKis  in  i!ic  La-iy  Cbapel  of  WeHminsicr  Aliiwy.  from  Enslond 
he  weoi  to  Spain,  where  he  inoiiellcd  a  siatue  of  the  ViTi;iii  foi  a  awai  tioWc- 
nun.  Nfll  receiving  rhr  p»y  he  opixirri,  he  liroke  hi*  work  to  pieces  ;  for 
which  act  of  uetilcKc  the  Irquitiiion  tent  him  tu  priwin,  where  he  tinrred 
hbrnclf  to  dcAib  in  1522.    Such  at  l«u(  is  the  legend  of  b»  end. 
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had  made  from  a  cartoon  of  Uiat  divinest  painter.'  This 
cartoon  was  the  first  masterpiece  which  Michel  Agnolo 
exhibited,  in  proof  of  his  stupendous  talents.  He  pro- 
duced ii  in  competition  with  another  painter,  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  who  also  made  a  cartoon  ;  and  both  were  intended 
for  the  council-hall  in  the  palace  of  the  Signory.  They 
represented  the  taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines ;  and  our 
admirable  Lionardo  had  chosen  to  depict  a  battle  of  horses, 
with  the  capture  of  some  standards,  in  as  divine  a  style  a& 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  Michel  Agnolo  in  his  cartoon 
portrayed  a  number  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  the  season  being 
summer,  had  gone  to  bathe  in  Arno.  He  drew  them  at 
the  very  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  men  all 
naked  run  to  arms  ;  so  splendid  in  their  action  that  nothing 
survives  of  ancient  or  of  modern  art  vifhich  touches  the  same 
lofty  point  of  excellence  ;  and  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
design  of  the  great  Lionardo  was  itself  most  admirably 
beautiful.  These  two  cartoons  stood,  one  in  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  the  other  in  the  hall  of  the  Pope.  So  long  as 
they  remained  Intact,  they  were  the  school  of  the  world. 
Though  the  divine  Michel  Agnolo  in  later  life  finished  that 
great  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,"  he  never  rose  half-way  to  the 
same  pitch  of  power ;  his  genius  never  afterwards  attained 
to  the  force  of  those  first  studies. 


XI IL 


Now  let  us  return  to  Piero  Torrigiani,  who,  with  my 
drawing  in  his  hand,  spoke  as  follows  :  "This  Buonarroti 
and  I  used,  when  we  were  boys,  to  go  into  the  Church  of 
the  Cai-mine,  to  learn  drawing  from  the  chapel  of  Masaccio.' 

*  Tbe  cartDoiu  to  wliicli  Cdlini  here  nlludcG  vcre  nuitle  Iit  Mtclid  Angelo 
Uid  Lioitatilo  for  (he  decoration  of  the  f^nln  del  Gran  Comij^llo  In  the  PaIuia 
Vealiio  at  Floicnc*.  Onljr  ihc  •dmiows  of  ihcm  icmaiii  to  thi*  <iay  ;  a  MTt 
nf  Michel  Angclo'^,  eii[ri':ive<l  by  Schishonetii,  ami  a.  Ciait&ciipt  by  Kuben*  (ran 
Lionftnlo's,  caltcct  the  Rattle  of  ihc  SunO&rd. 

*  The  Siiiinc  Cl»a[icl  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Tlie  Chapel  of  the   Cartnine,  paiiitci.1  in  freKo  bjr  Muaccio  and 
oilier  artist,  poiuibly  FJUppino  Lippi,  is  tiiU  the  mci^  iraporunt  moBi 
fd  Florentine  ut  turriving  from  tlic  period  pnccdlng  Kapbacl. 
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It  was  Buonarroti's  habit  to  banter  all  who  were  drawing 
there ;  and  one  day,  among  others,  when  he  was  annoying 
me^  1  got  more  angry  than  usual,  and  cleiKhiiig  my  fist, 
gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  nose,  that  I  felt  bone  and 
cartilage  go  down  hkc  biscuit  beneath  my  kimckles;  and 
this  mark  of  mine  he  will  carry  with  him  to  the  grave." ' 
These  words  begat  in  me  such  hatred  of  the  man,  since  I 
was  always  gazing  at  the  masterpieces  of  the  divine  MiciicI 
Agnolo,  that  although  I  felt  a  wish  to  go  with  him  ld 
England,  I  now  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

All  the  while  1  was  at  Floreiice,  I  studied  the  noble 
manner  of  Michel  Agnolo,  and  irom  this  I  have  never 
deviated.  About  that  time  1  contracted  a  close  and  familiar 
friendship  with  an  amiable  lad  of  niy  own  age,  who  was 
also  in  the  goldsmith's  trade.  He  was  called  Francesco, 
son  of  Filippo,  and  grandson  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  that  most 
excellent  painter.''  Through  intercourse  together,  such  love 
grew  up  between  us  that,  day  or  night,  we  never  stayed 
apiart.  The  house  where  he  lived  was  still  full  of  the  fine 
studies  which  his  father  had  made,  bound  up  in  several 
books  of  drawings  by  his  hand,  and  taken  from  Che  best 
antiquities  of  Rome.  The  sight  of  these  things  filled  me 
with  passionate  enthusiasm;  and  for  two  years  or  there- 
abouts we  lived  in  intimacy.  At  that  time  I  fashioned  a 
siK-cr  bas-relief  of  the  size  of  a  little  child's  hand.  It  was 
intended  for  the  clasp  to  a  man's  belt  ;  for  they  were  then 
worn  as  large  as  that.  I  car\'ed  on  it  a  knot  of  leaves  in 
the  antique  style,  with  figures  of  children  and  other  masks 
of  great  beauty.  This  piece  I  made  in  tiie  workshop  of 
ooe  Francesco  Salimbene ;  and  on  its  being  exhibited  to 

'  The  profile  potirjilit  o(  Michel  Anficlo  Buonftrroti  confttm  this  slory. 
Tlwy  >1low  tlte  liiMlge  of  his  nose  bent  in  an  inglp,  m  tliouijli  it  liad  been 
broken. 

*  Fra  Filippo  I.i[>pt  Wiix  .i  Carmelite  mnnk,  vrtio«e  fmcoM  st  Piato  and 
Spolcto  md  oil -pain  tinj^s  in  Klorcnce  a.ii(l  cIieMliere  arc  luiionf;  the  most 
gciiiil  wotki  u(  ihe  |>te-Kjpliaelite  Kcii»ii«aiice.  ViMiri  naTmien  liii  ioTe- 
adrentnrcs  with  Luciciin  Boii,  and  Kobert  Biowniiif;  has  dniwn  a  clewr 
portnit  ni  him  in  hi%  "  Men  and  Women."  lln  son,  >"i]ippo  fir  Filippino, 
«ra*  aW  an  alilc  paintrt,  »nrae  of  whose  1k«1  work  nurvinx*  in  the  Stroizi 
Cfatpel  of  S.  Marb  NorctU  at  Floience,  and  in  ti.e  Churcb  of  S.  Mai-ia  Sopra 
"'"■emi  w  Runie. 


I 
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the  trade,  the  goldsmiths  praised  me   as  the  best  young 
crai'tsinan  of  their  art. 

There  was  one  Giovan  Battista,  sumamed  11  Tasso,  a 
wood-carver,  precisely  of  my  own  age,  who  one  day  said  to 
me  that  if  i  was  willing  to  go  to  Rome,  he  should  be  glad 
to  join  me.'  Now  we  had  this  conversation  together  imme- 
diately after  dinner;  and  I  being  angry  with  my  father  for 
the  same  old  reason  of  the  music,  said  to  Tasso  :  "  You  are 
a  f^Qw  of  words,  not  deeds."  He  answered  :  "  1  too  have 
come  to  anger  with  ray  mother ;  and  if  I  had  cash  enough 
to  take  me  to  Rome,  1  would  not  turn  back  to  lock  the 
door  of  that  wretched  little  workshop  I  call  mine."  To 
these  words  I  replied  that  If  that  was  all  that  kept  him  in 
E-'Iorence  I  had  money  enough  in  my  pockets  to  bring  us 
both  to  Rome.  Talking  thus  and  walking  onwards,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  gate  San  Picro  Gattolini  without 
noticing  that  we  had  got  there ;  whereupon  I  said  :  "  Friend 
Tasso,  this  is  God's  doing  that  we  have  reached  this  gate 
without  either  you  or  me  noticing  that  we  were  there ;  and 
now  that  I  am  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  6ni5hed 
half  the  journey."  And  so,  being  of  one  accord,  wc  pur- 
sued our  way  together,  saying,  "  Oh,  what  will  our  <Ad.^ 
folks  say  this  evening  ?  "  Wc  then  made  an  agrcemtflt'' 
not  to  think  more  about  them  till  wc  reached  Rome./ So 
we  tied  our  aprons  behind  our  backs,  and  trudged  alafost  in 
silence  to  Siena.  When  we  arrived  at  Siena,  Tasso  said 
(for  he  had  hurt  his  feet)  that  he  would  not  go  farther,  and 
asked  me  to  lend  him  money  to  get  back.  1  made  answer : 
"  I  should  not  have  enough  lefl  to  go  fonvard  ;  you  ought 
indeed  to  have  thought  of  this  on  leaving  Florence ;  and  U 
':  is  because  of  your  feet  that  you  shirk  the  journey,  w* 
will  tind  a  return  horse  for  Rome,  which  will  deprive  you 
of  the  excuse."  Accordingly  I  hired  a  horse ;  and  seeing 
that  he  did  not  answer,  1  took  my  way  toward  the  gate  of 
Rome.     When  he  knew  thai  I  was  firmly  resolved  to  go, 

'  TaMo  wflt  an  able  artist,  nicutioned  Itgth  Itjr  Vaiari  and  Pieiro  Aielinok. 
He  Gtood  bigli  i»  thf  bvcur  o(  Duke  Co&inio  de'  Medici,  wbg  took  hk  opinion 
on  ibe  wctk  of  ulher  crafumeu. 
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muttering  between  his  teeth,  and  limping'  as  well  as  he 
could,  he  came  on  behind  me  very  slowly  and  at  a  great 
distance.  On  reaching  the  gate,  I  felt  pity  for  my  comrade, 
and  waited  for  him,  and  took  him  on  the  crupper,  saying: 
"  What  would  our  friends  speak  of  us  to-morrow,  if,  having 
left  for  Rome,  we  had  not  pluck  to  get  beyond  Siena  ? " 
Then  the  good  Tasso  said  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  as  he  was  a 
pleasant  fellow,  he  bc^an  to  laugh  and  sing;  and  in  this  way, 
always  singing  and  laughing,  we  travelled  the  whole  way  to 
Rome.  I  had  just  nineteen  years  then,  and  so  had  the  century. 
When  we  reached  Rome,  I  put  myself  under  a  master, 
who  was  known  aa  11  Firenzuola.  His  name  was  Giovanni, 
and  he  came  from  Firenzuola  in  Lombardy,  a  most  able 
craftsman  in  large  vases  and  big  plate  of  that  kind.  I 
showed  htm  part  of  the  model  for  the  clasp  which  I  had 
made  in  Florence  at  Salimbene's.  It  pleased  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  turning  to  one  of  his  journeymen,  a  Florentine 
called  Giannotto  Giannotti,  who  had  been  several  years 
with  him,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  This  fellow  is  one  of  the 
Florentines  who  know  something,  and  you  are  one  of  those 
who  know  nothing."  Then  I  recognised  the  man,  and 
turned  to  speak  with  him  ;  for  before  he  went  to  Rome,  we 
often  went  to  draw  together,  and  had  been  very  intimate 
comrades,  He  was  so  put  out  by  the  words  his  master 
flung  at  him,  that  be  said  he  did  not  recognise  me  or  know 
who  I  was  ;  whereupon  I  got  angry,  and  cried  out ;  "  O 
Giannotto,  you  who  were  once  my  friend — for  have  we  not 
been  together  in  such  and  such  places,  and  drawn,  and  ate, 
and  drunk,  and  slept  in  company  at  your  house  in  the 
country  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  bear  witness  on  my  behalf 
to  this  worthy  man,  your  master,  because  I  hope  my  hands 
arc  such  that  without  aid  from  you  they  will  declare  what 
•ort  of  a  fellow  I  am." 
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him  :  "  You  vite  rascal,  aren't  you  ashamed  to  treat  a  man 
who  has  been  so  intimate  a  comrade  with  you  in  this  way  ?  " 
And  with  the  same  movcinent  of  quick  feelings  he  faced 
round  and  said  to  me :  "  Wetcome  to  my  workshop  ;  and 
do  as  you  have  promised  ;  let  your  hands  declare  what 
man  you  are." 

"  He  gave  me  a  very  fine  piece  of  silver  plate  to  work  on 
for  »  cardinal.  It  was  a  little  oblong  box,  copied  fi'om  the 
porphyry  sarcophagus  before  the  door  of  the  Rotonda. 
Beside  what  I  copied,  I  enriched  it  with  so  many  ckgant 
masks  of  my  invention,  that  my  master  went  about  showing 
it  thraugh  the  art,  and  boasting  tiial  so  good  a  piece  of 
work  had  been  turned  out  from  his  shop.'  It  was  about 
half  a  cubit  in  size,  and  was  so  constructed  as  to  serve  for 
a  salt-ctrllar  at  table.  '  This  was  the  first  earning  that  I 
touched  at  Rome,  and  part  of  it  I  sent  to  assist  my  good 
father ;  the  rest  1  kept  for  my  own  use,  living  upon  it 
while  I  went  about  studying  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  until 
my  money  failed,  and  1  had  to  return  to  the  shop  for  work. 
Battista  del  Tasso,  my  comrade,  did  not  stay  long  in  RomCf 
but  went  back  to  Florence. 

After  nndcrtakirg  some  new  commissions,  I  took  it  into 
my  head,  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  them,  to  change  my 
master ;  I  had  indeed  been  worried  into  doing  so  by  a 
certain  Milanese,  called  Pagolo  Arsago."  My  first  master, 
Fircnzuola,  had  a  great  quarrel  about  this  with  Arsago, 
and  abused  him  in  my  presence ;  whereupon  1  took  up 
speech  in  defence  of  niy  new  master.  I  said  that  I  was 
born  free,  and  free  I  meant  to  live,  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him,  far  less  of  roc,  since  some  few 
crowns  of  wages  were  still  due  to  mc ;  also  that  I  chose  lo 
go,  like  a  free  journeyman,  where  it  pleased  mc,  knowing 
1  did  wrong  to  no  man.      My  new  master  then  put  in  with 


^  Cellini's  use  of  ihe  word  arte  for  the  art  or  trade  of  eoldtmithg  com- 
■pnndx  tn  "  the  art "  on  nsed  by  En^i&b  writers  cjtily  in  lhi«  oentury.  See 
Havdo-n'i  Autobic^rophjr,  AtMiiw. 

'  Tbe  tulluk  it  tfi^lLiio,  which  might  be  nl«o  tiansliited  invti^d  or 
imtigaltd.  Bnt  Varchi,  the  conlrmponry  tA  Cellini,  givca  thi^  verb  Ibe  force 
of  liking  |ire&MUc  and  boring  on  until  Mmcbod^  is  driven  to  do  lometliing. 
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Iiis  excuses,  saying  Ihat  lie  had  Tiot  asked  me  to  come,  and 
that  I  should  gratify  him  by  returning  with  Firenzuola.  To 
ihia  I  replied  tliat  I  was  not  aware  of  wronging  the  latter 
Fn  any  way,  and  as  I  had  completed  liis  commissions,  I 
chose  to  be  my  own  master  and  not  the  man  of  others,  and 
that  he  who  wanted  mc  must  beg  me  of  myself,  Firenzuola 
cried  :  "  I  don't  intend  to  beg  you  of  yourself;  I  have  done 
with  yo\i ;  don't  show  yourself  again  upon  my  premises." 
I  reminded  him  of  the  money  he  owed  me.  He  laughed  me 
in  the  face ;  on  which  I  said  that  if  I  knew  how  to  use  my 
tools  in  handicraft  as  well  as  he  had  seen,  I  could  he  quite 
as  dever  with  my  sword  in  claiming  the  just  payment  of 
my  labour.  While  we  were  exchanging  these  words,  an 
old  man  happened  to  come  up,  called  Maestro  Antonio,  of 
San  Marino.  He  was  the  chief  among  the  Roman  gold- 
smiths,  and  had  been  Firenzuola's  master-  Hearing  what 
I  had  to  say,  which  I  took  gc^ri  cure  that  he  should 
understand,  he  immediately  espoused  my  caus^  and  bade 
Firenzuola  pay  me.  The  dispute  waxed  warm,  because 
Firenzuola  was  an  admirable  swordsman,  far  better  than 
be  was  a  goldsmith.  Yet  reason  made  ttself  heard ;  and 
I  backed  my  cause  with  the  same  spirit,  till  1  got  myself 
paid.  In  course  of  time  Firenzuola  and  1  became  friends, 
and  at  his  request  I  stood  godfather  to  one  of  his  children. 


XV. 


I        and  i 

^^^^P  went  on  working  with  Pagolo  Arsago,  and  earned  a 
^^^Bd  d^lof  money,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  always 
I  sSil  to  jygood  f^ttfgr]  At  the  end  of  two  years,  upon 
^B  my  father's  entreaty,  I  returned  to  Florence,  and  put  niy- 
^H  self  once  more  under  Francesco  Satimbene,  with  whom  I 
^f  earned  a  great  deal,  and  took  continual  pains  to  improve  in 
my  art.  I  renewed  my  intimacy  with  Francesco  di  Filippo ; 
and  though  1  was  too  much  given  to  pleasure,  owing  to 
Ihat  accursed  music,  I  never  neglected  to  devote  some  hours 
of  the  day  or  night  to  study.  At  that  time  1  fashioned  a 
silver  heart's-kcy  {chimi<njuore),  as  it  was  then  called.     This 
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was  a  girdle  three  inches  broad,  wliicli  used  to  be  made  for 
brides,  and  was  executed  in  half  relief  with  some  small 
figures  in  the  round.  It  was  a  commission  from  a  man 
called  Raflaelio  Lapaccini.  I  was  very  badly  paid ;  bul 
the  honour  which  it  brought  me  was  worth  far  more  than 
the  gain  I  might  have  justly  made  by  it.  Having  at  this 
time  worked  with  many  difitrent  persons  in  Florence,  I  had 
come  to  know  some  worthy  men  among  the  goldsmiths,  as, 
for  instance,  Marcone,  my  first  master ;  but  1  also  met  with 
others  reputed  honest,  who  did  all  they  could  lo  ruin  me, 
and  robbed  me  grossly.  When  I  perceived  this,  1  left  their 
company,  and  held  them  for  thieves  and  blackgnards.  One 
of  the  goldsmiths,  called  Giovanbattisca  Soglianr,  kindly 
accommodated  me  with  part  of  his  shop,  which  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  New  Market  near  the  Landi's  bank.  There  I 
finished  several  pretty  pieces,  and  made  good  gains,  and 
was  able  to  give  my  family  much  help.  This  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  bad  men  among  my  former  masters,  who 
were  called  Salvadorc  and  Micheic  Giiasconti.  In  the  guild 
of  the  goldsmiths  they  had  three  big  shops,  and  drove  a 
thriving  trade.  On  becoming  aware  of  their  evil  will  against 
me,  I  complained  to  certain  worthy  fellows,  and  remarked 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  thieveries 
they  practised  on  me  under  the  cloak  of  hypocritical  kind-l 
ness.  This  coming  to  their-ears,  they  threatened  to  make 
me  sorely  repent  of  such  words  ;  but  t,  who  knew  not  what 
the  colour  of  fear  was,  paid  them  little  or  no  heed. 

XVI. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  1  was  leaning  against  a  shop  of 
one  of  these  men,  who  called  out  to  me,  and  began  partly 
reproaching,  partly  bullying.  I  answered  thai  had  ihcy 
done  their  duty  by  me,  I  should  have  spoken  of  them  what 
one  speaks  of  good  and  worthy  men  ;  but  as  they  had  done^ 
the  contrary,  ihey  ought  to  complain  of  themselves  and  no( 
of  me.  While  I  was  standing  there  and  talking,  one  of  them, 
named  Ghcrardo  Guasconti,  their  cousin,   having  perhaps 


* 


wait  lui  a  UMst  oi  but 
went  by.'  It  was  a  load  of  bricks.  When  the  load 
reached  me,  Cherardo  pushed  it  so  violently  on  my  body 
that  I  was  very  much  hurt.  Turning  suddenly  round  and 
seeing  him  laughing,  1  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
temple  that  he  fell  down,  stunned,  IJke  one  dead.  Then 
J  faced  round  to  his  cousins,  and  said  :  "  That's  the  way 
to  treat  cowardly  thieves  of  your  sort ;  "  and  when  they 
wauited  to  make  a  move  upon  me,  trusting  to  their  numbers, 
1,  whose  blood  was  now  well  up,  laid  hands  to  a  little 
knife  1  had,  and  cried  ;  "  If  one  of  you  comes  out  of  the 
sbop^  let  the  other  run  for  the  confessor,  because  the 
doctor  will  have  nothing  to  do  here."  These  words  so 
frightened  them  that  not  one  stirred  to  help  their  cousin. 
As  soon  as  1  had  gone^  the  fathers  and  sons  ran  to  the 
Eight,  and  declared  that  I  had  assaulted  them  in  their  shops 
with  sword  in  hand,  a  thing  which  had  never  yet  been 
seen  in  Florence.  The  magistrates  had  mc  summoned.  I 
appeared  Ijefore  them ;  and  the^'  began  to  upbraid  and  cry 
out  upon  mc — partly,  I  think,  because  they  saw  me  in  my 
cloak,  while  the  others  were  dressed  like  citizens  in  mantle 
and  hood;'  but  also  because  my  adversaries  had  been  to 
the  houses  of  those  magistrates,  and  had  talked  with  all  of 
Uiem  in  private,  while  I,  inexperienced  in  such  matters, 
had  not  spoken  to  any  of  them,  trusting  in  the  goodness  of 
my  cause.  I  said  that,  having  received  such  outrage  and 
insult  from  Gherardo,  and  in  my  fury  having  only  given 
him  a  box  on  the  car,  I  did  not  think  I  deserved  such  a 
vehement  reprimand.  I  bad  hardly  time  to  finish  the  word 
box,  before  IVinzivalle  dclla  Stufa,"  who  was  one  of  the 
Eight,  interrupted  me  by  saying  :  "  You  gave  him  a  blow, 
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1  Tbc  Italiui  U  atfitsfA  cht  fatsasti  una  soma.  The  Tcrli  n/jtojtare  has  ihe 
dmHc  ncflniBR  ol  lyi"K  in  *<*■<  oi'^  airaiiL'ing  tanietliing  oti  purpose 
CeUini's  wonli  may  mean,  taiuttt  a  hioU  cj  burden  upast  fy. 

*  V»rt!ii  lay*  tliat  a  m»n  who  went  about  with  only  hta  cloak  oi  mpe  by 
daytime,  if  hr  were  not  a  noldicr,  was  rcpiitrtl  an  tIL-Iiv».  The  I'lareniine 
ciiucDS  ai  iliU  liiae  still  wore  ihuii  anclenl  civil  dress  of  ihe  lonj  j^oira  and 
hood  ckUed  ltu{a. 

*  This  man  was  an  anlrnt  supporter  of  llic  Medici,  and  in  1310  orjjuiiaed 
•  coatpiiacy  id  tbcir  Eivpur  sgainsi  the  Ooni&louier  Sodeiini. 
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and  not  a  box,  on  the  ear."  The  bell  was  rung  and  we 
were  all  ordered  out,  when  Prinzivalle  spoke  thus  in  my 
defence  to  his  brother  judges :  "  Mark,  sirs,  the  simplicity 
of  this  poor  young  man,  who  has  accused  himself  of  having 
given  a  box  on  the  ear,  under  the  impression  that  this  is 
of  less  impurtance  than  a  blow;  whereas  a  box  on  the  ear 
in  the  New  Market  carries  a  fine  of  twenty-five  crowns, 
while  a  blow  costs  little  or  nothing.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  admirable  talents,  and  supports  his  poor  family  by  his 
labour  in  yreat  abundance  ;  I  would  to  God  that  our  city  had 
plenty  of  this  sort,  instead  of  the  present  dearth  of  them." 


XVII. 


Among  the  magistrates  were  some  Radical  fellows  with 
turncd-up  hoods,  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  entreaties 
and  the  calumnies  of  my  opponents,  because  they  all  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Fra  Girolamo ;  and  these  men  would 
have  had  me  sent  to  prison  and  punished  without  too  close 
a  reckoning.'  But  the  good  Prinzivalle  put  a  stop  to  that. 
So  they  sentenced  me  to  pay  four  measures  of  flour,  which 
were  to  be  given  as  alms  to  the  nunnery  of  the  Muratc' 
]  was  called  in  again ;  and  he  ordered  me  not  to  speak  a 
word  under  pain  of  their  displeasure,  and  to  perform  the 
sentence  they  had  passed.  Then,  after  giving  me  another 
sharp  rebuke,  they  aent  us  to  the  chancellor ;  I  muttering 
all  the  while,  "It  was  a  slap  and  not  a  blow,"  with  which 
we  left  the  Eight  bursting  with  laughter.  The  chancellor 
bound  us  over  upon  bail  on  both  sides ;  but  only  1  was 
punished  by  having  to  pay  the  four  measures  of  meaL 
Albeit  ju.<it  then  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  massacred,  I 
sent  for  one  of  my  cousins,  called  Maestro  Annibalc,  the 

^  Cellini  calls  these  masulnUes  arrantinati  tappuactti,  a  term  corretpond- 
itg  to  our  RoundheiuU.  Tlie  democrnilc  or  itnii-Mcdicean  p*riy  in  Flotence 
u  (tiAt  time,  who  adhered  to  the  rcpuhlicvn  piincrples  of  l-nt  Uirobmo 
Savonarola,  di^tinguithed  tlienuclves  by  wcarin;;  (he  long  laib  of  their  hoods 
Iwiitetl  up  nml  turned  found  their  hea^i*.  Cellini  »haw.«  hit  Medtcean  S7ai> 
pathie«  tiy  luini;  tliii  contemptuoui  tciui,  and  by  liie  hunourable  mention  he 
make*  of  Priazivalle  dvllx  Stufa. 

*  A  contcni  of  cLoscly  iaunured  iiiin& 
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sttrgeon.  father  of  Mcsser  Librodoro  Librodorf^  desiring  that 
he  should  go  bail  for  mc,^  He  refused  to  come,  which  made 
me  so  angry,  that,  fuming  with  fury  and  swelling  like  an 
asp,  I  took  a  desperate  resolve.  At  this  point  one  may 
observe  how  the  stars  do  not  so  much  sway  as  force  our 
conduct.  When  I  reflected  on  the  great  obligations  which 
this  Annibale  owed  my  family,  my  rage  giew  to  such  a 
pitch  that,  turning  wholly  to  evil,  and  being  also  by  nature 
somewhat  choleric,  I  waited  till  the  magistrates  had  gone 
to  dinner ;  and  when  I  was  alone,  and  observed  that  none 
of  their  officers  were  watching  me,  in  the  fire  of  my  anger, 
I  left  the  palace,  ran  to  my  shop,  seized  a  dagger,  and 
rushed  to  the  house  of  my  enemies,  who  were  at  home  and 
shop  together.  1  found  them  at  table ;  and  Glierardo,  who 
had  bc<!n  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  flung  himself  upon  me. 
t  stabbed  him  in  the  breast,  piercing  doublet  and  jerkin 
through  and  through  to  the  shirt,  without  however  grazing 
his  flesh  or  doing  him  the  least  iiarm  in  the  world.  When 
I  fell  my  hand  go  in,  and  heard  the  clothes  tear,  I  thought 
that  I  had  killed  him  ;  and  seeing  him  fall  terror-struck 
to  earth,  I  cried :  "  Traitors,  this  day  is  the  day  on  which 
I  mean  to  murder  you  all,"  Father,  mother,  and  sisters, 
thinking  the  last  day  had  come,  threw  themselves  upon 
their  knees,  screaming  out  for  mercy  with  all  their  might; 
but  I  perceiving  that  they  offered  no  resistance,  and  that 
he  was  stretched  for  dead  upon  the  ground,  thought  it  too 
base  a  thing  to  touch  them.  I  ran  storming  down  the 
staircase  ;  and  when  I  reached  the  street,  I  found  all  the 
rest  of  the  household,  more  than  twelve  persons ;  one  of 
them  had  seized  an  iron  shovel,  another  a  thick  iron  pipe, 
one  had  an  anvil,  some  of  them  hammers,  and  some  cudgels. 
When  I  got  among  (hem,  raging  like  a  mad  bull,  1  flung 
four  or  five  to  the  eartli,  and  fell  down  with  them  myself, 
continually  aiming  my  dagger  now  at  one  and  now  at 
another.      Those  who  remained  upright  plied   both  hands 

'  The  wor^  1  have  tranilatcd  mojsMreJ  above  ii  atsatsinata.    It  occurs 
frM(tMntI]r  in  Italiaa  of  tbis  peiiod,  and  iixlkato  tbe  cxUcmiij'  of  wrong  ftnd 
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wilh  al!  their  force,  giving  it  me  with  haiiimers,  ctiilgets, 
and  anvil ;  but  inasmuch  as  God  does  somfUines  mercifully 
intorvenc,  He  so  ordered  that  neiLher  they  nor  ]  did  any 
larm  to  one  another.  I  only  lost  my  cap,  on  which  my 
Jversarics  seized,  though  they  had  run  away  from  it 
berorCf  and  struck  at  it  with  all  their  weapons.  After- 
wards, thif-y  searched  among  their  dead  and  wounded,  and 
saw  that  not  a  single  man  was  injured. 


xvjii. 

I  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and 
stumbling  up  against  Fra  Alessio  Strazzi,  whom  by  the 
way  I  did  not  know,  I  entreated  this  good  friar  for  the 
love  of  God  to  save  my  life,  since  I  had  committed  a  great 
faulL  He  told  me  to  have  no  fear ;  for  had  I  done  every 
sin  in  the  world,  I  was  yet  in  perfect  safety  in  his  little  cell. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  Eight,  in  an  e.ytraordinary 
meeting,  caused  one  of  the  most  dreadful  bans  which  ever 
were  heard  of  to  be  published  against  me,  announcing 
heavy  penalties  against  who  should  harbour  me  or  know 
where  I  was,  without  regard  to  place  or  to  the  quality  of 
my  protector.  My  poor  afflicted  father  went  to  the  Eight, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  for  mercy  for 
his  unfortunate  young  son.  Thereupon  one  of  those 
Radical  fellows,  shaking  the  crest  of  his  twisted  hood, 
stood  up  and  addressed  my  father  with  these  insulting 
words : '  "  Get  up  from  there,  and  begone  at  orice,  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  send  your  son  into  the  country  with  the 
lances.""  My  poor  father  had  still  the  spirit  to  answer: 
"  What  God  shall  have  ordained,  that  will  you  do,  and  not 
a  jot  or  tittle  more."  Whereto  the  same  man  replied  that 
for  cei'tain  God  had  ordained  as  he  had  spoken.     My  father 

1  Un  di  fHflli  a  rtv^ia/t  tcottnJo  in  cretta  delta  atrotnittato  m/ffimdp.  Sec 
nbove,  p.  JO,  The  drinocniis  in  Cellini's  dn)^  were  callrd  it  Kloience  Arrai' 
6iMi  or  Amc/lhli.  In  llie  d&yx  of  S^kvonaroh  this  nkcknamc  had  been  pven 
lo  ihc  ultra- Med iceui  p«iy  or  I'ftlictciii. 

'  JitOKutti.  There  it  aome  doubt  about  ihtx  w^nl.  But  it  clotly  nieuij 
mcD  armed  with  lances,  at  ihe  disposal  of  the:  Signoiy, 


I 


:  "The  thought  consoles  mc  that  yo\i  do  not  know  for 
tain ;  "/and  quitting  their  presence,  he  came  to  visit  me, 
together  with  a  young  man  of  my  own  age,  ealled  PieiX)  di 
Giovanni  Landi — -we  loved  one  another  as  though  we  had 
been  brothers. 

Under  his  mantle  the  lad  carried  a  first-rate  svrord  and 
a  splendid  coat  of  mail  ;  and  when  they  found  me,  my 
brave  father  told  mc  what  had  happened,  and  what  the 
magistrates  had  said  to  him.  Then  he  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead  and  both  eyes,  and  gave  me  his  hearty  blessing,' 
saying:  "  May  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  be  your 
protection  ; "  and  reacliing  m?  the  sword  and  armour,  he 
helped  me  with  liis  own  hands  to  put  them  on.  After- 
wards he  added:  "Oh,  my  good  son,  with  these  ariiis  in 
thy  hand  lliou  shalt  either  live  or  die."  Pier  Landi,  who 
was  present,  kept  shedding  tears;  and  when  he  had  given 
mc  ten'  golden  croivns,  I  bade  him  remove  a  few  hairs 
frum  my  chili,  which  were  the  first  down  of  my  manhood. 
Fratf  Alessio  disguised  me  like  a  friar  and  gave  rac  a  lay 
brother  to  go  with  me.^  Quitting  the  convent,  and  issuing 
from  the  city  by  the  gate  of  Prato,  1  went  along  the  walls 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  di  San  Gallo.  Then  1  ascended  the 
slope  of  Montui,  and  in  one  of  the  first  houses  there  I 
found  a  man  called  11  Gmssuccio,  own  brother  to  Messer 
Benedetto  da  Monte  Varchi."  I  flung  off  ray  monk's 
doLhes,  and  became  once  more  a  man.  Then  we  mounted 
two  horses,  which  were  waiting  there  for  us,  and  went  by 
night  to  Siena.  Grassuccio  returned  to  Florence,  sought 
out  my  father,  and  gave  him  the  news  of  ray  safe  escape. 
In  the  excess  of  his  joy,  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  to  my 
father  till  he  should  meet  that  member  of  the  Eight  who 
had  insulted  him ;  and  when  he  came  across  the  man,  he 
said  :  |"  See  you,  Antonio,  that  it  was  God  who  knew  what 
bad  to  happen  to  my  son,  and  not  yourself?  "  '  To  which 

'   Cm  convrrs^i,  an  .ittcr.djnC  on  the  mtintn- 

'  Bencdeilu  dsL  Monte  Varcltt  vnx  the  celebrnccd  poet,  icliabT.  and  hUtorinii 
a(  Florence,  bcUer  known  ci  Varchi.  Anoiher  of  hit  brutlicn  w»>  «  pliyiiciAn 
,  nf  higb  repute  at  FJorcticc.  Tlicjr  cuntiDued  throughoat  Cetlini*  tiM  to  Jive 
.  M  inttoucy  with  him. 
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the  fellow  answered:  "Only  let  him  get  another  (inic  into 
our  clutclics  t "  And  my  father:  "I  shall  spend  my  lime 
in  thanking  God  that  He  has  rescued  him  from  that  fate." 


At  Siena  I  waited  for  the  mail  to  Rome,  which  I  after- 
wards joined ;  and  when  we  passed  the  Pagh'a,  we  met  a 
courier  carrying  news  of  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VII. 
Upon  my  amval  in  Rome,  I  went  to  work  in  the  shop  of 
the  master- goldsmith  Santi.  He  was  dead  ;  but  a  son  of 
his  carried  on  the  business.  He  did  not  work  himself, 
but  intrusted  all  his  commissions  to  a  young  man  named 
Lucagnolo  from  lesi,  a  country  fellow,  who  while  yet  a 
child  had  come  into  Santi's  ser\'ice.  This  man  was  short 
but  well-proportioned,  and  was  a  more  skilful  craftsman 
than  any  one  whom  I  had  met  with  up  to  that  time ; 
remarkable  for  facility  and  excellent  in  design.  He  exe- 
cuted large  plate  only  ;  that  is  to  say,  vases  of  the  utmost 
beauty,  basons,  and  such  pieces.*  Having  put  myself  to 
work  there,  I  began  to  make  some  candelabra  for  the 
Biahop  of  Salamanca,  a  Spaniard.^  They  were  richly 
chased,  80  far  as  that  sort  of  work  admits.  A  pupil  of 
RafTaelio  da  Urbino  called  Gian  Francesco,  and  commonly 
known  as  II  Fattore,  was  a  painter  of  great  ability;  and 
being  on  tcnns  of  friendship  with  the  Bishop,  he  introduced 
me  to  l)is  favour,  so  that  I  obtained  many  commissions 
from  titat  prelate,  and  earned  considerable  sums  of  money.' 

During  that  Lime  I  went  to  draw>  sometimes  in  Michel 
Agiiolo's  chapel,  and  sometimes  in  the  house  of  Agostino 
Chigt  of  Siena,  which  contained  many  incomparable  paint- 
ings by  the  hand  of  that  great  master  RafTaelio/     Ttiis  I 

'  Cellini  calls  ihis^'TJ/mii. 

'  Don  Kraneeico  de  Bohadilla.  He  caicc  tn  Komf  tn  1517.  wa*  ihul  up 
wilh  Clement  lu  the  Caitle  ol  S.  Aogclo  in  1527,  an<i  died  in  1539,  afier  Iii* 
Rturn  to  Spain. 

■  ThU  painier,  Gio.  Fmncesca  Penni,  snmuncd  II  Failore,  aided  Riphwl 
in  111*  Komai)  fmcoct  and  wax  mucli  bcloveii  liv  Mm.  Ti<gclh«  wilh  Giulio 
KomnTio  be  cotnplrted  the  impetfect  Slanie  of  the  Vatican. 

*  CcliioL  hcic  alludes  lo  the  Siitine  Cbnpel  uU  to  the  Villa  Funcnna  in 
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n  fcast-<Iays,  because  the  house  was  then  inhabited 
by  Mcsscr  Gismondo,  Agosti'no's  brother.  They  plumed 
themselves  exceedingly  when  they  saw  young  men  of  my 
sort  coming  to  study  in  their  palaces.     Gismondu's  wile, 

■  noticing  my  frequent  presence  in  that  house — she  was  a 
lady  a&  courteous  as  could  be,  and  of  surpassing  beauty — 
catoe  up  to  me  viie  day,  looked  at  my  drawings,  and  asked 

■  tne  if  1  was  a  sculptor  or  a  painter  ;  to  whom  I  said  1  was 
a  goldsmith.  She  remarked  that  I  drew  too  well  for  a 
goldsmith ;    and    having    made    one   of  her   waiting-maids 

•  bring  a  hly  of  the  linest  diamonds  set  in  gold,  she  showed 
il  to  mc,  and  bade  me  value  it.  1  valued  it  at  Soo  crowns. 
Then   she  .said   that   I    had   very  nearly  hit   the   mark,  and 

•  asked  mc  whether  I  felt  capable  of  setting  the  stones  really 
irdl.  I  said  that  I  should  much  like  to  do  so,  and  began 
before  her  eyes  to  make  a  little  sketch  for  it,  working  all 
the  better  because  of  the  pleasure  I  took  in  conversing 
with  so  lovely  and  agreeable  a  gentlewoman.  When  the 
sketch  was  finished,  another  Roman  lady  of  great  beauty 
joined  ns  ;  she  had  been  above,  and  now  descending  to  the 
ground-floor,  asked  Madonna  Porzia  what  she  was  doing 
there.  She  answered  >vith  a  smile :  "  I  am  amusing  my- 
self by  watching  this  worthy  young  man  at  his  drawing ; 
he  is  as  good  as  he  is  handsome."  I  had  by  this  time 
acquired  a  trifle  of  assurance,  mixed,  however,  with  some 
honest  bashfulness ;  so  I  blushed  and  said :  "  Such  as  I 
am,  lady,  I  shall  ever  be  most  ready  to  serve  you."  The 
gentlewoman,  also  slightly  blushing,  said  :  "  You  know  well 
that  I  want  you  to  scrA'c  mc  ; "  and  reaching  me  the  lily, 
told  mc  to  take  it  away  ;.  and  gave  mc  besides  twenty  golden 
cnnms  which  she  had  in  her  bag,  and  added:  "Set  me 
the  jewel  after  the  fashion  you  have  sketched,  and  keep  for 
me  the  old  gold  in  which  it  is  now  set."  On  this  the 
Roman  lady  observed:  "If  I  were  in  that  young  man's 
body,  I  should  go  off  without  asking  leave."  Madonna 
Porzia  replied  that  virtues  rarely  are  at  home  with  vices, 

Tnutmrr,  buill  bjr  tlie  Sienew  banker,  Agmcinu  Giigi.  It  wa«  here  that 
RiptncI  pMtilwl  bis  Ualalca  &nd  th«  whole  fable  o(  Cupid  mid  !'»ychc. 
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and  thai  if  I  did  such  a  thing,  I  should  strongly  belie  my 
good  looks  of  an  honest  man.  Tlien  turning  round,  she 
took  the  Roman  lady's  hand,  and  with  a  pleasant  smite 
said  :  "  Farewellj  BenveniiCfi."  I  stayt-d  un  a  short  while 
at  the  drawing  1  was  making,  which  was  a  copy  ol"  a  Jove 
by  Raffatiio.  When  I  had  iinishtd  it  and  left  the  house, 
I  set  myself  to  making  a  liltte  model  of  wax,  in  order  to 
show  how  the  JL-wcl  would  look  when  it  was  completed. 
This  I  took  to  Madonna  Porzia,  whom  I  found  with  the 
same  Roman  lady.  Both  of  chcni  were  highly  satisfied  with 
my  work,  and  treated  me  so  kindly  that,  being  somewhat 
emboldened,  I  promised  the  jewel  should  be  twice  as  good 
as  the  model.  Accordingly  I  set  hand  to  it,  and  in  twelve 
days  I  finished  it  in  the  form  of  a  fleiir-dc-lys,  as  I  have 
said  abovcj  ornamenting  it  with  little  masks,  children,  and 
animals,  exquisitely  enamelled,  whereby  the  diamonds  which 
formed  the  lily  were  more  than  doubled  in  efTcct.  / 


XX. 


While  I  was  working  at  tins  piece,  Liicagnolo,  of  whose 
ability  I  have  before  spoken,  showed  considerable  discontent, 
telling  mc  over  and  over  again  that  I  might  acquire  far  more 
profit  and  honour  by  helping  him  to  execute  large  plate,  as 
I  hiid  done  at  first.  I  made  him  answer  that,  whenever  1 
chose,  I  should  always  be  capable  of  working  at  great  sU^'cr 
pieces;  but  that  things  like  thjit  on  which  I  was  now  en- 
gaged were  not  commissioned  cvci-j'  day ;  and  beside  their 
bringing  no  less  honour  than  large  silver  plate,  there  was 
also  more  profit  to  be  made  by  them.  He  laughed  me  in 
the  face,  and  said  :  "  Wait  and  see,  Bcnvcnuto  ;  for  by  tbe 
time  that  you  Have  finished  that  work  of  yours,  I  will  make 
haste  lo  have  finished  this  vase,  which  I  took  in  hand  when 
you  did  the  Jewel ;  and  then  experience  shall  teach  you 
what  profit  I  shall  get  from  my  vase,  and  what  you  will 
gel  from  your  ornament."  I  answered  that  I  was  very  glad 
indeed   to  enter  into  such  a  competition  with  so  good  x 
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crattsman  as  he  wa%  because  the  end  would  show  which 
of  us  was  mistaken.  Accordingly  twth  the  one  and  the 
other  of  us,  with  a  scornful  smile  upon  our  lips,  bent  our 
heads  in  grim  earnest  to  the  work,  which  hoth  were  now 
desirous  of  accomplishing  ;  so  that  after  about  ten  days, 
each  bad  finished  his  undertaking  with  great  delicacy  and 

I  artistic  skill. 
Lucagnolo's  was  a  huge  silver  piece,  used  at  the  table 
of  Pope  Clement,  into  which  he  flung  away  bits  of  bone  and 
the  rind  of  divers  fruits,  while  eating;  an  object  of  osten- 
^  Ution  rather  than  necessity.     Tlie  vase  was  adorned  with 
^  two  fine  handles,  together  with  many  masks,  both  small  and 
great,  and  masses  of  lovely  foliage,  in   as  exquisite  a  style 
of  elegance  as  could  be  imagined  ;  on  seeing  which,  I  said 
it  was   the  most  beautiful  vase  that  ever   I  set  eyes  on. 
Thinking  he  had  convinced  me,  Lucagnolo  replied:  "Your 
work  seems  to  me  no  less  beautiful,  but  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  two."     So  he  took  his  vase 
and  carried  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  verj-  well  pleased  with 
it,  and  ordered  at  once  that  he  should  be  paid  at  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  such   large  plate.      Meanwhile   I  carried  mine 
to   Madonna   Porzia,  who  looked   at    it  with    astoni=liraent, 
and  told  me  1   had  far  surpassed  my  promise.     Then  she 
bade  me  ask  for  my  reward  whatever  1  liked  ;   for  it  seemed 
to  her  my  desert  \vas  so  great  that  if  1  craved  a  castle  she 
^B  could  hardly  recompense  me  ;  but  since  that  was  not  in  her 
^Ptands  to  bestow,  she  added  laughing  that  1  must  beg  what 
lay  within  her  power.     I  answered  that  the  greatest  reward 
1  could  desire  for  my  labour  was  to  have  satisjjed  her  lady- 
ship.    Then,  smiling  in  my  lunij  and  bowing  to  her,  i  took 
my  leave,  saying  I  wanted  no  reward  but  that.     She  turned 
^^io  the  Roman  lady  and  said  :  "  ^'ou  see  that  the  qualities 
^mre  discerned   in  him   are  companicd   by  virtues,  and   not 
^^Baes."     They  both  expressed  their  admiration,  and   then 
^^■idonna  Horzia  continued  :   "  Friend  Bcnvenuto,  have  you 
never  heard  it  said  that  when  the  poor  give  to  the  rich,  the 
devil  laughs?"      I   replied:  "Quite  true!  and  yet,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  troubles,  I  should  like  this  time  to  see  him 
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laugh ; "  and  as   I   took  my  leave,  she  said  that  this  time 
she  had  no  will  to  bestow  on  him  that  favour. 

Wh'en  I  catnc  back  to  tlic  shop,  Lucagnolo  had  the  money 
for  his  vase  in  a  paper  packet ;  and  on  my  arrival,  he  cried 
out :  "Came  and  compare  t]ie  price  of  your  jewel  with  the 
price  of  my  plate."  I  said  that  Jie  must  leave  things  as 
they  were  till  the  next  day,  because  I  hoped  that  even  a& 
my  work  in  its  kind  was  not  less  excellent  than  his,  so  I 
should  be  able  to  show  him  quite  an  equal  price  for  it. 


XXI. 

On  the  day  following,  Madonna  Porzia  sent  a  niajor-dumo 
of  hers  to  niy  shop,  who  called  mc  out,  and  putting  into  my 
hands  a  paper  packet  full  of  money  from  his  lady,  told  mc 
that  she  did  not  choose  the  devil  should  have  his  whole 
laugh  out  ;  by  which  she  hinted  that  the  money  sent  iiic 
was  not  the  entire  payment  nieiilcd  by  my  industry,  and 
other  messages  were  added  worthy  of  so  courteous  a  lady. 
Lucagnolo,  who  was  burning  to  compare  his  packet  with 
mine,  burst  into  the  shop  ;  then  in  the  presence  of  twelve 
journeymen  and  some  neighbours^  eager  to  behold  the  result 
of  this  competition,  he  seized  his  packet,  scornfully  exclaim- 
ing "Oil  1  oil  !"  three  or  four  times,  while  he  poured  his 
money  on  the  counter  with  a  great  noise  They  were 
twenty-five  crowns  in  giulios  ;  and  he  fancied  that  mine 
would  be  four  or  five  crowns  dt  tuonda}  I  for  my  part, 
stunned  and  stilled  by  his  cries,  and  by  the  looks  and  smiles 
of  the  bystanders,  first  peeped  into  my  packet  ;  then,  after 
seeing  tliat  it  contnined  nothing  but  gold,  I  rctirf-d  to  one 
end  of  the  counter,  and,  keeping  my  eyes  lowered  and  making 
no  noise  at  all,  I  lifted  it  with  both  hands  suddenly  above 
my  head,  and  emptied  it  like  a  mill-hopper.'     My  coin  was 

'  Satdidi  gimii  and  tetiJi  di  montta,  Tlic  ^ulh  wai  a  siItcc  coin  wonh 
56  lulijui  centtmes.  The /rr^i/t  if'r  m^vK/a  wiu  worth  xo  giuiioi.  Cdlini  wax 
|Hid  in  jjoWeii  crowns,  wbicli  li*u  a  mutli  liij;her  value.  The  jrWoaiiil  lh« 
du<al9  ai  ihU  cpocli  wctr  rcckpnvcl  31  7  .'»>/,  itie  lira  ai  20  f^ifi, 

>  Tlic  packet  wu  (diiik1-x1uii)c^,  aDd  Ccljini  poured  tbc  coiu  out  from  the 
broad  end. 
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as  much  as  his  ;  which  caused  the  onfookers,  who 
had  fixtxi  their  eyes  on  me  with  some  derision,  to  turn  round 
suddenly  to  him  and  say  :  "  Lucagnolo,  Benvenuto's  pieces, 
being  all  of  gold  aiid  twice  as  many  as  yours,  make  a  far  finer 
e0ect."  I  thought  for  certain  that,  what  with  jealousy  and 
what  with  shame,  Lucagnolo  would  have  fallen  dead  upon  the 
spot ;  and  though  he  took  the  third  part  of  my  gain,  since  1 
was  a  journeyman  (for  such  is  the  custom  of  the  trade,  two- 
thirds  fall  to  the  workman  and  one-third  to  the  masters  of  the 
shop),  yet  inconsiderate  envy  had  more  power  in  him  than 

■  avarice :  it  ought  indeed  to  have  worked  quite  the  other  way, 
he  being  a  peasant's  son  from  lesi.  He  cursed  his  art  and 
those  who  taught  it  him,  vowing  that  thenceforth  he  would 
never  work  at  largt-  plate^  but  give  his  whole  attention  to 
those  whoreson  gewgaws,  since  they  were  so  well  paid. 
Equally  enraged  on  my  side,  I  answered  that  every  bird 
sang  its  own  note  ;  that  he  talked  after  the  fashion  of  the 
hovels  he  came  from ;  but  that  1  dared  swear  that  I  should 
succeed  with  ease  in  making  his  lubberly  lumber,  while  he 
would  never  be  successful  in  my  whoreson  gewgaws.'  Thus 
I  flung  off  in  a  passion,  telling  him  that  I  would  soon  show 
him  tliat  1  spoke  truth.      The  bystanders  openly  declared 

» against  him,  holding  him  for  a  lout,  as  indeed  he  was,  and 
me  for  a  man,  as  1  had  proved  myself. 


XXIl. 
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Next  daj'.  I  went  to  thank  Madonna  Porzia,  and  told  her 
that  her  ladyship  had  done  the  opposite  of  what  she  said 
she  would  ;  for  that  whUc  I  wanted  to  make  the  devil  laugh, 
she  had  made  him  once  more  deny  God.  We  both  laughed 
pleasantly  at  this,  and  she  gave  me  other  commissions  for 
fine  and  substantial  work. 

Meanwhile,  I  contrived,  by  means  of  a  pupil  of  Raffaello 
da  Urbino,  to  get  an  order  from  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca 
for  one  of  those  great  water-vessels  called  acquerecda,  which 
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are  used  for  ornaments  to  place  on  sideboards.  He  wanted 
a  pair  made  of  equal  size ;  and  one  of  them  he  intrusted  to 
Lucagnolo,  the  other  to  rae.  Giovan  Franceaco,  the  painter 
I  have  mentioned,  gave  us  the  design.*  Accordingly  1  set 
hand  with  marvellous  good-will  to  this  piece  of  plate,  and 
was  accommodated  with  a  part  of  his  workshop  by  a  Milanese 
named  Maestro  Giovan  Piero  dcHa  Tacca.  Having  made 
my  preparations,  1  calculated  how  much  money  I  sliuuld 
need  for  certain  affairs  of  my  own,  and  sent  ait  tlie  rest  to 
assist  my  poor  faUier. 

It  so  happened  that  just  when  this  was  bang  paid  to  him 
in  Florence,  he  stumbled  upon  one  of  those  Radicals  who 
were  in  the  Eight  at  the  time  when  I  got  into  that  little 
trouble  there.  It  was  ihe  very  man  who  had  .ibtiscd  him 
so  rudely,  and  who  swore  that  I  should  certainly  be  sent 
into  the  country  with  the  lances.  Now  this  fellow  had  some 
sons  of  very  bad  morals  and  repute;  wherefore  my  father 
said  to  him  :  "  Misfortunes  can  happen  to  anybod}*,  especially 
to  men  of  choleric  humour  when  they  are  in  the  right,  even 
as  it  happened  to  ray  son  ;  but  let  the  rest  of  his  life  bear 
witness  how  virtuously  I  have  brought  him  up.  Would 
God,  for  your  well-being,  that  your  sons  may  act  neitherj 
worse  nor  better  toward  you  than  mine  do  to  me.  God 
rendered  me  able  to  bring  them  up  as  I  have  done ;  and 
where  my  own  power  could  not  reach,  'twas  lie  who  rescued^ 
them,  against  your  expectation,  out  of  your  violent  hands." 
On  leaving  the  man,  he  wrote  me  all  this  story,  begging  me 
for  God's  sake  to  practise  music  at  times,  in  order  that  I 
might  not  lose  the  fine  accomplishment  which  he  had  taught 
mc  with  such  trouble.  The  letter  so  overflowed  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  tenderest  fatherly  affection,  that  1  was 
moved  to  tears  of  filial  piety,  resolving,  befoie  he  died,  lo 
gratify  him  amply  with  regard  to  music.  Thus  God  grants 
us  those  lawful  blessings  which  we  ask  in  prayer,  nothing 
doubting. 

'  Thai  ii,  li  Faltore.     See  nbore,  p.  34. 
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While  I  was  pushing  forward  Salamanca's  vase,  I  had 
only  one  little  boy  as  help,  whom  I  had  taken  at  the  en- 
treaty of  friends,  and  half  against  my  own  will,  to  be  my 
workman.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  bore  the 
name  of  Paulino,  and  was  son  to  a  Roman  burgess,  who 
lived  upon  the  income  of  his  property.  Paulino  was  the 
best -mannered,  the  most  honest,  and  the  most  beautiful  boy 
1  ever  saw  in  ray  whole  life.  His  modest  ways  and  actions, 
toother  with  his  superlative  beauty  and  his  devotion  to 
myself,  bred  in  me  as  great  an  affection  for  hira  as  a  man's 
breast  can  hold.  This  passionate  love  led  me  oftentimes  to 
delight  ttic  lad  with  music;  for  I  observed  that  his  marvel- 
lous features,  which  by  complexion  wore  a  tone  of  modest 
melancholy,  brightened  up,  and  when  I  took  my  cornet, 
broke  into  a  smile  so  lovely  and  so  sweet,  that  I  do  not 
marvel  at  the  silly  stories  which  the  Greeks  have  written 
about  the  deities  of  heaven.  Indeed,  if  my  boy  had  lived 
in  those  times,  he  would  probably  have  turned  their  heads 
Btill  more.'  He  had  a  sister,  named  Faustina,  more  beau- 
tiful, I  verily  believe,  than  that  Faustina  about  whom  the 
old  books  gossip  so.  Sometimes  he  took  me  to  their  vine- 
yard, and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  struck  me  that  Paulino's 
good  father  would  have  welcomed  me  as  a  son-in-law. 
This  affair  Ifd  mc  to  piay  more  than  I  was  used  to  do. 

It  happent-d  at  that  time  that  one  Giangiacomo  of  Cesena, 
a  musician  in  the  Pope's  band,  and  a  very  excellent  per* 
former,  sent  word  through  Lorenzo,  the  trumpeter  of  Lucca, 
who  is  now  in  our  Duke's  service,  to  inquire  whether  I 
was  inclined  to  help  them  at  the  Pope's  Ferragosto,  playing 
soprano  with  my  cornet  in  some  motets  of  great  beauty 
selected  by  them  for  that  occasion.'  Although  I  had  the 
greatest  desire  to  finish  tlie  vase  I  had  begun,  yet,  since 
music  has  a  wondrous  charm  of  its  own,  and  also  because 

*  Gil  ^rMi/aiti  ftii  urn're  aV  s^ngheri ;  would  hire  taken  ihtm  A\\\  more 
oSilic  hineu. 

Toe  r^tmtsoito  M  Feritt  AMfpuh  •k.h  a  fcstivKl  upon  ilic  first  orAugUri. 
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J  wished  to  pkase  my  old  father,  I  consented  to  join  them. 
During  eight  days  before  the  festival  we  practised  two 
hours  a  day  together;  then  on  the  first  of  August  we  went 
to  the  Belvedere,  and  while  Pope  Clement  was  at  table,  we 
played  those  carefully  studied  motets  so  well  that  his  Holi- 
ness protested  he  had  never  heard  music  more  sweetly 
executed  or  with  better  hannony  of  parts.  He  sent  for 
Giangiacomo,  and  asked  him  where  and  how  he  had  pro- 
cured so  excellent  a  comet  for  soprano,  and  inquired  par- 
ticularly who  I  was,  Giangiacomo  told  hira  my  name  in 
full.  Whereupon  the  Pope  said  :  "  So,  then,  he  is  the  son 
of  Maestro  Giovanni  ?  "  On  being  assured  I  was,  the  Pope 
expressed  his  wish  to  liavc  me  in  his  service  with  the  other 
bandsmen.  Giangiacomo  replied  :  "  Most  blessed  Father, 
I  cannot  pretend  for  certain  that  you  will  get  him,  for  his 
profession,  to  which  he  devotes  himself  assiduously,  is  that 
of  a  goldsmith,  and  he  works  in  it  miraculously  well,  and 
earns  by  it  far  more  than  he  could  do  by  playing."  To 
this  the  Pope  ndded  :  "  I  am  the  better  inclined  to  him 
now  that  I  find  him  possessor  of  a  talent  more  than  I  ex- 
pected. See  that  he  obtains  the  same  salary  as  the  rest 
of  you;  and  tell  him  from  me  to  join  my  scr\'ice,  and  that 
I  will  find  work  enough  by  the  day  for  him  to  do  in  his 
other  trade."  Then  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  gave  liim 
a  hundred  golden  crowns  of  the  Camera  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  said : '  "  Divide  these  so  that  he  may  take  his  share." 

When  Giangiacomo  left  the  Pope,  he  came  to  us,  and 
related  in  detail  all  that  the  F'npe  had  said  ;  and  afu 
dividing  the  money  between  the  eight  of  us,  and  giving  m 
my  share,  he  said  to  me:  "  Now  1  am  going  to  have  you 
inscribed  among  our  company."  I  replied:  "  Let  the  day 
pass;  to-morrow  1  will  give  my  answer."  When  1  left 
them,  1  went  meditating  whether  1  ought  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, inasmuch  as  I  cwild  not  but  suffer  if  I  abandoned 
the  noble  studies  of  my  art.  The  following  night  my  father 
appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  and  begged  me  with  tears  of 
lenderest  affection,  for  God's  love  and  his,  to  enter  upon 
'  The  Catn«nL  Apostohu  was  ilic  RoiUKO  Exchequer. 
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th[«  engagement.  Methought  I  answered  ihat  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  do  so.  In  an  instant  he  assumed  so 
horrible  an  aspect  as  to  frighten  me  out  of  mj*  wits,  and 
cried  :  "  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have  a  father's  curse;  but 
if  you  do,  may  you  be  ever  blessed  by  me  I  "  When  1 
woke,  I  ran,  for  ver\'  fright,  to  have  myself  inscribed, 
Then  I  wrole  to  my  old  father,  telJiiig  him  the  news,  which 
so  affected  him  with  extreme  joy  tiiat  a  sudden  fit  of  illness 
took  him,  and  weil-nigli  brought  him  to  dealii's  duor.  _|ri 
his  answer  to  my  letter,  he  told  me  that  he  too_had_drcan\ed 
nearly  the  saaie  as^  had. 

XXIV. 

Knowing  now  that  I  had  gratified  my  father's  honest 
wish,  I  began  to  think  that  everything  would  prosper  with 
mc  to  a  glorious  and  honourable  end.  Accordingly,  I  set 
myself  with  indefatigable  industry  to  the  completion  of  the 
\"ase  1  had  begun  for  Salamanca.  That  prelate  was  a  very 
eitraordinary  man,  extremely  rich,  but  difficult  to  please. 
He  sent  daily  to  Icam  what  I  was  doing;  and  when  his 
messenger  did  not  find  me  at  home,  he  broke  into  fury, 
saying  that  he  would  take  the  work  out  of  my  hands  and 
give  it  to  others  to  iinish.  This  came  of  my  slavery  to 
that  accursed  music.  Still  I  laboured  diligently  night  and 
day.  until,  when  I  had  brought  my  work  to  a  point  when 
it  could  be  exhibited,  I  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Bishop,  This  so  increased  his  desire  to  sec  it  finished, 
that  I  was  sorry  I  had  shown  it.  At  the  end  of  three 
montlis  I  had  it  ready,  with  little  animals  and  foliage  and 
masks,  as  beautiful  as  one  could  hope  to  see.  No  sooner 
was  it  done  than  I  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  my  workman, 
Paulinoj  to  show  that  able  artist  Lucagnolo,  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  above.  Paulino,  with  the  grace  and  beauty 
which  belonged  to  him,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Messcr  Lucag- 
Boio,  Benvenuto  bids  me  say  that  he  has  sent  to  show  you 
hU  promises  and  your  lumber,  expecting  in  return  to  sec 
from  you  his  gewgaws."    This  message  given,  Lucagnolo 
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took  up  ihc  vase,  and  carefully  examined  it ;  then  he  said 
lo  Paulino :  "  Tair  boy,  tell  your  mastL-r  that  he  is  a  great 
and  able  artist,  and  that  I  beg  him  to  be  willing  to  have 
me  for  a  friend,  and  not  to  engage  in  aught  else."  The 
mission  of  that  virtuous  and  marvellous  lad  caused  me  the 
greatest  joy  ;  and  then  the  vase  was  carried  to  Salamanca, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  valued.  Lucagnolo  took  part  in  the 
valuation,  estimating  and  praising  it  far  above  my  own 
opinion.  Salamanca,  lifting  up  the  vase,  cried  like  a  true 
Spaniard  :  "  1  swear  by  God  that  I  will  take  as  long  in 
paying  him  as  he  has  lagged  in  making  it."  When  I  heard 
this,  I  was  exceedingly  put  out,  and  fell  to  cursing  alt  Spain 
and  every  one  who  wished  well  lo  it. 

Amongst  other  beautiful  ornaments,  this  vase  had  a  handle, 
made  all  of  one  piece,  with  most  delicate  mechanism,  which, 
when  a  spring  was  touched,  stood  upright  above  the  mouth 
of  it.  While  the  prelate  was  one  day  ostentatiously  exhibit- 
ing my  vase  to  certain  Spanish  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  it 
chanced  that  one  "f  them,  upon  Mon^ignor's  quitting  the-i 
room,  began  roughly  to  work  the  handle,  and  as  the  gende 
spring  which  moved  it  could  not  bear  his  loutish  violence, 
it  broke  in  his  h.ind.  Aware  what  mischief  he  had  done, 
he  begg«l  the  butler  who  had  charge  of  the  Bishop's  plate 
to  take  it  to  the  tiiaster  who  had  made  it,  for  him  to  mend, 
and  promised  lo  pay  what  price  he  asked,  provided  it  wa 
set  to  rights  at  once.  So  the  vase  came  once  more  into' 
my  hands,  nnd  I  promised  to  put  it  forthwith  in  ordrr, 
which  indeed  I  did.  [t  was  brought  to  me  before  dinner; 
and  at  twenty-two  o'clock  the  man  who  brought  it  returned, 
all  in  a  sweat,  for  he  had  run  the  whole  way,  Monsigiior 
having  again  asked  for  it  to  show  to  certain  other  gentle- 
men.' The  butler,  then,  without  giving  me  time  to  utter 
a  word,  cried  :    "  Quick,  quick,  bring  the  vase."      !,  whol 


*  Tlie  Ilaliani  r«ckonc<l  lime  fnmi  »uiuIo«n  lill  sunOowti,  counting  twenty- 
fnur  hiiiin.  Twrniy-iwo  o'clock  wu  therefore  two  tioui^  twfore  nlghtfatL 
One  liour  af  the  nijiht  wu  on*  liour  after  ui)*htf(Ll).  itnd  *u  (atHk.  Ojr  ibu 
■yilern  of  [cckoiiini;,  it  \t  clKir  tW  the  Itoure  vari«d  with  [he  teaton  o(  tb« 
year ;  nml  unlr^ss  we  knovr  ihc  exact  month  in  which  an  event  took  place,  we 
ciLTinal  tiamlatc  any  hour  UUu  teinu  of  our  own  sftlem. 
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wanted  to  act  at  lcL»urc  niic!  not  lo  give  it  up  to  liim,  said 
thai  I  did  not  nicati  to  he  so  quick.  The  serving-man  got 
into  such  a  rage  tliat  he  mad*:  as  though  he  would  put  one 
hand  to  his  sword,  while  with  the  other  he  chrcatencd  to 
break  the  shop  open.  To  this  I  put  a  stop  at  once  with 
my  own  weapon^  using  therewith  spirited  language,  and 
saying :  "  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  you !  Go  and  tell 
Monsignor,  your  luaslcr,  that  I  want  the  money  for  my 
work  before  I  let  it  leave  this  shop."  When  the  fcJlow  saw 
he  could  not  obtain  it  by  swaggering,  he  fell  to  praying  nie, 
■s  one  prays  to  the  Cross,  declaring  that  if  I  would  only  give 
H  up,  he  would  take  care  I  shouJd  be  paid.  These  words 
did  not  make  me  swerve  from  my  purpose;  but  I  kept  on 
saying  the  same  thing.  At  last,  despairing  of  successj  he 
swore  to  come  with  Spaniards  enough  to  cut  rae  in  pieces. 
Then  he  took  to  his  heels  ;  while  I,  who  inclined  to  believe 
partly  in  their  murderous  attack,  resolved  that  I  would 
defend  myself  with  courage.  So  I  got  an  admirable  little 
gun  ready,  which  1  used  for  shooting  g<nme,  and  muttered 
to  myself:  "  He  who  robs  rae  of  my  property  and  labour 
may  take  roy  life  too,  and  welcome."  While  I  was  carry- 
ing on  this  debate  in  my  own  mind,  a  crowd  of  Spaniards 
arrived,  led  by  their  niajordomo,  who,  with  the  headstrong 
rashness  of  his  race,  bade  them  go  in  and  take  the  vase 
and  give  me  a  good  beating.  Hearing  these  words,  I 
showed  them  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  and  prepat-cd  to  (ire, 
and  cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "Renegade  Jews,  traitors,  is  it 
thus  that  one  breaks  into  houses  and  shops  in  our  city  of 
Rome?  Come  as  many  of  you  thieves  as  like,  an  inch 
nearer  to  this  wicket,  and  I'll  blow  all  their  brains  out  with 
my  gua"  Then  I  turned  the  muzzle  toward  their  maior- 
domo,  and  making  as  though  I  would  discharge  it,  called 
out:  "And  you  big  thief,  who  arc  egging  them  on,  I  mean 
to  kill  you  first."  He  clapped  spurs  to  the  jennet  he  was 
ridmg,  and  took  flight  headlong.  The  commotion  we  were 
making  stirred  up  ail  the  neighbours,  who  came  crowding 
round,  together  with  some  Roman  gentlemen  who  chanced 
to  pass,  and  cried  :  "  Do  but  kill  the  renegades,  and  wc  will 
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stand  by  you."  These  words  had  the  effect  of  frightening 
Ihe  Spaniards  in  good  earnest.  They  withdrew,  and  were 
compelled  by  tbe  circumstances  to  relate  the  whole  affair 
to  Monsignor.  Being  a  man  of  inordinate  haughtiness, 
he  rated  the  members-of  his  houseliold,  both  because  they 
had  engaged  in  such  an  act  of  violence,  and  also  because, 
having  begun,  they  had  not  gone  through  with  it.  At 
this  juncture  the  painter,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
whole  matter,  came  in,  and  the  Bishop  bade  him  go  and 
tell  me  that  if  I  did  not  bring  the  vase  at  once,  he  would 
make  mincemeat  of  me  ; '  but  if  I  brought  it,  he  would  pay 
its  price  down.  These  threats  were  so  far  from  terrifjing 
me,  that  I  sent  him  word  I  was  going  immediately  to  lay 
my  case  before  the  Pope. 

In  the  meantime,  his  anger  and  my  fear  subsided  ;  where- 
upon, being  guaranteed  by  some  Roman  noblemen  of  high 
degree  that  the  prelate  would  not  harm  me,  and  having 
assurance  that  1  should  be  paid,  I  armed  myself  with  a 
large  poniard  and  my  good  roai  of  mail,  and  betook  myself 
to  his  palace,  where  he  had  drawn  up  all  his  household,  t 
entered,  and  Pauh'no  followed  with  the  silver  vase.  U  was 
just  like  passing  through  the  Zodiac,  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
for  one  of  them  had  the  face  of  the  Hon,  another  of  the 
scorpion,  a  third  of  the  crab.  However,  we  passed  onward 
to  the  presence  of  the  rascally  priest,  who  spouted  out  a 
torrent  of  such  language  as  only  priests  and  Spaniards  have 
at  their  command.  In  return  I  never  raised  my  eyes  to  look 
at  him,  nor  answered  word  for  word.  Tliat  seemed  to 
augment  the  fury  of  his  anger;  and  causing  paper  to  be 
put  before  me,  he  commanded  me  to  write  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  effect  that  I  had  been  amply  satisfied  and  paid 
in  full.  Tlien  I  raised  my  head,  and  said  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  when  I  had  received  the  money.  The 
Bishop's  rage  continued  to  rise;  threats  and  recriminations 
were  Hung  about ;  but  at  last  the  money  was  paid,  and  I 
wrote  the  receipt.  Then  I  departed,  glad  at  heart  and  in 
high  spiriu. 

'  LiL  "  the  largcsl  piece  lefl  of  lac  skould  Ik  my  can." 
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When  Pope  Clement  heard  the  story — he  had  seen  the 
vase  before,  but  it  was  not  shown  him  as  my  work — he 
expressed  niucK  pleasure  and  spoke  warmly  in  my  praise, 
pubUcIy  saying  that  he  feh  very  favourably  toward  me. 
This  caused  Monsignor  Salamanca  to  repent  that  he  had 
hectored  over  nie ;  and  in  order  to  make  up  our  quarrel, 
be  sent  the  same  painter  to  inform  me  thai  he  meant  to 
give  me  large  commissions.  I  replied  that  I  was  willingX 
to  undertake  them,  but  that  I  should  require  to  be  paid  in  \ 
advance.  This  speech  too  came  to  Pope  Clement's  ears, 
and  made  him  laugh  heartily.  Cardinal  Cibo  was  in  the 
presence,  and  the  Pope  narrated  to  him  tKe  whole  history 
of  my  dispute  with  the  Bishop, "^  Then  he  turned  to  one 
of  his  people,  and  ordered  liim  to  go  on  supplying  me  with 
work  for  the  palace.  Cardinal  Cibo  sent  for  me,  and  after 
some  time  spent  in  agreeable  conversation,  gave  me  the 
order  for  a  large  va^e,  bigger  than  Salamanca's.  I  like- 
wise obtained  commissions  from  Cardinal  Cornaro,  and 
many  others  of  the  tloly  College,  especially  RidolH  and 
Salviati ;  they  all  kept  mc  well  employed,  so  that  I  earned 
plenty  of  money.'' 

Madonna  Porzia  now  advised  me  to  open  a  shop  of  my 
own.  This  I  did ;  and  1  never  stopped  working  for  that 
excellent  and  gentle  lady,  who  paid  me  exceedingly  well, 
and  by  whose  means  perhaps  it  was  that  1  came  to  make 
■  figure  ill  the  world. 

I  contracted  close  friendship  with  Signor  Gabbricllo 
Cescrino^  at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Ronic,  and  executed 
many  pieces  for  him.  One,  among  the  rest,  is  worthy  of 
mention.      It  was  a  large  golden  medal  to  wear  in  the  hat. 

I  iDOOCmso  Cibo  >tala.^ii3]i,  Ar^hbishu;)  of  Gciioa.  and  nephew  of  Lotenco 
d«*  Medici.     Ht  was  a  prelate  of  vast  wealth  und  a  great  pauon  of  nrlfi  nnd 

*  Mareo  Coniuo  wu  *  broilrei  of  Caterina,  ihe  Queen  of  Cypn^a.  He 
obuined  ibe  >i»i  in  r493.  NiceolJ>  KidoIR  n>iu  i  nephew  of  Leo  X.  GiovaDni 
Salviaii,  the  son  of  Jacnpo  mcntioncri  sbofc,  p.  II,  wiu  nlio  .1  nephew  uf 
Leo  X.,  wIjo  gave  bim  t  fic  Iiat  in  1517. 


engraved  upon  a  Lcda  wplli  her  swan  ;  and  being  verj* 
well  pleased  with  the  workmanship,  he  said  he  should  lite 
to  have  it  valued,  in  order  that  1  might  be  properly  paid. 
Now,  since  the  medal  was  execiiiod  with  consummate  skill, 
the  valuers  of  the  trade  set  a  far  higher  price  on  it  than 
he  had  thought  of.  I  therefore  kept  the  medal,  and  got 
nothing  for  my  pains.  The  same  sort  of  adventures  hap- 
pened in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Salamanca's  vase.  But 
I  shall  pass  such  matters  briefly  by,  lest  they  hinder  mc 
from  telling  things  of  greater  importance. 
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Since  1  am  writing  my  life,  I  must  from  time  to  time 
diverge  from  my  profession  in  order  to  describe  with 
brevity,  if  not  in  detail,  some  incidents  which  have  no 
bearing  on  my  career  as  artist.  On  the  morning  of  Saint 
John's  Day  1  happened  to  he  dining  with  several  men  of 
our  nation,  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  amongst  the 
most  notable  of  whom  was  Rosso  and  Gianfranccsco,  the 
pupil  of  Raffaello.^  I  had  invited  them  without  restraint 
or  ceremony  to  the  place  of  our  meeting  ;  and  they  were 
all  laughing  and  joking,  as  is  natural  when  a  crowd  of  men 
come  together  to  make  merry  on  so  great  a  festival.  It 
chanced  that  a  light-brained  swaggering  young  fellow 
passed  by  ;  he  was  a  soldier  of  Ricnzo  da  Ceri,  who,  when 
he  heard  the  noise  that  we  were  making,  gave  vent  to  a 
string  of  opprobrious  sarcasms  upon  the  folk  of  Florence.' 
1,  who  was  the  host  of  those  great  artists  and  men  of 
worth,  taking  the  insult  to  myself,  6lip]>cd  out  quietly 
without  being  observed,  and  went  up  lo  him.      1  ought  to 

'  Sl  John's  Day  w«»  the  Rieat  Flijr«iiinc  fcnivat.  on  « liich  all  ihe  Gnildt 
wciU  in  proce^ioii  wilh  pagcftniii  through  the  cily.  Of  the  n<>rctiline  paintei, 
II  Kotxn,  ur  Mailrc  R'liu,  thi^  a  tlic  llr>t  mention  Iijr  Cellini.  He  went  to 
France  ill  IS34,  a'"i  'i'cJ  a"  ob»ci:rc  fle»ili  there  iw  IS41. 

■  This  Kicnio,  Retiiw,  ot  Imiudio  da  Ccri.  wm  a  captain  of  aciventuren  or 
ConduUicte,  whu  hired  hit  mercenary  ron.tr«  (o  pnynixstcM.  He  defended 
C'lema  for  the  Venclian*  in  1^14,  and  coiiqMcrcd  \.  il>mn  (ot  The  I'ope  in  1515- 
Af^craardt  tic  fou};bt  fur  tlie  Frencii  in  the  I-.aJiui]  wan.  We  ahall  hcxr  taon 
ni  ban  sigain  dnring  ihc  &ack  of  Itoinc. 
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say  (hat  he  had  a  punk  of  his  there,  and  was  going  oit 
with  his  stupid  ribaldries  to  anmse  her.  When  I  met  him, 
I  asked  if  he  was  the  rash  fellow  who  was  speaking  evil 
of  the  Florentines.  He  answered  at  once:  "I  am  that 
man."  On  this  1  raised  my  hand,  struck  him  in  the  face, 
and  .said:  "And  t  am  /his  man."  Then  we  each  of  U8 
drew  onr  swords  with  spirit ;  but  the  fray  had  hardly 
begun  when  a  crowd  of  persons  intervened,  who  rather 
took  my  part  than  not,  hearing  and  seeing  that  I  was  in 
the  right. 

On  the  following  day  a  challenge  to  fight  with  him  was 
brought  me,  which  I  accepted  very  gladly,  saying  that  1 
expected  to  complete  this  job  far  quicker  than  those  of  the 
other  art  1  practised.  So  I  went  at  once  to  confer  with  a 
6ne  old  man  called  Bevilacqua,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  sword  of  Italy,  because  he  had  fought  more 
than  twenty  serious  duels  and  had  always  come  off  with 
honour.  This  excellent  man  was  a  great  friend  of  mine ; 
be  knew  me  as  an  artist,  and  had  also  been  concerned  as 
intermediary  in  certain  ugly  quarrels  between  mc  and 
OtwTS.  AccordingI>7~When  h'c~TiS?1~'fearned  my  ET!5ine»»r 
Ke~answcrcd  with  a  smile:  "My  Benvenuto,  if  you  had  an 
aflfair  with  Mara,  I  am  sure  j-ou  would  come  out  with 
honour,  because  through  nil  the  years  that  I  ha^x  known 
you,  1  have  never  seen  you  wrongfully  take  up  a  quarrel." 
So  he  co^cffTed~ti>-be-my  seeondraad-wg-rcpaircd  with 
sword  in  hand  to  the  appointed  place ;  but  no  blood  was 
sbed,  for  my  opponent  made  the  matter  up,  and  I  came 
with  mucli  credit  oui  of  the  aflair.^  I  will  not  add  further 
particulars;  for  though  they  would  be  very  interesting  in 
their  own  way,  I  wish  to  keep  both  space  and  words  for 
my  art,  which  lias  been  my  chief  inducement  to  write  as  I 
am  doing,  and  about  which  I  shall  have  only  too  much 
to  say. 

Tlie  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry  impelled  mc  to  attempt 


lulbii,  M/atide  dot  ml«  avvtrsario.  M«ms  to  mean  that  CelUni'i 
proponed  an  •oconfflodalion,  apulugiscd,  or  suycd  the  tiucl  at  a 
'nt. 
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some  olher  masterpiece,  which  should  equal,  or  even  sur- 
pass, ilic  productions  of  tliat  able  craftsman,  Lucagnolo, 
whom  I  liave  mentioned.  Still  I  did  not  on  this  account 
neglect  my  own  fine  an  of  jewetlery  ;  and  so  both  the  one 
and  the  other  wnniglit  me  much  profit  and  more  credit, 
and  in  both  of  them  I  continued  to  produce  things  of 
marked  originality.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Rome  a 
very  able  artist  of  Perugia  named  Lautizio.  wlio  worked 
only  in  one  department,  where  he  was  sole  and  unrivalled 
throughout  the  world.'  You  must  know  that  at  Rome 
every  cardinal  has  a  seal,  upon  which  liis  title  is  engraved, 
and  these  seals  are  made  just  as  large  as  a  child's  hand  of 
about  twelve  years  of  agxt;  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  cardinal's  title  is  engraved  upon  the  seal  together  with 
a  great  many  ornamental  figures.  A  well-made  article  of 
the  kind  fetches  a  hundred,  or  more  than  a  hundred 
crowns.  This  excellent  workman,  like  Lucagnolo,  roused 
in  mc  some  honest  rivalry,  although  the  art  he  practised  is 
far  remote  from  the  other  branches  of  gold-smith  cry,  and 
consequently  Lautizio  was  not  skilled  in  making  anything 
but  seals.  1  gave  my  mind  to  acquiring  hia  craft  also, 
although  1  found  it  very  difTicult  ;  and,  unrepclled  by  the 
trouble  which  it  gave  mc,  I  went  on  zealously  upon  the 
path  of  profit  and  improvement. 

There  was  in  Rome  another  most  excellent  craftsman 
of  ability,  who  was  a  Milanese  named  Messer  Caradosso.' 
He  dealt  in  nothing  but  little  chiselled  mcdab,  made  of 
plates  of  metal,  and  such-like  things.  I  have  seen  of  his 
some  paxeii  in  half  relief^  and  some  Christs  a  palm  In 
lengUi  wrought  of  the  thinnest  golden  plates,  so  cx-quisitely 
done  that  1  esteemed  him  the  greatest  master  in  that  kind 
1  had  ever  seen,  and  envied  him  more  than  all  the  rest 
together.     There  were  also  other  masters  who  worked  at 


>  Se«  CelliDi't  Treatite  Or*/ttria,  cap.  v\.,  for  mure  paiticulars  about  this 
artlci. 

^  llik  fcal  iiNme  w»  Auibiugiu  Foppa.  llie  riicknaiTie  Curailoua  U  laiil 
10  htv*  iiuck  In  liim  in  rnnM^iuoDC*  oi  n  Spaniftnl  calling  him  Bcar'i-fKW  in 
tiiB  uwn  innguc  He  sliitik  lUo  X.'s  coins ;  and  ne  pOKSs  some  cic«llcin 
niedaliioQ  pujuaiu  by  Kii  liiiul. 
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medals  carved  in  steel,  whici;  may  be  called  tlie  models 
and  true  guides  for  tiiose  wiio  aim  at  striking  cuius  in  the 
most  perfect  style.  Alt  these  divers  arts  I  set  myself  with 
unflagging  industry  to  learn. 

I  must  not  omit  the  exquisite  art  of  enamelling,  in  which 
I  liave  never  known  any  one  excel  save  a  Florentine,  our 
countryman,  called  Amerigo.^  I  did  not  know  him,  but 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  incomparable  masterpieces. 
Nothing  in  any  part  of  the  world  or  by  any  craftsman  ihat 
I  have  seen,  approached  tJie  divine  beauty  of  their  work- 
manship. To  this  bi-ancli  too  1  devoted  myself  with  all 
my  strength,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult,  chiefly 
because  of  the  fire,  which,  after  long  time  and  trouble 
spent  in  other  processes,  has  to  be  applied  at  last,  and  not 
tmfrcquently  brings  the  whole  to  ruin.  In  spite  of  its 
great  difficulties,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  looked 
upon  them  as  recreation  ;  and  this  came  from  the  special 
gift  which  the  God  of  nature  bestowed  on  me,  that  is  to 
say,  a  temperament  so  happy  and  of  such  cxcttlent  parts 
that  1  was  freely  able  to  accomplish  whatever  it  pleased 
me  to  take  in  hand.  The  various  departments  of  art  which 
I  have  described  are  very  different  one  from  the  other,  so 
t^t  a  jnan  who  excels  in  one  of  them,  if  he  undertakes  the 
others,  hardly  ever  achieves  the  same  success;  whereas  I 
strove  with  all  my  power  to  become  equally  versed  in  all 
of  them;  and  in  thejr^o£er_^jace_I_shalL^eruonslraW^lhat 
I  altaioed  iny  nt^prt- 


» 
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At  that  time,  while  I  was  still  a  young  man  of  about 
iwenty-thrce,  there  raged  a  plague  of  such  extraordinary 
violence  that  many  thousands  died  of  it  every  day  in  Rome. 
Somewhat  terrified  at  this  calamity,  I  began  to  take  certain 
amusements,  as  my  mind  suggested,  and  for  a  reason  which 
1  wiU  presently  relate.  I  had  formed  a  habit  of  going  on 
feast-days  to  the  ancient  buildings,  and  copying  parts  of 

'  For  liiiu,  coniull  Cellini's  O/eJlftna. 
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them  ill  wax  or  with  the  pencil;  and  since  these  buildmgs 
are  all  ruinsj  and  tlie  ruins  house  innumerable  pigeons,  it 
came  into  my  head  to  use  my  gun  against  these  birds. 
So  then,  avoiding  all  commerce  with  people,  in  my  terror 
of  the  plague,  I  used  to  put  a  fowIing-piece  on  ray  boy 
Pagolino's  shoulder,  and  he  and  I  went  out  alone  into  the 
ruins;  and  oftentimes  we  came  home  laden  with  a  cargo  of 
the  fattest  pigeons.  I  did  not  care  to  charge  my  giin  with 
more  than  a  single  ball  j  and  thus  it  was  by  pure  skill  in 
the  art  that  1  iilled  such  heavy  bags.  I  had  a  fowling- 
piece  which  I  had  made  myself;  inside  and  out  it  was  as 
bright  as  any  mirror.  I  also  used  to  make  a  very  fine  sort 
of  powder,  in  doing  which  I  discovered  secret  processes, 
beyond  any  which  have  yet  been  found  ;  and  on  this  point, 
in  order  to  be  brief,  I  will  give  but  one  particular,  which 
will  astonish  good  shots  of  every  degree.  This  is,  that 
when  I  charged  my  gun  with  powder  weighing  one-fifth 
of  the  ball,  it  carried  two  hundred  paces  point-Want.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  delight  I  took  in  this  exercise  bid 
fair  to  withdraw  me  from  my  art  and  studies  ;  yet  in 
another  way  it  gave  me  more  than  it  deprived  me  of,  seeing 
that  each  time  I  went  out  shooting  I  returned  with  greatly 
better  healtli,  because  the  open  air  was  a  benefit  to  my 
constitution.  My  natural  tempcranicnt^  was  melauchply, 
and  while  I  was  taking  these  amusements,  my  heart  leapt 
up  with  joy,  and  I  found  that  I  could  work  better  ajid  \uth 
far  greater  mastery  than  when  I  spent  my  whole  time,  io 
study  anri  manual  labour.  In  this  way  my  gun,  at  the  end 
of  the  game,  stoud  me  more  in  prcdt  than  Jn  loss. 

It  was  also  the  cause  of  my  making  acquaintance  with 
certain  huntcrn  after  curiosities,  who  followed  in  the  track ' 
of  these  Lombard  peasants  who  used  to  come  to  Rome  to 
till  the  vineynrdu  at  the  proper  season.  While  digging 
the  ground,  ihcy  frequently  turned  up  antique  medals, 
agates,  chryaopmsett,  cornelians,  and  eamcos ;  also  some- 
times jewels,  nti,  for  instance,  emeralds,  sapphires,  diamonds, 
and  rubies.  The  peasants  used  to  sell  things  of  this  sort 
'  i/atstHi  aUt  ttlHU.     Perhips  lay  in  xtntitfar. 
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lo  the  traders  for  a  mere  trifle;  and  I  very  often,  when  I 
met  them,  paid  the  latter  several  times  as  many  golden 
crowns  as  they  had  given  giulios  for  some  object.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  prolit  J  made  by  tiiis  trallic,  which  was 
al  least  tenfold,  it  brought  me  also  into  agreeable  relations 
with  nearly  all  the  cardinals  of  Rome.  I  will  only  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  most  notable  and  rarest  of  these  curio- 
sities. There  came  into  my  hands,  among  many  other 
fragments,  the  head  of  a.  dolphin  about  as  big  as  a  good- 
sized  ballot-bcan.  Not  only  was  the  style  of  tliis  head 
extremely  beautiful,  but  nature  Iiad  here  far  surpassed  art ; 
for  the  stone  was  an  emerald  of  such  good  colour,  that  the 
man  who  bought  it  from  mc  for  tens  of  crowns  sold  it 
again  for  hundreds  after  setting  it  as  a  (inger-ring.  I  will 
mention  anotiier  kind  of  gem;  this  was  a  magnificent  topaz; 
and  here  art  equalled  nature ;  it  was  as  large  as  a  big  hazel- 
nut, with  the  head  of  Minerva  in  a  style  of  inconceivable 
beauty.  I  remember  yet  another  precious  stone,  different 
from  these;  it  was  a  cameo,  engraved  with  Hercules  bind- 
ing Cerberus  of  the  triple  throat  ;  sxich  was  its  beauty  and 
the  skill  of  its  workmanship,  that  OMr  great  Michel  Agnolo 
protested  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  wonderful.  Among 
many  bronze  medals,  I  obtained  one  upon  which  was  a 
bead  of  Jupiter.  It  was  the  largest  that  had  ever  been 
aeen  ;  the  head  of  the  most  perfect  cxecntton ;  and  it  had 
on  the  reverse  side  a  very  fine  design  of  some  little  figures 
ID  the  same  style.  I  might  enlarge  at  great  length  on  this 
curiosity  ;   but  X  will  refrain  for  fear  of  being  prolix. 


H  Rome: 
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,s  1  have  said  above,  the  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Rome;  but  though  1  must  return  a  little  way  upon  my 
alcps,  I  shall  not  therefore  abandon  the  main  path  of  my 
history.  There  arrivrd  in  Rome  a  surgeon  of  the  highest 
renown,  who  was  called  Maestro  Giacomo  da  Carpi.'     This 

t  Giacomo  llerenevrio  dft  Cftrpi  wm,  in  TmI.  ft  gnat  physician,  mrgeon, 
And  fttodent  of  aiiatoray.     Ue  u  taid  to  tiivc  been  the  iinl  to  vac  inercu^  In 


able  man,  in  the  course  of  his  other  practice,  undertook  the 
most  desperate  cases  of  the  so-cahed  French  disease.  In 
Rome  this  kind  of  illness  is  very  partial  to  the  priests,  and 
especially  to  the  richest  of  them.  When,  therefore,  Maestro 
Giacomo  had  made  his  talents  known,  he  professed  to  work 
miracles  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases  by  means  of  certain 
fumigations  ;  but  he  only  undertook  a  cure  after  stipulating 
for  his  fees,  which  he  reckoned  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds 
of  crowns.  He  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  arts  of 
design.  Chancing  to  pass  one  day  before  my  sliop,  he  saw 
a  lot  of  drawings  which  I  had  laid  upon  the  counter,  and 
among  these  were  several  designs  for  little  vases  in  a 
capricious  style,  which  I  had  sketched  for  my  amusement 
These  vases  were  in  quite  a  different  fashion  from  any 
which  had  been  seen  up  to  that  date.  He  was  anxious 
that  I  should  finish  one  or  two  of  them  for  him  in  silver; 
and  this  1  did  with  the  fullest  satisfaction,  seeing  ihcy 
exactly  suited  my  own  fancy.  The  clever  surgeon  paid 
me  very  well ;  and  yet  the  honour  which  the  vases  brought^ 
me  was  worth  a  hundred  limes  as  much  ;  for  the  best  craftfr-" 
men  in  the  goldsmith's  trade  declared  they  had  never  seen 
anything  more  beautiful  or  better  executed.,. 

No  sooner  had  I  finished  them  than  he  showed  them 
to  the  Pope ;  and  the  next  day  following  he  betook  him- 
self away  from  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  much  learning, 
who  used  to  discourse  wonderfully  about  medicine.  The 
Pope  would  fain  have  had  him  in  his  service,  but  he 
replied  that  he  would  not  take  service  with  anybody  in 
the  world,  and  that  whoso  had  need  of  him  might  come 
to  seek  him  out.  He  was  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  and 
did  wisely  to  get  out  of  Komc;  for  not  many  months 
afterwards,  all  the  patients  he  had  treated  grew  so  ill  that 
they  were  a  hundred  times  worse  off  than  before  he  came. 
He  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  if  he  had  stopped. 
He  showed  my  little  vases  to  sc\"cnil  persons  of  quality ; 


Ihe  cure  of  s;]ililtU,  a  iliicxse  which  «»  dcTaftating  luly  after  Ibe  jtst  1495. 
He  ftmaucd  a  Ittmc  ruttunc,  whicb,  «hcn  tic  (iicd  ol  Fccnta  about  1530.  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Uuk,«  lUre. 
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amonfrgt  others,  to  the  most  excellent  Diike  of  Ferrara, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  got  them  from  a  great  lord  in 
Rome,  by  telling  this  nobleman  that  if  he  wanted  to  be 
cured,  lie  must  give  him  those  two  vases  ;  and  that  the 
lord  had  answered  that  they  were  antique,  and  besought 
him  to  ask  for  anytliiiig  else  which  it  might  be  convenient 
for  him  to  give,  provided  only  he  would  leave  him  those ; 
but,  according  to  his  own  account,  Maestro  Giacomo  made 
as  though  he  would  not  undertake  the  cure,  and  so  he 
got  ihem. 

I  was  told  this  by  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio  in  Ferrara, 
who  with  great  ostentation  showed  me  some  earthenware 
copies  he  possessed  of  them.'  Thereupon  I  langhed,  and 
as  1  said  nothing,  Messer  Alberto  Bendedio,  who  was  a 
haughty  man,  flew  into  a  rage  and  said  :  "  You  are  laugh- 
ing at  thcni,  arc  you  ?  And  1  tell  you  that  during  the 
last  thousand  years  there  has  not  been  born  n  man 
capable  of  so  much  as  copying  them."  1  then,  not  caring 
to  deprive  them  of  so  eminent  a  reputation,  kept  silence, 
and  admired  them  with  mute  stupefaction.  It  was  said 
to  me  in  Rome  by  many  great  lords,  some  of  whom  were 
my  friends,  that  the  work  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
was  in  tlicir  opinion  of  marvellous  excellence  and  genuine 
antiquity;  whereupon,  emboldened  by  their  praises,  [  re- 
vealed that  I  had  made  them.  As  they  would  not  bclie-ve 
it,  and  as  I  wished  to  prove  that  I  had  spoken  truth,  I  was 
obliged  to  bring  evidence  and  to  make  new  drawings  of 
the  vases  ;  for  my  word  alone  was  not  enough,  inasmuch 
as  Maestro  Giacomo  had  cunningly  insisted  upon  carrying 
off  the  old  drawings  with  him.  By  this  little  job  I  earned 
a  fair  amount  of  money. 


XXIX. 


Tlic  plague  went  dragging  on   for  many  months,  but  I 
managed   to  keep  it  at  bay  ;   for  though  several 
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of  my  comrades  were  dead,  I  survived  in  health  and  free- 
dom. Now  it  chanced  oijc  evening  chat  an  intimate  com- 
rade of  mine  brought  home  to  supper  a  Bologncsc  prostitute 
named  I'aublina.  She  was  a  very  rine  woman,  but  about 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  she  had  with  her  a  little  sfcrving- 
girl  of  thirteen  or  fuurteen.  Faustina  belonging  to  my 
friend,  1  would  not  have  toucht-d  lier  for  all  tlie  gold  in  the 
world  ;  and  though  she-  declared  slie  was  madly  in  love 
with  me,  I  remained  steadfast  in  my  loyally.  But  after 
they  had  gone  to  bed,  1  stole  away  the  little  serving-girl, 
who  watj  quite  a  fre^ili  maid,  and  wue  to  her  if  her  mistress 
had  known  of  it  I  The  result  was  that  1  enjoyed  a  very 
pleasant  niglit,  far  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  if  I  liad 
passed  it  with  Faustina.  I  rose  upon  the  hour  of  breaking 
fast,  and  fell  tired,  for  I  had  travelled  many  miles  that  night, 
and  w;is  wanting  to  take  food,  when  a  crushing  headache 
seized  me ;  several  bolls  appeared  on  my  left  arm,  together 
with  a  carbuncle  which  showed  itself  just  beyond  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand  where  it  joins  Ihc  wrist.  Everybody  in 
the  house  was  in  a  panic ;  my  friend,  the  cow  and  the  calf, 
all  fled.  Left  alone  there  with  my  poor  little  prentice,  who 
refused  to  abandon  me,  I  felt  stifled  at  the  heart,  and  made 
up  my  mind  for  certain  I  was  a  dead  man. 

Just  then  the  father  of  the  lad  went  by,  who  was  phy- 
sician to  the  Cardinal  lacoacci,^  and  lived  as  member  of  that 
prelate's  household.^  The  boy  called  out :  "  Come,  father, 
and  sec  ncnvenuCo  ;  he  Is  in  bed  with  some  trifling  indis- 
position." Without  thinking  what  my  complaint  might  be^ 
the  doctor  came  up  at  once,  and  when  he  had  felt  my  pulse, 
he  saw  and  felt  what  was  very  contrary  to  his  own  wishes. 
Turning  round  to  his  son,  he  said :  "  O  traitor  of  a  child^ 
you've  ruined  me ;  how  can  I  venture  now  into  the 
Cardinal's  presence?"  His  son  made  answer:  "Why, 
father,  this  man  my  master  is  worth  far  more  than  all  the 
cardinals  in  Rome."  Then  the  doctor  turned  to  me  and 
said  :  "  Since  I  am  here,  I  will  consent  to  treat  you.      Hul 

*  Trobably  Domvnloo  lacolioccl,  who  obuinH  the  hu  in  1517. 

*  A  ituifrmis»nt  itave,  i.e.,  li«  »-u  in  llic  C&rdin&l't  rrgithr  pay. 
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of  one  thing  only  I  warn  you,  that  if  you  have  enjoyed  a 
woman,  you  are  doomed."  To  this  1  replied  :  "  1  did  so 
this  very  night."  He  answered  :  "  With  whom,  and  to 
what  extent  ?  "  '  I  said  :  "  Last  night,  and  with  a  girl  in 
her  earliest  maturity."  Upon  this,  perceiving  that  he  had 
spoken  foolishly,  he  made  haste  to  add:  **  Welt,  consider- 
ing the  sonrs  arc  so  new,  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  stink, 
and  that  the  remedies  will  be  taken  in  time,  you  need  not 
be  loo  much  afraid,  for  I  have  good  hopes  of  curing  you." 
When  he  had  prescribed  for  me  and  gone  away,  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  called  Giovanni  Rigogli,  came  in,  who 
fell  to  commiserating  my  great  suflfering  and  also  my  deser- 
tion by  my  comrade,  and  said  :  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
Benvcnuto,  for  I  will  never  leave  your  side  until  I  sec 
you  restored  to  health."  I  told  him  not  to  come  too  close, 
since  it  was  all  over  with  nic.  Only  1  besought  him  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  lake  a  considerable  quantity  of  crowns,  which 
were  lying  in  a  little  box  near  my  bed,  and  when  God  had 
thought  fit  to  remove  nic  from  this  world,  to  send  them  to 
my  poor  father,  writing  pleasantly  to  him,  in  the  way  1  too 
had  done,  so  far  as  that  appalling  season  of  the  plague 
permitted.'  My  beloved  friend  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  whatsoever  of  leaving  nic,  and  that  come  what 
might,  in  life  or  death,  he  knew  very  well  what  ivas  his 
doty  toward  a  friend.  And  so  we  went  on  by  the  help  of 
God :  and  the  admirable  remedies  which  1  had  used  began 
to  work  a  great  improvement,  and  I  soon  came  well  out  uf 
that  dreadful  sickness. 

The  sore  was  still  open,  with  a  plug  of  lint  inside  it  and 
a  plaster  above,  when  I  went  out  riding  on  a  little  wild 
pony.  He  was  covered  with  hair  four  fingers  long,  and 
was  exactly  as  big  as  a  well-grown  bear ;  indeed  he  looked 
just  like  a  bear.  I  rode  out  on  him  to  visit  the  painter 
Rosso,  who  was  then  living  in  the  country,  toward  Civiti 

'  OMa«/«.     I'ctlupa  «rc  ouf^hl  lo  read  ^uanil,' — tcArrt  f 

ttxfiwtu.  I  am  mjt  loic  that  t  have  civcn  ttic  ri|;lit  khk  in  ilie  texi  above. 
L«ciwcl)(  iiiterprcu  the  worcU  lhu«:  "lit^t  I  t no  had  fured  acciMin-.;  to  llic 
wOMof  tiiat  a)}p.itiia^  leokon,"  i>.,  lijil  died  uf  ihe  plague.  But  I  think  [lie 
wraoa  ht  m  KBM  IS  muie  tine  bwib  vt  Iialiao  ami  w  Ccllioi't  t]<eciai  kjIc 
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Vecchia,  at  a  place  of  Count  Anguillara's,  callL-d  Ccrvctera. 
I  found  my  friend,  and  he  was  verj*  glad  to  sec  me ; 
whereupon  I  said :  "  I  am  come  to  do  to  you  that  which 
you  did  to  me  so  many  months  ago."  He  burst  out 
laughing,  embraced  and  kissed  me,  and  begged  mc  for  the 
Count's  sake  to  keep  quiet.  I  stayed  in  that  place  about 
a  month,  with  much  content  and  gladness,  enjoying  good 
wines  and  excellent  food,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Count ;  every  day  I  used  to  ride  out  alone 
along  the  sea-shore,  where  I  dismounted,  and  filled  my 
pockets  with  all  sorts  of  pebbles,  snail-shells,  and  sea- 
shells  of  great  rarity  and  beauty. 

On  the  last  day  {for  after  this  I  went  there  no  more)  I 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  men,  who  had  disguised  them- 
selves, and  disembarked  from  a  Moorish  privateer.  When 
they  thought  that  ihcy  had  run  mc  into  a  certain  passage, 
where  it  scemtd  impossible  that  I  should  escape  from  their 
hands,  1  suddenly  mounted  my  pony,  resolved  to  be  roasted 
or  boiled  alive  at  that  pass  perilous,  seeing  I  had  little  hope 
to  evade  one  or  the  other  of  these  fates ;  ^  but,  as  God 
willed,  my  pony,  who  was  the  same  I  have  described  above, 
took  an  incredibly  wide  jump,  and  brought  me  off  in  safety, 
for  which  I  heartily  thanked  God.  I  told  the  story  to  the 
Count ;  he  ran  to  arms ;  but  we  saw  the  galleys  setting 
out  to  sea.  The  next  day  following  I  went  back  sound 
and  with  good  cheer  to  Rome. 


XXX. 
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The  plague  had  by  this  time  almost  died  out,  «o  that  the 
survivors,  when  they  met  together  alive,  rejoiced  with  much 
delight  in  one  another's  company.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  club  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  goldsmiths,  the 
best  that  were  in  Rome;  and  the  founder  of  it  was  a 
sculptor  with   the   name   of  Michel  Agnolo."      He  was  a 

^  i*„  to  c«cape  either  bring  diowned  or  thol. 

'  This  (culptoi  nine  to  Ruoie  with  hiii  cotnpairiot  B.il<tuHTe  Penitii,  and 
WAft  employed  a\it>n  ihc  monumcni  of  \'o\k  Ailnnn  VI.,  wiikti  he  eieoitdl 
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Siencsc  and  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  could  hold  his  own 
against  any  other  workman  in  that  art ;  but.  above  all,  he 
was  the  moat  amusing  comrade  and  the  heartiest  good 
fcltow  in  the  uni\*erse.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  club,  he 
was  the  eldest,  and  yet  the  youngest  from  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  body.  We  often  came  together;  at  the  very 
least  twice  a  week.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  our 
society  counted  Giulio  Romano,  the  painter,  and  Gian 
Francesco,  both  of  them  celebrated  pupils  of  the  mighty 
Raffaello  da  Urbino. 

After  many  and  many  merry  meetings,  it  seemed  good 
to  our  worthy  president  that  for  the  following  Sunday  we 
should  rcj>air  to  supper  in  his  house,  and  that  each  one  of 
us  should  be  obliged  to  bring  with  him  his  crow  (such  was 
the  nickname  Michel  Agnulo  gave  to  women  in  the  club), 
and  that  whoso  did  not  bring  one  should  be  sconced  by 
paying  a  supper  to  the  whole  company.  Those  of  us  who 
bad  no  familiarity  with  women  of  the  town,  were  forced  to 
purvey  themselves  at  no  small  trouble  and  expense,  in  order 
lo  appear  without  disgrace  at  that  distinguished  feast  of 
artists.  I  had  reckoned  upon  being  well  provided  with  a 
young  woman  of  considerable  beauty,  called  Pantasilea, 
who  was  very  much  in  love  with  me ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  give  her  up  to  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  called  II 
Bachiacca,  who  on  his  side  had  been,  and  still  was,  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  her.'  This  e.\change  e.xcited  a 
certain  amount  of  lover's  anger,  because  the  lady,  seeing  I 
had  abandoned  her  at  Bachiacca's  first  entreaty,  imagined 
that  I  held  in  slight  esteem  the  great  affection  which  she 
bore  me.  In  course  of  time  a  very  serious  incident  grew 
lout  of  this  misunderstanding,  through  her  desire  to  take 
I  revenge  for  the  affront  I  had  put  upon  her;  whereof  1  shall 
<  speak  hereafter  in  the  proper  place. 

Well,  then,  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh  when  we  had  to 
present  ourselves  before  that  company  of  men  of  genius, 

'  There  *ere  two  utuU  at  ihis  epoch  iuruanied  Bacliiacca,  ihe  twin  «unM  of 
I'benuiti  Verii,  call«d  lespectivcljr  Francesco  anti  Antonio.  Ftanceico  woj 
aa  cvccltcnt  paiatrr  ol  miniaiiire  ciJl-pictutcft ;  Anlonio  ttic  Tint  einbtoi'Jeiet 
of  htt  affi.     The  one  allu<ic(l  to  licic  it  probabljr  Fntnce«ca. 
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each  with  his  own  crow  ;  and  I  was  slill  unprovided  ;  and 
yet  I  thought  it  would  be  stupid  to  fail  of  such  a  madcap 
bagatelle ;  *  but  what  particular!}*  weighed  upon  ny  mind 
was  that  I  did  not  choose  to  lend  the  light  of  my  counte- 
nance in  that  illustrious  sphere  to  some  miserable  plume- 
plucked  scare-crow.  All  these  considerations  made  me 
devise  a  pleasant  trick,  for  the  increase  of  merriment  and 
the  diffusion  of  mirth  in  our  society. 

Having  taken  this  resolve,  I  sent  for  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
years,  who  lived  in  the  next  house  to  mine;  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Spanish  coppersmith.  This  young  man  gave 
his  time  to  Latin  studies,  and  was  very  diligent  in  their 
pursuit.  He  bore  the  name  of  Divgo,  had  a  handsome 
figure,  and  a  complexion  of  marvellous  brilUaDcy ;  the  out- 
lines of  his  head  and  face  were  far  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  antique  Anlinous :  I  had  often  copied  them,  gaining 
thereby  much  honour  from  the  works  in  which  1  used  them. 
The  youth  had  no  acquaintances,  and  was  therefore  quite 
unknown  ;  dressed  very  ill  and  negligently ;  all  his  alTections 
being  set  upon  those  wonderful  studies  of  his.  After  bring- 
ing him  to  my  house,  I  begged  him  to  let  me  array  him  in 
the  woman's  clothes  which  I  had  caused  to  be  laid  out. 
He  readily  complied,  and  put  them  on  at  once,  while  I 
added  new  beauties  to  the  beauty  of  his  face  by  the  elaborate 
and  studied  w<ny  in  which  I  dressed  his  hair.  In  his  ears 
I  placed  two  little  rings,  set  with  (wo  large  and  fair  pearls; 
the  rings  were  broken ;  they  only  clippc-d  his  ears,  which 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  pierced.  .Afterwards  I 
wreathed  his  throat  ;vith  chains  of  gold  and  rich  jewels,  and 
ornamented  his  fair  hands  with  rings.  Then  1  took  him  in 
a  pleasant  manner  by  one  ear,  and  drew  him  before  a  great 
looking-glass.  The  lad,  when  he  beheld  himself,  cried  out 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm:  "Heavens!  is  that  Diego?" 
t  said  :  "  That  is  Diego,  from  whom  until  this  day  I  never 
asked  for  any  kind  of  favour  ;  but  now  I  only  beseech 
Diego  to  do  me  pleasure  in  one  harmless  thing;  and  it  is 
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this — I  want  him  to  come  in  those  very  clotties  to  supper 
with  the  company  of  artists  whereof  he  has  often  heard  me 
speaK"  The  young  man,  who  was  honest,  virtuous,  and 
wise,  checked  his  enthusiasm,  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  stoo<f  for  a  short  while  in  silence.  Then  with  a  sudden 
move  he  lifted  up  hia  face  and  said  :  "  With  Benvenuto  I 
wQl  go ;  now  let  us  start." 

I  wrapped  his  head  in  a  large  kind  of  napkin,  which  is 
called  in  Rome  a  summer-cloth  ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  company  had  already  assembicd,  and 
everybody  came  forward  to  greet  mc.  Michel  Agnolo  had 
placed  himself  between  Ciulio  and  Giovan  Francesco.  I 
lifted  the  veil  from  the  head  of  my  beauty  ;  and  tliL-n  Michel 
AgDolo,  who,  as  1  have  already  said,  was  the  most  humorous 
and  amusing  fellow  in  the  world,  laid  his  two  hands,  the 
cnc  on  Giiilio's  and  the  olhcr  on  Gian  Francesco's  shoulders, 
and  pulling  them  with  ail  his  force,  made  them  bow  down, 
while  he,  on  his  knees  upon  the  Hoor,  cried  out  for  mercy, 
and  called  to  ail  the  folk  in  words  like  these:  "  Btliold  ye 
of  what  sgrt  arc  the  angels  of  paradise !  for  though  they 
are  called  angels,  here  shall  ye  see  that  they  are  not  all  of 
the  male  gender."     Then  with  a.  loud  voice  he  added : 


Angct  beauteous,  angel  best, 

Save  mc  thou,  tnxkc  thou  mc  bkst." 


J  Upon  this  my  charming  creature  laughed,  and  lifted  the 
right  hand  and  gave  him  a  papal  btnediction,  with  many 
pleasant  words  to  boot.  So  Michel  Agnolo  stood  up,  and 
said  it  was  the  custom  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Pope  and  the 
checks  of  angels;  and  h-iving  done  the  latter  to  Diego,  the 
boy  blushed  deeply,  which  immensely  enhanced  his  beauty. 
When  this  reception  was  over,  we  found  the  whole  room 
full  of  sonnets,  which  every  man  of  us  had  made  and  sent 
to  Michel  Agnolo.  My  lad  began  to  read  them,  and  read 
them  all  aloud  so  gracefully,  that  his  infinite  charms  were 
heightened  beyond  the  powers  of  lan^^uage  to  describe. 
Then  followed  conversation  aud  witty  sayings,  on  which 
1  will  not  enlarge,  for  that  is  not  my  business  ;  only  one 
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clever  word  must  be  mentioned,  for  it  was  spoken  by  (hat 
admirable  painter  Giulio,  wKo,  looking  round  with  meaning  ' 
in  bis  e}'es  on  the  bystanders,  and  fixing  them  particularly 
upon  tlie  women,  turned  to  Michel  Agtiolo  and  said  :  "  My 
dear  Michel  Agnolo,  your  nickname  oi  crow  very  well  suits 
those  ladies  to-day,  though  1  vow  they  are  somewhat  less 
fair  than  crows  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  pea- 
cocks which  fancy  could  have  painted." 

When  the  banquet  was  served  and  ready,  and  we  were 
going  to  sit  down  lo  table,  Giulio  asked  leave  to  be  allowed 
to  place  us.  This  being  granted,  he  took  the  women  by 
the  hand,  and  arranged  them  all  upon  the  inner  side,  with 
my  fair  in  the  centre  ;  then  he  placed  all  the  men  on  the 
outside  and  me  in  the  middle,  saying  there  was  no  honour 
too  great  for  my  deserts.  As  a  background  to  the  women, 
there  was  spread  an  espalier  of  natural  jasmines  in  full 
beauty,*  which  set  off  their  charms,  and  especially  Diego's, 
to  such  great  advantage,  that  words  would  fail  to  describe 
the  effect.  Then  wc  all  of  us  fell  to  enjoying  the  abundance 
of  our  ho5t'.*i  well-furnished  tabic.  The  supper  was  followed 
by  a  short  concert  of  delightful  music,  voices  joining  in 
harmony  with  instruments  ;  and  forasmuch  as  they  were 
singing  and  playing  from  the  book,  my  beauty  bc^cd  to 
be  allowed  to  sing  his  part.  He  performed  the  music  better 
than  almost  all  the  rest,  which  so  astonished  the  comp.-iny 
that  Giulio  and  Michrl  Agnolo  dropped  their  earlier  tone  of 
banter,  exchanging  it  for  wcU-weighcd  terms  of  sober  heart- 
felt admiration. 

After  the  music  was  over,  a  certain  Aurelio  Ascolano,' 
remarkable  for  his  gift  as  an  improvisatory  poet,  began  to 
extol  the  womL-n  in  choice  phrases  of  exquisite  compliment. 
While  he  wa.s  chajiting,  the  two  girls  who  had  my  beauty 

'  yXrtitasjmrnte.  Cellini  uses  ihc  word  virtMM  in  «n«ny  Acnsn,  but  alway* 
more  with  [«recciice  lo  intelledual  ihan  moral  qnnlilin.  It  dcnoiet  geniiu, 
■rtiittc  abiliiy,  ma^niliii'?  forcr,  &c. 

*  C'n  ttuMlo  di  geliumini  naturali  e  heUhtimi.  Tfttute  U  properly  omf' 
thing  woven,  a  bbiic ;  mid  I  atii  nut  »urc  wlicthci  Cdlim  (ioe>  nol  raeon  thai 
the  uuiiei  \aA  behind  their  backs  a  upmry  rcprcscniind  jaiimlnes  In  a  natunl 
Di  Miner. 

*  Piobabiy  Etma.lo  d'Aiculi,  a  fcicud  of  Caro,  Uolca,  AiClino. 


between  them  never  ]cft  off  chattering.  One  of  tlieni  re- 
lated how  she  had  gone  wrong ;  the  other  asked  mine  how 
it  had  happened  with  her,  and  who  were  her  friends,  and 
how  long  she  had  been  settled  in  Rome,  and  many  other 
questions  of  the  kind.  It  is  true  thai,  if  I  cliose  to  describe 
such  laughable  episodes,  I  could  relate  several  odd  things 
which  then  occurred  through  Pantasilea's  jealousy  on  my 
account  i  but  since  they  form  no  part  of  my  design,  I  pass 
them  briefly  over.  At  last  the  conversation  of  those  loose 
women  vexed  my  beauty,  whom  we  had  christened  Pomona 
for  the  nonce  ;  and  Pomona,  wanting  to  escape  from  their 
silly  talk,  turned  restlessly  upon  her  chair,  first  to  one  side 
and  then  to  the  other.  The  female  brought  by  Giulio  asVed 
whether  she  felt  indisposed.  Pomona  answered,  yes,  she 
thought  she  was  a  month  or  so  with  child  ;  this  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  feeling  her  body  and  discovering  the 
real  sex  of  the  supposed  woman.  Thereupon  they  quickly 
withdrew  their  hands  and  rose  from  table,  uttering  such 
^bing  words  as  are  commonly  addressed  to  young  men  of 
eminent  iK-auty.  The  whole  room  rang  with  laughter  and 
astonishment,  in  the  midst  of  which  Midicl  Agnolo,  assum- 
ing a  fierce  aspect,  called  out  for  leave  to  inllict  on  me  the 
penance  he  thought  fiL  When  this  was  granted,  he  lifted 
inc  aloft  amid  the  clamour  of  the  company,  crj'ing  :  "  Long 
live  the  gentleman  !  long  live  the  gentleman!"  and  added 
that  this  was  the  punishment  1  deserved  for  having  played 
BO  fine  a  trick.  Thus  ended  that  most  agreeable  supper- 
party,  and  each  of  us  returned  to  his  own  dwelling  at  the 


rie  of  day. 
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It  would  take  Cue  long  tu  describe  in  detail  all  the  many 
and  divers  pieces  of  work  which  I  executed  for  a  great 
variety  of  men.  At  present  I  need  only  sa}*  that  I  devoted 
tnyself  with  sustained  diligence  and  industry  to  acquiring 
mastery  in  the  several  branches  of  art  which  I  enumerated 
a  short  while  back.  And  so  I  went  on  labouring  inces- 
santly at  all  of  them  ;  but  since  no  opportunity  has  pre- 
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scntecl  itself  as  yet  for  describing  my  most  notable  per- 
formances, I  shall  wait  to  report  them  in  tlicir  proper  place 
before  very  long.  The  Sienese  sculptor,  Michel  Agnolo, 
of  whom  I  have  recently  been  speaking,  was  at  that  time 
makiiig  the  monument  of  the  late  Pope  Adrian.  Giulio 
Romano  went  to  paint  for  the  Marquis  of  Mantua.  The 
other  members  of  the  club  betook  themselves  in  different 
directions,  each  to  his  own  business  ;  so  that  our  company 
of  artists  was  well-nigh  altogether  broken  up. 
f  About  this  time  there  fell  into  my  hands  some  little  Turkish 
poniards ;  the  handle  as  well  as  the  blade  of  these  daggers 
was  made  of  iron,  and  so  too  was  the  sheath.  They  were 
engraved  by  means  of  iron  implements  with  foliage  in  the 
tuost  exquisite  Turkish  style,  very  neatly  filled  in  with  gold. 
The  sight  of  them  stirred  in  me  a  great  desire  to  try  my 
own  skill  in  that  branch,  so  difTercnt  from  the  others  which 
I  practised  ;  and  finding  that  I  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction, 
I  executed  several  pieces.  Mine  were  far  more  beautiful 
and  more  durable  than  the  Turkish,  and  this  for  divers 
reasons.  One  was  that  1  cut  my  grooves  much  deeper  and 
with  wider  trenches  in  the  steel ;  for  this  is  not  usual  in 
Turkish  work.  Another  was  that  the  Turkish  aralwsques 
arc  only  composttl  of  ariirti  leaves  with  a  few  small  sun- 
flowers : '  and  though  these  have  a  certain  grace,  they  do 
not  yield  so  tasting  a  pk-asure  as  tlur  patterns  which  we  use. 
It  is  true  that  in  Italy  wc  have  aevrral  different  ways  of 
designing  foliage  ;  the  Lombards,  for  example,  construct  very 
beautiful  patterns  by  copying  the  leaves  of  brir^ny  and  ivy 
in  exquisite  curves,  which  arc  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
eye ;  the  Tuscans  and  the  Romans  make  a  better  choice, 
because  they  imitate  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  commonly 
called  bear'ft-foot,  with  its  stalks  and  (lowers,  curling  in 
divers  wavy  lines  ;  and  into  these  arabesques  one  may  excel- 
lenlly  well  insert  the  figures  of  little  birds  and  differcnl, 
animals,  by  which  the  good  taste  of  the  artist  is  displayed.  ' 
Some  hints  for  creatures  of  this  sort  can  be  observed  in 
nature  among  the  wild  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  in  snap- 

*  Giekttv,  aium  mjurulatuin,  aiu)  c/ieia,  the  lUQilutrec. 


dragons  and  some  few  other  plants,  which  must  be  combined 
and  developed  with  llie  help  ol'  fanciful  imaginings  by  clever 
draughtsmen.,.''  Such  arabesques  are  called  grottsqnes  by 
the  ignorant''  They  have  obtaincil  Ihis  name  of  grotesques 
among  the  moderns  through  being  found  in  certain  subter- 
ranean ravenis  in  Rome  by  students  of  antiquity ;  which 
caverns  were  formerly  chambers,  hot-baths,  cabinets  for 
study,  halls,  and  apartments  of  like  nature.  The  curious 
discovering  them  in  such  places  (since  the  It^vel  of  the  ground 
has  gradually  been  raised  while  they  have  remained  below, 
and  since  in  Rome  these  vaulted  rooms  are  coniraonly  called 
grottoes),  it  has  followed  that  the  word  grotesque  is  applied 
to  the  patterns  I  have  mentioned.  But  this  is  not  the  right 
term  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients,  who  delighted  in 
composing  monsters  out  of  goats,  cows,  and  horses,  called 
these  chimerical  hybrids  by  the  name  of  monsters  ;  and  the 
modern  artificers  o^whom  1  spoke,  fashioned  from  the  foliage 
which  they  copied  monsters  of  like  nature;  for  these  the 
proper  name  is  therefore  monsters,  and  not  grotesques. 
Well,  then,  I  designed  patterns  of  this  kind,  and  Filled  them 
in  wilii  guld,  as  I  "have  mentioned  ;  ajid  they  were  far  more 
plea&ing  to  the  eye  than  the  Turkish. 

It  chanced  at  that  time  that  I  lighted  upon  some  jars  or 
liltle  antique  urns  filled  with  ashes,  and  among  the  ashes 
were  some  iron  rings  inlaid  witli  gold  (for  the  ancients  also 
used  that  art),  and  in  each  of  the  rings  was  set  a  tiny  camct> 
of  shell.  On  applying  to  men  of  learning,  they  told  ine 
that  these  rings  were  worn  as  amulets  by  ftjlk  desirous  of 
abiding  with  mind  unshaken  in  any  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, whether  of  good  or  evil  fortune.  Hereupon,  at  the 
request  of  certain  noblemen  who  were  my  friends,  I  under- 
took to  fabricate  some  trifling  rings  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  made 
them  of  rc6ncd  steel  ;  and  after  ihcj*  had  been  well  engraved 
and  inlaid  with  gold,  they  produced  a  very  beautiful  cRcct ; 
and  sometimes  a  single  ring  brought  me  more  than  forty 
crowns,  merely  in  payment  for  my  labour. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  epoch  to  wear  little  golden 
medals,  upon  which  every  nobleman 
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some  device  or  fancy  of  his  own  engraved ;  and  these  were 
worn  in  the  cap.  Of  such  pieces  I  made  very  many,  and 
found  them  extremely  dilFicuIt  to  work.  1  have  already 
mentioned  the  admirable  craftsman  Caradosso.  who  used  to 
make  such  ornaments ;  and  as  there  were  more  than  one 
figure  on  each  piece,  he  asked  at  least  a  hundred  gold  crowns 
for  his  fee.  This  being  so — not,  however,  because  his 
prices  were  so  iiigh,  but  because  he  worked  so  slowly — I 
began  to  be  employed  by  certain  noblemen,  for  whom,  among 
other  things,  I  made  a  medal  in  competition  with  that  great 
artist,  and  it  had  four  fEgiirea,  upon  which  I  had  expended 
an  infinity  of  labour.  |  These  men  of  quality,  when  they 
compared  my  piece  with  that  of  the  famous  Carado990^,^H 
declared  that  mine  washy  far  the  better  executed  and  more't^H 
beautiful,  and  bade  me  ask  what  I  liked  as  the  reward  of 
my  trouble  ;  for  since  I  had  given  them  such  perfect  satis- 
faction, they  wished  to  do  the  like  by  me.  I  replied  tliat 
my  greatest  reward  and  what  I  most  desired^was  to  have 
rivalled  the  masterpieces  of  so  eminent  an  artist ;  anS"  that 
if  their  lordships  thought  i  had,  \  acknowledged  myself  to 
be  most  amply  rewarded.  •  With  this  I  took  my  leave,  and 
they  immediately  sent  me  such  a  very  liberal  present,  that 
I  was  well  content ;  indeed  there  grew  in  me  so  great  a 
spirit  to  do  well,  that  ~To~nTTs  event  1  attribute  what  will 
afterwards  be  related  of  my  progress. 

XXXII. 

1  shall  be  obliged  to  digress  a  little  from  the  history  of 
my  art,  unless  1  were  to  omit  some  annoying  incidents  which 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  my  troubled  career.  One  of 
these,  which  1  am  about  to  describe,  brought  me  into  the 
greatest  risk  of  my  life.  I  have  already  told  the  story  of 
the  artists'  club,  and  of  the  farcical  adventures  which 
happened  owing  to  the  woman  whom  I  mentioned,  Panla- 
silea,  the  one  who  felt  for  mc  that  false  and  fulsome 
love.  She  was  furiously  enraged  bccai]3e  of  the  pleasant 
trick  by  which  I   brought  Diego  to  our  banquet,  and  she 
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swore  to  be  revenged  on  me.  How  she  did  so  is  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  a  young  man  called  Luigi  Puici 
who  had  recently  come  to  Rome.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  Fulcis,  who  had  been  beheaded  for  incest  with  his 
daughter ;  and  the  youth  possessed  extraordinary  gifts  for 
poetry  together  with  sound  Latin  scholarship  ;  he  wrote 
well,  was  graceful  in  manners,  and  of  surpassing  personal 
beauty  ;  he  had  just  left  the  senice  of  some  bishop,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember,  and  was  thoroughly  tainted  with 
a  very  foul  disease.  While  he  was  yet  a  lad  and  living  in 
Florence,  they  used  in  certain  places  of  the  city  to  meet 
together  during  the  nights  of  summer  on  the  public  streets  ; 
and  he,  ranking  among  the  best  of  the  improvisatori,  sang- 
there.  His  recitations  were  so  admirable,  that  the  divine 
Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  that  prince  of  sculptors  and  of 
painters,  went,  wherever  he  lieard  that  he  would  be,  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  and  delight  to  Eisten  to  him.  There 
was  a  man  called  Piloto,  a  goldsmith,  v^ry  able  in  his  art, 
who,  tc^cther  with  myself,  joined  Buonarroti  upon  these 
occasions.'  Thus  acquaintance  sprang  up  between  me  and 
Luigi  Pulci ;  and  so,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  he  came, 
in  the  miserable  plight  which  1  have  mentioned,  to  make 
himself  known  to  me  again  in  Rome,  beseeching  me  for 
God's  sake  to  help  him.  Moved  to  compassion  by  his  great 
talents,  by  the  love  of  my  fatherlandj  and  by  my  own  natural- 
tenderness  of  heari.  I  took  him  into  my  house,  and  had  him 
medically  ireattd  in  such  wise  that,  being  but  a  youth,  he 
soon  regained  his  health.  While  he  was  still  pursuing  his 
cure,  he  never  omitted  his  studies,  and  l_prQvide_d  him_with 
books  according  to  the  means  at  my  disposal  The  result 
was_tliat  Luigi,  recognising  the  great  benefits  hehadrcceiyed 
from  me^  oftentimes  with  words  and  tears  returned  me  thanks, 
protesting  that  if  God  should  ever  put  good  fortune  in  his 
way,  he  would  recompense  me  for  my  kindness.     To  this 

•  Piloto,  of  whnin  we  sliaH  tienr  more  hcwaftcr,  was  a  ptomiiKnl  figure  in 
the  FLunntinc  locieljF  of  Arlhl*,  And  a  cclchrateil  iirocticul  joker.  Vamri  *nvs 
tb«t  m  jofona  man  of  whom  l)c  hail  tpuken  ill  manlcrcd  him.  I^atca'a  Novelle, 
/r  CVfV,  Mould  b«  itudied  \}y  iIkiw  who  ic«k  an  iiuiglit  iaio  ttiii  curlout 
Boboni*  of  the  sixleenth  ocninry. 
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I  replied  that  I  had  not  done  for  hira  as  much  as  I  desired, 
but  only  whrjt  1  could,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  huirian 
beings  tf>_he  mutufllly  serviceable.  Unty  1  suffgf*t<>d  rhyf 
he  should  repay  the  service  I  hacfrendered  him  by  doing 
jikewise  lo  some  one  who  mifiiu  Jiaye  the  same  need  of  him 
as  he  hadjiaioiljiierx 

The  young  man  in  question  began  to  frequent  the  Court 
of  Rome,  where  he  soon  found  a.  situation,  and  enrolled 
himself  in  the  suite  of  a  bishop,  a  man  of  eighty  years, 
who  bore  the  litle  of  Gurgensis,'  This  bishop  had  a 
nephew  called  Messer  Giovanni  :  he  was  a  nobleman  of 
Venice ;  and  the  said  Messer  Giovanni  made  show  of 
marvellous  attachment  to  Luigi  Pulci's  talents  ;  and  under 
llie  pi'etcnce  of  these  talents,  he  brought  him  as  familiar 
to  liiinseif  as  his  own  (lesh  nnd  blood.  Luigi  having  talked 
of  me,  and  of  his  great  obligations  to  me,  with  Messer 
Giovanni,  the  latter  expressed  a  wish  to  make  ray  actjuaint- 
ance.  Thus  then  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  1  had  upon 
a  certain  evening  invited  Uiat  woman  Paiitasilea  to  sup[>er, 
and  had  assembled  a  company  of  men  of  parts  who  were 
my  friends,  just  at  the  moment  of  our  sitting  down  to  table, 
Messer  Giovanni  and  Luigi  I'ulci  arrived,  and  after  some 
complimentary  speeches,  they  both  remained  to  sup  with  ■ 
us.  The  shameless  strumpet,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the 
young  man's  beauty,  began  at  once  to  lay  her  nets  for 
him  ;  perceiving  which,  when  the  supper  had  come  to  an 
agreeable  end,  I  took  Luigi  aside,  and  conjured  him,  by 
the  bcncfita  he  said  he  owed  me,  to  have  nothing  whatex-er 
to  do  with  her.  To  this  he  answered  :  "  Good  heavens, 
Benvenuto !  do  you  then  lake  me  for  a  madman  ? "  1 
rejoined:  "Not  for  a  madman,  but  for  a  young  fellow;" 
and  1  swore  to  him  by  God  :  "  I  da  not  give  that  woman 
the  least  thought ;  but  for  your  sake  I  should  be  sorry 
if  througli  her  you  came  to  break  your  neck."  Upon  these 
words  he  vowed  and  prayed  to  God,  that.  If  ever  he  but 
spoke  with  her,  he  might  ufton  the  moment  break  his  neck. 


'  Oiralama  BaIIw,  al  the  nuble  Venelian  family,    BiUiop   of  Ouiclc,  in 
CariiiUiio. 


^ 


T  think  the  poor  lad  swore  this  oatli  to  Cod  with  all  his 
heart,  for  he  did  break  his  neck,  as  I  shafl  presently  relate. 
Mc&scr  Giovanni  showed  sijfiis  too  evident  of  loving  him 
in  a  dishonourable  way  ;  for  \vg  began  to  notice  tkat  Luigi 
had  new  suits  of  silk  and  velvet  every  morning,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  abandoned  himself  altogether  to  bad  courses. 
He  neglected  his  fine  talents,  and  pretended  not  to  sec  or 
recognise  me,  because  I  had  once  rebuked  him,  and  told 
him  he  was  giving  his  soul  to  foul  vices,  which  would 
make  him  break  his  neck,  as  he  had  vowed. 

XXX  iU. 

Now  Messer  Giovanni  bought  his  favourite  a  very  fine 
black  horse,  for  whicli  he  paid  150  crowns.  The  beast 
was  admirably  trained  to  hand,  so  that  Luigi  could  go 
daily  to  caracole  around  Ihe  lodgings  of  itiat  prostitute 
Pantasilea.  Though  1  took  notice  of  this,  I  paid  it  no 
attention,  only  remarking  that  all  things  acted  as  their 
nature  prompted;  and  meanwhile  I  gave  my  whole  mind 
to  my  studies.  It  came  to  pass  one  Sunday  evening  that 
wc  were  invited  to  sup  together  with  the  Sicncsc  sculptor, 
Michel  Agnolo,  and  the  time  of  the  year  was  summer. 
Bachiacca,  of  whom  1  have  already  spoken,  was  present  at 
the  party  ;  and  he  had  brought  with  him  his  old  flame, 
Pantasilea.  When  wc  were  at  table,  she  sat  between  me 
and  Bachiacca ;  but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  banquet  she 
rase,  and  excused  herself  upon  the  pretext  of  a  natural 
need,  saying  she  would  speedily  return.  We,  meanwhile, 
continued  talking  very  ajjreeably  and  supping';  but  she 
remained  an  unaccountably  long  time  absent.  It  chanced 
that,  keeping  my  cars  open,  I  thought  I  heard  a  sort  of 
subdued  tittering  in  the  street  below.  I  had  a  knife  in 
hand,  which  I  was  using  for  my  service  at  the  tabic.  The 
w^indow  was  so  close  to  where  I  sat,  that,  by  merely  rising, 
I  could  sec  Luigi  in  the  street,  together  with  Pantasilea  ; 
and  I  heard  Luigi  saying  :  "  Oh,  if  that  devil  Benvenuto 
only  saw  us,  shouldn't  we  just  catch  it  I "     She  answered  : 
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"  Have  no  fear;  only  listen  to  the  noise  they're  making; 
wc  arc  the  last  thing  they're  thinking  of."  At  these  words, 
having  made  them  both  well  out,  I  leaped  from  the  window, 
and  took  Luigi  by  the  cape;  and  certainly  I  should  then 
have  killed  him  with  the  knife  1  held,  but  that  he  was 
riding  a  white  horse,  to  which  he  clapped  spurs,  leaving 
his  cape  in  my  grasp,  in  order  to  preserve  his  life.  Panta- 
silca  took  to  her  heels  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbouring 
church.  The  company  at  supper  rose  immediately,  and 
came  down,  entreating  me  in  a  body  to  refrain  from  putting 
myself  and  them  to  inconvenience  for  a  strumpet.  I  told 
them  that  1  should  not  have  let  myself  be  moved  on  her 
account,  but  that  I  was  bent  on  putiishingthe  infanwus 
young  man,  ^vlio~  showed  liow  little  he  _  neg^rded  me. 
Accordingly  I  would  not  yield  to  the  remonstrances  of 
those  ingenious  and  worthy  men,  but  took  my  sword,  and 
Went  alone  toward  Prati  : — the  house  where  we  were  sup- 
ping, ]  should  say,  stood  close  to  the  Castello  gate,  which 
led  to  Prati.'  Walking  thus  upon  the  road  to  Prati,  I 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  sun  sank,  and  I  re-entered 
Rome  itself  at  a  slow  pace.  Night  had  fallen;  darkness 
had  come  on;  but  the  gates  of  Rome  were  not  yet  shut 

Toward  two  hours  after  sunset.  I  walked  along  Fanta- 
silca's  lodging,  with  the  intention,  if  Luigi  Puici  were 
there,  of  doing  something  to  the  discontent  of  both.  When 
I  heard  and  saw  that  no  one  but  a  poor  servant-girl  called 
Canida  was  in  the  house,  1  went  to  put  away  my  cloak  and 
the  scabbard  of  my  sword,  and  then  returned  to  the  house, 
which  stood  behind  the  Banchi  on  the  river  Tiber.  Just 
opposite  stretched  a  garden  belonging  to  an  innkeeper  called 
Romolo.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  thick  hedge  of  thorns,  in 
which  I  hid  myself,  standing  upright,  and  waiting  til!  the 
woman  came  back  with  Luigi.  After  keeping  watch  awhile 
there,  my  friend  Bachiacca  crept  up  to  me;  whether  led  by 

'  The  Porta  CaiiMllo  wu  the  gale  called  After  llie  Caitle  of  H.  Ancclo. 
Prati,  fto  fur  fit  I  «n  jnakc  t>ul,  wa»  an  ojien  «paee  beiwccn  ihc  Borno  anJ  the 
UrMse  of  &  Angela.  In  order  lb  get  JmM«  KoniG  itself,  Cellini  had  to  pan 
a  teoon')  ESie.  llis  own  lodging  and  I'&ntJsUea'i  house  were  ia  tbe  qiuiTter 
of  the  Ubncbi,  %liete  ate  now  tne  Via  Uiutia  uid  Via  de'  tUnchi  VoccdL 


his  own  suspicions  or  by  tKe  advice  of  otiicrs,  I  cannot  say. 
In  a  low  voice  he  called  out  to  nic  :  "Gossip"  (for  so  we 
used  to  name  ourselves  for  fun) ;  and  then  he  prayed  nic  for 
God's  love,  using  the  words  which  follow,  with  tears  in 
the  lone  of  his  voice :  "  Dear  gossip,  I  entreat  you  not  to 
injure  that  poor  girl ;  she  at  least  has  erred  in  no  wise  in 
this  matter — nOj  not  at  all."  When  1  heard  what  he  was 
SAying,  I  replied  :  "If  you  don't  take  yourself  off  now,  at 
this  first  word  I  utter,  I  will  bring  my  sword  here  down 
upon  your  head."  Overwhelmed  with  fright,  my  poor 
gossip  was  suddenly  taken  ill  with  the  colic,  and  withdrew 
to  ease  himself  apart ;  indeed,  he  could  noi  but  obey  the 
call.  There  was  a  glorious  heaven  of  stars,  which  shed 
good  light  to  sec  by.  All  of  a  sudden  I  was  aware  of  the 
noise  of  many  horses  ;  ihey  were  coming  toward  me  from 
the  one  side  and  the  other.  It  turned  out  to  be  Luigi  and 
Pantasilca,  attended  by  a  certain  Mcsser  Benvegnato  of 
I*crugia,  who  was  chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement,  and  fol- 
lowed by  four  doughty  captains  of  Perugia,  witii  some  other 
valiant  soldiers  in  the  flower  of  youth  ;  altogether  reckoned, 
there  were  more  than  twelve  swords.  When  I  understood 
the  matter,  and  saw  not  how  to  fiy,  1  did  my  best  to  crouch 
into  the  hedge.  But  the  thorns  pricked  and  hurt  me, 
goading  me  to  madness  like  a  bull ;  and  I  had  half  resolved 
to  take  a  leap  and  hazard  my  escape.  Just  then  Luigi, 
with  his  arm  round  Pantasilea's  neck,  was  heard  crying  : 
*•  I  must  kiss  you  once  again,  if  only  to  insult  that  traitor 
Benvenuto."  At  that  moment,  annoyed  as  I  was  by  the 
prickles,  and  irritated  by  the  young  man's  words,  I  sprang 
forth,  lifted  my  sword  on  high,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of 
my  voice  :  "  You  are  all  dead  folk  !  "  My  blow  descended 
on  the  shoulder  of  Luigi ;  but  the  satyrs  who  doted  on  him, 
had  steeled  his  person  round  with  coats  of  mail  and  such- 
like villainous  defences ;  still  the  stroke  fell  with  crushing 
force.  Swerving  aside,  the  sword  hit  Pantasilea  full  in 
no6e  and  mouth.  Both  she  and  Luigi  grovclk-d  on  the 
ground,  while  Bachiacca,  with  his  breeches  down  to  heels, 
MTeauicd   out  and   ran   away.      Then   I   turned   upon   the 
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odiers  boldly  with  my  sword;  and  those  valiant  fellows, 
hearing  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  tavcni,  thought  there 
was  an  army  coming  of  a  hundred  men  ;  and  though  they 
drew  their  swords  with  spirit,  yet  two  horses  which  had 
taken  fright  in  the  tumult  cast  them  into  such  disorder  that 
a  couple  of  the  best  riders  were  thrown,  and  the  temainder 
look  to  flight.  I,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  turning  out 
well  for  mcj  ran  as_gujcklj  as  I  couldj  gud  came  off  ^vitb 
honourfrom  the  engagement,  not  wis^Iiing  to  tempt  fortune 
more  than  was  my  diity.  During  this  hiirly-burly,  some 
of  the  soldiers  and  captains  wounded  themselves  with  their 
own  arras  ;  and  Messer  Benvegnato,  the  Pope's  chamber- 
lain., was  kicked  and  trampled  by  his  mule.  One  of  the 
servants  also,  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  fell  down  to- 
gether with  his  master,  and  wounded  him  badly  in  the 
hand.  Maddened  by  the  pain,  he  swore  louder  than  all 
the  rest  in  his  Pcrugian  jargon,  crying  out :  "  By  the  body 
of  God,  I  will  take  care  that  Benvegnato  teaches  Benvenuto 
how  to  live."  He  afterwards  commissioned  one  of  the 
captains  who  were  with  him  (braver  perhaps  than  the 
others,  but  with  less  aplomb,  as  being  but  a  youth)  to  seek 
me  out.  Tlie  fellow  came  to  visit  me  in  the  place  of  my 
retirement ;  that  was  the  palace  of  a  great  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  me  in  my  art, 
and  had  besides  taken  a  fancy  to  mc  because  of  my  physic 
and  mental  aptitude  for  fighting,  to  which  my 'lo'nl' 
was  personally -wrfl  tiTcHfied.  "So,  then,  finding  myself  1 
made  much  of,  and  being  precisely  in  my  element,  I  gave] 
such  answer  to  the  captain  as  I  think  must  have  made  hint" 
earnestly  repent  of  having  come  to  look  me  up.  After  al 
few  days,  when  the  wounds  of  Luigi,  and  the  strumpet, 
and  the  rest  were  healing,  this  great  Neapolitan  nobleman 
received  overtures  from  Messer  Benvegnato;  for  the  pre- 
late's anger  had  cooled,  and  he  proposed  to  ratify  a  peace 
between  me  and  Luigi  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  personally 
no  quarrel  with  me,  and  only  wished  to  make  my  acquaint- 
ance. Accordingly  my  friend  the  nobleman  replied  that 
he  would  bring  me  where  they  chose  to  appoint,  and  that 
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ne  was  very  willing  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  He  stipu- 
lated that  no  words  should  be  bandied  about  on  either  side, 
seeing  that  would  be  little  to  their  credit ;  it  was  enough 
to  go  through  the  form  of  drinking  together  and  exchang- 
ing kisses;  he  for  his  part  undertook  to  do  the  Calkitig, 
and  promised  to  settle  the  matter  to  their  honour.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  out.  On  Thursday  evening  my 
protector  took  me  to  the  house  of  Messer  BenvegnatOj 
where  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been  present  at  tliat  dis- 
comfiture were  assembled,  and  already  seated  at  table. 
My  nobleman  was  attended  by  thirty  brave  fellows,  all 
well  armed ;  a  circumstance  which  Messcr  Benvegnato  had 
not  anticipated.  When  we  came  into  the  hall,  he  walking 
first,  I  following,  he  spake  to  this  eft'ect :  "God  save  you, 
gentJemcn ;  we  have  come  to  see  you,  I  and  Benvenuto, 
whom  I  love  like  my  own  brother ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
do  whatever  you  propose."  Messer  Benvegnato,  seeing  the 
hall  fill  with  such  a  crowd  of  men,  called  out ;  "  It  is  only 
peace,  and  nothing  else,  we  ask  of  you."  Accordingly  he 
promised  that  the  governor  of  Rome  and  his  catclipoles 
should  give  mc  no  trouble.  Then  we  made  peace,  and  I 
returned  to  my  shop,  where  I  could  not  stay  an  hour  with- 
out that  Neapolitan  noblcn*an  either  coming  to  sec  mc  or 
sending  for  mc. 

Meanwhile  Lurgi  Pulci,  having  recovered  from  his  wound, 
rode  every  day  upon  the  black  horse  which  was  so  well 
trained  to  heel  and  bridle.  One  day,  among  others,  after 
it  had  rained  a  httle,  and  he  was  making  liis  horse  curvet 

just  before  Pantasilea's  door,  he  slipped  and  fell,  with  the 
horse  upon  him.  His  right  leg  was  broken  short  oiT  in 
the  thigh;  and  after  a  few  days  he  di^d  there  in  Pantasilea's 
Iixigings,  discharging  ihus  the  vow  he  registered  so  heartily 
Id  Heaven.      Even  so  may  it  be  seen  that  God  ktrcps  ac-_ 

|couut  of  the  good  and  the  bnd,  and  gives  to  each  one  what 

-mwj 
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The  whole  world  was  now  in  warfare.'  Pope  Clement 
had  sent  to  get  some  troops  from  Giovanni  de"  Medici,  and 
when  they  came,  they  made  such  disturbances  in  Rome, 
tjiat  it  was  ill  living  in  open  shops."  On  this  account  I 
retired  to  a  good  snug  house  behind  the  Banchi,  where  I 
worked  for  all  the  friends  I  had  acquired.  Since  I  pro- 
duced few  things  of  much  importance  at  that  period,  !  need 
not  waste  time  in  talking  about  them.  I  took  much  plea- 
sure in  music  and  amusements  of  the  kind.  On  the  death 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  Lombardy,  the  Tope,  at  the  advice 
of  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati,  dismissed  the  five  bands  he  had 
engaged;  and  when  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  knew  there 
were  no  troops  in  Rome,  he  pushed  his  army  with  the 
utmost  energy  up  to  the  city.  The  whole  of  Rome  upon 
this  flew  to  arms.  1  happened  to  be  intimate  with  Aless- 
andro,  the  son  of  Piero  del  Bene,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  Colonnesi  entered  Rome,  had  requested  me  to  guard 
his  palace.^  On  this  more  serious  occasion,  therefore,  he 
prayed  nie  to  enlist  fifty  comrades  for  the  protection  of  the 
said  house,  appointin|j  me  their  captain,  as  I  had  been  when 
the  Colonnesi  came.  So  I  collected  fifty  young  men  of  the 
highest  courage,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  his  palace, 
with  good  pay  and  excellent  appntntmcnts. 

Bourbon's  army  had  now  arrived  before  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  Alcssandro  begged  mc  to  go  with  him  to  recon- 
noitre. So  we  went  with  one  of  the  stoutest  fellows  in 
our  company;   and  on   the  way  a  youth  called   Cecchino 

'  War  had  broken  oiil  iti  \y2\  iKtwcrti  Chailc*  V.  and  rianci*  1.,  which 
dittuibrd  all  Europe  and  involved  the  Slalei  or  It&Iy  in  Knout  complicKlionb 
At  tlie  moment  when  thb  chapter  opcnit,  the  lin[}aiallil  Brmy  tiodcr  thft 
Conitablc  of  Hourboii  via*  marchiiiK  ujion  Rome  in  1527. 

'  Th^r  iroofK  entered  Kuitie  in  Octobn  1526.  Tliey  were  diibanded  ia 
March  1537. 

*  Cellini  here  refeni  In  the  mtnck  inade  upnn  Kome  by  ihe  i^nat  GHib«Ilme 
hutue  of  Colon ua,  led  Xy  llieir  chief  captain,  i'ompco,  in  SeplrmlieT  1(26. 
They  took  jwisesiioii  of^ihc  city  and  drove  Cleuieiil  into  ihc  C»tle  of  i 
Angcto,  where  they  forced  htm  to  .i^Tcc  lo  lerms  fnvaurins  the  Imperial  CBtlM. 
It  inm  cuiitftiiiftry  for  Roman  gerllemtn  lo  hire  bra/i  foe  ihe  de(cn«c  of  Wvnt 
palaces  when  any  exlnion!ma.r}'  dtilUjLaiioc  wnu  cxpetlcd,  ai,  for  cJrample, 
upon  the  vacation  of  the  I'&pal  Chair. 
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drib  Casa  joined  himself  to  us.  On  reaching  the  walls  by 
the  Campo  Santo,  we  could  see  that  famous  army,  which 
was  making  every  effort  to  enter  the  town.  Upon  the 
ramparts  where  we  took  our  station,  several  young  men 
were  lying  killed  by  the  besiegers  ;  the  battle  raged  there 
desperately,  and  there  was  the  densest  fog  imaginable.  I 
turned  to  Alcssandro  and  said  ;  "  Let  us  go  home  as  soon 
as  we  can,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  here ;  you  see 
the  enemies  are  mounting,  and  our  men  are  in  flight." 
AJcssandro,  in  a  panic,  cried:  ."Would  God  that  we  had 
never  come  here  I "  and  turned  in  maddest  haste  to  fly.  I 
look  him  up  somewhat  sharply  with  thtsc  words :  "  Since 
you  have  brought  mc  here,  1  must  perform  some  action 
worthy  of  a  man;"  and  directing  my  arquebusc  where  I 
taw  the  thickest  and  most  serried  troop  of  lighting  men,  iL 
aimed  exactly  at  one  whom  I  remarked  to  be  liigher  than 
t^£j53LL-the  fog  prcvcntttl  Tne^om  being  certain  whether 
fae  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  Then  1  turned  to  Alcss- 
andro and  Cccchino,  and  bade  them  discharge  their  arque* 
buses,  showing  them  how  to  avoid  being  hit  by  the  besiegers. 
WTien  we  had  fired  two  rounds  apiece,  I  crept  cautiously 
up  to  the  wall,  and  observing  among  the  enemy  a  most 
extraordinary  confusion,  I  discovered  afterwards  that  one 
of  our  shots  luid  killed  the  Constable  of  Bourbon;  and 
what  I  subsequently  learned,  he  was  the  man.  whom 
had  6rst  noticed  above  the  heads  of  tlie  rest.'  / 
Quitting  our  position  on  the  ramparts,  we  crossed  the 
po  Santo,  and  entered  the  city  by  St.  Peter's ;  then 
Coming  out  exactly  at  the  church  of  Santo  Agnoto,  we  got 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  great  gate  of  the  castle ; 
for  the  generals  Rcnzo  di  Ccri  and  Orazio  Baglioni  were 
wounding  and  slaughtering  everybody  who  abandoned  the 
defence  of  the  walls.'      By  the  time  we  had  reached   the 

*  All  htUorniu  of  ihe  saclc  of  Rot»«  a(^«e  in  nyitij;  that  Bourbon  was  diot 
cad  wbilc  pUcu^  ladden  a{;ainst  the  ouiwork>  ncai  the  shop  Cellini  mentions. 
taf  lh«  iKKlOUr  u  firing  the  ar()ii«t)ii<«  niinch  br<iti;;ht  him  donn  cannot  tie 
wmmoi  to  S97  one  in  jnRtcuUr.     Very  difTcreni  stories  were  cuntni  on  the 

Mtijecl.     See  GifgatoYias,  Stciil  Kam,  vol.  viii.  p.  512. 

•  For  RcMrtdi  Ctn  we  aljuire,  p.  4S.    Otaxio  B»glioiii,of  thcsctMi-princely 
PcrafisB  (unilr,  wu  a  dLiiiDijuished  Condutiiete.     He  lutAcqucntly  obtained 
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great  gate,  part  of  the  foemen  had  already  entered  RoTne, 
and  we  had  Oiem  in  our  rear.  The  eastcUan  had  ordered 
the  portcullis  to  be  lowered,  in  order  to  do  which  they 
cleared  a  little  space,  and  this  enabled  us  four  to  get  inside. 
On  tlie  instant  that  1  entered,  the  captain  I'allone  de'  Medici 
claimed  nie  as  being  of  the  Papal  liousehold,  and  forced  me 
to  abandon  Alessandro,  which  1  had  to  do,  much  against 
my  will.  I  ascended  to  the  keep,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Pope  Clement  came  in  through  the  corridors  into  the  castle ; 
he  had  refused  to  leave  the  palace  of  St.  Feltr  earlier,  being 
unable  to  believe  that  his  enemies  would  effect  their  entrance 
into  Rome.'  Having  got  into  the  castle  in  this  way,  I 
attached  myself  to  certain  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
tinder  the  command  of  a  bombardier  called  Giulianu  Kiorcn- 
tino.  Leaning  there  against  the  battlements,  the  unhappy 
man  could  see  his  poor  house  being  sacked,  and  his  wife 
and  children  outraged  ;  fearing  to  .strike  his  own  folk,  he 
dared  not  discharge  the  cannon,  and  flinging  the  burning 
fuse  upon  the  ground,  he  wept  as  though  his  heart  would 
break,  and  tore  his  checks  with  both  his  hands.'  Some 
of  the  other  bombardiers  were  behaving  in  like  manner; 
seeing'  which,  I  took  one  of  the  matches,  and  got  ihe 
assistance  of  a  few  men  who  were  not  overcome  by  their 
emotions.  /  I  aimed  some  swivels  and  falconets  at  points 
where  I  saw  it  would  be  useful,  and  killed  with  thtm  a 
good  number  of  the  enemy.  Had  it  not  been  for  this, 
the  troops  who  poured  into  Rome  that  morning,  and  were 
marching   straight   upon    the   castle,  might    possibly   have 

the  capuuney  of  tlie  Bande  N'cre,  and  died  fichtinc  near  N&plet  (n  1538. 
Orasio  RiurlcrFd  icveml  uC  his  cousins  In  order  'o  acquire  iKe  lordihtp  at 
i'criigia.  HU  l-iroiticr  Milnlcnla  kindcncok  to  defend  MoreBM  in  ihe  u«);e  of 
1530,  aiiil  sold  the  lily  hy  trcuori  tu  Clement. 

'  Giorid,  in  hi.t  Life  nf  iht  Canlinal  PrMncro  Coli>nn«.  reUtK  how  li« 
ftccompimietl  Clcrueul  in  iiii  lltKlit  (torn  ihe  Vatican  to  Ihe  castle.  Whila 
IHtMtnjj  soin«  rjjien  porlir>iit  of  ihc  ^jall^■^y,  ho  llirew  his  vioirt  nianlle  nnd  cap 
of  a  >lQngigncte  over  the  while  »lolc  of  the  PoniifT,  for  (cor  be  might  t>c  shot 
at  hy  the  inldieni  in  the  streets  below. 

*  The  tUoti  autobi(iK">p'>T  °f  Rafficllo  da  Monlclupo,  a  man  in  main 
reipecii  lesembllns  Cclliat,  ooi»finn«  this  part  of  our  author'*  oairatJvc^  It  ii 
une  of  the  moit  inicrestinc  mecM  of  evideooc  regardin|>  what  went  on  iiuldc 
the  entile  danni;  Ihe  >aclc  of  Koine.  .Mofilelapo  wa>  alio  a  gunner,  and  com* 
tiianded  two  }iirce«. 


entered  it  with  case,  because  the  artillery  was  doing  them 
no  damage.  1  went  on  firing  under  the  eyes  of  several 
cardinals  and  lords,  who  kept  blessing  mc  and  giving  me 
the  hcartirst  encouragement.  In  my  enthiisiasni  1  strove 
to  achieve  the  impossible;  ]<:t  it  suHicc  tli.it  it  wa&  I  who 
gved  the  castle  that  morning7an(I  iironght  the  ochei'  bom- 
bardiers back  to  their  duty.^  1  worked  hard  the  wliole  of 
that  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came,  while  the  army  was 
marching  into  Rome  through  the  TrasteverCf  Pope  Clement 
appointed  a  great  Roman  nobleman  named  Antonio  Santa- 
croce  to  be  captain  of  ail  the  gunners.  The  first  thing 
this  man  did  was  to  come  to  me,  and  having  greeted  mc 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  he  stationed  me  with  five  fine 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  highest  point  of  the  castle,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Angel  specially  belongs.  This 
circular  eminence  goes  round  the  castte,  and  sur\'eys  both 
Prati  and  the  town  of  Rome.  The  captain  put  under  my 
orders  enough  men  to  help  in  managing  my  guns,  and 
having  seen  me  paid  in  advance,  he  gave  me  rations  of 
bread  and  a  little  wine,  and  begged  mc  tn  go  forward  as 
I  had  begun.  I  was  perhaps  more  inclined  by  nature  to 
»c  profession  of  arms  than  to  the  one  I  had  adopted,  and 
took  such  pleasure  in  its  duties  that  I  discharged  them 
better  than  those  of  my  own  art.  Night  came,  the  enemy 
had  entered  Rome,  and  we  who  were  in  the  castle  (espe- 
^^ially  myself,  who  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  extra- 
^Brdinary  sights)  stayed  gazing  on  the  indescribable  scene 
^Kf  tumult  and  conflagration  in  the  streets  below.  People 
^^rho  were  anywhere  eJse  but  where  we  were,  could  not 
have  formed  the  least  imaginatloD  of  what  it  was.  1  will 
not,  however,  set  myself  to  describe  that  tragedy,  but  will 
content  myself  with  continuing  ilie  his.tory  of  my  own  life 
and  the  circumstances  wliich  properly  belong  to  iL 

Tbh  b  sn  iiutaocc  of  Cellini's  cxiLi;gcraiioii.  lie  did  more  thnn  ycomnn'c 
9dd«bL  Dut  wc  cannot  believe  thai,  wUhout  hlin.  ihe  utile  would 
1  taken. 
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During  the  course  of  my  artillery  practice,  which  I  never 
intermitled  through  the  whole  month  passed  by  us  be- 
leaguered in  the  castle,  I  met  with  a  great  many  very  strik- 
ing accidents,  all  of  them  worthy  to  be  related.  But  since 
I  do  not  care  to  be  too  prolix,  or  to  exhibit  myself  outside 
the  sphere  of  my  profession,  I  will  omit  the  larger  part  of 
them,  only  touching  upon  those  I  cannot  well  neglect,  which 
shall  be  the  fewest  in  number  and  the  most  remarkable. 
The  first  which  comes  to  hand  is  this  :  Mcsscr  Antonio 
Santacroce  had  made  me  come  down  from  the  Angel, 
in  order  to  fire  on  some  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  certain  of  our  besiegers  had  been  seen  to  enter. 
While  1  was  firing,  a  cannon-shot  reached  me,  which  hit  the 
angle  of  a  battlement,  and  carried  off  enough  of  it  to  be  the 
cause  why  1  sustained  no  injury.  The  whole  mass  struck 
me  in  the  chest  and  took  my  breath  away.  1  lay  stretched 
upon  the  ground  like  a  dead  man,  and  could  hear  what 
the  bystanrli'rs  were  saying.  Among  them  all,  Mcsser 
Anlonio  Santacroce  lamented  greatly,  cvclaiming ;  "Alas, 
alas!  \vc  have  lost  the  best  defender  thnt  we  had."  Attracted 
by  the  uproar,  one  of  my  comrades  ran  up;  he  was  called 
GianfrantTsco,  and  was  a  bandsman,  but  was  far  more 
naturally  given  to  mrdicinc  than  to  music.  On  the  spot 
he  flew  off,  crying  for  a  stoop  of  the  very  best  Creek  wiac. 
Then  he  made  a  tile  red-hot.  and  cast  upon  it  a  good  hand- 
ful  of  wormwood;  after  which  he  sprinkled  the  Creek  wine; 
and  when  the  wornnvood  was  well  soaked,  he  laid  it  on  my 
breast,  just  where  the  bnjise  was  visible  to  all.  Such  was 
the  virtue  of  the  wormwood  that  I  immediately  regained  ray 
scaltercd  faculties.  I  wanted  to  begin  to  speak,  but  could 
not;  for  some  stupid  soldiers  had  filled  my  mouth  with 
earth,  imagining  that  by  so  doing  they  were  giving  me  the 
sacrament ;  and  indeed  ihcy  were  more  like  to  have  cx- 
communicattrd  me,  since  1  could  with  difTicuUy  come  to 
myself  again,  the  earth  doing  me  more  mischief  than  the 
blow.       However,  !  escaped  that  danger^  and   returned  to 
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w  rage  and  fury  of  the  guns,  pursuing  my  work  there  with 
all  the  ability  and  eagerness  that  I  could  summon. 

Pope  Oemcnt,  by  this,  had  sent  to  demand  assistance, 
from  the  Duke  of  LVbino,  who  was  with  the  troops  of 
Venice;  he  commissioned  the  envoy  to  tell  his  Excellency 
that  the  Castle  of  S.  Angela  would  send  up  every  evening 
three  beacons  from  its  summit,  accompanied  by  three  dis- 
charges of  the  cannon  thrice  repeated,  and  that  so  long  as 
this  signal  was  continued,  he  might  take  for  granted  that 
the  castle  had  not  yielded.  1  was  charged  with  lighting 
the  beacons  and  firing  the  guns  for  this  purpose ;  and  all 
this  while  I  pointed  my  artillery  by  day  upon  the  places 
where  mischief  could  be  done.  The  Pope,  in  consequence, 
began  to  regard  me  with  still  greater  favour,  because  he 
saw  that  I  discharged  my  functions  as  intelligently  as  the 
task  demanded.  Aid  from  the  Duke  of  Urbino  never  came  : 
on  which,  as  it  is  not  my  business,  1  wilt  make  no  further 
comment.' 
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I     While  1  was  at  work  upon  that  diabotfcal  task  of  mine, 
there  came   from  time  to  lime  to  watch   me  some   of  the 
cardinals  who  were  invested  in   the  castle;  and  most  fre- 
quently  the   Cardinal   of   Ravenna   and   the   Cardinal   de' 
Caddi.'      [  often   told  them  not  to  show  tlicmseJves,  since 
^^U>etr    nasty    red    caps    gave    a    fair   mark   to  our  enemies. 
^frrom  neighbouring  buildings,  such  as  the  Torre  de'  Blni, 
^Hrc  ran  great  peril  when  they  were  there ;  and  at  last  1  had 
Hlthem   locked   off,  and  gained   thereby   their   deep   ill-will. 
I  frequently  received  visits  also  from  the  general,  Orazio 

'  FiviccKo  Maria  dcUa  Rovere.  Duke  of  Urbinn,  commandeil  a  cnnKJdcT. 
*We  amy  as  {;cn«ral  of  tlie  Chmch,  snd  was  now  aciiui;  fur  Venice.  Why  lie 
cfiwicd  no  ditersion  while  ihc  Imperial  ttowps  were  tnaichinR  upon  Rome,  and 
why  fa*  deUycd  lo  telifvc  the  city,  was  never  properly  explained.  l\ilk  aUri- 
bUeil  hit  iiiipnlrnl  conduct  partly  to  n  nstuml  sIiig^iii'iicH  in  warfare,  nnd 
Mfil^  to  hb  bairr<l  for  the  hwise  of  Me'iiei.  Leo  V  had  depiivcd  Idni  of  lib 
dokoJom.  aid  given  it  it>  a  Mediccan  prinoe.  It  u  \o  chli  that  Cellini  pio- 
bsblr  refen  in  ihe  caulions  phraite  which  ends  the  chapter. 

■  Benedeiio  Accolti  of  Areixo,  Archliiiliop  of  Ravenna  in  1534,  alitalned 
le  list  in  1517,  ihrec  day*  bcfurc  the  »<.](  of  Koine.     H«  wai  a  dbtiii(ruishe<l 
lao  of  Iclicn.     Niocolo  Oaddi  uai  cics:^)  CAtdinil  on  ihc  same  diy  m 
Acoolti,     We  tkall  hear  nioie  of  him  ia  Cclhni'^  pajjci. 


B.iglioni,  who  was  very  well  affected  toward  mc.  One 
day  while  he  was  talking  wicli  me,  he  noticed  something 
going  forward  in  a  drinJcing-pIacc  outside  the  Porta  di  Cas- 
tello,  wliich  bore  the  name  of  Baccanello.  This  tavern 
had  for  sign  a  sun  painted  between  two  windows,  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  The  windows  being  closed,  Signer 
Orazio  conchidcd  that  a  band  of  soldiers  were  carousing  at 
table  just  between  them  and  behind  the  sun.  So  he  said 
to  me  ;  "  Bcnvenuto,  if  you  think  that  you  could  hit  that 
wail  an  ell's  breadth  from  the  sun  with  your  demi-cannon 
here,  1  believe  you  would  be  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
for  there  is  a  great  comniotion  there,  and  men  of  niuch 
importance  must  probably  be  inside  the  house."  I  answered 
that  I  felt  quite  capable  of  hitting  the  sun  in  its  centre, 
but  that  a  barrel  full  of  stones,  wliich  was  .standing  dose 
IG  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  might  be  knocked  down  by  the 
shack  of  the  discharge  and  the  blast  of  the  artiiJcry.  He 
rejoined:  "Don't  waste  time,  Benvenuto.  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  possible,  where  it  is  standing,  that  the 
cannon's  blast  should  bring  it  down ;  and  even  if  it  were 
to  fall,  and  the  Pope  himself  was  underneath,  the  mischief 
would  not  be  so  great  as  you  imagine.  Fire,  then,  only 
lire!*'  Taking  no  more  thought  about  it,  I  struck  the 
sun  in  the  centre,  exactly  as  I  said  I  should.  The  cask 
was  dislodged,  as  I  predicted,  and  fell  precisely  between 
Cardinal  Famesc  and  Mcsscr  Jacopo  Salviati.'  It  might 
very  well  have  dashed  out  the  brains  of  both  of  them, 
except  that  just  at  that  very  moment  Farncsc  was  reproach- 
ing SaK'iati  with  having  caused  the  sack  of  Rome,  and 
while  they  stood  apart  from  one  another  to  exchange 
opprobrious  remarks,  my  gabion  fell  without  destroying 
them.  When  he  heard  the  uproar  in  the  court  below,  good 
Signor  Orazio  dashed  off  in  a  liurry ;  and  I,  thrusting  my 
neck  forward  where  the  cask  had  fallen,  heard  some  people 
saying:  "  It  would  not  be  a  bad  job  to  kill  that  gunner  1" 
Upon  this  1  turned  two  falconets  totvard  the  staircase,  with 

'  Alf^iandro  Fftrnese,  Denn  of  the  Sacicd  College,  nnd  sAsnranls  Pope 
Paul  III.     Of  Giocopo  Salviati  wc  have  lUcoity  heuo,  p.  II. 
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mind  resolved  lo  let  blaze  on  ttie  first  man  who  attempted 
to  come  up.  The  household  of  Cardinal  Farnese  must 
have  received  orders  to  go  and  do  mc  some  injury  ;  accord- 
ingly I  prepared  to  receive  them,  with  a  lighted  match  in 
hand.  Recognising  some  who  were  approaching,  1  called 
■out;  "You  lazy  lubbers,  if  you  don't  pack  off  from  there, 
and  if  but  a  man's  cliild  among  you  dares  lo  touch  the 
staircase,  I  have  got  two  cannon  loaded,  which  will  blow 
you  into  powder.  Go  and  tell  the  Cardinal  that  I  was 
acting  at  the  order  of  superior  ofRcers,  and  that  what  we 
have  done  and  are  doing  is  in  defence  of  them  priests,' 
and  not  to  hurt  them."  They  made  away ;  and  then  came 
Signer  Orazio  Baglioni,  running.  I  bade  him  stand  back, 
else  I'd  murder  him ;  for  I  knew  very  well  who  iie  was. 
He  drew  back  a  little,  not  without  a  certain  show  of  fear, 
and  called  out :  "  Benvenuto,  1  am  your  friend  ! "  To  this 
I  answered  :  "  Sir,  come  up,  but  come  alone,  and  then 
come  as  you  hke."  The  general,  who  was  a  man  of 
mighty  pride,  stood  still  a  moment,  and  then  said  angrily: 
*'  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  come  up  again,  and  lo  do  quite 
the  opposite  of  that  which  I  intended  toward  you."  I 
replied  that  just  as  1  was  put  there  to  defend  my  neigh- 
bours, I  was  equally'well  able  to  defend  myself  loo.  He 
&aid  tliat  he  was  coming  alone ;  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  his  features  were  more  discomposed 
ihan  I  thought  reasonable.  So  I  kept  my  hand  upon  my 
tword,  and  stood  eyeing  him  askance.  Upon  this  he 
b^on  to  laugh,  and  the  colour  coming  back  into  his  face, 
he  said  to  me  with  the  most  pleasant  manner :  *'  Friend 
BenveDuto,  I  bear  you  as  great  love  as  1  have  it  in  my 
heart  to  give;  and  in  God's  good  time  I  will  render  you 
proof  of  this.  Would  to  God  that  you  had  killed  those 
two  rascals;  for  one  of  thcni  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
tnwble,  and  the  day  perchance  will  come  when  the  other 
will  be  found  the  cause  of  something  even  worse."  He 
then  begged  me,  if  I  should  be  asked,  not  to  say  that  lie 
was  with  me  when  I  fired  the  gun  ;  and  for  the  rest  bade 
'  Lorfprr/i.     Perhaps  Mwr/i/w//. 
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me  be  of  good  cheer.  The  commotion  which  the  affair 
made  was  enormous,  and  lasted  a  long  while.  However,  I 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it  further,  only  adding  that  I  was 
within  an  inch  of  revenging  my  father  on  Messer  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  had  grievously  injured  liim,  according  to  my 
father's  frequent  complaints.  As  it  was,  unwittingly  I  gave 
the  fellow  a  great  fright.  Of  Farnese  I  shall  say  nothing 
here,  because  it  will  appear  in  its  proper  place  how  well  it 
would  have  been  tf  I  had  killed  him. 


XXXVII. 


I  pursued  my  business  of  artilleryman,  gnd  c^'crj*  day 
performed  some  extraordinary  featj^whcrcby  the  credit  an3 
the  favour  I  acquired  with  the  Pope  was  something  inde- 
scribable. There  never  passed  a  day  but  what  I  killed 
one  or  another  of  our  enemies  in  the  besieging  army.  On 
one  occasion  the  Pope  was  walking  round  the  circular  keep,' 
when  he  observed  a  Spanish  Colonel  in  the  Frati ;  he 
recognised  the  man  by  certain  indications,  seeing  that  this 
officer  had  formerly  been  En  his  service ;  and  while  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  him,  he  kept  talking  about  him.  I,  above  by 
the  Angel,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  but  spied  a  fellow 
down  there,  busying  himself  about  the  trenches  with  a 
javelin  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  dressed  entirely  in  rose-colour; 
and  so,  studying  the  worst  that  I  could  do  against  him,  I 
selected  a  gerfalcon  which  I  had  at  hand ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
ordnance  larger  and  longer  than  a  swivel,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  dcmi-culverin.  This  I  emptied,  and  loaded  it 
again  with  a  good  charge  of  Hnc  powder  mixed  with  the 
coarser  sort ;  then  I  aimed  it  exactly  at  the  man  in  red, 
elevating  prodigiously,  because  a  piece  of  that  calibre  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  carry  true  at  such  a  distance.  1  fired, 
and  hit  my  man  exactly  in  the  middle.  He  had  tnissedhis 
sword  in   front,'  for  swagger,  after  a  way  tliose  Spaniaitly 

'  The  Mutio  or  n»iu  baJy  uf  IlaUiUn's  Mautolmn,  wliich  wu  contcncd 
into  a  fottreu  durinj;  the  Mid<ile  Ac«3. 

'  yitvtva  nutitt  Ja  ifituia  ilinaiui.  i'cibxpi  VMt  btaring  Mii  ntorJ  iu  /nmt 
pfkim. 
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have ;  and  my  ball,  when  it  struck  him,  broke  upon  the 
blade,  and  one  could  see  the  fellow  cut  in  two  fair  halves. 
The  Pope,  who  was  expecting  nothing  of  this  kind,  derived 
great  pleasure  and  amazement  from  the  sight,  boih  because 
it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  one  should  aim  and  hit 
the  mark  at  such  a  distance,  and  also  because  the  maji  was 
cut  in  two,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  this  should 
happen.  He  sent  for  me,  and  asked  about  iL  I  explained 
all  the  devices  I  had  used  in  Bring ;  but  told  him  that  why 
the  roan  was  cut  in  halves,  neither  he  nor  I  could  know. 
Upon  my  bended  knees  I  then  besought  him  to  give  me 
the  pardon  of  his  blessing  for  that  homicide;  and  for  all 
the  others  1  had  committed  in  the  castle  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Thereat  the  Pope,  raising  his  hand,  and 
making  a  large  open  sign  of  the  cross  upon  my  face,  told 
me  that  he  blessed  me,  and  that  he  gave  me  pardon  for  all 
murders  I  had  ever  perpctrated/^r  should  ever  perpetrate, 
fin  the  service  of_ the  Apostol i£  j^jiuratl^^  When  I  left  him, 
I  went  aloft,  and  never  stayed  from  firing  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power;  and  few  were  the  shots  of  mi,ne_that  missed 
th^i^  parb  My  drawing,  and  my  fine  studies  in  my  craft, 
and  my  charming  art  of  music,  all  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  din  of  that  artillery  ;  and  if  1  were  to  relate;  in  detail 
alt  the  splendid  things  1  did  in  that  infernal  work  of  cruelty^ 
I_£l.  .  !.'j  liic  v\i.'r|cl   .^iLiiid   by  and  wonder.      But,  not 

jj  prolix,  I  will  pass   them  over.      Only  I  must  tell' 
•i  t!ic  iiiost  remarkable,  which  are,  as  it  were,  forced 
in  upon  mc. 

To  begin  then  :  pondering  day  and  night  what  I  could 
render  for  my  own  part  in  defence  of  Holy  Church,  and 
having  noticed  that  the  enemy  changed  guard  and  marched 
past  through  the  great  gate  of  Santo  Spirito,  which  was 
within  a  reasonable  range,  1  thereupon  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  that  spot;  but,  having  to  shoot  sidewaysj  I  could 
not  do  the  damage  that  I  wished,  although  I  killed  a  fair 
percentage  cvcrj'  day.  This  induced  our  adversaries,  when 
tfiey  saw  their  passage  covered  by  my  guns,  to  load  the 
roof  of  a  certain  house  one  night  with  thirty  gabions,  which 


obstructed  the  view  I  formerl)'  enjojxd.  Taking  belter 
thought  than  I  had  done  of  the  whole  situation,  1  now 
turned  all  my  fiv-e  pieces  of  artillery  directly  on  the  gabions, 
and  waited  till  the  evening  hour,  when  they  changed  guard. 
Our  enemies,  thinking  they  were  safe,  came  on  at  greater 
ease  and  in  a  closer  body  than  usual ;  whereupon  I  set  fire 
to  my  blow-pipes.^  Not  merely  did  I  dash  to  pieces  the 
gabions  which  stood  in  my  way ;  but,  what  was  better,  by 
that  one  blast  J  slau}jhtered  more  than  thirty  men.  In 
consequence  of  this  manceuvre,  which  I  repeated  twice,  the 
soldiers  were  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  being,  more- 
over, encumbered  with  the  spoils  of  that  great  sack,  and 
some  of  them  desirous  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
they  oftentimes  showed  a  mind  to  mutiny  and  take  them- 
selves away  from  Rome.  However,  after  coming  to  terms 
with  their  valiant  captain,  Giaji  di  Urbino,'  they  were  ulti- 
mately compclledj  at  their  excessive  inconvx-nience,  to  take 
another  road  when  they  changed  guard.  It  cost  them  three 
miles  of  march,  whereas  before  they  had  bnt  half  a  mile. 
Having  achieved  this  feat,  1  was  entreated  with  prodigious 
favours  by  all  the  men  of  quality  who  were  invested  in  the 
easlle.  This  incident  was  so  important  that  t  thought  it 
well  to  relate  it,  before  finishing  the  historj-  of  things  out- 
side my  art,  the  which  is  the_real  object  _of__iny-U'riting ; 
■fbrsootbj  iM  wanted  to  ornament  my  biography  with  sucb— 
matters,  I  should  have  far  too  much  tq^lcll.  There  is  only 
one  more  circumstance  which,  now  that  the  occasion  offers, 
I  propose  to  record. 

XXXVIII. 


I  shall  skip  over  some  intervening  circumstances,  and 
tell  how  Pope  Clement,  wishing  to  save  the  tiaras  and  the 
nhole  collection  of  the  great  jewels  of  the  Apostolic  Camera, 

'  Sagioni,  the  cannon  licing  like  !ubc»  to  Wow  a  fire  h;\ 

*  lliis  oLplftin  wai  n  Spaniir<i,  wlio  played  a  vciy  coniiilerable  6^rc  in 
llie  war,  disilncuishir.g  himacU  at  the  capmre  of  Genoa  and  the  battle  of  LacU 
in  1531,  ami  jillcrWJrili  aciing  ai  I.tenlcnant-Geneial  (u  Ihe  I'lincc  ol  Orv^t 
lie  held  Naplci  ogainit  Oraiio  Bajhooi  in  1538,  and  died  before  Sprilo  in 
1S»9. 


lad  me  called,  and  shut  himself  up  together  with  me  and 
the  Cavalterino  in  a  room  alone.'  This  Cavalierino  had 
been  a  groom  in  the  stable  of  Filippo  Strozzi ;  he  was 
French,  and  a  person  of  the  lowest  birth  ;  but  being  a 
most  faithful  servant,  the  Pope  had  made  him  very  rich,  and 
confided  in  him  like  himself.  So  the  Pope,  the  Cavalicre, 
and  I,  being  shut  up  together,  they  laid  before  me  the  tiaras 
and  jewels  of  the  regalia;  and  his  Holiness  ordered  me  to 
take  all  the  gems  out  of  their  gold  settings.  This  I  accord- 
ingly did  ;  afterwards  I  wrapt  them  separately  up  in  bits 
of  paper,  and  we  sewed  them  into  the  linings  of  the  Pope's 
and  the  Cavaliere's  clothes.  Then  tbcy  gave  me  all  the 
gold,  which  weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  bade 
rae  melt  it  down  as  secretly  as  I  was  able.  I  went  up  to 
Ihc  Angcl,  where  I  had  my  lodging,  and  could  lock  the 
door  so  as  to  be  free  from  interruption.  There  I  built  a 
little  draught-furnace  of  bricks,  with  a  largish  pot,  shaped 
like  an  open  dish,  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  throwing  the 
gold  upon  the  coals,  it  gradually  sank  through  and  dropped 
into  the  pan.  While  the  furnace  was  working,  I  never 
left  off  watching  how  to  annoy  our  enemies ;  and  as  their 
trenches  were  less  than  a  stone's-throw  right  below  us,  I 
was  able  to  inflict  considerable  damage  on  them  with  some 
useless  missiles,'  of  which  there  were  several  piles,  forming 
the  old  munition  of  the  eastle.  I  cliose  a  swivel  and  a 
falconet,  whicli  were  Loth  a  little  damaged  in  the  muzzle, 
and  filled  them  with  the  projectiles  I  have  mentioned. 
When  I  fired  my  guns,  they  hurtled  down  like  mad,  occa- 
sioning all  sorts  of  unexpected  mischief  in  the  trenches. 
Accordingly  I  kept  these  pieces  always  going  at  the  same 
lime  that  the  gold  was  being  melted  down  ;  and  a  little 
before  vespers  [  noticed  some  one  coming  along  the  margin 
of  the  trench  on  mule-back.  The  mule  was  trotting  very 
quickly,  and  the  man  was  talking  to  the  soldiers   in    the 


'  Thii  personage  caiu-.ot  be  itlentiricil.  The  PilinpT  Siroui  msntioncd  u 
hftving  been  hit  matter  wax  the  great  opponent  of  the  Medicciut  despotuin, 
who  killed  himteir  in  pritnn  after  the  defeat  oF  Monlemurlo  in  I539>  He 
numci]  in  eaily  life  a.  (Iau)ihtct  of  Picro  de'  Medici. 

*  J*aiialtjacn, 
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trenches.  I  took  the  precaution  of  discharging  my  artillery 
just  before  he  came  immediately  opposite;  and  so,  making 
a  good  calculation,  I  hit  my  mark.  One  of  the  fragments 
struck  him  in  the  face ;  the  rest  were  scattered  on  the 
mule,  which  fell  dead.  A  tremendous  uproar  rose  up  from 
the  trench  ;  I  opened  fire  with  my  other  piece,  doing  them 
great  hurt.  The  man  turned  out  to  be  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  carried  through  the  trenches  to  a  certain  tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whither  in  a  short  while  all  the  chief 
folk  of  the  army  came  together. 

When  Pope  Clement  heard  what  I  had  done,  he  sent  at 
oncE  to  call  for  me,  and  inquired  into  the  circumstance.  I 
related  the  whole,  and  added  that  the  man  must  have  been 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  because  the  inn  to  which  they 
carried  him  had  been  immediately  filled  by  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could  judge.  The  Pope,  with 
a  shrewd  instinct,  sent  for  Messer  Antonio  Santacrocc,  the 
nobleman  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  chief  and  commander  of 
the  gimners.  He  bade  him  order  alt  us  bombardiers  to 
point  our  pieces,  which  were  very  numerous,  in  one  mass 
upon  the  house,  and  to  discharge  them  all  together  upon 
the  signal  of  an  arquebuse  being  fired.  He  judged  that  if 
we  killed  the  generals,  the  army,  which  was  already  almost 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  would  take  to  flight.  God 
perhaps  had  heard  the  prayers  they  kept  continually 
making,  and  meant  to  rid  them  in  thi-i  manner  of  those 
impious  scoundrels. 

We  put  our  cannon  in  order  at  the  command  of  Santa- 
crocc, and  waited  for  the  signal.  But  when  Cardinal 
Orsini '  became  aware  of  what  was  going  forward,  he 
began  to  expostulate  with  the  Pope,  protesting  that  the 
thing  by  no  means  ought  to  happen,  seeing  they  were  on 
the  point  of  concluding  an  accommodation,  and  that  if  the 
generals  were  killed,  the  rabble  of  the  troops  without  a 
leader  would  storm  the  castle  and  complete  their  utter  ruin. 

'  Franciotio  Orfini  was  educated  in  the  hou^clioM  of  h\t  kinnntn  Lo(«nto 
dc'  Me clici.  He  Wlowrd  the  profmsion  of  arm«,  and  married  ;  bat  after  loring 
his  wife  logk  Older*,  and  leKifeti  the  hat  in  1517. 
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Consequently  they  could  by  no  means  allow  ihe  Pope's  plan 
to  be  carried  out.  The  poor  Pope,  in  despair,  seeing  him- 
self assassinated  both  inside  the  casEle  and  without,  said 
that  he  left  them  to  arrange  it.  On  this,  our  orders  were 
countermanded ;  but  I,  who  chafed  against  the  leash/  when 
I  knew  that  they  were  coming  round  to  bid  me  stop  from 
firing,  let  blaze  one  of  my  demi-cannons,  and  struck  a  pillar 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  around  which  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  people  clustering.  This  shot  did  such  damage  to  the 
eneroy  that  it  was  like  to  have  made  them  evacuate  the 
house.  Cardinal  Orsini  was  absolutely  for  having  me 
hanged  or  put  to  death ;  but  the  Pope  took  up  my  cause 
with  spirit.  The  high  words  that  passed  between  them, 
Ihougli  I  well  know  what  they  were,  I  will  not  here  relate, 
because  I  make  no  profession  of  writing  history.  It  is 
enough  for  mc  to  occupy  myself  with  my  own  affairs. 

XXX IX. 

After  I  had  melted  down  the  gold,  I  took  it  to  the  Pope, 
who  thanked  me  cordially  for  what  1  had  done,  and  ordered 
the  Cavalierino  to  give  me  twenty-five  crowns,  apologising 
to  mc  for  his  inability  to  give  me  more,  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  articles  of  peace  were  signed.  I  went  with  three 
hundred  comrades  in  the  train  of  Signer  Orazio  Baglioni 
toward  Perugia  ;  and  there  he  wished  to  make  me  captain 
of  the  company,  but  I  was  unwilling  at  the  moment,  sajdng 
that  I  wanted  first  to  go  and  see  my  father,  and  to  redeem 
the  ban  which  was  still  in  force  against  mc  at  Florence. 
Signer  Orazio  told  me  that  he  had  been  appointed  general 
of  tlie  Florentines ;  and  Sir  Pier  Maria  del  Lotto,  the 
envoy  from  Florence,  was  with  him,  to  whom  he  specially 
recommended  me  as  his  man.^ 

In  course  of  time  I  came  to  Florence  in  the  company 
of  several  comrades.     The  plague  was  raging  with  inde- 

'  /*  tAf  not  potrv*  itAft  aile  moat, 

'  P*ef  Maria  di  Lotto  of  S,  MiniAio  was  notary  to  ihe  Floreniinc  Signotia. 
lie  c>>ll«clc<l  the  rerananls  of  Ibc  lianile  Ncre,  anil  gave  them  over  Co  Oratb 
Bli^oin,  irho  cgntrived  to  etcapc  from  !>.  .\ngclu  in  safut]!  to  rcnigia, 
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scribable  fury.  When  I  reached  home,  1  found  my  good 
father,  who  thought  either  that  I  must  have  been  killed  in 
the  sack  of  Romej  or  else  that  I  should  come  back  to  him 
a  beggar.  However,  I  entirely  defeated  both  these  expec- 
tations ;  for  I  was  alive,  with  plenty  of  money,  a  fellow  to 
wait  on  me,  and  a  good  horse.  My  joy  on  greeting  the 
old  man  was  so  intense,  that,  while  he  embraced  and  kissed 
me,  I  thought  that  I  must  die  upon  the  spot.  After  1  had 
narrated  all  the  devilries  of  that  dreadful  sack,  and  had 
given  him  a  good  quantity  of  crowns  which  I  had  gained 
by  my  soldiering,  and  when  we  had  exchanged  our  tokens 
of  affection,  he  went  off  to  the  Eight  to  redeem  my  ban.  It 
so  happened  that  one  of  those  mag-istratcs  who  sentenced 
me,  was  now  again  a  member  of  the  board.  It  was  the 
very  man  who  had  bo  inconsiderately  told  my  father  he 
meant  to  march  me  out  into  the  countrj-  with  the  lances. 
My  father  took  this  opportunity  of  addressing  him  with 
some  meaning  words,  in  order  to  mark  his  revenge,  relying  | 
on  the  fa\*our  which  Orazio  Baglioni  showed  me. 

Matters   standing   thus,   I    told   my  father  how  Signer     i 
Orazio  had  appointed  mc  captain,  and  that  )  ought  to  begin 
to  think  of  enlisting  my  company.     At  these  words  the 
poor  old  man  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  begged  me  for 
God's  sake  not  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  such  an  enterprise, 
although  he  knew  1   should  be  fit  for  this  or  yet  a  greater 
business,   adding    that    his    other    son,   my    brother,    was 
already  a  most  valiant  soldier,  and  that   I  ought  to  pursue    ' 
the  noble  art  in  which   I   had  laboured   so  many  years  and 
with  such  diligence  of  study.     Although  I  promised  to  obey 
him,  he  reflected,  like  a  man  of  sense,  (hat  if  Signer  Orazio 
came  to  riorence,  I   couki  not  withdraw  myself  from  mili- 
tary service,  partly  because   I    had   passed  my   word,   as 
well  as  for  other  reasons.      He  therefore  thought  of  a  good 
expedient  for  sending  me  away,  and  spoke  to  me  as  follows:   a 
"  Oh,  my  dear  son,  the  plague  in  this  town  is  raging  with_J 
immitigable  \-iolcnce,  and   I  am  always  fancying  you  wil^ 
come  home  infected  with  it.     I  remember,  when   I  was  a« 
young  man,  that  I  went  to  Mantua,  where  I  was  very  kindl3ff 


receu'ed,  and  stayed  there  several  5*cars.  I  pray  and  com- 
mand you,  for  Ihe  love  of  me,  to  pack  off  and  go  thither;  and 
I  would  have  you  do  this  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow." 


XL. 


»I  had  alwaj's  taken  pleasure  in  seeing  tlie  world  ;  and 
having  never  been  in  Mantua,  I  went  there  very  willingly. 
Of  the  money  J  had  brought  to  Florence,  I  left  the  greater 
part  with  my  good  father,  promising  to  help  him  wherever  I 
might  be,  and  confiding  him  to  the  care  of  my  cider  sister. 
Her  name  was  Cosa  ;  and  since  she  never  tared  to  marrj', 
she  was  admitted  as  a  nun  in  Santa  Oi-£ola ;  but  she  put 
off  taking  the  veil,  in  order  to  keep  house  for  our  old  father, 
and  to  look  after  my  younger  sister,  who  was  married  Co 
one  Bartolommeo,  a  surgeon.  So  then,  leaving  home  with 
my  father's  blessing,  I  mounted  my  good  horse,  and  rode 
I        off  on  it  to  Mantua. 

|H  tl  would  take  too  long  to  describe  that  little  journey  in 
^V  detail.  The  whole  world  being  darkened  over  with  plague 
^f  and  war,  1  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reaching  Mantua. 
However,  in  the  end,  I  got  there,  and  looked  about  for 
work  to  do,  which  I  obtnined  from  a  Maestro  NiccolA  of 
Milan,  goldsmith  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Having  thus 
settled  down  to  work,  I  went  after  two  days  to  visit  Messer 
Giulio  Romano,  that  most  excellent  painter,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  my  very  good  friend.  He  received 
ne  with  the  tcndercst  caresses,  and  took  it  very  ill  that  1 
had  not  dismounted  at  his  house.  He  was  living  like  a 
lord,  and  executing  a  great  work  for  the  Duke  outside  the 
city  gates,  in  a  place  called  Del  Tc.  It  was  a  vast  and 
prodigious  undertaking,  as  may  still,  I  suppose,  be  seen  by 
those  who  go  there.^ 

Messer  Giulio  lost  no  time  in  speaking  of  me  to  the  Duke 
in  terms  of  tlie  warmest  praise.'    That  Prince  commissioned 

'  TKu  is  Ihc  bmons  I'aluio  At\  Tc,  onifiide  the  wiV.i  a(  Mantua.  It  siiil 
tmiiat  itie  chief  monutncnl  of  Giulio  Kninino'*  rciutilr  (^niiii. 

*  Fcdcrigo  Coimgo  wai  at  thin  time  Manjui*  of  ManlnL  Chailes  V. 
ctcied  hii  fief  into  a  ducby  in  ijyx 
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me  to  make  a  model  for  a  reliquarj',  to  hold  the  blood  of 
Christ,  which  they  have  there,  and  say  was  brought  them 
by  I-onginiis.  Then  he  turned  to  Giuh'o,  bidding  him 
supply  me  with  a  design  for  it.  To  this  Giulio  replied  : 
'"'  My  iordj  Benvenuto  is  a  man  who  does  not  need  other 
people's  sketches,  as  your  Excellency  witl  be  very  well  able 
to  judge  when  you  shall  see  his  model."  I  set  hand  to  the 
work,  and  made  a  drawing  for  the  reliquary,  well  adapted  to 
contain  the  sacred  phial.  Then  I  made  a  little  waxen  model 
of  the  cover.  This  was  a  seated  Christ,  supporting  his 
great  cross  aloft  with  the  left  hand,  while  he  seemed  to  lean 
against  it,  and  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  he  appeared 
to  be  opening  the  wound  in  his  side.  When  it  was  finished, 
it  pleased  the  Duke  so  much  that  he  heaped  favours  on  me, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  would  keep  me  in  his 
service  with  such  appointments  as  should  enable  me  to  live 
in  aflluence. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  paid  my  duty  to  the  Cardinal  his 
brother,  who  Legged  the  Duke  to  allow  me  to  make  the 
pontifical  seal  of  his  most  reverend  lordship.'  This  I 
began  ;  but  while  I  was  working  at  it  I  caught  a  quartan 
fevi_T.  During  each  access  of  this  fever  I  was  thrown  into 
delirium,  when  I  cursed  Mantua  and  its  master  ajid  who- 
ever stayed  there  at  his  own  liking.  These  words  were 
reported  to  the  Duke  by  the  Milanese  goldsmith,  who  had 
not  omitted  to  notice  that  the  Duke  wanted  to  employ  me. 
When  the  Prince  heard  the  ravings  of  my  sickness,  he  flew 
into  a  passion  against  me ;  and  I  being  out  of  temper  with 
Mantua,  our  bad  feeling  was  reciprocal.  The  seal  was 
finished  after  four  months,  together  with  several  other  little 
pieces  I  made  for  the  Duke  under  the  name  of  the  Cardinal. 
His  Reverence  paid  me  wctl,  and  bade  me  return  to  Rome, 
to  that  marvellous  city  where  we  had  made  acquaintance. 

I  cjuittcd  Mantua  with  a  good  sum  of  crowns,  and  reached 

'  Eteolc  Gontaga,  treated  Cardinal  in  1537.  After  llie  *luUi  ofhw  facn1he^ 
Duke  Fedcrigo,  he  ^vcrned  Mantua  for  lixleen  years  u  reg«n!  for  hn 
Dcpbcws,  and  became  famous  at  a  palccm  of  aiti  and  \etltn.  He  ilicd  al 
Tienio  in  1563  while  pre«idii]|;  over  the  Council  ihcic,  ID  the  ixnUiicaic  oi 
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Govemo,  where  the  most  valiant  general  Giovanni  haH  been 
killed.*  Here  I  had  a  slight  relapse  of  fever,  which  did  not 
interrupt  my  journe3',  and  coming  now  to  an  end,  it  never 
returned  on  mc  again.  When  I  arrived  at  Florence,  1  hoped 
lo  find  my  dear  father,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  a  hump- 
backed woman  in  a  fury  showed  her  face  at  the  window ; 
she  drove  mc  off  with  a  torrent  of  abuse,  screaming  that 
the  sight  of  mc  was  a  consumption  to  her.  To  this  mis- 
shapen hag  I  shouted:  "Ho!  tell  me,  cross-grained  hunch- 
back, is  there  no  other  face  to  sec  here  but  your  ugly 
visage  ?  "  "  No,  and  bad  luck  to  you."  Whereto  ]  answered 
in  a  loud  voice:  "  In  less  than  two  hours  may  it '  never 
vex  us  more  I "  Attracted  by  this  dispute,  a  neighbour  put 
her  head  out,  from  whom  I  learned  that  my  father  and  at) 
the  people  in  the  house  had  died  of  the  plague.  As  I  had 
partly  guessed  it  might  be  so,  my  grief  was  not  so  great  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  woman  aftervvaixls  told 
me  chat  only  my  sister  Liperata  had  escaped,  and  that  she 
had   taken  refuge  wiili  a  pious  lady  named  Mona  Andrea 

■  de*  Bellacci.' 
I  took  my  way  from  thence  to  the  inn,  and  met  by  acci- 
dent a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  Giovanni  Rigogli,  Dis- 
mounting at  his  house,  we  proceeded  lo  the  piazza^  where 
I  received  intelligence  that  my  brother  was  alive,  and  went 
to  find  him  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  called  Bcrtino 
Aldobrandini.  On  meeting,  we  made  demonstrations  of  the 
most  passionate  affection  ;  for  he  had  heard  that  I  was  dead, 
and  I  had  heard  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  50  our  joy  at 
embracing  one  another  was  extravagant  Then  he  broke 
out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  said:  "Come,  brother, 
I  will  take  you  where  I'm  sure  you'd  never  guess !  You 
must  know  that  I  have  given  our  sister  Lipcrala  away  again 
in  marriage,  and  she  holds  it  for  absolutely  certain  that  you 
arc  dead."  On  our  way  we  told  each  other  all  the  wonder- 
fttl  adventures  we  had  met  with  ;  and  when  we  reached  the 

'  GioTuini  de'  Medici,  suntaincd  Delle  Baiide  Nere. 

■  ia^  jronr  agij  visage. 

■  Crpani  ttJilo  ibat  JKtwrcn  May  and  Norcmbci  1527  about  40,000 penon) 
died  of  ptagae  in  Florence. 
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house  where  our  sister  dwelt,  the  surprise  of  seeing  me  alive 
threw  her  into  a  fainting  fit,  and  she  fell  senseless  in  my 
arms.  Had  not  my  brother  been  present,  her  speechlessness 
and  sudden  seizure  must  have  made  her  husband  imagine  I 
was  some  one  different  from  a  brother — as  indeed  at  first 
it  did.  Cecchino,  however,  explained  matters,  and  busied 
himself  in  helping  the  swooning  woman,  who  soon  came  to. 
Then,  after  shedding  some  tears  for  father,  sister,  husband, 
and  a  little  son  whom  she  had  lost,  she  began  to  get  the 
supper  ready ;  and  during  our  merry  meeting  all  that  even- 
ing we  talked  no  more  about  dead  folk,  but  rather  discoursed 
gaily  about  weddings.  Thus,  then,  with  gladness  and  great 
enjoyment  we  brought  our  supper-party  to  an  end. 


XLI. 
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On  the  entreaty  of  my  brother  and  sister,  I  remained 
at  Florence,  though  my  own  inclination  led  me  to  return 
to  Rome.  The  dear  friend,  also,  who  had  helped  mc  in 
some  of  my  earlier  troubles,  as  I  have  narrated  (I  mean 
Piero,  son  of  Giovanni  Landi) — he  too  advised  me  to  make 
some  stay  in  Florence;  for  the  Medici  were  in  exile,  that 
is  to  say,  Signer  Ippolilo  and  Signer  Alessandro,  who  were 
aftcnvards  respectively  Cardinal  and  Duke  of  Florence  ;  and 
he  judged  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  wait  and  see  what 
happened.' 

At  that  time  there  arrived  in  Florence  a  Sienese,  called 
Girolamo  Marrctti,  who  had  lived  long  in  Turkey  and  was 
a  man  of  livclj'  intellect.  He  came  to  my  shop,  and  com- 
missioned me  to  make  a  golden  m<jdal  to  be  worn  in  the 
hat.  The  subject  was  to  be  Hercules  wrenching  the  lion'si 
mouth.     While  I  was  working  at  this  piece,  Michel  Agnola 


'  I  may  remind  my  Tenders  ilmC  ihe  ihrcc  Medici  of  the  ntling  house 
now  illcgLfini.ite.     iMcraetit  VIT.  waji  t!ie  bwtard  inn  of  (liuliano,  lirolhcr 
l-oieiizo  tile  MagnirujeiiL    Ippoltto,  ili«  Cmdinal,  wat  the  liaiUrd  of  Ciiuliai 
Duke  or  NcmoUTt,  son  of  l^renm  the  Magnificent.     AlessAodro  wu  ih« 
puled  bjittatd  of  LoKiiio,  Duke  of  Urbino,  grnnilKon  of  Lorento  the  MagBi^fe-~ 
cent.     AlcKundro  becune  I  Hike  of  Florencr,  ncid  after  pni^oninc  hb  ocKit&i 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  wm  murdered  hy  >  dliiant  coui^n,  Lorenzino  de'  Medii^ 
la  This  way  the  male  liae  of  Lotcdm  ihe  Ma^ificent  wai  extinsuitfaed. 
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Buonarroti  came  oftentimes  to  sec  it.  I  had  spent  uiGnite 
pains  upon  the  design,  so  that   the  attitude  of  the  iigure 

tand  the  fierce  passion  of  tlie  beast  were  executed  in  quite 
a  different  style  from  that  of  any  craftsman  who  had  hitherto 
attempted  such  groups.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  spedal  branch  of  art  was  totally  unknown  to  Michel 
i^nolo,  made  the  divine  master  give  such  praises  to  my.. 
work  that  I  felt  incredibly  inspired  for  i^urther  effort. 
riow?ever,  1  found  little  else  to  do  but  jewel-setting ;  anT 
though  I  gained  more  thus  than  in  any  other  way,  yet  I 
was  dissatisfied,  for  I  would  fain  have  been  employed  upon 
I  some  higher  task  than  that  of  setting  precious  stones. 
^H  Just  then  1  met  with  Federigo  Ginon*,  a  young  man  of  a 
^B  very  lofty  spirit.  He  had  lived  some  years  in  Naples,  and 
^P  being  endowed  with  great  charms  of  person  and  presence, 
had  been  the  lover  of  a  Neapolitan  princess.  He  wanted 
to  have  a  medal  made,  with  Atlas  bearing  the  world  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  applied  to  Michel  Agnolo  for  a  design. 
Michel  AgnoJo  mado  this  answer :  "  Go  and  find  out  a 
young  goldsmith  named  Bcnvcuuto;  he  will  serve  you  ad- 
mirably, and  certainly  he  docs  not  stand  in  need  of  sketches 
by  me.  However,  to  prevent  your  thinking  that  I  want 
lo  save  myself  tkc  trouble  of  so  slight  a  matter,  I  tvill  gladly 
1^^  sketch  you  something;  but  meanwhile  speak  to  Beuvenuto, 
^K  and  let  him  also  make  a  model ;  he  can  then  execute  the 
^^  better  of  the  two  designs."  Federigo  Cinori  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  what  he  wanted,  adding  thereto  how  Micliel 
Agnolo  had  praised  me,  and  how  he  had  suggested  I  sliould 
make  a  waxen  model  wliile  he  undertook  to  supply  a  skctcli. 
The  words  of  that  great  man  so  heartened  nie,  that  1  set 
njKlf  to  work  at  once  with  eagerness  upon  the  model ;  and 

^when  I  had  finished  it,  a  painter  who  was  intimate  with 
Michel  Agnolo,  called  Giultano  Bugiardini,  brought  nie  the 
drawing  of  Atlas.^  On  the  same  occasion  I  showed  Ciuliano 
my  little  model  in   wax,  which    was   very   different    from 

'  Thb  painier  wai  die  puptl  of  Bvrtoldo,  *  raan  of  ilnple  matincn  and  of 
wnc  oicctkncc  in  bii  art.  The  gallery  at  Bologna  has  a  hne  spcciaicti  of  his 
{■nltDg.     Michel  Agnolo  dclightctl  ui  hi*  Mcktjr. 
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Michel  Agnolo's  drawing  ;  and  Federigo,  in  concert  wiA 
Bugiardini,  agreed  that  I  should  work  upon  my  model. 
So  I  took  it  in  hand,  and  when  Michel  Agnolo  saw  it,  he 
praised  me  to  the  skies.  This  was  a  figure,  as  I  have  said, 
chiselled  on  a  plate  of  gold  ;  Atlas  had  the  heaven  upon  his 
back,  made  out  of  a  crystal  ball,  engraved  with  the  zodiac 
upon  a  field  of  lapis-lazuli.  The  whole  composition  pro- 
duced an  indescribably  fine  effect ;  and  under  it  ran  the 
legend  Summa  tuiisse  juval}  Federigo  was  so  thoroughly 
well  pleased  that  he  paid  me  very  liberally.  Aluigi 
Alamanni  was  at  that  time  in  Florence.  Federigo  Ginori, 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  brought  him  often  to  my  work- 
shop, and  through  this  introduction  we  became  very  intimate 
together." 

XLII. 

Pope  Clement  had  now  declared  war  upon  the  city  of 
Florence,  which  thereupon  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence ; 
and  the  militia  being  organised  in  each  quarter  of  Ihc  town, 
I  too  received  orders  to  serve  in  my  turn.  I  provided 
myself  with  a  rich  outfit,  and  went  about  with  the  highest 
nobility  of  Florence,  who  showed  a  unanimous  desire  to 
fight  for  the  defence  of  our  liberties.  Meanwhile  the 
speeches  which  are  usual  upon  such  occasions  were  made 
in  every  quarter ; '  the  young  men  met  together  more  than 
was  their  wont,  and  everywhere  we  had  but  one  topic  of 
conversation. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  noon,  that  a  crowd  of  tall 
men  and  lusty  young  fellows,  the  first  in  the  city,  were 
assembled  in  my  workshop,  when  a  letter  from  Rome  WM 
put  into  my  hands.  It  came  from  a  man  called  Maestro 
Giacopino  dcUa  Barca.  His  real  name  was  Giacopo  della 
Sciorina,  but  they  called  him  dclla  Barca  in  Rome,  because 

'   Cclliiii  laj^  Stintaiam. 

*  TliiiwasclieagrcMble  didncilc  poet  l.mg}  Abrnanni,  vrho  had  to  tly  iron 
Florence  after  a  compiracy  a^iLinst  CanliTial  Ciulio  de'  Medid  in  1522.  He 
could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  Medicein  tyrannjr,  and  fiiiallji  took  refngs 
in  France,  where  lie  m*a  honoored  by  Fruifoit  I.  He  died  at  Arabube  io 
1556. 

•  FtaiifHtlfe  eratiem.    It  may  mea.n  "  ili«  pnjcn  were  offered  vp," 
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n  the  Tiber  between  Ponte  Sisto 
and  Ponte  Santo  Agnolo.  He  was  a  person  of  consider- 
able talent,  distinguished  by  his  pleasantries  and  striking 
conversation,  and  he  had  formerly  been  a  designer  of 
patterns  for  the  cloth-weavers  in  Florence.  This  man  was 
intimate  with  the  Pope,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing 
him  talk.  Being  one  day  engaged  in  conversation,  they 
touched  upon  the  sack  and  the  defence  of  the  castle.  This 
brought  me  to  the  Pope's  mind,  and  he  spoke  of  nie  in  the 
very  highest  terms,  adding  that  if  he  knew  where  I  was, 
he  should  be  glad  to  get  me  back.  Maestro  Giacopo  said 
I  was  in  Florence;  whereupon  the  Pope  bade  the  man 
write  and  tell  tne  to  return  to  hitn.  The  letter  I  have 
mentioned  was  to  the  effect  that  I  should  do  well  if  I 
resumed  the  service  of  Clement,  and  that  this  was  sure 
to  turn  out  to  my  advantage. 

The  young  men  who  were  present  were  curious  to  know 
what  the  letter  contained ;  wherefore  I  concealed  it  as  well 
as  I  could.  Afterwards  I  wrote  to  Maestro  Giacopo, 
begging  him  by  no  means,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to 
write  to  me  again.  He  however  grew  more  obstinate  in 
bis  officiousnes.*i,  and  wrote  me  another  letter,  so  extrava- 
gantly worded,  that  if  it  had  been  seen,  I  should  have  got 
into  serious  trouble.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  the 
Pope  required  me  to  come  at  once,  wanting  to  employ  me 
on  work  of  the  greatest  consequence  ;  also  that  if  I  wished 
to  act  aright,  I  ought  to  throw  up  everything,  and  not  to 
stand  against  a  Pope  in  the  party  of  those  hare-brained 
Radicals.  This  letter,  when  I  read  it,  put  me  in  such  a 
fright,  that  iwent  to  seek  my  dear  friend  Piero  LajidJ. 
Directly  he  set  eyes  on  me^  he  asked  what  accident  had 
happened  to  upset  me  so.  I  told  my  friend  tiiat  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  e.Yp!ain  what  lay  upon  my  mind, 
and  what  was  causing  me  this  trouble ;  only  I  entreated 
him  to  take  the  keys  I  gave  him,  and  to  return  the  gems 
and  gold  in  my  drawers  to  such  an<l  such  persons,  whose 
names  he  wrould  find  inscribud  upon  my  memorandum- 
book  ;  ne.tt,  I  begged  him  to  pack  up  the  furniture  of  my 
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house,  and  keep  account  of  it  with  his  usual  loving-kind- 
ness ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  should  hear  where  I  was. 
Tlie  prudent  young  man,  guessing  perhaps  pretty  nearly 
Iiow  the  matter  stood,  replied :  "  My  brother,  go  your 
ways  qiiitkiy;  then  write  to  me,  and  have  no  further  care 
about  your  things."  I  did  as  be  advised.  He  w^s  the 
most  loyal  friend,  the  wisest,  the  most  worthy,  ihe  most 
discreet,  the  most  aRectionate  that  I  have  ever  tnoVn.  ~1 
lefrTIorcnce  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  there  I  wrote 
to  him.' 

XLIII. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Rome,  I  found  several  of  my  former 
friends,  by  whom  I  was  very  well  received  and  kindly 
entertained.  No  time  was  lost  before  I  set  myself  to 
work  at  things  which  brought  me  profit,  but  were  nol 
notable  enough  to  be  described.  There  was  a  fine  old 
man,  a  goldsmith,  called  Raffacllo  del  Moro,  who  had  con- 
siderable reputation  in  the  trade,  and  was  to  boot  a  very 
worthy  fellow.  He  begged  me  to  consent  to  enter  his  work- 
shop, saying  he  had  some  commissions  of  importance  to 
execute,  on  which  high  profits  might  be  looked  for;  so 
I  accepted  his  proposal  with  good-will. 

More  than  ten  days  had  elapsed,  and  1  had  not  presented 
myself  to  Maestro  Giacoplno  deUa  Barca.  Meeting  roe  one 
day  by  accident,  he  gave  mc  a  hearty  welcome,  and  asked 
mc  how  long  I  had  been  in  Rome.  When  I  told  him  I 
had  been  there  about  a  fortnight,  he  took  it  very  ill,  and 
said  that  I  showed  little  esteem  for  a  Pope  who  had  urgently 
compelled  him  to  write  three  times  for  mc.  I,  who  had 
taken  his  peisistence  in  the  matter  still  more  ill,  made  no 
reply,  but  swallowed  down  my  irritation,     The  man,  who 

'  Crllini  hss  htvn  ir^cidy  Uicil  for  leaving  I-'Jorrnce  ■!  ikU  juitcture  uul 
lAkini:  «rvite  un-lcr  Ttipc  Clement,  llie  opprcssot  of  her  libntie<.  HUowB 
rurrative  ailmiu  Mtne  icnxe  of  xjt-itnc.  Vet  we  *hould  reinnnl>cr  that  be 
ncrcr  Xook.  any  (kcioc^l  part  in  politics,  and  btlon^ci]  to  a  bmilj  oC  iMc<)>c«aB 
sympaihic«.  Hit  failicr  Krvrd  Lorenxo  and  Piero;  his  broiber  waa  a  mUlCT 
of  <jiov&nni  dellc  Bandc  Ncie  and  Dake  Alcssandro.  Many  moot  euelkal 
FlarenlinM  were  convincctl  itiat  the  McdJcean  govemmciii  was  bene6cia)t 
and  3D  asth\  had  ceclaJnl/  mure  lo  expect  from  il  tlian  from  tbe  RepabSc- 


suflcred  from  a  flux  of  words,  began  one  of  his  long  yarns, 
and  \vent  on  talking,  till   at  the  last,  when  I  saw  him  tired 
out,  I  merely  said  that  he  might  bring  mc  to  the  Pope  when 
be  saw  fit.      He  answered  that  any  time  would  do  for  him  ; 
and    ],    that    I    was   always   ready.      So  we  tuok   our  way 
toward   the   palace.       It    was    a   Maundy  Thursday;   and 
when  we  reached   the  apartments  of  the  Pope,  he  being 
known  there  and  I  expected,  we  were  at  once  admitted. 
•     The  Pope  was  in  bed,  suffering  from  a  slight  indisposition, 
and  he  had  with  him  Messer  Jacopo  Salviati  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua.'    AVhen  the  Pope  set  eyes  on  me,  he  was 
exceedingly  glad.      I   kissed  his  feel,  and  then,  as  humbly 
as  1  could,  drew  near  to  him,  and  [et  him  understand  that 
I  liad  things  of  consequence  to  utter.     On  this  lie  waved 
his  hand,  and  the  two  prelates  retired  to  a.  distance  from  us. 
I  began  at  once  to  speak  :   "  Most  blessed  Fallicr,  from  the 
lime  of  the  sack  up  to  this  hour,  1  have  never  been  able  to 
confess  or  to  communicate,  because  they  refuse  me  absolu- 
tion.     The  case  is  this.      When    1    melted   down    the  gold 
and  worked  at  the  unaetling  of  those  jewels,  your  Holiness 
ordered  the  Cavalicrino  to  give  mc  a  modest  reward  for  my 
labours,  of  which  I  received   nothing,  but  on  the  contrary 
he  rather  paid  mc  with  abuse.  /When  then  I  ascended  to 
the  chamber  where  I  had  melted  down  the  gold,  and  washed 
the  ashes,  I  found  about  .i  pound  and  n  half  of  gold  in  tiny 
grains  like  millet-seeds;  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  money 
enough  to  take  me  home  respectably,   1  thought  I  would 
avail  niyM:lf  of  this,  and  give  It  back  again  when  opportunity 
should  offer.      Now  I  am  here  at  the  feet  of  your  Holiness, 
who  is  the  only  true  confessor.      I   entreat  you  to  do  mc 
the  favour  of  granting  mc  indutgence,  so  that  I  may  be  able 
to    confess    and    communicate,   and    by    the  grace  of  your 
Holiness  regain  the  grace  of  my  Lord  God."      Upon  this 
the  Pope,   with   a  scarcely  perceptible  sigh,   remembering 
.perhaps  his  former  trials,  spoke  as  follows  ;   "  13envcnuto,  I 

Nieholu  Schomb«r|;,  a  learned  Dominican  and  diidple  or  SAvonxroIa 
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thoroughly  believe  what  you  tell  me ;  it  is  in  my  power  to 
absolve  you  of  any  unbecoming  deed  you  may  have  done, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  have  the  will.  So,  then,  speak  out 
with  frankness  and  perfect  confidence ;  for  if  you  had  taken 
the  value  of  a  whole  tiara,  I  am  quite  ready  to  pardon  you." 
Thereupon  I  answered :  *'  I  took  nothing,  most  blessed 
Father,  but  what  I  have  confessed  ;  and  this  did  not  amount 
to  the  value  of  140  ducats,  for  that  was  the  sum  I  received 
from  the  Mint  in  Perugia,  and  with  it  I  went  homo  to  com- 
fort my  poor  old  father,"  The  Pope  said  :  "  Your  father 
has  been  as  virtuous,  good,  and  worthy  a  man  as  was  ever 
borji,  and  you  have  not  degenerated  from  him.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  money  was  so  Utile;  but  such  as  you  say  it 
was,  I  make  you  a  present  of  it,  and  give  you  my  full  par- 
don. Assure  your  confessor  of  this,  if  there  is  nothing  else 
upon  your  conscience  which  concerns  me.  Aflcnvards,  when 
you  have  confessed  and  communicated,  you  shall  present 
yourself  to  me  again,  and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage." 

When  I  parted  from  the  Pope,  Mcsser  Giacopo  and  the 
Archbishop  approached,  and  the  Pope  spoke  to  them  in  the 
highest  terms  imaginable  about  me ;  be  said  that  he  had 
confessed  and  absolved  tne ;  then  he  commissioned  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  to  send  for  me  and  ask  if  I  had  any 
other  need  beyond  this  matter,  giving  him  full  leave  to 
absolve  me  amply,  and  bidding  him,  moreover,  treat  mc 
with  the  utmost  kindness. 

While  I  was  walking  away  with  Maestro  Giacoplno,  he 
asked  me  very  inquisitively  what  was  ihe  close  and  lengthy 
conversation  I  had  had  with  his  Holiness.  After  he.  had 
repeated  the  question  more  than  twice,  I  said  that  I  did 
not  mean  to  tell  him,  because  they  were  matters  wTtTTw-Iii^ 
^.hsd  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  he  need  not  go  on  a»lt- 
tfigjuc,  Then  I  went  to  do  what  had  been  agreed  on  with 
the  Pope  :  and  after  the  two  festivals  were  over,  I  again 
presented  myself  before  his  Holiness.  He  received  rat 
even  better  than  before,  and  said:  'Mf  you  had  come  a 
little  earlier  to  Rome,  I  should  have  commissioned  you  to 
restore  my  two  tiarasj  which  were  pulled  to  pieces  in  the 
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castle.  These,  however,  witli  the  exceplloii  of  the  gems, 
arc  objects  of  little  artistic  interest ;  so  1  will  employ  you 
on  a  piece  of  the  very  greatest  consequence,  where  you 
will  be  able  to  exhibit  all  your  talents.  It  is  a  button  for 
my  priest's  cope,  which  has  to  be  made  round  like  a 
trcQclicr,  aiid  as  big  as  a  little  trencher,  one-third  of  a  cubit 
wide.  Upon  this  I  want  you  to  represent  a  God  the  Father 
in  half-relief,  and  in  the  middle  to  set  that  niagnificctit  big 
diamond,  which  you  remember,  together  with  several  other 
gems  of  the  greatest  value.  Caradosso  began  to  malce  me 
one,  but  did  not  finish  it ;  I  want  yours  to  be  finished 
quickly,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  the  use  of  it  a  little  while. 
Go,  then,  and  make  me  a  fine  model."  He  had  all  the 
jewels  shown  rae,  and  then  I  went  off  like  a  shot '  to  set 
nysdf  to  work. 

XLIV. 

During  the  time  when  Florence  was  besieged,  Fctterigo 
Ginori,  for  whom  I  made  that  medal  of  Atlas,  died  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  medal  came  into  the  hands  of  Messer 
Luigi  Alamanni,  who,  after  a  little  while,  took  it  to  present 
in  person  to  Francis,  king  of  France,  accompanied  by  some 
of  hia  own  finest  compiosi lions.  The  King  was  exceedingly 
delighted  with  the  gift ;  whereupon  Messer  Luigi  told  his 
Majesty  60  mucli  about  my  personal  qualities,  as  well  as 
my  art,  and  spoke  so  favourably,  that  the  King  expressed 
a  wish  to  know  me. 

Meanwhile  I  pushed  my  model  for  the  button  forward 
with  all  the  diligence  I  could,  constructing  it  exactly  of  the 
size  which  the  jewel  itself  was  meant  to  have.  In  the 
trade  of  the  goldsmiths  it  roused  considerable  jealousy 
among  those  who  thought  that  they  were  capable  of  n]atch- 
ing  iL  A  certain  Micheletto  had  just  come  to  Rome  ; '  he 
was  very  clever  at  engraving  cornelians,  and  was,  moreover, 
a  most  intelligent  jeweller,  an  old  man  and  of  great  celebrity. 
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He  had  been  employed  upon  the  Pope's  tiaras;  and  while 
I  was  working  at  my  model,  he  wondered  much  tliat  I  had 
not  applied  to  him,  being  as  he  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  of  large  credit  with  the  Pope.  At  last,  when  he  saw 
that  1  was  not  coming  to  him,  hu  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  was  about.  "  What  the  Pope  has  ordered  me," 
I  answered.  Then  he  said  :  "The  Pope  has  commissioned 
me  to  superintend  everything  which  is  being  made  for  his 
Holiness."  1  only  replied  that  1  would  ask  the  Pope,  and 
then  should  iinow  what  answer  1  ought  to  give  him.  He 
told  me  that  I  should  repent,  and  departing  in  anger,  had 
an  interview  with  all  the  masters  of  the  art;  they  delibe- 
rated on  the  matter,  and  charged  Michcle  with  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  afl'air.  As  was  to  be  cxp>ectcd  from  a  person 
of  his  talents,  he  ordered  more  than  thirty  drawings  to  be 
made,  all  differing  in  their  details,  for  the  piece  the  Pope 
had  commissioned. 

Having  already  access  to  his  HoUness's  ear,  he  took 
into  his  counsel  another  jeweller,  named  Pompeo,  a  Milanese, 
who  was  in  favour  with  the  Pope,  and  related  to  Mcsser 
Traiano,  the  first  chambcrlam  of  the  court ; '  these  two 
together,  then,  began  to  insinuate  that  they  had  seen  my 
model,  and  did  not  think  me  up  to  a  work  of  such  extra- 
ordinary import.  The  Pope  replied  that  he  would  also 
have  to  sec  it,  and  that  if  he  then  found  me  unfit  for  the 
purpose,,  he  should  look  aroumi  for  one  who  was  fit.  Both 
of  them  put  .in  that  they  had  .several  excellent  designs 
ready ;  to  which  the  Pope  made  answer,  that  he  was  X'cry 
pleased  to  hear  it,  but  that  he  did  not  care  to  look  at  them 
till  I  bad  completed  my  model ;  afterwards,  he  would  take 
them  all  into  consideration  at  the  same  lime. 

After  a  few  days  I  finished  my  model,  and  took  it  to  (he 
Pope  one  morning,  when  Messer  Traiano  made  rac  wait 
till  he  had  sent  for  Micheletto  and  Ponipco,  bidding  them 
make  haste  and  bring  their  drawings.  On  their  arrival  we 
were  introduced,  and  Micheletto  and  Pompeo  immediately 
unrolled  their  papers,  which  the  Pope  inspected.  The 
'  MciMT  Trainnu  Alicoma 
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draughtsmen  who  had  been  employed  wer6  not  in  the 
jeweller's  trade,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  giving 
their  right  place  to  precious  stones ;  and  the  jewellers,  on 
Iheir  side,  had  not  shown  them  how ;  for  I  ought  to  say 
that  a  jeweller,  when  he  has  to  work  with  figures,  must  of 
necessity  understand  design,  else  he  cannot  produce  any- 
thing worth  looking  at :  and  so  it  turned  out  that  all  of 
them  had  stuck  that  famous  diamond  in  the  middle  of  the 
breast  of  God  the  Kathcr.  The  Tope,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent connoisseur,  observing  this  mistake,  approved  of  none 
of  them  ;  and  when  he  had  looked  at  about  ten,  he  flung 
the  rest  down,  arid  said  to  me,  who  wns  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance :  "  Now  show  me  your  model,  Benvenuto,  so  that  I 
may  see  if  you  have  made  the  same  mistake  as  those 
fellows."  I  came  forward,  and  opened  a  litilc  round  box; 
whereupon  one  would  have  thought  that  a  light  from 
heaven  had  struck  the  Pope's  eyes.  He  cried  aloud  :  "  If 
you  had  been  in  my  own  body,  you  could  not  have  done 
it  better,  as  this  proves.  Those  men  there  have  found  the 
right  way  to  bring  shame  upon  themselves  ! "  A  crowd  of 
great  lords  pressing  round,  the  Fope  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  my  model  and  the  drawings.  When  he 
had  sufficiently  commended  it,  the  others  standing  terrified 
and  stupid  before  him,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  am 
only  afraid  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. Friend  Benvenuto,  wax  is  easy  to  work  in;  the 
real  difTiculty  is  to  execute  this  in  gold."  To  those  words 
I  answered  without  a  moment's  hesitation  :  "  Most  blessed 
Father,  if  I  do  not  work  it  ten  times  belter  than  tlie  model, 
let  it  be  agreed  beforehand  that  you  pay  me  nothing." 
When  they  heard  this,  the  noblemen  made  a  great  stir, 
crj'ing  out  that  I  was  promising  too  mucJi.  Among  them 
was  an  eminent  philosopher,  who  spoke  out  in  my  favour  : 
"From  IhcJlryi^physTojinniiiy  and  bodily_5j'mnietry  which 
I  observe  in  this  young  man,  ]  predict  that  he  will  ac- 
cqmplish  what  he  says,  and  think  that  he  will  even  go 
beyond  h."  The  Pope  put  in  :  ^'And  this  is  my  opinion 
IBo?*     Then   he  called  his  chamberlain,  Mcsscr  Traiano, 
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and  bade  him   bring  five  hundred   golden    ducats    of  the 
Camera. 

Wliile  we  were  waidng  for  the  money,  the  Pope  turned 
once  more  to  gaze  at  leisure  on  the  dexterous  device  I  had 
employed  for  combining  t!ie  diamond  with  the  figure  of 
God  the  Father..'  1  had  put  the  diamond  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece;  and  above  it  God  the  Father  was 
shown  sealed,  leaning  nobly  in  a  sideways  attitude/ 
which  made  a  perffct  composition,  and  did  not  interfere 
with  the  stone's  effect  Lifting  his  right  hand,  he  waa 
in  the  act  of  giving  the  benediction.  Below  the  diamond 
I  had  placed  three  children,  who,  with  their  arms  np- 
raised,  were  supporting  the  jewel.  One  of  them,  in  the 
middle,  was  in  full  relief,  the  other  two  in  half-relief.  All 
round  1  set  a  crowd  of  cherubs,  in  divers  attitudes,  adapted 
to  the  other  gems.  A  mantle  undulated  to  the  wind 
around  the  figure  of  the  Father,  from  the  folds  of  which 
cherubs  peeped  out;  and  there  were  other  ornaments 
besides  which  made  a  very  beautiful  effect,'  The  work 
was  executed  in  white  stucco  on  a  black  stone.  When 
the  money  came,  the  Pope  gave  it  uic  with  Iiis  own  hand. 
and  begged  roe  in  the  most  winning  terms  to  let  him  have 
it  finished  in  his  own  days,  adding  that  this  should  be  to 
my  advantage. 


XLV. 

I  took  the  money  and  the  model  home,  and  was  in 
the  utmost  impatience  to  begin  my  work.  After  I  had 
laboured  diligently  for  eight  days,  the  Hope  sent  word 
by  one  of  his  chamberlains,  a.  very  great  gentleman  of 
Bologna,  that  I  was  to  come  to  him  and  bring  what  I 
liad  got  In  hand.  On  the  way,  the  chamberlain,  who 
was  the  most  gen  tic- mannered  person  in  the  Roman 
court,  told  me  that  the  Pope  not  only  wanted  to  see 
what   I   was  doing,  but  also  intended  to  intrust  mc   with 

'  /m  mm  eer/t  itl  moda  ivfltf.    That  mcani :  turned  uide,  not  (nMlinc  ibe 
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consequence, 
furnish  dies  for  the  money  of  the  Mint;  and 
bade  rae  arm  myself  beforehand  with  the  answer  I 
should  give;  in  short,  he  wished  rae  to  be  prepared, 
and  therefore  lie  liad  spoken.  When  we  came  into  the 
presence,  I  lost  no  time  in  exhibiting  tlic  golden  plate, 
upon  which  I  had  as  >et  carved  nothing'  but  my  figure 
of  God  the  Fatlier ;  but  this,  though  oixly  in  the  rough, 
displayed  a  grander  style  than  that  of  the  waxen  model. 
The  Pope  regarded  it  with  stupefaction,  and  exclaimed : 
"From  this  moment  forward  I  will  believe  everything 
you  say."  Then  loading  me  with  marks  of  favour,  he 
added  :  "  It  is  my  intention  to  give  you  another  com- 
mission, which,  if  you  feel  competent  to  execute  it,  I 
shall  have  no  less  at  heart  than  this,  or  more."  He 
prtxeeded  to  tell  me  that  he  wished  to  make  dies  for 
the  coinage  of  his  realm,  and  asked  me  if"  I  had  ever 
tried  my  hand  at  such  things,  and  if  I  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  them.  I  answered  that  o(  courage  for  the  task 
I  had  no  lack,  and  that  I  had  seen  how  dies  were  made, 
but  that  I  had  not  ever  made  any.  There  was  in  the 
presence  a  certain  Mcsscr  Tommaso^  of  Prato,  his  Holi- 
tic95*s  Datary ;  '  and  this  man,  being  a  friend  of  my 
enemies,  put  in  :  *'  Most  bkssed  Father,  the  favours  you 
arc  showering  upon  this  young  man  (and  he  by  nature 
»o  extremely  overbold)  are  enough  to  make  him  promise 
you  a  new  world.  You  have  already  given  him  one  great 
task,  and  now,  by  adding  a  greater,  you  are  h'ke  to  make 
them  clash  together."  The  Pope,  in  a  rage,  turned  round 
en  him,  and  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business.  Then 
he  commanded  me  to  make  the  model  for  a  broad  doub- 
loon of  gold,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  naked  Christ  with 
his  hands  tied,  and  the  inscription  £ccg  Homo  ;  the  reverse 
was  to  liave  a  Pope  and  Emperor  in  ttie  act  together  of 

^  Ht4  fun  nunc  wu  Tommuo  Cortese.  The  Papal  Datario  wu  the  chief 
MCvriaty  o(  Hie  office  Tor  rcquetU,  petiliofis,  and  pRletilk  li'ti  title  was 
dfTircd  from  it«  being  hi*  duty  lo  affix  the  Valuut  A'ensir  lo  document  Trie 
fc««  vt  tim  o6i(e,  wUidi  WM  also  callwl  DoiaTio,  btOU|;hl  in  a  latge  revenue 
u>  the  Papacj*. 
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propping  up  a  cross  which  seemed  to  fall,  and  this  legend  : 
Units  spiriUis  et  una  fides  ervt  in  c/s. 

After  the  Pope  had  ordered  this  handsome  coin,  Bandi- 
nello  the  sculptor  came  up  ;  he  had  not  yet  been  made  a 
knight ;  and,  with  his  wonted  presiamption  muffled  up  in 
ignorance,  said ;  "  For  these  goldsmiths  one  must  make 
drawings  for  such  fine  things  as  that."  I  turned  round 
upon  him  in  a  moment,  and  cried  out  that  I  did  not  want 
his  drawings  for  my  ait,  but  that  1  lioped  before  very  long 
to  give  his  art  some  trouble  by  my  drawings.  The  Pope 
expressed  high  satisfaction  at  these  words,  and  turning 
to  me  said  :  "  Go  then,  my  lienvenuto,  and  devote  your- 
self with  spirit  to  my  ser\*ice,  and  do  not  lend  an  ear  to 
the  chattering  of  these  silly  fellows." 

So  I  went  off,  and  very  quickly  made  two  dies  of  steel ; 
then   I  stamped  a    coin  in    gold,  and    one    Sunday  after 
dinner  took  the  coin  and  the  dies  to  the  Pope,  who,  when 
he  saw  th{^  piece,  was  astonished  and  greatly  gratified,  not 
only  because  my  work  pleased  him  excessively,  but  also 
because  of  the   rapidity  with   which    I    had    performed   it. 
For  the  further  satisfaction  and  amazement  of  his  Holi- 
ness,  I  had  brought  with  me  all  the  old  coins  which  in 
former  times  had  been  made  by  those  able  men  who  served 
Popes  Giulio   and    Leo;    and  when    I    noticed    that  mine 
pleased  him  far  better,   I  drew   forth   from    ray  bosom  a 
patent,'  in  which    I    prayed  for  the  post  of  stamp-master' 
in  the  Mint.      This  place  was  worth  six  golden  crowns  a. 
month,  in  addition  to  the  dies,  which  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  a  ducat  for  three  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint.      The  Pop^ 
took  my  patent  and  handed  it  to  the  Datary,  telling  hin-» 
to  lose  no  time  in  dispatching  the  business.     The   Datary 
began    to   put    it   in   his    pocket,   saying:   "Most    blesseci 
Father,  your  Holiness  ought  not  to  go   so  fast ;  these  ar^ 
matters  which  descn-e  some  reflection."     To  this  the  Pop^ 
replied  :  "  I  have  heard  what  you  have  got  to  say ;  give 

'  Melo  prtpi^.     Celliiul  cuiirutn  liis  petition  with  the  instrumenl,  which  he 
had  probably  drawn  up  ready  far  ^i^naluce. 
*  Afaestrv  dtOt  stamf>e  dtlla  tttta^  i,t.,  ihe  artitl  who  made  Ihe  diet. 
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me  here  that  patent."  He  took  it,  and  signed  it  at  once 
with  his  own  hand ;  then,  giving  it  back,  added  :  "  Now, 
j-ou  have  no  answer  left ;  set;  that  you  dispatch  it  at  once, 
for  this  is  my  pleasure  ;  and  Bcnvcnuto's  shoes  arc  wortli 
more  than  the  eyes  of  all  those  other  blockheads."  So, 
having  thanked  his  Molincss,  1  went  back,  rejoicing  above 
measure,  Co  my  work. 


XLVI. 

I  was  still  working  in  the  shop  of  Raffaello  del  Moro. 
This  worthy  man  had  a  very  beautiful  young  daughter,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  had  designs  on  me ;  and  I,  becoming 
partly  aware  of  his  intentions,  was  very  willing  ;  but,  while 
indulging  such  dcsjrcs,  I  made  no  show  of  them :  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  so  discreet  in  my  behaviour  that  I  made  him 
wonder.  It  so  happened  that  the  poor  girl  was  attacked 
by  a  disorder  in  her  right  hard,  which  ate  into  the  two 
lioncs  belonging  to  the  little  finger  and  the  next.'  Owing 
lo  her  father's  carelessness,  she  had  been  treated  by  an 
ignorant  quack-doctor,  who  predicted  that  the  poor  child 
trould  be  crippled  in  the  whole  of  her  right  arm,  if  even 
iiotbing  worse  should  happen.  When  I  noticed  Uie  dismay 
of  her  father,  1  beg)<ed  him  nut  to  believe  all  that  this 
ignorant  doctor  had  said.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  physieians  or  with  surgeons,  and  cnLrcati:d  nie, 
if  I  knew  of  one,  to  bring  him  to  tlje  liouse."  I  sent  at 
once  for  a  certain  Maestro  Giacomo  of  Perugia,  a  man  of 
great  skill  in  surgery,  who  examined  the  poor  girl.'  She  was 
<Ircadfully  frightened,  through  having  gained  some  inkling 
the  quack's  predictions  ;  whereas,  my  intelligent  doctor 
declared  that  she  would  suffer  nothing  of  consequence,  and 
would  be  very  well  able  to  use  her  right  hand  ;  also  that 
though  the  two  last  fingers  must  remain  somewhat  weaker 

'  Outeiua  ikt  ugHilanf  U  Mia,  ttc     Probaltly  inel3Car|inl  honci. 

'  Che  gttnte  mviatsr. 

•  Olac<;(no  Rxstelli  was  a  natire  of  Rimini,  Imt  ivri  popuUrly  known  u 
of  PeruglR.  linec  be  had  t«m(Ic(I  Iodj*  in  chat  wy.  We  wag  a  famous  tur 
{Mn  noilcr  several  Pof>ca  sniil  ilic  ]rc»  1566,  whrn  he  diai  at  Kotn^,  ^^d 
icmitj'-liTe. 
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than  the  others,  this  would  be  of  no  inconvenience  at  alt  to 
her.  So  he  begnn  his  treatment;  and  after  a  few  days, 
when  he  was  going  to  extract  a  portion  of  the  diseased  bones, 
her  father  called  for  me,  and  begged  me  to  be  present  at  the 
operation.  Maestro  Giacomo  was  using  some  coarse  stcci 
instruments  ;  and^whcn  I  observed  that  he  was  making  little 
way  and  at  tRc  same  time  was^nTIicting  severe  pain  on  the 
patient,  I  begged  him  to  stop  and  wait  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  forme.  1  ran  into  the  shop,  and  made  a  little  scalping- 
iron  of  steel,  extremely  thin  and  curved  ;  it  cut  like  a  razor. 
On  my  return,  the  surgeon  used  it,  and  began  to  work  with 
so  gentle  a  hand  that  she  fell  no  pain,  and  in  a  short  while 
the  operation  was  over.  In  consequence  of  this  service,  and 
for  otiicr  reasons,  the  worthy  man  conceived  for  me  as  much 
love,  or  more,  as  he  had  for  two  male  children  ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  attended  to  the  cure  of  his  beautiful  young 
daughter. 

I  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  one  Mcsser 
Giovanni  Gaddi,  who  was  a  clerk  of  the  Camera,  and  a  great 
connoisseur  of  the  arts,  although  he  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  any.^  In  his  household  were  a  certain  Messer 
Giovanni,  a  Greek  of  eminent  learning,  Messer  Lodovico  of 
Fano,  no  less  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  Messer 
Antonio  AUegretti,  and  Messer  Annibale  Caro,'  at  that  lirae 
in  his  early  manhood.  Messer  Bastiano  of  Venice,  a  most 
excellent  painter,  and  I  were  admitted  to  their  society  ;  and 
almost  every  day  we  met  together  in  Messer  GiovannL^ 
company.^  ^^| 

*  GiovAtini  Ca<l'li  of  the  rinrentinR  family  was  paGKionatclT  attschrd  lo 
men  uf  art  and  kllen.  Yd  lie  ncciii*  to  have  been  Mitiicwiial  diuOTcc-able  In 
penKinaS  iniercourw  ;  far  rv*n  Annibale  Caro,  whu  owed  inucb  (o  IiU  pairoo- 
9^c,  aud  livcti  for  many  yean  in  hit  houtc,  never  became  titaehed  to  hloL 
We  shnll  see  how  he  treated  llcllini  during  a  fevcr. 

*  Some  poem*  of  AIlc};tclt.i's  tucvire.  He  wax  a  man  a(  mark  in  iW 
litcraiy  tocieiy  of  the  age.  Ctiovanni  Gieco  may  Imve  t>ecii  a  Oiovand 
Verguio,  who  pcncnied  Dolce  Ccnimowi^hsocneCnelccbanclersof  otquiiiu 
finiali.  Ijodoinco  da  Fano  i>  Tneniirmeij  a^  an  excellent  Latin  Khoku.  AxeA- 
bale  Cam  was  one  of  the  nioil  tltiurj);uiilicd  wri;cT>  of  Italian  proM  and  rene 
in  the  later  Renaiuance.  He  tpvactlie  latter  poitionofhis  me  Ln  iheMTvice 
of  the  Farneu. 

■  McMcr  UuUanoisthe«clcbratedpaintcrSeba»tiaudd  I^ombokboia  I485, 
(lied  1 547- 
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Being  aware  of  this  intimacy,  the  worthy  goldsmith 
Raffarllo  said  to  Mcsser  Giovanni:  "Good  sir,  you  know 
jnc ;  now  ]  want  to  marry  my  daughter  to  Benvenuto,  and 
can  think  of  no  better  intermediary  than  your  worship.  So 
I  am  come  to  crave  your  assistance,  and  to  beg  you,  to  name 
for  her  such  dowry  from  my  estate  as  you  may  think  suit- 
able." The  light-headed  man  hardly  let  my  good  friend 
iinish  what  he  liad  to  say,  before  he  put  in  quite  at  random  : 
"  Talk  no  more  about  it,  Raftaello  ;  you  are  farther  from 
your  object  than  January  from  mulberries."  The  poor  man, 
utterly  discouraged,  looked  about  at  once  for  another  husband 
for  his  girl ;  while  she  and  the  mother  and  all  the  family 
Uved  on  in  a  bad  humour  with  nie.  Since  I  did  noL  know 
the  real  cause  of  this — I  imagined  they  were  paying  me 
with  bastard  coin  for  the  many  kindnesses  I  had  shown 
them — I  conceived  the  thought  of  opening  a  workshop  of 
wy  own  in  their  neighbourhood.  Messer  Giovanni  told  me 
nothing  till  the  girl  was  married,  which  happened  in  a  few 
months. 

Meanwhile,  I  laboured  assiduously  at  the  work  I  wag 
doing  for  the  Pope,  and  also  in  the  service  of  the  Mint ;  for 
hi»  Holiness  had  ordered  another  coin,  of  the  value  of  two 
carlins,  on  which  his  own  portrait  was  stamped,  while  the 
reverse  bore  a  figure  of  Christ  upon  the  waters,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  S.  Peter,  with  this  inscription:  Qtiarc  dnbitasti? 
My  design  won  such  applause  that  a  certain  secretary  of  the 
Pope,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent,  called  II  Sanga,*  was 
moved  to  this  remark :  "  Your  i  lolincss  can  boast  of  having 
a  currency  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  all  their  glory." 
The  Pope  replied:  "  Denvenuto,  for  his  part,  can  boast  of 
serving  an  emperor  like  me,  who  is  able  to  discern  his 
merit"  I  went  on  at  my  great  piece  in  gold,  showing  it 
frequently  to  the  Pope,  who  was  very  eager  to  see  it,  and 
each  time  expressed  greater  admiration. 

*  I>illi»:a  Sani.'a,  ■  ftomftn,  iceretjtnr  to  Ciianmntlen  Clb-rll,  Ihe  good 
Ar^l>u1iop  uf  Veruna,  and  aTtcrvrards  to  Cleaient  VIL  He  was  u.  great 
■X^tiam,  ftnd  <wi«  of  iboae  eccleiiuilcs  who  camcsilf  dcsit«d  a  Tcfurm  oT  th« 
[pliuidt.     lie  (lied,  pouoficJ,  at  an  early  iij;c. 
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My  brother,  at  this  period,  was  aiso  in  Rome,  sening 
Duke  Alcssandro,  on  whom  the  Pope  had  recently  conferred 
the  Duchy  of  Penna.     This   prince  kept  in  his  service  a 
niuUilude  of  soldiers,  worthy  fellows,  brought  up  to  valour 
ill  the  school  of  that  famous  general  Giovanni  de'  Medici ; 
and  among  these  was  my  brother,  whom  the  Duke  esteemed 
as  highly   as  the   bravest   of  them.      One  day  my  brother 
went  after  dinner  to  the  shop  of  a  man  called  BaccinodelU 
Croce  in  the  Banchi,  which  all  those  men-at-arms  fret|uenled. 
Me  had  (lung  hintsclf  upon  a  settee,  and  was  sleeping.     Just 
then  the  guard  of  the  Bargello  passed  by  ; '  they  were  taking 
to  prison  a  certain  Captain  Cisti,  a  Lombard,  who  had  also 
been  a  member  of  Giovanni's  troop,  but  was  not  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke.     The  captain,  Caitivanza  degli  Strozzi, 
chanced  to  be  in   the  same  shop  ;  *  and  when  Ciati  caught 
sight  of  him,  be  whispered:   "I   was  bringing  you  those 
crowns  I  owed ;  if  you  want  them,  come  for  them  before 
they  go  with  me  to  prison."     Now  CattEvanxa  had  a  way  of 
putting  his  neighbours  to  the  push,  not  caring  to  liazard  his 
own  person.     So,  finding  there  around  him  several  young 
fellows  of  the  highest  daring,  more  eager  than  apt  for  so 
serious  an  enterprise,  he  bade  them  catch  upCaptain  Cisti  and 
get  the  money  from  him,  and  if  the  guard  resisted,  overpowcn 
the  men,  provided  they  had  pluck  enough  to  do  so. 

The  young  men  were  but  four,  and  all  four  of  thcfi»- 
without  a  beard.  The  first  was  called  Bertino  Aldobraiidi, 
another  Anguillotto  of  Lucca ;  I  cannot  recall  the  names  oC^ 
the  rest.     Bertino  had   been    trained    like   a  pupil  by  raj^ 

'  The  Itargelln  wil«  the  chief  constnble  or  sheriff  in  IialiAn  lOHrn*.     1  ittlL  - 
call  him   liitrgello  alnari'  iii  nvy  traiisltttian,  vincA  anv  Knglith  eqiiinlrai-  ^ 
wanlO  be  aii«len(iii)^.     He  diil  (he  lough  wo'lc  of  pvLJdnc  iTc  ciljr,  and  wtt- 
conscqusntly  a  mark  for  nU  ttia  men  or  spirit  who  ditliked  being  k«M  iS 
order.     Giovio,  in  his  I  jfc  of  CArdii.nl  I'ompeo  Coloniia,  quite  gmrcl/  rdatet- 
bow  it  was  the  highest  atnbition  al  young  UoTtians  of  spirit  to  niurijer  tlw- 
Ba.rgello.     He  tneiitiun^  in  pmiiculnr,  n  certAJn  Pieiro  Marf^flno,  who  bxl—' 
ncquiied  gteat  fame  and  popularity  bv  hilling  the  Ilargrllo  of  hi*  d«y. 
Cencio,   Sn  ihc  Oinpo  di    Fiorc,     Thi*  m.iu   liecanie  an  outlaw,  and 
fuvourably  leceived  liy  CaKlinal  Cnlonna.,  then  al  war  with  Clement  VU, 

>  I-Iis  bnpiitiinsl  name  wax  Bernardo,     Cuiivanzi  tni  i  nickAUiH. 
fought  brnvelf  for  Florence  in  the  siege. 
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brother ;  and  my  brother  felt  the  most  unbounHcd  love  for 
him.  So  ihcn,  off  dashed  the  four  bra\"c  lads,  and  came 
up  writh  ihc  guard  of  the  Bargcllo — upwards  of  fifty  con- 
sUbles,  counting  pikes,  arquebuses,  and  two-handed  swords. 
After  a  few  words  they  drew  their  weapons,  and  the  four 
boys  so  harried  the  guard,  that  if  Captain  CattivanzA  had  but 
shown  his  face,  without  so  much  as  drawing,  they  would 
certainly  have  put  the  whole  pack  to  flight.  But  delay 
spoiled  all ;  for  Bertino  received  some  ugly  wounds  and  fell ; 
at  the  same  time,  Anguillotto  was  also  hit  in  the  right  arm, 
and  being  unable  to  use  liis  sword,  got  out  of  (he  fray 
as  well  as  he  was  able.  Tlic  others  did  the  same.'  Bertino 
Aldobrandi  was  lifted  from  the  ground  seriously  injured. 


XLVlll. 

While  these  things  were   happening,   we  were  all   nt 
table  ;  for  that  morning  we  had  dined  mure  than  an  hour 
later  than  usual.     On  hearing  the  commoiion,  one  of  the 
old  man's  sons,  the  elder,  rose  from  table  to  go  and  look 
at  the  scuffle.     He  was  called   Giovanni ;  and   I  said   to 
him  :   '•  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go  !     In  such  matters  one 
IS  always  certain  to   lose,   while   there   is    nothing   to  be 
gamed."     Mis  father  spoke  to  like  purpose:  "Pray,  my 
son,  don't  go!"      But  the  lad,  without  heeding  any  one, 
ran   down   the  stairs.      Reaching   the   Banchi,    where   the 
great  scrimmage  was,  and  seeing  Bertino  lifted  from  the 
ground,  he  ran  towards  home,  and  met  my  brother  Cecchino 
on  the  way,  who  asked   what  was  the  matter.      Though 
some  of  the  bystanders  signed  to  Giovanni  not  to  tell  Cec- 
chino, he  cried  out  like  a  madman  how  it  w^s  that  Bertino 
Aldobrandi    had    been    killed    by    the    guard.      My     poor 
brother  gave   vent  to  a   bellow   which   might   have   been 
heard  ten  miles  away.    Then  he  turned  to  Giovanni:  "Ah 
nic  3  but  could  you  tell  me  which  of  those  men  killed  him 
for  mc  ?  '' '      Giovanni  said,  yes,  that  it  was  a  man  who 

'  Oiwif,  joMvitimi  tu  dirt  the  Ji  ^ttflU  m*  TAa  mtiloi     Tlic  me  i»  ao 
cupbalic,  Uiat,  ihoogU  it  mskci  pww  Enslith,  1  bav«  pretcrvcd  it  iu  mjr 


I  to 
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had  a  big  two-handed  sword,  with  a  blue  feather  in  his 
bonnet.  My  poor  brother  rushed  ahead,  and  having 
recognised  the  homicide  by  those  signs,  he  threw  himself 
with  all  his  dash  and  spirit  into  the  middle  of  the  band, 
and  before  his  man  could  turn  on  guard,  ran  him  right 
through  the  guts,  and  with  the  sword's  hilt  thrust  him  to 
the  ground.  Then  he  turned  upon  the  rest  with  such 
energy  and  daring,  that  his  one  arm  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  the  whole  band  to  flight,  had  it  not  been  that, 
while  wheeling  round  to  strike  an  arquebusier,  this  man 
fired  in  self-defence,  and  hit  the  brave  unfortunate  young 
fellow  above  the  knee  of  his  right  leg.  While  he  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  (he  constables  scrambled  off  tn 
disorder  as  fast  as  they  were  able,  lest  a  pair  to  my 
brother  should  arrive  upon  the  scene. 

Noticing  that  the  tumult  was  not  subsiding,  I  too  rose 
from  table,  and  girding  on  my  sword — for  everybody  wore 
one  then — I  went  to  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  where  I 
saw  a  group  of  several  men  assembled.  On  my  coming 
up  and  being  recognised  by  some  of  them,  they  ga\'c  way 
before  me,  and  showed  me  what  I  least  of  all  things 
wished  to  see,  albeit  I  made  mighty  haste  to  view  the  sighL 
On  the  instant  I  did  not  know  Cecchino,  since  he  was 
wearing  a  different  suit  of  clothes  from  that  in  which  I 
had  lattly  seen  him.  Accordingly,  he  recognised  mc  first, 
and  said :  "  Dearest  brother,  do  not  be  upset  by  my  grave 
accident;  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected  in  my  profes* 
sion  :  get  me  removed  from  here  at  once,  for  I  have  but 
few  hours  to  live."  They  had  acquainted  me  with  the  whole 
event  while  he  was  speaking,  in  brief  words  befitting  sudi 
occasion.  So  I  answered  :  "  Brother,  this  is  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  the  greatest  trial  that  could  happen  to  me  in 
the  wliolc  course  of  my  life.  But  be  of  good  cheer;  Gar 
before  you  lose  sight  of  him  who  did  the  mischief,  you 
shall  sec  yourself  revenged  by  my  hand."  Our  words  on 
■both  sides  were  to  the  purport,  but  of  the  shortest. 
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The  guard  was  now  about  fifty  paces  from  us ;  for 
Maflio,  their  officer,  had  made  some  of  them  turn  back  to 
lake  up  the  corporal  my  brother  killed.  Accordingly,  I 
quickly  traversed  that  short  space,  wrapped  in  my  cape, 
which  I  had  tightened  round  me,  and  came  up  with  Madio, 
whom  I  should  most  certainly  have  murdered,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  people  round,  and  I  had  wound  my  way  among 
them.  With  the  i-apidity  of  lightning,  I  had  half  drawn  my 
sword  from  the  slieath,  when  Berlinghicr  Bcrliiighieri,  a 
young  man  of  the  greatest  daring  and  my  good  friend,  threw 
himself  from  behind  upon  my  arms  ;  he  had  four  other  ft-llows 
of  like  kidney  with  him,  who  cried  out  to  Maflio  :  "Away 
with  you,  for  this  man  here  alone  was  killing  you  1  "  He 
asked  :  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  and  they  answered  ;  "  Own  brother 
to  ilie  man  you  sc-e  there."  Without  waiting  to  hear  more, 
he  made  haste  for  Torre  di  Nona ; '  and  they  said  :  "  Ben- 
Tcnuto,  we  pi*evenled  you  against  your  will,  but  did  it  for 
your  good  ;  now  let  us  go  to  succour  htm  who  must  die 
shortly."  Accordingly,  we  turned  and  went  back  to  my 
brother,  whom  I  had  at  once  conveyed  into  a  house.  The 
doctors  who  were  called  in  consultation,  treated  him  with 
medicaments,  but  could  not  decide  to  amputate  the  leg,  which 
might  perhaps  have  saved  him. 

As  soon  as  his  wound  had  been  dressed,  Duke  Alessandro 
appeared  and  most  affectionately  greeted  him.  My  brother 
bad  not  as  yet  lost  consciousness ;  so  he  said  to  the  Duke : 
"My  lord,  this  only  grieves  me,  that  your  Excellency  is 
(ofting  a  servant  than  whom  you  may  perchance  find  men 
more  valiant  in  the  profession  of  arms,  but  none  more  lov- 
ingly and  loyally  devoted  to  your  scr^-ice  than  I  have  been." 
The  Duke  bade  him  do  alt  he  could  to  keep  alive  ;  for  the 
rest,  he  well  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  worth  and  courage. 
He  then  turned  to  his  attendants,  ordering  them  to  set  that 
the  brave  young  fellow  wanted  for  nothing. 

'  Tbe  Torre  di  Nona  wu  one  of  lti«  piincipal  prisons  in  Rome,   used 
Bpccialty  fgc  ciimiBali  coDilent"«vj  tg  d«aili. 
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When  he  was  gonCj  my  brother  lost  blood  so  copiously, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  it,  that  he  went  off  his 
head,  and  kept  raving  all  the  following  night,  with  the 
exception  that  once,  when  they  wanted  to  give  him  the 
communion,  he  said  :  "You  would  have  done  well  to  con- 
fess me  before  ;  now  it  is  impossible  that  1  should  receive 
the  divine  sacrament  in  this  already  ruined  frame;  it  will 
be  enough  if  I  partake  of  it  by  the  divine  virtue  of  the  eye- 
sight, whereby  it  shall  be  transmitted  into  my  immortal  soul, 
which  only  prays  to  Him  for  mercy  and  forgiveness."  Hav- 
ing spoken  thus,  the  host  was  elevated  ;  but  he  straightway 
relapsed  into  the  same  deiirious  ravings  as  before,  pouring 
forth  a  torrent  of  the  most  terrible  frenzies  and  horrible 
imprecations  that  the  mind  of  man  could  imagine ;  nor  did 
he  cease  once  all  that  night  until  the  day  broke. 

When  the  sun  appeared  above  our  horizon,  he  turned  to 
nie  and  said  ;  "  Brotlicr,  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  here  longer, 
for  these  fellows  will  end  by  making  mc  do  something 
tremendous,  which  may  cause  them  to  repent  of  the 
annoyance  they  have  given  me."  l"heii  he  kicked  out  both 
his  legs — the  injured  limb  we  had  enclosed  in  a  very 
htavy  bos — and  made  as  though  he  would  fling  it  across  a 
horse's  back.  Turning  his  face  round  to  mc,  he  called  out 
thrice — "Farewell,  farewell!"  and  with  the  last  word 
that  most  valiant  spirit  passed  away. 

At  the  proper  hour,  toward  nightfall,  I  had  him  buried 
with  due  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Florentines  ;  and 
afterwards  I  erected  to  his  memory  a  very  handsome 
monument  of  marble,  upon  which  1  caused  trophies  and 
banners  to  be  carved.  1  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
one  of  his  fn'cnds  had  asked  him  who  tlie  man  was  that 
had  killed  hiin,  and  if  he  could  rccog^iisc  him  ;  to  which  he 
answered  that  he  could,  and  gave  his  description.  My 
brother,  i]idccd^  attempted  to  prevent  this  coming  to  my 
cars ;  but  I  got  it  very  well  impressed  upon  my  mind,  u 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.' 

'  V«chi,  ia  his  Sfi>na  ftarfrrfina,  lib.  xi.,  pve^flchoHaccoantorCeceUM 
Cellinrs  death  in  Komr,  mrnlionifig  alio  Ucitino  Aldabtandi,  ia  the  atlciii|4 
lo  revenue  whom  he  tott  hU  life. 


BOOK  FIRST. 
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Returning  to  the  monument,  I  should  relate  that  certain 
famous  men  of  letters,  who  knew  my  brother,  composed 
for  me  an  epitaph,  telling  mc  that  ihc  noble  young  man 
deserved  it.     The  inscription  ran  thus:— 

**  Fnuuisof  Celiiito  Fiarentino,  qui  ^uod  in  tenrrh  a  nnis  ad  loannem 
Jfrttiam  ducent  plurts  vulnrms  relu.'H  el  si^nifer /uit,/tiiih  docu- 
mteHtum  dedtt  quanta  Jorliludinis  tt  consiiU  vir  fulurtis  eraf,  ni 
erudeiitfali  arckihusa  lran\/ossux^  quinta  irtrrfis  liislro  jactrti.  Bet'- 
^tmulHtfraltr  potuit,     Obiil  die  XXVII  Maii  MD.XXIX-" 

He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  j  and  since  the  soldiers 
called  him  Cecchino  del  Piffero,'  his  real  name  being 
Giovanfrancesco  Cellini,  I  wanted  to  engrave  the  former, 
hy  which  he  was  commonly  known,  under  the  armorial 
bearings  of  our  family.  This  name  then  I  had  cut  in  fine 
antique  characters,  all  of  which  were  broken  save  the  first 
and  last.  I  was  asked  by  the  learned  men  who  had  com- 
posed that  beautiful  epitaph,  wherefore  I  used  these  broken 
letters ;  and  my  answer  was,  because  the  marvellous  frame- 
work of  his  l>ody  was  spoiled  and  dead ;  and  the  reason 
why  the  first  and  last  remained  entire  was,  that  the  first 
■hould  symbolise  the  great  gift  God  had  given  him,  namely, 
Kof  a  human  soul,  inflamed  with  his  divinity,  the  which  hath 
"never  broken,  while  the  second  represented  the  glorious 
renown  of  his  brave  actions.  The  thought  gave  satisfac- 
■  tion,  and  several  persons  have  since  availed  themselves  of 
"my  device.  Close  to  the  name  I  had  the  coat  of  us  Cellini 
carved  upon  the  stone,  altering  it  in  some  particulars.  In 
Ravenna,  which  is  a  most  ancient  city,  there  exist  Cellini 
of  our  name  in  tlie  quality  of  very  honourable  gentry,  who 
bear  a  lion  rampant  or  upon  a  field  of  azure,  holding  a  lily 
gulcs  in  his  dexter  paw,  with  a  label  in  chief  and  three 
little  lilies  or.'  These  are  the  true  arms  of  the  Cellini. 
My  father  showe<l  me  a  shield  as  ours  which  had   the  paw 


^H      ^  Ttut  it,  Frank,  the  Fifei's  ion. 


■  I  bcliere  Cdlini  meant  li«r«  lo  write  "on  n  cliief  afceni  a  label  of  fonr 

fiinl&.  an4  three  Ulies  giilci."    Ho  has  tricked  the  arm^  thut  in  i  M.S.  of  the 
klktine  libruy.     Sec  LecUnchi,  ^  103,  kc  abo  I'latii,  vol.  i.  p.  333,  atid 
Ploo,  p.  X. 
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only,  together  with  the  other  bearings;  but  I  should  prefer 
to  follow  those  of  the  Cellini  of  Ravenna,  which  I  liave 
described  above.  Now  to  return  to  what  I  caused  to  be 
engraved  upon  my  brother's  tonib  :  it  was  the  lion's  paw, 
but  instead  of  a  lily,  I  made  the  lion  hold  un  axe,  with  the 
field  of  the  scutcheon  quartered ;  and  I  put  the  axe  in 
solely  that  I  might  not  be  unmindful  to  revenge  him. 


LI. 


I  went  on  applying  myself  with  the  utmost  diligence 
upon  the  gold-woik  for  Pope  Clement's  button.  He  was 
very  eager  to  have  it,  and  used  to  send  for  me  two  or  liiree 
times  a  week,  in  order  to  inspect  it;  and  Jiis  delight  in  the 
work  always  increased.  Often  would  he  rebuke  and  scold 
me,  as  it  were,  for  the  great  grief  in  which  my  brother's 
loss  had  plunged  me ;  and  one  day,  observing  me  more 
downcast  and  out  of  trim  than  was  proper,  he  cried  aloud  : 
"3envenuto,  oh!  !  did  not  know  that  you  were  mad. 
Have  you  only  just  learned  that  there  is  no  remedy  against 
death?  One  would  think  that  you  were  trying  to  run 
after  him,"  When  !  left  the  presence,  I  continued  working 
at  the  jewel  and  the  dies '  for  the  Mint ;  but  I  also  took  to 
watching  the  arqucbusicr  who  shot  my  brother,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  girl  I  was  in  love  with.  The  man  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  light  cavair}',  bnt  afterwards  had  joined 
the  arquobusiers  as  one  of  the  Bargello's  corporals  ;  and 
what  iiicrca-ted  my  rage  was  that  he  had  used  these  boastfuE 
words:  "If  it  had  not  been  for  me,  who  killed  that  brave 
young  man,  the  least  trifle  of  delay  would  have  resulted  is 
his  pritting  us  all  to  flight  with  great  disaster."  When  I 
saw^th^t^thc  fever  caused  by  always  seeing  liim  about  was. 
depriving  me  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  was  bringing  JUg. 
by  degrees  to  sorry  plight,  I  overcame  my  repugnance  to 
s&  low  and  not  quite  praiseworthy  an  enterprise,' an (Trna^e 
royrniHcTup  one  evening  to  rid   myself  of  the  tornient 

*  ArvA    I  hare  iranslat«d  ifau  word  iHu :  but  It  seems  to  tneui  all  ibc 
OOiniDg  iniUlUBCntl,  ttamf<  or  toMii  being  the  dies  proper. 


H 


BOOK  FIRST. 


I'S 


The  ft-IIow  lived  in  a  house  near  a  place  called  Torre  Saii- 
guigua,  next  dour  to  the  lodging  of  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able courtesans  Jn  Rome,  named  Signora  Antea.  It  had 
just  struck  twenty-four,  and  he  was  standing  nt  the  house- 
door,  with  his  sword  in  hand,  having  risen  from  supper. 
With  great  address  I  stoic  up  to  him,  holding  a  large 
Pistojan  dagger,'  and  dealt  him  a  back-handed  stroke,  with 
which  1  meant  lo  cut  his  head  clean  off;  but  as  he  turned 
round  very  suddenly,  the  blow  fell  upon  the  point  of  his 
left  shoulder  and  broke  the  bone.  He  sprang  up,  dropped 
his  sword,  half-stunned  with  the  great  pain,  and  took  to 
QighL  I  followed  after,  and  in  four  3tep>s  caught  him  up, 
when  I  lifted  my  dagger  above  his  head,  which  lie  was 
holding  very  low,  and  hit  him  in  the  back  exactly  at  the 
juncture  of  the  nape-bone  and  the  neck.  The  poniard 
■pi^pwl  iliJA-  pfiint  tn  deep  into  the  bone,  that,  though  I 
used  all  my  strength  to  pull  it  out,  1!  was  not  able.  For 
just  at  that  moment  four  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  sprang 
iMJt  from  Antea's  lodging,  and  obliged  me  to  set  hand  to 
my  own  sword  to  defend  my  life.  Leaving  the  poniard 
then,  I  made  o%  and  fearing  1  might  be  recognised,  took 
refuge  in  the  palace  of  Duke  Alessandro,  which  was  between 
Piazza  Navona  and  the  Rotunda."  On  my  arrival,  I  asked 
lo  see  the  Duke ;  who  told  me  that,  if  1  was  alone,  I  need 
only  keep  quiet  and  have  no  further  anxiety,  but  go  on 
working  at  the  jewel  which  the  Pope  had  set  his  heart  on, 
and  stay  eight  days  indoors.  He  gave  this  advice  the 
more  securely,  because  the  soldiers  had  now  arrived  who 
inttfmipted  the  completion  of  my  deed  ;  they  held  the 
dagger  in  their  hand,  and  were  relating  bow  the  matter 
happened,  and  the  great  trouble  they  had  to  pull  the  weapon 
from  the  neck  and  head-bone  of  the  man,  whose  name  they 
did  not  know.  Just  then  Giovan  Bandtni  came  up,  and 
said  to  them:'  "That  poniard  is  mine,  and  I  lent  it  to 


I     I  J\ignai  pitMeif  r  it  umc  in  time  tg  mean  a  cuIIau. 

r     *  Ttut  tt,  the  PaDtheoD. 

>  Baadiat  bean  a  diiiingiaished  nnme  in  FlortntJDe  mtiftls.  He  served 
poke  AIcMaodn)  id  afT&in  of  much  iinporUncc ;  but  afirrwjfd*  he  bMn^l 
ihc  iiitcmu  or  lii«  miLunr,  Duke  Cosliucr,  in  sji  embasty  lo  Oiatiu  V.  in  1^4^ 
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Benvcnuto,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  his  brother."  The 
soldiers  were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  regret  at 
having  inlerrupted  me,  although  my  vengeance  had  been 
amply  satisfied. 

More  than  eight  days  elapsed,  and  the  Pope  did  not  send 
for  me  according  to  his  custom.  Afterwards  he  summoned 
vaf-  through  hU  chamberlain,  the  Bolognesc  nobleman  I 
have  already  mentioned,  who  let  me,  in  his  own  modest 
manner,  understand  that  his  Holiness  knew  all,  but  was 
verj'  vic-W  inclined  toward  me,  and  that  I  had  only  to  mind 
my  work  and  keep  quiet.  When  we  reached  the  presence, 
the  Pope  cast  so  menacing  a  glance  towards  me,  that  the 
mere  look  of  his  eyes  made  mc  tremble.  Afttrwards,  upon 
examiaing  my  work,  his  countenance  cleared,  and  he  began 
to  praise  me  beyond  measure,  saying  that  I  had  done  a 
vast  amount  in  a  short  time.  Tht:n,  looking  me  straight 
in  the  face,  he  added  :  "  Now  that  you  are  cured,  Ben- 
venuto,  take  heed  how  you  live."  '^  3,  who  understood  his 
meaning,  promised  that  I  would.  Immediately  upon  this, 
I  opened  a  very  fine  shop  in  the  Banchi,  opposite  Raflfaello, 
and  thtre  1  finished  the  jewel  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months. 


LIL 


The  Pope  had  sent  me  aU  those  precious  stones,  except 
the  diamondj  which  was  pawned  to  certain  Genoese  bankers 
for  some  pressing  need  he  had  of  money.  'I'hc  rest  were 
in  my  custody,  together  with  a  model  of  the  diamond.  I 
had  five  excellent  journeymen,  and  in  addition  to  the  great 
piece,  I  was  engaged  on  several  jobs ;  so  that  my  shop 
contained  property  of  much  value  in  jewels,  gems,  and  gold 
and  silver.  I  kept  a  shaggy  dog,  very  big  and  handsome, 
which  Duke  iUessandro  gave  me ;  the  beast  was  capital  as 
a  retriever,  since  he  brought  me  every  sort  of  birds  and 

It  MCtDt  that  he  had  tli«n  Ik:mi  ptajrinf;  into  Ihr  h.tndE  of  Kilipivo  Stror/I,  ht 
which  offenix  lie  piuicti  fifiecn  ycam  in  a  i)un(^o».  See  Viuchi  ajid  Segai: 
«Im  Moniaiio'f  /'rigianieri  dei  Mastif  di  iWferta,  cap.  vii. 

'  This  MAI  Ihe  Pope'*  hint  to  CcUini  that  lie  uu  avrsn  of  the  mardgr  he 
haii  jutit  committoJ. 
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game  [  shot,  but  he  also  served  most  admirably  for  a 
walciidog.  It  happened,  as  was  natural  at  the  age  of 
twenty-tiinc,  tliat  I  had  taken  into  my  set-vice  a  girl  of 
great  beauty  and  grace,  whom  I  used  as  a  model  m  my  art, 
and  who  was  also  complaisant  of  her  personal  favours  to 
me.  Such  being  the  case,  I  occupied  an  apartment  far 
away  from  my  workmen's  rooms,  as  well  as  from  the  shop; 
and  this  communicated  by  a  little  dark  passage  with  the 
maid's  bedroom.  I  used  frequently  to  pass  the  night  with 
her;  and  though  I  sleep  as  lightly  as  ever  yet  did  man 
upon  this  earth,  yet,  after  indulgence  in  sexual  pleasure, 
my  slumber  is  sometimes  very  deep  and  heavy. 

So  it  chanced  one  night :  for  1  must  say  that  a  thief, 
under  the  pretext  of  being  a  goldsmith,  had  spied  on  mc, 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  precious  stgnes,  and  made  a 
plan  to  steal  ihcm.  Well,  then,  this  fellow  broke  into  the 
shop,  where  he  found  a  quantity  of  little  things  in  gold  and 
silver.  He  was  engaged  in  bursting  open  certain  boxes  to 
get  at  the  jewels  he  had  noticed,  when  my  dog  jumped 
upon  him,  and  pm  him  to  much  trouble  to  defend  himself 
with  his  sword.  The  dog,  unable  to  grapple  with  an 
armed  man,  ran  several  times  through  the  house,  and 
rushed  into  the  rooms  of  the  journeymen,  which  had  been 
left  open  because  of  the  great  heat.  When  he  found  they 
paid  no  heed  to  his  loud  barking,  he  dragged  their  bed- 
clothes off;  and  when  they  still  heard  nothing,  he  pulled 
6rst  one  and  then  another  by  the  arm  till  he  roused  them, 
and,  barking  furiously,  ran  before  to  show  them  where  he 
wanted  them  to  go.  At  last  it  became  clear  that  they  re- 
fused to  follow  ;  for  the  traitors,  cross  at  being  disturbed, 
threw  stones  and  slicks  at  him  ;  and  this  they  could  well 
do,  for  I  had  ordered  ilieni  to  keep  all  night  a  lamp  alight 
there ;  and  in  the  end  they  shut  their  rooms  tight ;  so  the 
dog,  abandoning  all  hope  of  aid  from  such  rascals,  set  out 
alone  again  on  hts  adventure.  He  ran  down,  and  not 
finding  the  thief  in  the  shop,  flew  after  him.  When  he 
got  at  hiro,  he  tore  the  cape  off  his  back.  It  would  have 
gone   hard  with    the  fellow   had   he  not   called    for  help  to 


r 
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certain  tailors,  praying  them  for  God's  sake  to  save  him 
from  a  mad  dog ;  and  they,  believing  what  he  said,  jumped 
out  and  drove  the  dog  off  with  much  trouble. 

After  sunrise  my  workmen  went  into  the  shop,  and  saw 
that  it  had  been  broken  open  and  all  the  boxes  smashed. 
They  began  to  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices  :  "  Ah,  woe 
is  mc]  Ah,  woe  is  me  I"  The  clamour  woke  me,  and  I 
rushed  out  in  a  panic.  Appearing  thus  before  them,  they 
cried  out :  "  Alas  to  u.s  !  for  we  have  been  robbed  by  some 
one,  who  has  broken  and  borne  everj-thing  away  '  "  These 
words  wrought  so  forcibly  upon  my  mind  that  I  dared  not 
go  to  my  big  chest  and  (ook  if  it  still  held  the  jewels  of  the 
Pope.  So  inten&e  was  the  anxiety,  that  1  seemed  to  lose 
my  eyesight,  and  told  them  they  themselves  must  unlock 
the  chest,  and  see  how  many  of  the  i^ope's  gems  were  miss- 
ing. The  fellows  were  all  of  them  in  their  shirts ;  and 
when,  on  opening  the  chesty  they  saw  the  precious  stones 
and  my  work  with  them,  they  took  heart  of  joy  and  shouted: 
"  There  is  no  harm  done ;  your  piece  and  all  the  stones 
are  here  ;  but  the  thief  has  left  us  naked  to  the  shirt, 
because  last  night,  by  reason  of  the  burning  heat,  we  took 
our  clothes  oft"  in  the  shop  and  left  them  here."  Recovering 
my  senses,  1  thanked  God,  and  said:  "Go  and  get  your- 
selves new  suits  of  clothts  ;  I  will  pay  when  I  hear  at  leisure 
how  the  whole  thing  happened."  What  caused  me  the 
most  pain,  and  made  me  lose  my  senses,  and  lake  fright — 
BO  contrary  to  my  real  nature — was  the  dread  lest  perad- 
venture  folk  should  fancy  I  had  tnimpcd  a  .story  of  the 
robber  up  to  steal  the  jewels.  '  It  had  already  been  said  to 
Pope  Clement  by  one  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  and  by 
others,  that  is,  by  Francesco  del  Nero,  Zana  de'  BJliotti  his 
accountant,  the  Bishop  of  Vasona,  and  several  such  men  :' 
"Why,  most  blessed  Father,  do  you  confide  gems  of  that 
vast  value  to  a  young  fellow,  who  is  all  fire,  more  passionate 

I  OrUicte  people,  wc  cnrt  \nee  ibc  liiahop  of  Vvodo.  He  wis  Cirolamo 
Schto  or  Schirfo,  a  rnCive  of  VicciiM,  lh«  conliiletUial  agent  nnd  amftttof  at 
Clement  VII.,  wha  ubUinei!  the  See  of  VaUon  in  (lie  cunnty  of  AvigDoa  is 
1533,  nnd  died  ftt  Rome  in  1533-  His  successor  tn  the  bbbopric  msTon- 
inturo  Corttti,  the  Usury,  meniioacd  sbove. 
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for  arms  than  for  his  art,  and  not  ^tt  thirty  years  of  age?" 
The  Pope  asked  in  answer  it'  any  one  ol'  them  knew  that  I 
had  dcHic  aught  to  justify  such  suspicions.  Whereto  Fran- 
cesco del  Nero,  his  treasurerj  rephed  :  "■  "  No,  most  blessed 
Father,  because  he  has  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity." 
Whereto  the  Pope  rejoined  :  "  I  regard  him  as  a  thoroughly 
honest  man ;  and  if  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  some  crime 
he  had  committed,  I  should  not  believe  it."  This  was  the 
man  who'caiised  me  the  greatest  torment,  and  who  suddenly 
cane  up  before  my  mind. 

After  telling  the  young  men  to  provide  themselves  with 
fresh  clothes,  I  took  my  piece,  together  with  the  gems, 
setting  them  as  well  as  I  could  in  their  proper  places,  and 
went  off  at  once  with  them  to  the  Pope.  Francesco  del 
Nero  had  already  told  him  something  of  the  trouble  in  my 
shop,  and  had  put  suspicions  in  his  head.  So  then,  taking 
the  thing  rather  ill  than  othenvise,  he  shot  a  furious  glance 
upon  me,  and  cried  haughtily  :  "  What  have  you  come  to 
do  here  ?  What  is  up  ?  "  "  Here  are  all  3'our  precious 
stones,  and  not  one  of  them  is  missing."  At  this  the  Pope's 
face  dearcd,  and  he  said:  "So  then,  you're  welcome."  1 
showed  him  the  piece,  and  while  he  was  inspecting  it,  1 
related  to  him  the  whole  stor}'  of  the  thief  and  of  my  agony, 
and  what  Iiad  been  my  greatest  trouble  in  the  matter. 
During  this  speech,  he  oftentimes  turned  round  to  look  me 
sharply  in  the  eyes;  and  Francesco  del  Nero  being  also  in 
the  presence,  this  seemed  to  make  him  half  son'y  that  he 
had  not  guessed  the  truth.  At  last,  breaking  into  laughter 
at  the  long  talc  I  was  telling,  he  sent  me  off  with  these 
words :  "  Go,  and  take  heed  to  be  an  honest  man,  as  indeed 
1  know  that  you  are." 

'  Varchi  p''^'  "'  ''^ry  ugly  account  of  ihis  man,  Fraiicctco  ilcl  Ncto,  wfio 
WAS  nkhnimed  the  Cra  del  PiaadigUa^  in  hit  History  of  Klarcnce,  book  iii. 
"  In  ihe  whole  ciljr  of  F!»iKrL-c  there  neTCt  wa«  born,  iiv  ray  licUcf,  «  man  of 
mc}i  in«)i|tion  or  of  tuch  loriJid  avniice."     Gioviocontinni;  the  statement. 

•  QuetU  ju  pulit  tht,  TliU  miy  bo  n«ul« :  T%u  mu  iki  citrvmttiiHft 
mkitk. 


I  went  on  working  assiduousiy  at  the  button,  and  at  the 
same  time  laboured  for  the  Mint,  when  certain  pieees  of 
false  money  got  abroad  in  Rome,  stamped  with  my  own 
dies.  They  were  brought  at  once  to  the  Pope,  who,  hear- 
ing things  against  me,  said  to  Giacopo  Balducci,  the  Master 
of  the  Mint,  "Take  every  means  in  your  power  to  find  the 
criminal ;  for  we  arc  sure  that  Benvcnuto  is  an  honest 
fellow."  That  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  faet  my  enemy, 
replied:  "Would  God,  most  blessed  Father,  that  it  may 
turn  out  as  you  say ;  for  we  have  some  proofs  against  him." 
Upon  this  the  Pope  turned  to  the  Governor  of  Rome,  and 
bade  htm  see  he  foimd  the  malefactor.  During  those  days 
the  Pope  sent  for  me,  and  leading  cautiously  in  conversa- 
tion to  the  topic  of  the  coins,  asked  me  at  the  fitting  moment: 
"Benvcnuto,  should  you  have  the  heart  to  coin  false  money?" 
To  this  1  replied  that  I  thought  I  could  do  so  better  than 
all  the  rascals  who  gave  their  minds  to  such  vile  work ;  for 
fellows  who  practise  lewd  trades  of  that  sort  are  not  capable 
of  earning  money,  nor  arc  they  men  of  much  ability.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  with  my  poor  wits  could  gain  enough  to  keep 
me  comfortably;  for  when  I  set  dies  for  the  Mint,  each 
morning  before  dinner  I  put  at  least  three  crowns  into  my 
pocket ;  this  was  the  customary  payment  for  the  dies,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  bore  nie  a  grudge,  because  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  them  cheaper;  so  then,  what  I  earned 
with  God's  grace  and  the  world's,  sufficed  me,  and  by  coin- 
ing false  money  I  should  not  have  made  so  much.  The 
Pope  very  well  perceived  my  drift ;  and  whereas  he  had 
formerly  given  orders  that  they  should  sec  I  did  not  fly 
from  Rome,  he  now  told  them  to  look  well  about  and  have 
no  heed  of  me,  seeing  he  was  ill-disposed  to  anger  me,  and 
in  this  way  run  the  risk  of  losing  me.  The  ofiicials  who 
received  these  orders  were  certain  clerks  of  the  Camera,  who 
made  the  proper  search,  as  was  their  duty,  and  soon  found 
the  rogue.  He  was  a  stamper  in  the  service  of  the  Mint, 
named  Ccsarc  Macherone,  and  a  Roman  citizen.     Togethei — 


I 
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On  that  very  day  as  I  was  passing  through  the  Piazza 
Navona,  and  had  my  fine  retriever  with  nic,  just  when  we 
came  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Bargello,  my  dog  flew  bark- 
ing loudly  inside  the  duor  upon  a  youth,  who  hnd  been 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  a  man  called   Dontiino  (a  goldKmiih 
from    Parma,   ami  a   former  pupil    of  Caradcis^o),   on   the 
charge  of  having  nibbed  him.     The  dog  strove  so  violently 
t.o  tear  the  frllow  tn  pieces,  that  the  constables  were  moved 
to    plt\*.      It  so  happened   that  he  was  pleading    his  own 
cause  with  boldness,  and  Donnino  had  not  evidence  enough 
to  support  the  accusation  ;  and  what  was  more,  one  of  the 
corporals  of  the  guard,    a   Genoese,    was  a   friend   of  the 
jfoiing  man's  father.     The  upshot  was  that,  what  with  the 
dog  and  with  those  other  circiimstanccs,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  releasing  their  prisoner.     When   I  came  up,  the 
liog  had  lost  all  fear  of  sword  or  staves,  and  was  Hyiug 
once  more  at  tlie  young  man  ;   so  they  luld  me  if  I  did  not 
call  the  brute  off  Ihey  would  kill  him.      I  held  him  back  as 
wxll  as  I  was  able  ;   but  just  then  tlie  fellow,  in  the  act  of 
readjusting  his  cape,  let  fall  some  paper  packets  from  the 
hood,  which   Donnino  recognised  as  his  property.      I   too 
recognised  a  little  ring;  whereupon  I  called  out  :  "'ITiis  is 
the  thief  who  broke  into  my  shop  and   robbed   it;   and 
therefore  my  dog  knows  him  ;"  then  1  loosed  the  dog,  who 
flew  again  upon  the  robber.     On  this  the  fellow  craved  for 
mercy,  promising  to  give  back  whatever  he  possessed   of 
mine.      When    I    had   secured   the   dog,   he   proceeded   to 
restore  the  gold  and  silver  and   the  rings  which  he  had 
stolen  from  nie.  and  twenty-five  crowns  in  addition.     Then 
he  cried  once  more  to  me  for  pity.      1  told  him  to  make  his 
peace  with  God,  for  J  should  do  him  neither  good  nor  evil. 
So  1  returned  to  my  business ;  and  a  few  day*  aftenvards, 
Cesare   Macherone,  the  false   coiner,   was  hanged   in  the 

*  The  word  io  Cellini  u  mola/on  di  tetea. 
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Banchi  opposite  the  Mint ;  his  accomplice  was  sent  to  the 
galleys;  the  Genoese  thief  was  hanged  in  the  Campo  di 
Fiore,  while  I  remained  in  better  repute  as  an  honest  man 
than  I  had  enjoyed  before. 

LV. 

When  I  had  nearly  finished  my  piece,  there  happened 
that  terrible  inundation  which  flooded  the  wliole  of  Rome.' 
I  waited  to  see  what  would  happen ;  the  day  was  well-nigh 
spent,  for  the  clocks  struck  twenty-two,  and  tlie  water 
went  on  rising  formidably.  Now  the  front  of  my  liouse 
and  shop  faced  the  Banchi,  but  the  back  was  several  yards 
higher,  because  it  turned  toward  Monte  Giordano;  ac- 
cordingly, bethinking  me  first  of  my  own  safety  and  in  the 
next  place  of  my  honour,  I  filled  my  pockets  with  tlie  jewels, 
and  gave  the  gold-piece  into  the  custody  of  my  workmen, 
and  then  descended  barefoot  from  the  back-windows,  and 
waded  as  well  as  I  could  until  I  reached  Monte  Cavallo. 
There  I  sought  out  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the 
Camera,  and  Bfistiano  Veneziano,  the  painter.  To  the 
former  1  confided  the  precious  stones^  to  keep  in  safety : 
he  had  the  same  regard  for  me  as  though  I  had  been  his 
brother.  A  few  days  later,  when  the  rage  of  the  river  was 
spent,  1  returned  to  my  workshop,  and  finished  the  piece 
with  such  good  fortune,  through  God's  grace  and  ray  own 
great  industry,  that  it  was  held  to  be  the  finest  masterpiece 
which  had  been  ever  seen  in  Rome." 

When  then  I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  he  was  insatiable  in 
praising  me,  and  said  ;  "  Were  I  but  a  wealthy  emperor,  I 
would  give  my  Dcnvcnuto  as  much  land  as  his  eyes  cotild 
sui"vey ;  yet  being  nowadays  but  needy  bankrupt  potentates, 
we  will  at  any  rate  give  him  bread  enough  to  satisfy  bis 
modest  wishes."  I  let  the  Fope  run  on  to  the  end  of  bis 
rhodomontadc,^  and    then  asked    him   for  a  mace-bearer's 

'  Thlt  loolc  place  on  the  8ih  and  9tli  Ociolier  15^ 

'  Tliii  rainouK  mmterptecc  wu  ptc«;[%c<l  in  the  Culle  of  S.  Ai^elo^d 
the  Papal  CnverniDcnii  of  Komc.     I1  wji«  b[ou£hi  out  on  Clirisunai, 
and  S.  Peta's  day*. 

'  Qttella  iiM  tmama  di  fartU. 
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place  which  happened  to  be  vacant.  He  replied  that  he 
would  grant  nic  something  of  far  greater  consequence.  I 
begged  his  Holiness  to  bestow  this  little  thing  on  mc  mean- 
while by  way  of  earnest.  He  began  to  laugh,  and  said  he 
was  willing,  but  that  he  did  not  wish  mc  to  scrv-e,  and  that 
I  must  make  some  arrangement  with  the  other  mace- hearers 
to  be  exempted.  He  would  allow  them  through  me  a  cer- 
tain favour,  for  which  they  had  already  p>etitioncd,  namely, 
the  riglit  of  recoixring  their  fees  at  law.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done;  and  that  mace* bearer's  office  brought  mc 
in  little  less  than  200  crowns  a  year.' 


LVl. 

I  continued  to  work  for  the  Pope,  executing  now  one 
trine  and  now  another,  when  he  commissioned  mc  to 
design  a  chalice  of  exceeding  richness.  So  I  made  both 
drawing  and  model  for  the  piece.  The  latter  was  con- 
stinictcd  of  wood  and  wax.  Instead  of  the  usual  top,  I 
fashioned  three  figures  of  a  fair  size  in  the  round ;  they 
represented  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Corresponding  to 
these,  at  the  base  of  the  cup,  were  three  circular  histories 
in  bas-relief.  One  was  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  the  second 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  third  S.  Peter  crucified  head 
downwards  ;  for  thu-s  I  had  received  commission.  While 
I  had  this  work  in  hand,  the  Pope  was  often  pleased  to 
look  at  it ;  wherefore,  observing  that  his  Holiness  had 
never  thought  again  of  giving  me  anything,  and  knowing 
that  a  post  in  the  I'ionibo  was  vacant,  I  asked  for  this  one 
evening.  The  good  Pope,  quite  oblivious  of  hts  extrava- 
gances at  the  termination  of  the  last  piece,  said  to  me  : 
"  That  post  in  the  Piombo  is  worth  more  than  8cx}  crowns 
a  year,  so  that  if  I  gave  it  you*  you  would  spend  your 
time  in  scratching  your  paunch,^  and  your  magnificenL 
handicraft  would  be  lose,  and   I  should   bear  the  blame." 

'  Cellini  leccivcd  (faU  pott  MDong  the  Mazxieii  [wrliu  miked  like  bcatU» 
before  ibc  Pope)  on  April  14,  1331.  He  teslj^netl  it  in  favoiir  ot  Pielra 
Comaro  of  Vcntcc  in  l>3>. 

'  Graltart  il (or^,  wbidt  I  luvc  tran&latcd  jfrcf  <k/»Mr/uwM<'4i  itcqnirnUnl 
to  twrM  your  thimhi. 


1  replied  at  once  as  thus :  **  Cats  of  a  good  breed  mouse 
better  when  they  are  fat  than  starving ;  and  likewise 
honest  men  who  possess  some  talent,  exercise  it  to  far 
nobler  purport  when  they  have  the  wherewithal  to  live 
abundantly  ;  wherefore  princes  who  provide  such  folk  with 
competences,  let  your  Holiness  take  notice,  are  watering 
the  roots  of  genius  ;  for  genius  and  talent,  at  their  birth, 
come  into  this  world  lean  and  scabby ;  and  your  Holiness 
should  also  know  that  I  never  asked  for  the  place  with  the 
hope  of  getting  it.  Only  too  happy  ]  to  have  that  miser- 
able post  of  mace-bearer  On  the  other  I  built  but  castles 
in  the  air.  Your  Holiness  will  do  well,  since  you  do  not 
care  to  give  it  me,  to  bestow  it  on  a  man  of  talent  who 
descn'es  it,  and  not  upon  some  fat  ignoramus  who  will 
spend  his  time  scratching  his  paunch,  if  I  may  quote  your 
Iloliness's  own  words.  Follow  the  example  of  Pope 
Giulio's  illustrious  memory,  who  conferred  an  office  of  the 
same  kind  upon  Bramante,  that  most  admirable  architect." 

Immediately  on  finishing  this  speech,  1  made  my  bow, 
and  went  oiT  in  a  fury:'  "Then  TBastlallo  Veiieniano  the 
painter  approatli<  J,  ;iiid  said:  "Most  blessed  Father,  may 
your  Holiness  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  one  who  works  as- 
siduously in  the  exercise  of  some  talent;  and  as  your  Holi- 
ness knows  that  1  am  diligent  in  my  art,  I  beg  that  I  may 
he  thought  worthy  of  it."  The  Pope  replied  :  "  That  devil 
Benvenuto  will  not  brook  rebuke.  I  was  inclined  to  give 
it  him,  but  it  is  not  ri^ht  to  be  so  haughty  with  a  Pope. 
Therefore  t  do  not  well  know  what  I  am  to  do/'  The 
Bishop  of  Vasona  then  came  up,  and  put  in  a  word  for 
Bastiano,  saying :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  Benvenuto  is  but 
young  ;  and  a  sword  becomes  him  belter  than  a  friar's  frock. 
Let  your  Holiness  give  the  place  to  this  ingenious  person 
Bastiano.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  be  able  to  bestow 
on  Benvenuto  a  good  thing,  perhaps  more  suitable  to  him 
than  this  would  be."  Then  the  Pope,  turning  to  Messcr 
Bartolommeo  Valori,  told  him  ;  "  When  next  you  raccl 
Benvenuto,  let  htm  know  from  me  that  it  was  be  who  got 
that  office  in  the  I'iombo  for  Bastiano  the  painter,  and  add 
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that  he  may  reckon  on  obtaining  the  next  considerable  place 
that  falls;  meanwhile  let  him  look  to  his  behaviour,  and 
finish  my  commissions."  ' 

The  followhig  evening,  two  hours  after  sundown,  I  met 
Mcsser  Bartoltmimeo  Valori  -  at  the  corner  of  the  Mint ;  he 
was  preceded  by  two  torches,  and  was  going  in  haste  to 
the  Hope,  who  had  sent  for  him.  On  my  taking  ofl"  my  hat, 
he  stopped  and  called  mc,  and  reported  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  all  the  messages  the  Pope  had  sent  me.  1  replied 
that  I  should  ccimpletc  my  work  with  greater  diligence  and 
application  than  any  I  had  yet  aciomptedj  but  without  the 
least  hope  of  having  any  reward  whatever  from  the  Pope. 
Mc99cr  nartotommeo  reproved  me,  saying  that  this  was  not 
the  wa}'  in  which  one  ought  to  reply  to  the  advances  of  a 
Pope.  I  answered  that  I  should  be  mad  to  reply  otherwise 
— mad  if!  based  my  hopes  on  such  promises,  being  certain 
to  get  nothing.      So  I  departed,  and  went  off  to  my  business. 

Messer  Bartolommeo  must  have  reported  my  ^^j^tciqua 
apcechca  to  the  Poge,  and  more  perhaps  than  I  had  really 
said  ;  i^or  his  flohness  waited  above  two  months  before  he 
sent  to  me,  and  during  that  while  nothing  would  have  in- 
duced  me  to  go  uncalled 'for  to  Ihd  paTace^  Vet  he  was 
dyuiff^ltll!  nTTpatlVllee  lu  see  the  chalice,  and  commissioned 
Uesscr  Ruberto  Pucci  to  give  heed  to  what  1  was  about.' 
That  right  worthy  fellow  came  daily  to  visit  me,  and  always 
gave  mc  some  kindly  word,  which  I  returned.  The  time  was 
drawing  nigh  now  for  tlie  Pope  to  travel  toward  Bologna ;  * 

I  *  The  ofBcr  of  tl>c  I'iombo  in  liximc  w»(  a.  bures.li  in  wliich  leaden  tealt 
-«cn  gppcti<l«d  lo  Bulls  and  tntUumeiiU  of  Uatc.  It  cvmnined  fgr  n  long  lime 
in  the  mikU  of  the  Cbi«rciiuis ;  but  H  used  aUo  to  be  conferced  on  laymen, 
among  vrhoni  wcte  Brcmixnle  and  Sebn^tiano  <3el  Piombo.  When  the  letter 
obtained  it,  Im-  ne^le>::M  bi<i  art  and  gave  himHlf  np  to  "KrMching  his 
fMnncb,"  fts  Cellini  preuicteO. 

*  ButotoDinieo  or  Ua«;io  V^ilari,  s  devoted  ndhereni  of  the  Mediei,  played 
an  important  part  in  Fluicnline  tii&tory.  I^e  wai  Clrmcnt'i  commtifaiy  to 
the  Pnnte  of  Oiani^e  during  the  »icg«.  Afieiwardt,  fe«ling  himwlf  ill  irfiaid 
for  kb  sctvi'.-ri,  he  jolnetl  Filippo  Sttvui  in  his  op|>oHtiuii  lo  the  Mcdicean 
mlc,  and  wa«  beheaded  in  t5J7,  logetlier  witli  his  son  and  a  nq^faen*. 

*  Roberto  Pucci  was  aouthei:  of  the  dcrulcd  Mrdlccan  pn.iiiM.na  who  re- 
mxined  true  lo  bit  cohian.  He  sal  antoni;  ihe  foity-cigbl  sciut;0rs  of  Ales- 
mndn^  and  «u  made  ■  Cnrdinal  by  Paul  111.  in  ij,^. 

*  On  Novewihrr  18.  1531,  Clement  went  to  mccl  Charles  V.  at  Bologiia, 
whCTV,  in  15191  he  bad  already  givEn  him  t)ic  Imperial  ciuwn. 
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so  at  last,  perceiving  that  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to  him, 
he  made  Messer  Ruberto  bid  mc  bring  my  work,  that  he 
might  sec  how  I  was  getting  on.  Accordingly,  I  took  it; 
and  having  shown,  as  the  piece  itself  proved,  that  the  most 
important  part  was  finished,  I  begged  him  to  advance  me 
five  hundred  crowns,  partly  on  account,  and  partly  because 
I  wanted  gold  to  complete  the  chahce.  The  Pope  said : 
"  Go  on,  go  on  at  work  till  it  is  finished."  I  answered,  as 
I  took  my  leave,  that  I  would  finish  it  if  he  paid  me  the 
money.     And  so  I  went  away. 


LVII. 

When  the  Pope  took  his  journey   to   Bologna,    he   left 

Cardinal  Salviati  as  Legate  of  Rome,  and  gave  him  commis- 
sion lo  push  the  work  that  I  was  doing  forward,  adding  : 
"  Benvenuto  is  a  fellow  who  esteems  his  own  great  talents 
but  slightly,  and  us  less  ;  look  to  it  then  that  you  keep  him 
always  going,  so  that  I  may  find  the  chalice  Bnished  on 
my  return." 

That  beast  of  a  Cardinal  sent  for  me  after  eight  days, 
bidding  me  bring  the  piece  up.  On  this  I  went  to  him 
without  the  piece.  No  sooner  had  I  shown  my  face,  than 
he  called  out :  "  Where  is  that  onion-stew  of  yours  ? '  Have 
you  got  it  ready  ?  "  I  answered  :  "  O  mo.^t  reverend  Mon- 
signor,  I  have  not  got  my  onion-stew  ready,  nor  shall  I  make 
it  ready,  unless  you  give  me  onions  to  concoct  it  with."  At 
these  words,  the  Cardinal,  who  looked  more  like  a  donkey 
than  a  man,  turned  uglier  by  half  than  he  was  naturally ; 
and  wanting  at  once  to  cut  the  matter  short,  cried  out :  "  I'll 
send  you  to  a  galley,  and  then  perhaps  you'll  have  the  grace  * 
to  go  on  with  your  labour."  The  bestial  manners  of  the 
man  made  me  a  beast  too  ;  and  I  retorted :  "  Monsignor, 
send  me  to  the  galleys  when  I've  done  deeds  worthy  of  ihcm  ; 
but  for  my  present  laches,  I  snap  my  fnigers  at  your  galleys : 

■  Ci/^lata.  Litenlljr,  a  ihow  of  oniont  and  pumpkins;  metaphoncaJlr,  ■ 
m»i,  |p.!limaurry. 

'  Arai  di  graaa  ii.  I  Rin  not  ime  whether  I  liave  gircn  the  ricbl  thadeof 
meaning;  in  the  text  abovL-.    It  roa^  mean  :   Ytm  wiU he  ^rmiluJ, 
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arid  what  is  more,  I  tell  you  that,  just  because  of  you,  I  will 
not  set  hand  further  to  my  piece.  Don't  send  lor  mc  again, 
for  I  won't  appear,  no,  not  if  you  sunimon  me  by  the  police." 
After  this,  the  good  Cardinal  tried  several  times  to  let 
me  know  that  I  ought  to  go  on  working,  and  to  bring  him 
what  1  was  doing  to  look  at.  I  only  told  his  messengers  : 
"  Say  to  Monsignor  that  he  must  send  rae  onions,  if  he  wants 
me  to  get  my  stew  ready."  Nor  gave  I  ever  any  other 
answer  ;  so  that  he  threw  up  the  commission  in  despair. 

LVIII. 


^ 


The  Pope  came  back  from  Bologna,  and  sent  at  once  for 
mc,  because  the  Cardinal  had  written  the  worst  he  could  of 
my  afiairs  in  his  despatches.  He  was  in  the  hottest  rage 
imaginable,  and  bade  me  come  upon  the  instant  with  my 
piece.  I  obeyed.  Now,  while  the  Pope  was  staying  at 
Boktgna,  1  had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  so  painful  that  1  scarce  could  go  on  living  for  the 
torment ;  and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  1  had  not  carried 
out  my  work.  The  trouble  was  so  serious  that  1  expected 
for  certain  to  be  left  without  my  eyesight ;  and  I  had  reckoned 
up  the  sum  on  which  i  could  subsist,  if  I  were  blind  for  life. 
Upon  the  way  to  the  Pope,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  what 
X  should  put  forward  to  e.\cuse  myself  for  not  having  been 
able  to  advance  his  work.  I  thought  that  while  he  was 
inspecting  the  chalice,  1  might  tcU  him  of  my  personal  em- 
barrassments. However,  I  was  unable  to  do  so ;  for  when 
]  arrived  in  the  presence,  he  broke  out  coarsely  at  me : 
**Come  here  with  your  work  ;  is  it  finished?"  I  displayed 
it  ;  and  his  temper  rising,  he  exclaimed  :  '*  In  God's  truth 
tcU  thee,  thou  that  makcst  it  thy  business  to  hold  no  man 
regard,  that,  were  it  not  for  decency  and  order,  I  would 
have  thee  chucked  together  with  thy  work  there  out  of 
.windows."  Accordingly,  when  1  perceived  that  the  Pope 
Jj»d  become  no  better  than  a  vicious  beast,  my  chief  anxiety 
was  how  I  could  manage  to  withdraw  from  his  presence.  So, 
Ki'hilc  he  went  on  bullying,  I   tucked  the  piece  beneath  my 
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cape,  and  muttered  under  my  breath  :  "The  whole  worM' 
could  not  compel  a  blind  man  to  execute  such  things  as 
these."  Raising  his  voice  still  higher,  the  Pope  shouted  : 
"  Come  here  ;  what  say'st  thou  ?  "  I  stayed  in  two  minds, 
whether  or  not  to  dash  at  full  speed  down  ilic  staircase; 
then  I  took  my  decision  and  threw  myself  upon  my  knees, 
shouting  as  loudly  as  I  could,  for  he  too  had  not  ceased  from 
shoulnig :  "  If  an  inSrmity  has  blinded  mr,  am  I  bound  to 
gu  on  working  ?  "  He  retorted  :  "  You  saw  well  enough 
to  make  your  way  hither,  and  I  don't  belicvr  one  word  of 
what  you  say.  "  I  answered,  for  I  noticed  he  had  dropped 
his  voice  a  little  :  *'  Let  your  Holiness  inquire  of  your  phy- 
sician, and  you  will  find  the  truth  out."  He  said:  "So 
ho  !  softly ;  at  leisure  we  shall  hear  if  what  you  say  is  so." 
Then,  perceiving  that  he  was  willing  to  give  mc  hearing.  I 
added  :  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  cause  of  this  great 
trouble  which  has  happened  to  mc,  is  Cardinal  Salviati  ;  for 
he  sent  to  me  immediately  after  your  Holincss's  departure, 
and  when  I  presented  myself,  he  called  my  work  a  stew  of 
onions,  and  told  mc  he  would  send  me  Co  complete  it  in  a 
galley  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  upon  me  of  his  knavish 
words,  that  in  my  passion  I  feit  my  face  in  fUmc.  and  so  in- 
tolerable a  heat  attacked  my  eyes  that  1  could  not  find  mjr 
own  way  home.  Two  days  afterwards,  cataracts  fell  od 
both  my  eyes  ;  I  quite  lost  my  sight,  and  after  your  Holi- 
ncss's departure  1  have  been  unable  to  work  at  all." 

Rising  from  my  knees,  1  left  the  presence  without  further 
license.      It  was  afterwards  reported  to  mc  that  the  Pope 
had  said  :   "  One  can  give  commissions,  but  not  the  prudence 
to  perform  them.     1  did  not  tell  the  Cardinal  to  go  so  brutally 
about  this  business.'      If  it  is  true  that  he  is  suffering  from 
his  eyes,  of  which  I  shall  get  information  through fny  doctor^ 
one  ought  to  make  allowance  for  him."    A  great  gcnttcfflan^ 
intimate  with  the   Pope,  and  a  man  of  very  distinguished^ 
parts,  happened  to  be  present.     He  asked  who  I  was,  usin^^ 
terms  like  these  :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  pardon  if  I  put        ; 
question.      I  have  seen  you  yield  at  one  and  the  same  tiir~^k. 

*  Cht  mtttesii  lanta  maisa. 
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to  ihe  hottest  anger  1  ever  observed,  and  then  to  the 
wannest  compassion ;  so  1  beg  your  Holiness  to  tell  me 
who  tlie  man  is  ;  for  if  he  Is  a  person  worthy  to  be  helped, 
I  can  teach  him  a  secret  which  may  cure  him  of  that  in- 
firmity." The  Pope  replied  :  "  He  is  the  greatest  artist 
who  was  ever  bora  in  his  own  craft ;  one  day,  when  we 
are  together,  I  will  show  you  some  of  his  marvellous  works, 
and  the  man  himself  to  boot ;  and  I  shall  be  plca»cd  if  we 
can  see  our  way  toward  doing  something  to  assist  him." 
Three  days  after  this,  the  Pope  sent  for  mc  after  dinner- 
time,  and  I  found  that  great  noble  in  the  presence.  On  my 
arrival,  the  Pope  had  my  cope-button  brought,  and  1  in  Ihc 
meantime  drew  forth  ray  chalice.  The  noblemaji  said,  on 
looking  at  it,  that  be  had  never  seen  a  more  stupendous 
piece  of  work.  When  the  button  came,  he  was  still  more 
struck  with  wonder:  and  looking  me  straight  in  ttie  face, 
he  added:  "The  man  is  young,  I  trow,  to  be  so  able 
in  his  art,  and  still  apt  enough  to  learn  much,"  He  then 
asked  me  what  my  name  was.  I  answered  :  '•  My  name  is 
Benvenuto."  He  replied  :  "  And  Benvenuto  shall  I  be  this 
day  to  you.  Take  flower-de-luces,  stalk,  blossom,  root, 
together ;  then  decoct  them  over  a  slack  fire ;  and  with  the 
liquid  tiathe  your  eyes  several  times  a  day ;  j*oii  will  most 
certainly  be  cured  of  that  weakness  ;  but  sec  that  you  purge 
first,  and  then  go  foriA'ard  with  the  lotion."  The  Pope  gave 
me  some  kind  words,  and  so  I  went  away  half  satisfied. 


LIX. 


It  was  true  indeed  that  I  had  got  the  sickness ;  but  ] 
believe  1  caught  it  from  that  fine  young  scrvant-girl  whom 
I  was  keeping  when  my  house  was  robbed.  The  French 
disease,  for  it  was  that,  remained  in  mc  n»orc  than  four 
months  dormant  before  it  showed  itself,  and  then  it  broke 
out  over  my  whole  body  at  one  instant.  It  was  not  like 
what  one  conmionly  obser^'es,  but  covered  my  llcsh  with 
certain  blisters,  of  the  size  of  sixpences,  and  rose-coloured. 
'Hie  doctors  would  not  call  it  the  French  disease,  albeit  1 
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told  them  why  3  thought  It  was  that.  I  went  on  treating 
myself  according  to  their  methods,  but  derived  no  beiiefiL 
At  last,  therij  1  resolved  on  taking  the  wood,  against  the 
advice  of  the  first  physicians  in  Rome; '  and  I  took  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  disciplinf  and  rules  of  abstinence  that 
could  be  thought  of;  and  after  a  few  days,  I  perceived  in 
me  a  great  amendment.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  days  I  was  cured  and  as  sound  as  a  fish  in  the  water. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  sought  to  mend  my  shattered 
health,  and  with  this  view  1  bt.'took  myself  to  shnoting  when 
the  winter  came  in.  That  amusement,  however,  led  me  to 
expose  myself  to  wind  and  water,  and  to  staying  out  in 
marsh-lands;  so  thrjt,  after  a  fctv  days,  I  fell  a  hundred 
times  more  ill  than  1  had  been  before.  I  put  myself  once 
more  under  doctors'  orders,  and  attended  to  their  direc- 
tions, but  grew  always  worse.  When  the  fever  fell  upon 
me,  I  resolved  on  having  recourse  again  to  the  wood  ;  but 
the  doctors  forbade  it,  saying  that  if  I  took  it  with  the  fever 
on  me,  1  should  not  have  a  week  to  live.  However,  I  made 
my  mind  up  to  disobey  their  orders,  observed  the  same  diet 
as  I  had  formerly  adopted,  and  after  drinking  the  decoction 
four  days,  was  wholly  rid  of  fever,  My  health  impro\"ed 
enormously ;  and  while  1  was  following  this  cure,  1  went 
on  always  working  at  the  models  of  the  chalice.  1  may 
add  that,  during  the  time  of  that  strict  abstinence,  1  pro- 
duced finer  things  and  of  more  exquisite  invention  than  at 
any  other  period  of  my  life.  After  Bfty  days  my  healtJi 
was  re-established,  and  I  continued  with  the  utmost  care  to 
keep  it  and  confirm  it.  When  at  last  I  ventured  to  relax 
my  rigid  diet^  1  found  myself  as  wholly  free  from  those 
infirmities  ns  though  I  had  been  born  again.  Although  1. 
took  plcasiirc  in  fortifying  the  health  1  so  much  longed  for.^ 
yet  I  never  left  off  working ;  both  the  chalice  and  the  Miiw 
had  certainly  as  much  of  my  attention  as  was  due  to  thi 
and  to  myself. 


1  That  U,  Guiicnm,  C3.11cd  by  the  Iixliuis  /^a  unto. 
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It   happened    that   Cardinal    Salviati,    who,    as    I    I 
related,  entertained  an  old  hostility  against  mc,  had  been 
appointed    Legate    to     Parnia.        In    that    city    a    certain 
Milanese  goldsmith,  named  Tobbia,  was  taken  up  for  false 
coining,   and   condemned   to    the    gallows   and   the   siaki^^ 
Representations  in  liis   favour,  as  being   a  man  of  grea^^ 
ability,  were  made   to   the   Cardinal,   who  suspended   the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  wrote  to  the  Pope,  saying 
the  best  goldsmith  in  the  world  had  come  into  his  hands, 
sentenced  to  death  for  coining  false  money,   but  that  he 
was  a  good  simple  fellow,  who  could  plead  in  his  excuse 
that  he  had  taken   counsel  with   his   confessor,   and    had 
received,   as   he  said,    from   him   permission    to    do    this.   *- 
Thereto  he  added  :  *'  If  you  send  for  this  great  artist  to 
Rome,  your   Moliness  will    bring   down   the  overweening 
arrogance  of  your  favourite   Ilcnvcnuto,   and    I   am   puite 
certain  that  Tobbia's  work  will  please  you  far  more  tlia^H 
his."     The   Pope  accordingly  sent  lor  him  at  once;  and^ 
whcii  the  man  arrived,  he  made  us  both  appear  befurc  hlra^^ 
aod   comuiissJoned   each   of   us    to    I'urnisli   a   design   fc^H 
mounting  an   unicorn's   iiorn,    the  finest    which   had   ever 
been  seen,  and  which  had   been  sold  fur   17,000  ducats  of 
the  Camera.     The  Pope  meant  to  gt\-e  it  to  King  Francis  ; 
but  fin^t  he  wished  it  richly  set  in   gold,  and  ordered  us  to 
make  sketches  for  this  purpusc.     Wlicn  they  were  finished, 
we  took  them  to  the   Pope.     That  of  Tobbia  was  in  the 
Torm  of  a  candlestick,   the   horn   being  stuck  in   it  like  a 
candle,  and  at  the  base  of  the   piece  he  had  iotroduce^^ 
four  little  unicorns'  heads  of  a  very  poor  design.      When^^H 
saw  the  thing,  I  could  not   refrain  from  laughing  gently  in 
my  sleeve.    The  Pope  noticed  this,  and  cried  :  "  Mere,  show 
me  your  sketch  1"     It  was  a  single  unicorn's  head,  propor- 
tioned in  size  to  the  horn.      1  had  designed  the  finest  head 
imaginable ;  for  I  took  it  partly  from  the  horse  and  partly 
from  the  stag,  enriching  it  with  fantastic  mane  and  other 
ornaments.     Accordingly,   no   sooner   was    it   seen,   than 
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every  one  decided  in  my  favour.  There  were,  however, 
present  at  the  competition  certain  Milanese  gentlemen  of 
the  first  consequence,  who  said  :  "  Most  blessed  Father, 
your  Holiness  is  sending  this  magnificent  present  into 
France ;  please  to  reflect  that  the  French  are  people  of  no 
culture,  and  will  not  understand  the  excellence  of  Ben- 
venuto's  work  ;  pyxes  like  this  one  of  Tobbia's  will  suit 
their  taste  well,  and  these  too  can  be  finished  quicker.' 
Bcnvcnuto  will  devote  himself  to  completing  your  chalice, 
and  you  will  get  two  pieces  done  in  the  same  time;  more- 
over, this  |joor  man,  whom  you  have  brought  to  Rome,  will 
have  the  chance  to  be  employed."  The  Pope,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  his  chalice,  very  willingly  adopted  the 
advice  of  the  Milanese  gentlefolk. 

Next  day,  therefore,  he  commissioned  Tobhia  to  mount 
the  imicorn'51  hnm,  nnd  sent  his  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
to  bid  mc  fini.ih  the  chalice.'  I  replied  that  1  desired 
nothing  in  the  world  more  than  to  complete  the  beautiful 
work  I  had  begun  :  and  if  the  material  had  been  anything 
but  gold,  I  could  very  easily  have  done  so  by  myself;  but 
it  being  gold,  his  Holiness  must  give  me  some  of  ilie  metal 
if  he  wanted  me  to  get  through  with  my  work.  To  this 
the  vulgar  courtier  answered:  "Zounds!  don't  ask  the 
Pope  for  gold,  unless  you  mean  to  drive  him  into  such  a 
fury  as  will  ruin  y.ou,"  1  said:  "Oh,  my  good  lord,  will 
your  lordship  please  to  tell  me  how  one  can  make  bread 
without  Hour?  Even  so  without  gold  this  piece  of  mine 
cannot  be  finished."  'ITie  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  having 
an  inkling  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  told  mc  he  should 
report  all  I  had  spoken  to  his  Holiness;  and  this  he  did. 
The  Pope  flew  into  a  bestial  passion,  and  swore  he  would 
wait  to  sec  if  I  was  so  mad  as  not  to  finish  it.  More  than 
two  months  passed  thus ;  and  though   I   had   declared    I 

'  Tb«  woid  I  hxve  traiulalcd  />jfjcft  is  fii«rfi,  veneU  for  holding  llw 
Eacharisl. 

*  The  Muier  of  ilie  Wardrobe  wu  nt  thai  lime  Gioiranni  Aleotii.  I  need 
hanlljr  remind  my  tcailcrt  tbat  Gtmrdawoia  at  waidrobe  wu  tlic  ntiartineiit 
In  n  palace  whc'e  atdk,  y\a.K,  fcrniiore,  find  elolhet  were  stoicJ.  We  sball 
find,  when  w« come  to  Cellini's  service  under  Duke  CosJmo,  that  princes  s|>ent 
much  a(  iheii  ticoc  in  this  place. 
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would  not  give  a  stroke  to  the  chalice,  I  did  not  do  so,  but 
always  went  on  working  with  the  greatest  interest.  When 
he  perceived  I  was  not  going  to  bring  it,  he  began  to 
display  real  displeasure,  and  protested  he  would  punish 
me  in  one  way  or  another. 

A  jeweller  from  Milan  in  the  Papal  service  happened  to 
be  present  when  these  words  were  spoken.  He  was  called 
Pompeo,  and  was  closely  related  to  Mcsscr  Trajano,  the 
most  favoured  servant  of  Pope  Clement.  The  two  men 
came,  upon  a  common  understanding,  to  him  and  said : 
"  If  your  Holiness  were  to  deprive  Benvenuto  of  the  Mint, 
perhaps  he  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  complete  the 
chalice."  To  this  the  Pope  answered  :  "  No ;  two  evil 
things  would  happen  :  first,  1  should  be  ill  served  in  the 
Mint,  which  concerns  me  greatly ;  and  secondly,  1  should 
certainly  not  get  the  chalice."'  The  two  Milanese,  observ- 
ixig  the  Pope  indisposed  towards  me,  at  last  so  far  prevailed 
that,  he  deprived  me  of  the  Mint,  and  gave  it  to  a  young 
Pcrugian,  commonly  known  as  Fagiuolo.'  Pompeo  came 
to  inform  me  that  his  HoJiiu-ss  had  taken  my  place  in  the 
Mint  away,  and  that  if  1  did  not  finish  the  chalice,  he 
would  ticprivc  me  of  other  things  besides.  I  retorted  : 
"  Tell  his  Holiness  that  he  has  deprived  himself  and  not 
me  of  the  Mint,  and  that  he  will  be  doing  the  same  with 
regard  to  those  other  things  of  which  )ic  speaks;  and  that 
if  he  wants  to  confer  the  post  on  mc  again,  nothing  will 
induce  mc  to  accept  it."  'J'he  graceless  and  unlucky  fellow 
went  off  hkc  an  arrow  to  find  the  Pope  and  report  this 
conversation  ;  he  added  also  something  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Eight  days  later,  the  Pope  sent  the  same  man  to 
tell  mc  that  he  did  not  mean  me  to  finish  the  chalice,  and 
wanted  to  have  it  back  precisely  at  the  point  lo  which  I 
bad  already  brought  it.  I  told  Pompeo:  "Tins  thing  is 
not  like  Uie  Mint,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  away  ; 
but  five  hundred  crowns  which  1  rc-ceived  belong  to  his 
tiohness,  and  I  am  ready  to  return  them  ;  the  piece  itself  is 

>  VftNui  DimiloM  a  GiFolamo  Fa^iuoll,  wliu  Qoviishcd  at  this  period,  but 
eaSa  luB  B  Bolegsese. 
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mine,  and  with  it  I  shall  do  what  I  think  best."  Pompeo  ran 
oflF  to  report  my  speech,  together  with  some  biting  words 
which  in  my  righteous  anger  I  had  let  lly  at  himself. 


LXI. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  on  a  Thursday,  there  came 
to  mc  two  favourite  Chamberlains  of  his  Holiness;  one  of 
them  is  ah'vc  now,  and  a  bishop  ;  he  was  catted  Mcsser 
Pier  Giovanni,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe  ;  the  other 
could  claim  nobler  birth,  but  his  name  has  escaped  mc.  On 
arriving  they  spoke  as  follows :  "  The  Pope  has  sent  us, 
Benvenuto ;  and  since  you  have  not  chosen  to  comply  with 
his  request  on  «asy  terms,  his  commands  now  are  that 
either  you  should  give  us  up  his  piece,  or  that  we  should  take 
you  to  prison."  Thereupon  1  looked  them  very  cheerfully 
in  the  face,  replying  :  "  My  lords,  if  I  were  to  give  the 
work  to  his  Holiness,  I  should  be  giving  what  is  mine  and 
not  his,  and  at  present  I  have  no  intention  to  make  him 
this  gift.  I  have  brought  it  far  forward  with  great  labour, 
and  du  not  want  it  to  go  into  tlie  hands  of  some  ignorant 
beast  who  will  destroy  it  with  no  trouble."  While  I  spoke 
thus,  the  goldsmilh  Tobbia  was  standing  by,  who  even 
presumptuously  asked  mo  for  the  models  also  of  my  work. 
What  1  retorted,  in  words  worthy  of  such  a  rascal,  need 
not  here  be  repented.  Then,  when  those  gentlemen,  the 
Chambcrtain.s,  kept  urging  me  to  do  rjuickly  what  1  meant 
to  do,  I  told  them  I  was  ready.  So  I  took  my  cape  up, 
and  before  I  left  the  shop,  I  turned  to  an  image  of  Christ, 
with  solemn  reverence  and  cap  in  hand,  praying  as  thus: 
"  O  gracious  and  undying,  just  and  holy  our  Lord,  all  the 
things  thou  docst  are  according  to  thy  justice,  which  hat 
no  peer  on  earth.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  cxactl 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  and  that  up  to  this  hour  I  wa 
never  threatened  with  a  prison  for  any  of  my  actions.  No 
that  it  is  thy  will  that  I  should  go  to  prison,  with  all  m 
heart  I  tliank  thee  for  this  dispensation."  Thereat  I  turn 
round  to  the  two  Chamberlains,  and  addressed  them  wi 


a  certain  lowering  look  I  have  :  "  A  man  of  my  quality 
deserved  no  meaner  catchpoles  than  your  lordshijis  :  place 
me  between  you,  and  take  me  as  your  prisoner  where  you 
likc."''Tho5e  two  gentlemen,  with  the  most  perfect  manners, 
burst  out  lanj^hing,  and  put  me  between  them  ;  and  so  we 
went  off,  talking  pleasantly,  until  they  brought  me  to  the 
Governor  of  Rome,  who  was  called  II  Magalotto.'  When  I 
reached  him  (and  the  Procurator- Fiscal  was  with  him,  both 
waiting  for  me),  the  Pope's  Chamberlains,  still  laughing, 

»S9iid  to  the  Governor  :  "  We  give  up  to  you  this  prisoner  ; 
now  see  you  take  good  care  of  him.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  acted  in  the  place  of  your  agents ;  for  Benvenuto  has 
told  us  that  this  being  his  first  arrest,  he  deserved  no  catch- 
polcs  of  inferior  station  than  we  are."  Jmniediatcly  on 
leaving  us,  they  sought  the  Pope ;  and  when  lliey  had 
minutely  related  the  whole  matter,  he  made  at  first  as  though 
he  would  give  way  to  passion,  but  afterwards  he  put  control 
L     upon  himself  and  laughed,  because  there  were  then  in  the 

■  presence  certain  lords  and  cardinals,  my  friends,  who  had 
"  warmly  espoused  my  cause. 

«  Meanwhile,  the   Governor  and  the  Fiscal  were  at  me, 

■  partly  bullying,  partly  expostulating,  partly  giving  advice, 
"  and  saying  it  was  only  reason  that  a  man  who  ordered  work 

from  another  should  be  able  to  withdraw   it  at  his  choice, 
tod  in  any  way  which  he  thought  best     To  this  I  replied 
that  such  proceedings  were  not  warranted  by  justice,  neither 
could  a  Pope  act  thus  ;  for  that  a  Pope  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  certain  petty  tyrant  princes,  who  treat  their  folk  as 
badly  as  they  can,  without  regard  to  law  or  justice;  and  so 
^  Vicar  of  Christ  may  not  commit  any  of  these  acts  of 
'rolencc.      Thereat  the  Governor,  assuming  his  police-court 
le  of  threatening  and   bullying,  began  to  say  :    "  Bon- 
»to,  ncnvcnulo,  you  are  going  about  to  make  me  treat 
■''*"  as  you  deserve."     "  You  will  treat  me  with  honour  and 
^*""tesy,  if  you  wish  to  act  as  I'dcscrve."     Taking  me  up 
"v^tTx^  he  cried:   "Send  for  the  work  at  once,  and  don't 
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*Corio  MagaloUi  was  &  Romin.  The  Piocuialoi-Viscal  w«  then 
^^Ito  Volenti.  MigalaUi  is  said  to  have  dischuccd  Itii  olTice  wllH 
***«8eTeriiy,  and  to  lia*c  tiut  great  risks  of  his  life  in  con*«lo«ncie. 
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wait  for  n  second  ordpr."  1  responded  ;  "  My  lords,  grant 
mc  the  favour  of  being  ittlowcd  to  saj"  four  more  words  in 
my  defence."  The  Fiscal,  who  was  a  far  more  reasonable 
agent  of  police  than  the  Governor,  turned  to  him  and  said  ; 
"  Monsignor,  suppose  wc  let  him  say  a  hundred  words,  if 
he  likes :  so  long  as  be  gives  up  the  work,  tliat  is  enough 
for  us."  r  spoke  :  *'  If  any  man  yoii  like  to  name  had 
ordered  a  palace  or  a  house  to  be  built,  he  could  with  justice 
tell  the  master-mason  :  '  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  on  work- 
ing at  my  house  or  palace ; '  and  after  paying  him  his  labour, 
he  would  have  the  right  to  dismiss  him.  l-ikcwisc,  if  a 
nobleman  gave  commission  for  a  jewel  of  a  thousand  crowns' 
value  to  be  set,  when  he  saw  that  the  jeweller  was  not 
serving  him  according  to  his  desire,  he  could  say:  'Give 
me  back  my  stone,  for  I  do  not  want  your  work.'  But  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  none  of  those  considerations  apply  ;  there 
is  neither  house  nor  jewel  here ;  nobody  can  command  mc 
further  than  that  I  should  return  the  five  hundred  crowns 
wliicli  1  have  had.  Therefore,  monsignori,  do  everything 
you  can  do;  for  you  will  get  nothing  from  me  beyond  the 
five  hundred  crowns.  Go  and  say  this  to  the  Pope.  Your 
threats  do  not  frighten  mc  at  all  ;  for  I  am  an  honest  man, 
and  stand  in  no  fear  of  my  sins."  The  Governor  and 
Fiscal  rose,  and  said  they  were  going  to  the  Pope,  and 
should  rcCum  with  orders  which  I  should  soon  learn  to  my 
cost.  So  I  remained  there  under  guard.  I  walked  up  and 
down  a  large  hall,  and  they  were  about  three  hours  away 
before  they  came  back  from  the  Pope.  In  that  while  the 
flower  of  our  nation  among  the  merchants  came  to  \*isit  me^ 
imploring  me  not  to  persist  in  contending  with  a  Pope,  for 
this  might  be  the  ruin  of  mc.  I  answered  them  that  I  had 
made  my  mind  up  quite  w^  what  I  wished  to  da 
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No  sooner  had  the  Governor  returned,  together  with  the 
Procurator,  from  the  palace,  than  he  sent  for  mc,  and  spoke 
to  this  effect ;  "  Benvenuto,  I   am  certainly  sorry  lo  come 
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fcack  from   the  Pope  with  such  commands  as   I   have  re- 
ceived ;  you  must  either  produce  the  chalice  on  the  instant, 
^3r  look  to  your  affairs."     Then   I   replied  that  "  inasmuch 
s»s  1  had  never  to  that  hour  believed  a  holy  Vicar  of  Christ 
crould  commit  an  unjust  act,  so  I  should  like  to  sec  it  before 
I   did  believe  it ;  therefore  do  the  utmost  that  you  can." 
"J  he  Governor  rejoined  :    "  I    have   to   report   a   coupJc  of 
iwt)rds  more  from  the  Pope  to  you,  and  then  I  will  cvecute 
the  orders  given  mc.     He  says  that  you  mu.st  bring  your 
"nrork  to  mc  here,  and  that  after  I   have  seen  it  put  into 
a  box  and  sealed,  I  must  take  it  to  him.     He  engages  his 
woi-<j  not  to  break  the  seal,  and  to  return  the  pica:  to  you 
unt<;»uclied.      But   this   much   he  wants   to   have  done,  in 
ord^^  to  preser\*e  his  own  honour  in  the  aflair."     In  return 
to    t,tis  speech,  I  answered,  laughing,  that  I   would  very 
willingly  give  up  my  work  in  the  way  he  mentioned,  be- 
^^us.^  I  should  be  glad  to  know  for  certain  what  a  Pope's 
worci  was  really  worth. 

■^Vccordingly,  I  sent  for  my  piece,  and  having  had  it 
^^■-led  as  dcscribedj  gave  it  up  to  him.  The  Governor  re- 
P*'*~cd  again  to  the  Pope,  who  took  the  box,  according  to 
***^.t  ihc  Governor  himself  told  me,  and  turned  it  several 
ton^^  about.  Then  he  asked  the  Governor  if  he  had  seen 
"*^  "V-ork ;  and  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  had  been 
***led  up  in  his  presence,  and  added  that  it  had  struck  him 
^    ■^  very  admirable   piece.      Thereupon   the   Pope  said  : 

*  <iu  shall  tell  Benvcnuto  that  Popes  have  authority  to 
'*<X  and  loose  things  of  far  greater  consequence  than 
'*  ;"  and  while  tlius  speaking  he  opened  the  box  with 
***«  show  of  anger,  taking  off  the  string  and  seals  with 
"*^hitwas  done  up.      Aften^-ards  he  paid  it  prolonged 

_.'*^ntiDn;    and,    as    I    subsequently    heard,    showed    it    to 

—.^  ^^a  the  goldsmith,  who  bestowed    much  praise  upon  it. 

.   ^»»  the  Pope  asked  him  if  he  felt  equal  to  producing  a 

J***^'^*:  in  that  style.     On  his  saying  yes,  the  Pope  told  him 

_*oUow  it  out  exactly;  then  turned  to  the  Governor  and 

*^  :   "See  whether   lienvenuto  will   give   it   up;    for  if 

*  *3ocs,  he  shall  be  paid  the  value  fixed  on  it  by  men  of 
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knowledge  in  this  art ;  but  if  he  is  really  bent  on  finishing 
it  himself,  let  him  name  a  certain  lime;  and  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  he  means  lo  do  it,  let  him  have  all  the  reason- 
able accommodations  he  may  ask  for."  The  Governor 
replied  :  "  Most  blessed  Fatlicr,  1  know  the  violent  temper 
of  this  young  man  ;  so  let  me  have  authority  to  give  him 
a  sound  rating  after  my  own  fashion."  The  Pope  told  him 
to  do  what  he  liked  with  words,  though  he  was  sure  he 
would  make  matters  worse ;  and  if  at  last  he  could  do 
nothing-  else,  he  must  order  mc  Jo  take  the  fi\'e  hundred 
crowns  to  his  jeweller,  Ponipeo. 

The  Governor  returned,  sent  for  me  into  his  cabinet, 
and  casting  one  of  his  catchpole's  glances,  began  to  speak 
as  follows :  "  Popes  have  authority  to  loose  and  bind  the 
whole  world,  and  what  they  do  is  immediately  ratified  in 
heaven.      Bcliold  your  box,  then,  which   has  been   opened 
and  inspected  by  his  Holiness."      I   lifted  up  my  voice  at 
once,  and  said:  "I   thank  God  that  now  I   have  learned 
and  can  report  what  the  faith  of  Popes  is  made  of."     Then 
the  Governor  launched  out  into  brutal  bullying  words  and 
gestures ;    but  perceiving  that   they  came  to  nothing,  he 
gave  up  his  attempt  as  desperate,  and  spoke  in  somewhat 
milder  tones  after  this  wise  :  "  lienvcnuto,  I  am  very  sorr^ 
that  you  are  so  blind  to  your  own  interest ;  but  since  it  i^ 
so,,  go  and  take  the  five  hundred  crowns,  when  you  thinkc 
fit,   to  Pompeo."       1   took   my  piece  up,   went  away,  anc3 
carried  the  crowns  to  Pompeo  on  the  instant      It  Is  mos. 
likely  that  the  Pope  had  counted  on  some  want  of  mone 
or  other  opportunity  preventing  nic  from  bringing  so  cor» 
siderable  a  sum  at  once,  and  was  anxious  in  this  way 
repiece  the  broken  thread  of  my  obedience.     When  thex* 
he  saw  Pompeo  coming  to  him  with   a  smile  upon  his  lif*^ 
and  the  money  in   his  hand,   he   soundly  rated  him,  ar»<i 
lamented  that  the  affair  had  turned  out  so.     Then  he  said    ~ 
"Go  find  Bcnvenuto  in  his  shop,   and  treat  him  with  aU 
the  courtesies  of  which  your  ignorant  and  brutal  nature  J* 
capable,  and  tell   him   that  if  he  is  willing  to  finish  that 
piece  for  a  reliquary  to  hold  the  Corpus  Domini  when    •! 
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walk  in  procession,  1  will  allow  him  the  conveniences  he 
'Wants  in  order  to  complete  it ;  provided  only  that  he  goes 
on  working."  Pompco  came  to  me,  called  me  outside  the 
shop,  and  heaped  on  me  the  most  mawkish  caresses  of  a 
donkey,'  reporting  everything  the  Pope  had  ordered.  I 
lost  no  lime  in  answering  that  "the  greatest  treasure  I 
could  wish  fur  in  the  world  was  to  regain  the  favour  of  so 
great  a  Pope,  which  had  been  lost  to  me,  not  indeed  by 
my  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  my  overwhelming  illness  and 
the  wickedness  of  those  envious  men  who  lake  pleasure 
in  making  mischief;  and  since  the  Pope  has  plenty  of 
servants,  do  not  let  him  send  you  round  again,  if  you 
value  your  life  .  .  .  nay,  look  well  to  your  safety.  I 
shall  not  fail,  by  night  or  day,  to  think  and  do  everything 
I  can  in  the  Pope's  service;  and  bear  this  well  in  mind, 
that  when  you  have  reported  these  words  to  his  Holiness, 
you  never  in  any  way  whatever  meddle  with  the  leas:  of 
my  affairs,  for  I  will  make  you  recognise  your  eiTors  by 
the  punishment  they  merit."  The  fellow  related  every- 
thing to  the  Pope,  btit  in  far  more  brutal  lerms  than  I  had 
used;  and  ihus  the  matter  rested  for  a  lime,  while  I  again 
attended  to  my  shop  and  business. 


LXIII. 

Tobbia  the  goldsmith  meanwhile  worked  at  the  setting 
and  the  decoration  of  the  unicorn's  horn.  The  Pope,  more- 
over, commissioned  him  to  begin  the  chalice  upon  the  model 
he  had  seen  in  mine.  But  when  Tobbia  came  to  show 
liim  what  he  had  done,  he  was  very  discontented,  and 
^atly  regretted  that  he  had  broken  with  me,  blaming 
all  the  other  man's  works  and  tlic  people  who  had  intro- 
duced them  to  him  ;  and  several  times  Caccino  della  Croce 
came  from  him  to  tell  me  that  1  must  not  neglect  the 
tdUjuary.  1  answered  that  I  begged  his  Holiness  to  let 
Tne  breathe  a  little  after  the  great  illness  I  had  suffered, 
and  from  which  1  was  not  as  yet  wholly  free,  adding  that 
'  Lf  fiu  ifvenavie  eartsse  ifatiiu. 


I  would  make  it  clear  to  him  that  all  the  hours  in 
could  work  should  be  spent  in  his  service.  I  had  indeed 
begun  to  make  his  portrait,  and  was  executing  a  medal  in 
secret.  I  fashioned  the  steel  dies  for  stamping  this  raedal 
in  my  own  house ;  while  I  kept  a  partner  in  my  workshop, 
who  had  been  my  prentice  and  was  called  Felice. 

At  that  time,  as  is  the  wont  of  young  men,  I  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  Sicilian  girl,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful 
On  it  becoming  clear  that  she  returned  my  aflTectiou, 
her  mother  perceived  how  the  matter  stood,  and  grew 
suspicious  of  what  might  happen.  The  truth  is  that  I 
had  arranged  to  elope  with  the  girl  for  a  year  to  I'lorence, 
unknown  to  her  mother ;  but  she,  getting  wind  of  thb, 
left  Rome  secretly  one  night,  and  went  off  in  the  direction 
of  Naples.  She  gave  out  that  she  was  gone  by  CivitJi 
Vecchia,  but  she  really  went  by  Ostia.  1  followed  them 
to  Cint^  Vecchin,  and  did  a  multitude  of  mad  things  to 
discover  her.  It  would  be  too  long  to  narrate  them  all  in 
detail ;  enough  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  losing  my  wit* 
or  dying.  After  two  months  she  wrote  to  me  that  sh^ 
was  in  Sicily,  extremely  unhappy.  I  meanwhile  wi 
indulging  myself  in  all  the  pleasures  man  can  think  of^ 
and  had  engaged  in  another  love  affair,  merely  to  drowi 
the  memory  of  my  real  passion. 


LXIV. 

It  happened  through  a  variety  of  singular  accidents  th^ 
I  became  intimate  with  a  Sicilian  priest,  who  was  a  man  «3 
very  elevated  genius  and  well  instructed  in  both  Latin  arm* 
Greek  letters.      In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  ww 
were  led  to  talk  about  the  art  of  necromancy  :  apropos    <^ 
which  1  said  :   "  Throughout  my  whole  life  I  have  had  tt»- 
most  intense  desire  to  sec  or  learn  something  of  this  art— 
Thereto  the  priest  replied  :  "A  stout  soul  and  a  steadf; 
must  the  man  have  who  sets  himself  to  such  an  ent 
prise."      I  answered  that  of  strength  and  steadfastness 
soul  ]  should  have  enough  and  to  spare,  provided  I  fou 
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the  opportunity.  Then  the  priest  said  :  "  If  you  have  the 
heart  to  dare  it,  I  ^vill  amply  satisfy  your  curiosity." 
Accordingly  wc  agreed  upon  attempting  the  adventure. 

The  priest  one  evening  made  his  preparations,  and  bade 
me  find  a  comrade,  or  not  more  than  two.  t  invited 
Vincenzio  Romoli,  a  very  dear  friend  of  nunc,  and  the 
priest  took  with  him  a  native  of  I'istoja,  who  also  cultivated 
the  black  an.  Wc  went  together  to  the  Coliseum  ;  and 
there  the  priest,  having  arrayed  himself  in  necromancer's 
robes,  began  to  describe  circles  on  the  earth  with  the  finest 
ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined,  1  must  say  that  he  had 
made  us  bring  precious  perfumes  and  fire,  and  also  drugs 
of  fetid  odour.  When  the  preliminaries  were  completed, 
he  made  the  entrance  into  the  circle ;  and  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  introduced  us  one  by  one  inside  it.  Then  he 
assigned  our  several  functions ;  to  the  necromancer,  his 
comrade,  he  gave  the  peiitacle  to  hold  ;  the  other  two  of 
us  had  to  look  after  the  fire  and  the  perfumes ;  and  then 
he  began  his  incantations.  This  lasted  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half;  when  several  legions  appeared,  and  the  Coli- 
seum was  all  full  of  devils.  I  was  occupied  with  the 
precious  perfumes,  and  when  the  priest  perceived  in  wliat 
numbers  they  were  present,  hr  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
"  Benvenuto,  ask  them  something."  I  called  on  them  to 
reunite  me  with  my  Sicilian  Angelica,  That  night  we  ob- 
tained no  answer;  but  I  enjoyed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  ray  curiosity  in  such  matters.  The  necromancer  said 
that  we  should  ha^'e  to  go  a  second  time,  and  that  I  should 
obtain  tlie  full  accomplish  men  t  of  my  request ;  but  he  wished 
me  to  bring  with  me  a  little  boy  of  pure  virginity. 

1  chose  one  of  my  shop-lads,  who  was  about  twelve  years 
C'ld,  and  invited  Vincenzio  Romoli  again  ;  and  we  also  ttxik 
a  certain  Agnulino  Gaddi,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend 
of  both,  y^hcn  we  came  once  more  to  the  place  appointed, 
the  necromancer  made  Just  the  same  preparations,  attended 
by  the  same  and  even  more  imprcs-sive  details.  Then  he 
introduced  us  into  the  circle,  which  he  had  reconstructed 
with  art  more  admirable  and  yet  more  wondrous  ceremonies. 
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AflerwaiTdfi  lie  apixiinted  my  friend  Vincenzio  to  the  order- 
ing of  the  perfumes  aiid  the  fire,  and  with  him  Agnolino 
Gaddi.  He  next  placed  in  my  hand  the  pentacic,  which  he 
bid  nJC  turn  toward  the  points  he  indicated,  and  under  the 
pentacle  I  held  the  little  boy,  my  workman.  Now  the 
necromancer  began  to  utter  those  awful  invocations,  calling 
by  name  on  inullitudes  of  demons  who  arc  captains  of  their 
legions,  ami  clitsc  he  summoned  by  the  virtue  and  potency 
of  God,  the  Uncreated,  Living,  and  Eternal,  in  phrases  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  also  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ; 
insomuch  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  whole  Coh'scum 
was  full  of  a  hundredfold  as  many  as  had  appeared 
upon  the  first  occasion.  Vinccnzio  Romoli,  together  with 
Agnolino,  tended  the  fire  and  heaped  on  quantities  of  precious 
perfumes.  At  the  advice  of  the  necromancer,  I  again  de- 
manded to  be  reunited  with  Angelica.  The  sorcerer  turned 
to  me  and  said  :  "  Hear  you  what  they  have  replied  ;  that 
in  the  space  of  one  month  you  will  be  where  she  is?" 
Then  once  more  he  prayed  mc  to  stand  firm  by  him,  be- 
cause the  legions  were  a  thousandfold  more  than  he  had 
summoned,  and  were  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  denizens 
of  hell ;  and  now  that  they  Iiad  settled  what  I  asked,  it 
behoved  us  to  be  civil  to  them  and  dismiss  them  gently. 
On  the  other  side,  the  boy,  who  was  beneath  the  penlade, 
shrieked  out  in  terror  that  a  million  of  the  hercest  men 
were  swanning  round  and  threatening  us.  He  said,  more- 
over, that  four  huge  giants  had  appeared,  who  were  striving 
to  force  their  way  inside  the  circle.  Meanwhile  the  necro- 
mancer, trembling  with  fear,  kept  doing  his  best  with  mitd 
and  soft  persuasions  to  dismiss  them.  Vinccnzio  Romoli, 
who  quaked  like  an  aspen  leaf,  looked  after  the  perfumes. 
Though  I  was  quite  as  frightened  as  the  rest  of  them,  I 
tried  to  show  it  less,  and  inspired  them  all  with  marvellous 
courage ;  but  the  truth  is  that  I  had  given  myself  up  for 
dead  when  1  saw  the  terror  of  the  necromancer.  The  boy 
had  stuck  his  head  between  his  knees,  exclaiming:  "This 
is  how  1  will  meet  death,  for  we  are  certainly  dead  men." 
Again  I  said  to  him:  "These  creatures  are  all  inferior  to 
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us,  and  what  you  sec  is  only  smoke  and  shadow;  so  then 
raise  your  eyes."  When  he  had  raised  them  he  cried  out : 
"  Tfac  whole  Coliseum  is  in  flames,  and  the  (ire  is  advancing 
on  us;"  then  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  groaned 
again  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
sight  longer.  The  necromancer  appealed  for  my  support, 
entreating  me  to  stand  firm  by  him,  and  to  have  assafctida 
flung  upon  the  coals ;  so  1  turned  to  Virtccnzio  Romoli,  and 
told  him  to  make  the  fumigatioo  at  once.  While  uttering 
these  words  t  looked  at  AgnoHno  Gaddi,  whose  eyes  were 
starting  from  their  sockets  in  his  terror,  and  who  was  more 
than  half  dead,  and  said  to  him:  "Agnolo,  in  time  and 
place  like  this  we  must  not  yield  to  fright,  but  do  the  utmost 
to  heslir  ourselves;  therefore,  up  at  once,  and  lling  a  hand- 
ful of  that  assafetida  upon  tite  fire."  Agnolo,  at  the  moment 
when  he  moved  to  do  this,  let  fly  such  a  volley  from  his 
breech,  ttiat  it  was  far  more  eltectual  than  the  assafetida.* 
The  boy,  roused  by  that  great  stench  and  noise,  lifted  his 
face  a  little,  and  hearing  me  laugh,  he  plucked  up  courage, 
and  said  the  devils  were  taking  to  flight  tempestuously.  So 
we  abode  thus  until  the  maitn-bclls  began  to  sound.  Then 
the  boy  told  us  again  that  but  few  remained,  and  those 
were  at  a  distance.  When  the  necromancer  hnd  concluded 
his  ceremonies,  he  put  off  his  wizard's  robe,  and  packed  up 
a  great  bundle  of  books  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ; 
then,  all  together,  we  issued  with  him  from  the  circle,  hud- 
iJling  as  close  as  we  could  to  one  another,  especially  the 
boy,  who  hud  got  into  the  middle,  and  taken  the  necromancer 
by  his  gown  and  me  by  the  cloak.  All  the  while  that  we 
Were  going  toward  our  houses  in  the  Banchi,  he  kept  say- 
ing that  two  of  the  devils  he  had  seen  in  the  Coliseum  were 
I  gambolling  in  front  of  us,  skipping  now  along  the  roofs  and 
I'liow  upon  tlic  ground.  The  necromancer  assured  me  that, 
iften  as  he  had  entered  magic  circles,  he  had  never  met 
*>ritb  such  a  serious  affair  as  this,  lie  also  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  assist  him  in  consecrating  a  book,  by  means  of  which 
we  should  extract  immeasurable  wealth,  since  we  could  call 
'  Fcce  tua  uUambauaU  tii  cottage  con  tsnta  abniKiuuiB  ui  metdo. 
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up  fiends  to  show  us  where  treasures  were,  whereof  the 
earth  ia  full ;  and  after  this  wise  we  should  become  the 
richest  of  mankind  :  love  affairs  like  mine  were  nothing 
but  vanities  and  follies  without  consequence.  I  replied 
that  if  I  were  a  Latin  scholar  I  should  be  very  willing  to 
do  what  he  suggested.  He  continued  to  persuade  me  by 
arguing  that  Latin  scholarship  was  of  no  importance,  and 
that,  if  he  wanted,  he  could  have  found  plenty  of  good 
Latinists ;  but  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of  soul 
so  firm  as  mine,  and  that  I  ought  to  follow  his  counsel. 
Engaged  in  this  conversation,  we  readied  our  homes,  and, 
each  one  of  us  dreamed  all  that  night  of  devils. 


LXV. 

As  wc.  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  daily,  the  necro- 
mancer kept  urging  nie  to  join  in  his  adventure.  Accord- 
ingly, I  asked  him  how  long  it  would  take,  and  where  we 
should  have  to  go.  To  this  he  answered  that  wc  might 
get  tlii-ough  with  it  in  less  than  a  month,  and  that  the  most 
suitable  locality  for  the  purpose  was  the  hill  country  of 
Norcia;'  a  master  of  his  in  the  art  had  indeed  consecrated 
such  a  book  quite  close  to  Rome,  at  a  place  called  the  Badia 
di  Farfa  ;  but  he  had  met  with  some  difiicuUies  there,  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  mountains  of  Norcia ;  the  peasaDi& 
also  of  that  district  arc  people  to  be  trusted,  and  have  some 
practice  in  these  matters,  so  that  at  a  pinch  they  are  able 
to  render  valuable  assistance. 

This  priestly  sorcerer  moved  me  so  by  liis  per&uaaions 
that  1  was  well  disposed  to  comply  with  his  request ;  but  I 
said  I  wanted  first  to  finish  the  medals  I  was  making  for  tlic 
Pope.  1  had  confided  what  1  was  doing  about  them  to  him 
alone,  begging  him  to  keep  my  secret.  At  the  same  time 
I  never  stopped  asking  him  if  he  believed  that  I  should  be 
reunited  to  my  Sicilian  Angelica  at  the  time  appointed  ;  for 
the  date  was  drawing  near,  and  I  thought  it  singular  that  I 

'  This  dnlrict  of  the  Ceninl  Apennines  wiaji  alwnyi  JimiDiu  for  tritchrc, 
poUonen,  and  so  Tonh.    Th«  Faifn  moiUoiied  below  b  «  rUlai^e  of  itte  Subittc 
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heard  nothing  about  her.  The  necromancer  told  me  that 
it  was  quite  certain  I  should  find  myself  where  she  was, 
since  the  devils  never  break  their  word  when  they  promise, 
as  they  did  on  that  occasion  ;  but  he  bade  me  keep  my  eyes 
open,  and  be  on  the  look-out  against  some  accident  which 
might  happen  to  me  in  that  connection,  and  put  restraint 
upon  myself  to  endure  somewhat  against  my  inclination,  for 
he  could  discern  a  great  and  imminent  danger  in  it :  well 
would  it  be  for  me  if  I  went  with  him  to  consecrate  the  book, 
since  this  would  avert  the  peril  that  menaced  me,  and  would 
make  us  both  most  fortunate. 

I  was  beginning  to  t/anker  after  the  adventure  more  than 
he  did  ;  but  I  said  thatia  certain  Maestro  Giovanni  of  Castel 
Bolognese  had  just  come  to  Rome,  very  ingenious  in  the 
art  of  making  medals  of  the  sort  I  made  in  steel,  and  that 
I  thirsted  for  nothing  more  than  to  compete  with  him  and 
take  the  world  by  storm  with  some  great  masterpiece,  which 
I  hoped  would  annihilate  all  those  enemies  of  mine  by  the 
force  of  genius  and  not  the  sword.'  ^  The  sorcerer  on  his 
side  went  on  urging  :  "  Nay,  prithee,  Benvenuto,  come  with 
me  and  shun  a  great  disaster  which  I  see  impending  over 
you."  However  I  had  made  my  mind  up,  come  what  would, 
to  finish  my  medal,  and  we  were  now  approaching  the  end 
of  the  month.  I  was  so  absorbed  and  enamoured  by  my 
work  that  I  thought  no  more  about  Angelica  or  an3^thing 
of  that  kind,  but  gave  my  whole  self  up  to  it. 

LXVl. 

It  happened  one  day,  close  on  the  hours  of  vespers,  that  I 
had  to  go  at  an  unusual  time  for  me  from  my  house  to  my 
workshop ;  for  I  ought  to  say  that  the  latter  was  in  the 
Banchi,  while  I  lived  behind  the  Banchi,  and  went  rarely  to 
the  shop;  ail  my  business  there  I  left  in  tlie  hands  of  my 
partner,  Felice.      Having  stayed  a  short  while  in  the  work- 

'  Clio.  Bernard!  had  been  in  t!ic  Duke  of  i''eirara',s  service.  Giovio  brought 
him  to  Rijnie,  where  he  was  patronised  by  tlio  Cardinah  Salviati  and  De' 
Medici.  lie  made  a  famous  medal  of  Clement  VII.,  and  was  a  Pontiiicnl 
mace-bearer.     He  died  at  Faenza  in  1555. 
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shop,  I  remembered  that  I  had  to  say  something  to  Alcs- 
sandro  del  Bene.  So  I  arose,  and  when  I  reached  the 
Banchi,  1  met  a  man  called  Ser  Bcncdotto,  who  was  a  f;rcac 
friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  uotary,  boj  ii  in  Florence,  son  of 
a  blind  mail  who  said  prayers  about  the  streets  for  alms, 
and  a  Sicnese  by  race.  This  Ser  Beuedetto  had  been  very 
many  yeai-s  at  Naples ;  afterwards  he  had  settled  in  Rome, 
where  he  transacted  business  for  some  Sienese  merchants 
of  the  Chigi.'  My  partner  had  over  and  over  again  asked 
him  for  some  monies  which  were  due  for  certain  little  rings 
confided  to  Ser  Benedetto.  That  very  day,  meeting  him 
in  the  BanchJ,  he  demanded  his  money  rather  roughly,  as 
his  wont  was.  Bcnedeito  was  walking  with  his  masirrs, 
and  they,  annoyed  by  the  interruption,  scolded  hiai  sharply, 
saying  they  would  be  served  by  somebody  else,  in  order 
not  to  have  to  listen  to  such  barking.  Ser  Bcncdello  did 
the  best  he  could  to  e.\CLise  himself,  swore  that  he  had  paid 
the  goldsmith,  and  said  he  had  no  power  to  curb  the  rage 
of  madmen.  The  Sicnese  took  hi.s  words  ill,  and  dismissed 
him  on  the  spot.  Leaving  them,  he  ran  like  an  arrow  to 
my  shop,  probably  to  take  revenge  upon  Felice.  It  chanced 
that  just  in  the  middle  of  the  street  we  met.  I,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  greeted  him  most  kindly, 
iiccording  to  my  custom,  to  which  courtesy  he  replied  with 
insults.  Then  what  the  sorcerer  had  said  Hashed  alt  at  once 
upon  my  mind ;  and  bridling  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
in  the  way  he  bade  me,  I  answered  : — "  Good  brother 
Benedetto,  don't  fly  into  a  rage  with  me,  for  1  Yikvc  done 
you  no  harm,  nor  do  I  Icjiow  anything  about  these  affairs 
of  yours.  Please  go  and  finish  what  you  have  to  do  with 
Felice.  He  is  quite  capable  of  giving  you  a  proper  answer  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  I  know  nothing  about  it,  you  are  wron^ 
lo  abuse  me  in  this  way,  especially  as  you  are  well  aware 
that  I  am  not  the  man  to  put  up  with  insults."  lie  retorted 
that  1  knew  everything,  and  that  he  was  the  man  to  make 
mc  bear  a  heavier  load  than  tliat,  and  that  Felice  and  1  were 
two  great  rascals.  By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered 
'  The  MS.  tiu  Figl ;  but  UiU  la  probalil]'  a  niialaLe  lA  the  lunaaueiuifa 
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round  lo  hear  the  quarrel.  '  Provoked  by  his  ugly  words,  I 
stooped  and  look  up  a  lump  of  mud — for  it  had  rained — 
and  hurled  it  witii  a  i[uick  and  unpremeditated  movement 
at  his  face.  He  ducked  his  head,  so  that  the  mud  hit  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  skull.  There  was  a  stone  fn  it  with 
several  sharp  angles,  one  of  which  striking  hira,  he  fell 
stunned  like  a  dead  man;  whereupon  all  the  bystanders, 
seeing  the  great  quantity  of  blood,  judged  that  he  was  really 
dead.    .- 

LXVII. 

While  he  was  still  li-ing  on  the  ground,  and  people  were 
preparing  to  carry  him  away,  Pompco  the  jeweller  passed 
by.  The  Pope  had  sent  for  liiin  to  give  orders  about  some 
jewels.  Seeing  the  fellow  in  siicli  a  miserable  plight,  he 
asked  who  had  struck  him;  on  which  they  told  him: 
"  Benvcnuto  did  it,  hut  the  stupid  creature  brought  it  down 
upon  himself."  No  sooner  had  Pompco  reached  the  Pope 
than  be  began  to  speak ;  "  Most  blessed  Father,  Benvenuto 
lias  this  very  moment  murdered  Tobhia;  1  saw  it  with  my 
own  eyes."  On  this  the  Pope  in  a  fury  ordered  the 
Governor,  who  was  in  the  presence,  to  take  and  hang  me 
at  once  in  the  place  where  the  homicide  had  been  com- 
mitted, adding  that  he  must  do  all  he  could  to  catch  me, 
and  not  appear  again  before  him  until  he  had  hanged  me. 

When  1  saw  the  unfortunate  Benedetto  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  I  thought  at  once  of  the  peril  I  was  in,  con- 
sidering the  power  of  my  enemies,  and  what  might  ensue 
from  this  disaster.  Making  off,  I  took  refuge  in  die  house 
of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  with  the 
intention  of  preparing  as  soon  as  possible  to  escape  from 
Rome.  He,  however,  advised  me  not  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  for  it  might  turn  out  perhaps  that  the  evil  was  not 
so  great  as  I  imagined ;  and  calling  Messer  Annibal  Caro, 
who  lived  with  him,  bade  him  go  for  information. 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  a  Roman 
gentleman   appeared,  who    belonged    to   the   household  of 
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Cardinal  dc'  McJici,  and  had  been  sent  by  him.*  Taking 
Mcsser  Giovanni  and  nic  apart,  tie  told  us  that  the  Cardinal 
had  reported  to  him  what  the  Pope  said,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  of  helping  nie  out  of  the  scraps  ;  it  would  be  best  for 
me  lo  shun  the  first  fury  of  the  stonn  by  flight,  and  not  to 
risk  myself  in  any  house  in  Rome,  Upon  this  gentleman's 
departure,  Messer  Giovanni  looked  me  in  the  face  as  though 
he  were  about  to  cry,  and  said  :  "  Ah  me  !  Ah  woe  is  me  I 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do  lo  aid  you  !"  I  repliod  :  "By 
God's  TneanR,  I  shall  aid  myself  alone;  only  I  request  you 
to  put  one  of  your  horses  at  my  disposition."  They  had 
already  saddled  a  black  Turkish  horse,  the  finest  and  the  best 
in  Rome.  I  mounted  with  an  arqucbuse  upon  the  saddle- 
bow, wound  up  in  readiness  to  fire,  if  rjced  were.''  When 
I  reached  Pontc  Sisto,  I  found  the  whole  of  the  Bargeilo's 
guard  there,  both  horse  and  foot.  So,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  I  put  my  horse  boldly  to  a  sharp  trot,  and  with 
God's  grace,  being  somehow  unpcrccivcd  by  them,  passed 
freely  through.  Then,  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  I  took 
the  road  to  Faloinbara,  a  fief  of  my  lord  Giovanbatista 
Savello,  whence  I  sent  the  horse  back  to  Mcsscr  Giovanni, 
without,  however,  thinking  it  well  to  inform  him  where  I 
was.^  Lord  Giovanbatista,  after  very  kindly  entertaining 
me  two  days,  advised  me  to  remove  and  go  toward  Naples 
till  the  storm  blew  over.  So,  providing  me  with  company, 
he  set  mc  on  the  way  to  Naples./ 

While  travelling,  1  met  a  sculptor  of  my  acquaintancCr 
who  was  going  to  San  Gemiano  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  at   Monte  Cassino.*      His  name  was  Solosmco, 

'  Ippotiio  dc'  Medici  was  n  CacdinaJ.  mach  acain^t  His  lanml  inelinttkia. 
When  he  went  il«  I'upnl  I^iple  In  Hungnrj  in  153:.  he  nuunicd  Ute  ain  an-l 
style  of  a  Cnmlottiere.  His  jealouij  of  bis  couun  AlcMandro  led  lu  his 
onliitiely  death  by  poiton  in  1535- 

*  The  cull  was  an  anpiehmo  a  nn.'fa,  wliJeh  hiid  a  wheel  to  exk  tu 

'  A  villnuc  in  the  Sal>ina,  nanh   of  Tivoli.     Giov.   ttjttli&la  Sarelli,  o(  a 

ficat  Unninn  hi>u«c,  was  a  ciplain  of  c.ivalry  in  the  r3|>al  tvivicr  after  t^JCL 
n  1540  he  eiitexuil  llie  ttTvite  of  Duke  Ctwimo,  and  died  in  IK%^ 

*  Thii  iculpior  was  Antonio  Solounco  of  Seui^ano.  The  monmneat 
eroded  lu  Picro  tie*  Medici  (iliowtieil  id  the  Giii(;ltanoy  (504)  nt  Moalc 
Ci'tino  if  t)f  no  meant  a  brilliant  piece  of  Moreniine  art.  I'iero  waa  (he 
exiled  ton  01  Loieruu  the  ^[a^niflI:eIU  ;  and  the  Medici,  when  tliey  n^;ataed 
their  phndfiality,  erected  thii  monunieiit  [o  hi*  meciMiy,  emploj-ioc  /untmta 
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and  he  gave  me  llic  news  that  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
fray,  Pope  Clement  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  inquire 
how  Tobliia  was  getting  on.  Finding  him  at  work, 
unharmctl,  and  without  even  knowing  anything  about  the 
matter,  the  messenger  went  back  and  told  the  Pope,  who 
turned  round  to  I'ompco  and  said  :  "  You  are  a  good-for- 
nothing  rascal ;  but  I  promise  you  well  that  you  have 
stirred  a  snake  up  which  will  sting  you,  and  serve  you 
right!"  Then  he  addressed  himself  to  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
and  commissioned  him  to  look  after  me,  adding  that  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  let  mc  slip  through  his  fingers. 
And  so  Solosmeo  and  I  went  on  our  way  singing  toward 
Monte  Cassino,  intending  to  pursue  our  journey  thence  in 
company  toward  Naples. 

LXVllI. 

When  Solosmeo  had  inspected  hi.s  affairs  at  Monte 
Cassino,  we  rusumed  our  journey;  and  having  come  within 
a  mile  of  Naples,  wc  were  met  by  an  innkeeper,  who  invited 
us  to  his  house,  and  said  he  had  been  nt  Florence  many 
years  with  Carlo  Cinori ; '  adding,  that  if  we  put  up  at  his 
ion,  he  would  treat  us  most  kindly,  for  the  reason  that  we 
both  %vere  Florentines.  We  told  him  frequently  that  we 
did  not  want  to  go  to  him.  However,  he  kept  passing, 
sometimes  in  front  and  sometimes  behind,  perpetually 
repeating  that  he  would  have  us  stop  at  his  hostelry. 
When  this  began  to  bore  me,  I  asked  if  he  could  tell  mc 
anything  about  a  certain  Sicilian  woman  called  Beatrice, 
who  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Angelica,  and  both 
were  courtesans.  Taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  was  jeer- 
ing him.  he  cried  out :  "  God  send  mischief  to  all  courtesans 
and  such  as  favour  them ! "  Then  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  made  off  as  though  he  was  resolved  to  leave  us. 
I  felt  some  pleasure  at  having  rid  myself  in  so  fair  a  manner 

Am  Ran  Callo,  Fwiccko  d»  Szn  Callo,  tad  a  NcApoUtan,  ^^Mteo  de*  Quaraiila. 
Tbc  wotk  wai  bcguD  in  1 552.     SulcMinco  apgica:*  fiom  tbi>  puugc  in  Cellini 
to  hare  ukcn  (ti«  execution  of  it  over, 
*  A  GoolaJcinter  of  the  Rq}iiblic  in  1527. 
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of  tliat  ass  of  an  innkeeper;  and  yet  T  was  rather  the  loser 
than  the  gainer ;  for  tlic  great  love  ]  bore  Angelica  had 
come  back  to  my  mind,  and  while  I  was  conversing,  no( 
without  sonic  lover's  siglis,  upon  this  subject  with  Solosmco, 
we  saw  tlic  man  returning  to  us  at  a  gallop.  When  he 
drew  upf  he  said  :  "  Two  or  perhaps  three  days  ago  « 
woman  and  a  girl  came  back  to  a  house  in  my  neighbour- 
hood ;  llic-y  had  the  names  you  mentioned,  but  whether  they 
are  Sicihans  I  cannot  say."  I  answered  :  "  Such  poweri 
over  me  has  that  name  of  Angelica,  that  I  am  now  deler^ 
mined  to  put  up  at  your  inn." 

We  rode  on  all  together  with  mine  host  into  the  town  of 
Naples,  and  descended  at  his  house.  Minutes  seemed  years 
to  mc  till  I  had  put  my  things  in  order,  which  I  did  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  then  I  went  to  the  house,  which  was 
not  far  from  our  inn,  and  found  there  niy  Angelica,  who 
greeted  me  with  infinite  demonstrations  of  the  most  un- 
bounded passion.  I  stayed  with  her  from  evcnfall  until  the 
following  morning,  and  enjoyed  such  pleasure  as  I  never  had , 
before  or  since;  but  while  drinking  deep  of  this  delight,  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  how  exactly  on  that  day  the  month 
expired,  which  had  been  prophesied  wiihin  the  necromantic 
circle  by  the  devils.  So  then  let  every  man  who  enters 
into  relation  with  those  spirits  weigh  well  the  inestimable- 
perils  I  have  passed  through ! 


LXIX. 

I  happened  to  have  in  my  purse  a  diamond,  which 
showed  about  among  the  goldsmiths  ;  and  though  I  wa 
but  young  my  reputation  as  an  able  artist  was  so  well  know 
even  at  Naples  that  they  welcomed  mc  most  warmly.  Amor 
others,  1  made  acquaintance  with  a  most  excellent  compaiiio" 
a  jeweller,  Messer  Donienico  Kontana  by  name.  This  wor 
man  left  his  shop  for  the  three  days  that  I  spent  in  Napli 
nor  ever  quitted  my  company,  but  showed  me  many  adr 
able  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  city  and  its  neighbo' 
hood.      Moreover,  he  took  me  to  pay  my  respects  to 
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Viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  kt  him  know  that  he  should 
like  to  sec  mc.  When  I  presented  myself  to  his  Excellency, 
he  rcccix-cd  me  with  much  honour ; '  and  while  we  were 
exchanging  compliments,  the  diamond  which  1  have  men- 
tioned caught  his  eye.  He  made  me  show  it  him,  and 
prayed  me,  if  1  parted  with  it,  to  give  him  the  refusal. 
Having  taken  back  the  stone,  1  offered  it  again  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, adding  that  the  diamond  and  1  were  at  his  service. 
I'hcn  he  said  that  the  diamond  pleased  him  well,  but  that 
he  should  be  much  better  pleased  if  I  were  to  stay  with  him  ; 
he  would  make  such  terms  with  me  as  would  cause  me  to 
feel  satisfied.  We  spoke  many  words  of  courtesy  on  both 
sides ;  and  then  coming  to  the  merits  of  the  diamond,  his 
Excellency  hade  me  without  hesitation  name  the  price  at 
which  1  valued  it.  Accordingly  I  said  that  It  was  worth 
exactly  two  hundred  crowns.  He  rejoined  that  in  his 
opinion  I  had  not  overvahied  it ;  but  that  since  I  had  set 
it,  and  he  knew  me  for  the  first  artist  in  the  world,  it  would 
not  make  the  same  effect  when  mounted  by  another  hand. 
To  this  I  ^aid  that  I  had  not  set  the  stone,  and  that  it  was 
not  well  set ;  its  brilliancy  was  due  to  its  own  excellence ; 
and  that  if  I  were  to  mount  it  afresh,  I  could  make  it  show 
far  better  than  it  did.  Then  I  put  my  thumb-nail  to  the 
angles  of  its  facets,  took  it  from  thr  ring,  cleaned  it  up  a  little, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Viceroy.  Delighted  and  astonished, 
he  wrote  mc  out  a  cheque "  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  I 
bad  demanded. 

When  I  returned  to  my  lodging,  I  found  letters  from  the 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  in  which  he  told  me  to  come  back  post- 
haste to  Kome,  and  to  dismount  witlioiit  delay  at  the  palace 
of  his  most  reverend  lordship.  1  read  the  letter  to  my 
Angelica,  who  be^cd  nic  with  tears  of  affection  either  to 
remain  in  Naplei^  or  to  take  her  with  me.  1  replied  that  if 
she  was  disposed  to  come  with  me,  I  would  give  up  to  her 

'  The  Spanbh  Viceroy  was  at  Ih'u  Itroe  Tietro  Alnircs  de  Tolcdr>,  Msrqnii 
of  Viltnfrana,  and  uncle  a(  llie  famous  Dukc  of  Alra.  He  tjovcrncd  Xaple* 
fof  twcr.jr  ynm  from  153a  onwitrdK. 

'  AH  ftit  VIM  peima.  A  /<Vum  was  tn  order  for  roooer,  pnictically 
idoUlcu  with  our  ektqw. 
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keeping  the  two  hundred  ducats  I  had  received  from  the 
Viceroy.  Her  mother  perceiving  us  in  this  close  conversa- 
tiorij  drew  nigh  and  said  :  "  Benvenuto,  if  you  want  to  take 
my  daugliter  to  Rome,  leave  me  a  sum  of  fifteen  ducats,  to 
pay  for  my  lying-in,  and  then  I  will  travel  after  you."  I 
told  the  old  liarriUan  tliat  ]  would  very  gladly  leave  her  thirty 
if  she  would  give  me  my  Angelica.  We  made  the  bargain, 
and  Angelica  entreated  me  to  buy  her  a  gown  of  black  velvet, 
because  the  stuff  was  cheap  at  Naples.  I  consented  to  every- 
thing, sent  for  the  velvet,  settled  its  price  and  paid  for  it ; 
then  llie  old  woman,  who  thought  me  over  head  and  ears  in 
love,  begged  for  a  gown  of  fine  cloth  for  herself,  as  well  as 
other  outlays  for  her  sons,  and  a  good  bit  more  money  than 
1  had  offered.  I  turned  to  her  with  a  pleasant  air  and  said  : 
"  My  dear  Beatrice,  are  you  satisfied  with  what  I  offered  ?" 
She  answered  that  she  was  not ;  thereupon  I  said  that  what 
was  not  enough  for  her  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  ;  and 
having  kissed  Angelica,  we  parted,  she  with  tears,  and  I. 
with  laughter,  and  off  at  once  I  set  for  Rome. 


LXX. 

I  left  Naples  by  night  with  my  money  In  my  pocket,  an< 
this  I  did  to  prevent  being  set  upon  or  murdered,  as  is  iIl 
way  there ;  but  when  I  came  to  Selciata,'  1   bad  to  defcn 
myself  with  great  address  and  bodily  prowess  from  sever 
horsemen  who  came  out  to  assassinate  me.      During  |J"». 
following  days,  after  leaxing  Solosmeo  at  his  work  in  Mon  *- 
Cassino,   1  came  one  morning  to  breakfast  at  the  inn    <::>/ 
Adanagni ;  ^  and  when  I  was  near  the  house,  I   shot  3orrm« 
birds  with  my  arquebuse.     An  iron  spike,  which  was     5xi 
the  lock  of  my  musket,  tore  my  right  hand.     Though  cl^c 
wound  was  not  of  any  consequence,  it  seemed  to  be  so,  b^ 
cause  it  bled  abundantly.     Going  into  the  inn,  I  put    my 
horse  up,  and  ascended  to  a  large  gallery,  where  I  found    a 

'  ronte  a  Seliec,  Itelween  Cnnoa,  nnd  A*eT>a. 

'  AiMjini,  wheie  Boniface  Vill.  was  vuiiafieJ  lo  lliB  Oealti  by  tfc«  Fretitfi 
partisans  of  Philip  ic  Bel. 
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par^y  of  Neapolitan  gcnllcmcn  just  upon  tlie  point  of  sitting 

d<yv%m  to  table  ;   they  had  with  them  a  young  womnn  of 

qu.^]ity,  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw.     At  the  moment  when  I 

e«it«=red  the  room,  I   was  followed  by  a  very  brave  young 

»cr-ving-man  of  mine  holding  a  big  partisan  in  his  hand. 

■"I'l**^   sight  of  us,  our  arms,  and  the  blood,  inspired  those 

poor  gentlemen  with  such  terror,  particularly  as  the  place 

wa^  known  to  be  a  nest  of  murderers,  that  they  mse  from 

tal>l«  and  called  on  God  in  a  panic  to  protect  them.     I  began 

l^ugh,  and  said  that  God  had  protected  them  already,  for 

thEtC   I  was  a  man  to  defend  them  against  whoever  tried  to 

do    them  harm.      Then  I  asked  Ihcm  for  something  to  bind 

up     my  ■n'ouiidcd  hand  ;  and   the  charming  lady  took  out  a 

handkerchief  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  wishing  to  make 

a  bandage  with  it.      I   refused  ;   but  she  tore  the  piece  in 

"*lf^  and  in  the  gentlest  manner  wrapt  my  hand    up  with 

"cr  fingers.     The  company  thus  having  regained  confidence, 

wc    dined  together  very  gaily  ;   and  when  the  meal  was  over, 

^c     all  mounted  and  went  off  together.      The  gentlemen, 

ho^Wcx-er,  were  not  as  yet  quite  at  their  ease  ;  so  they  left 

"•c-    in  their  cunning  to  entertain  the  lady,  while  they  kept 

'^  a  short  distance  behind,      I  rode  at  her  side  upon  a  pretty 

"telo  horse  of  mine,  making  signs  to  my  servant  that  he 

*''**Uld  keep  somewhat  apart,  which  gave  us  the  opportunity 

*^   discussing  things  that  are  not  sold  by  the  apothecary.' 

^o  this  way  J  journeyed  to  Rome  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 

*"*»»t  I  have  ever  had. 

'^^en    I    got  to  Rome,  I   dismounted  at  the  palace  of 

■-^dinaJ  dc'  Medici,  and  having  obtained  an  audience  of 

*'!*  >3iOist  reverend  lordship,  paid  my  respects,  and  thanked 

'"*  Warmly  for  my  recall.      I  then  entreated  him  to  secure 

^  ^rom  imprisonment,  .ind  even  from  a  fine  if  that  were 

P^sjble.     The  Cardinal  was  verj.-  glad  to  see  me  ;  told  me 

*'and  in  no  fear ;  then  turned  to  one  of  his  gentlemen, 

It  '^  Mes&cr  Pier  Antonio  Pccci  of  Siena,  ordering  him  to 

•■he  Bargello  not  to  touch  ine."      He  then  asked  him 

t  •^^.  pntate  and  KAtimenUl. 

'***  IVcci  pu*ed  into  the  teirice  of  Cslerina  de'  Medici.     In  1551  Iw 
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how  the  man  was  going  on  whose  head  I  had  broken  with 
the  stone.  Messer  Pier  Antonio  replied  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  that  he  would  probably  be  even  worse  ;  for  when 
he  heard  that  I  was  coming  ba^^k  to  Rome,  he  swore  he 
would  die  to  serve  me  an  ill  turn.  When  the  Cardinal 
heard  that,  he  burst  into  a  6t  of  laughter,  and  cried  :  "  The 
fellow  could  not  have  taken  a  better  way  than  this  to  make 
us  know  that  he  was  born  a  Sienese."  After  that  he 
turned  to  mc  and  said:  ""For  our  reputation  and  your 
own,  refrain  these  four  or  five  days  from  going  about  in 
the  Banchi  ;  after  that  go  where  you  like,  and  let  fools 
die  at  their  oivn  pleasure." ' 

I  went  home  and  set  myself  lo  finishing  the  medal 
which  I  had  begun,  with  the  head  of  Pope  Clement  and  a 
figure  of  Peace  on  the  reverse.  The  figure  was  a  slender 
woman,  dressed  in  verj'  thin  drapery,  gathered  at  the 
waist,  with  a  little  torch  in  her  hand,  which  was  burning 
a  heap  of  arms  bound  together  like  a  trophy.  In  the 
background  I  had  shown  part  of  n  temple,  where  was 
Discord  chained  with  a  load  of  fetters.  Round  about  it 
ran  a  legend  in  these  words  :  Clnueimitur  Mli  porta} 

During   the   time   that   ]   was  finishing  this  medal,  the 
man  whom  I   had  wounded  recoverijd,  and  the  Pope  ktpl 
incessantly  asking   for  me.     1,    however,  avoi<led  wsitiog 
Cardinal    de'    Medici  ;    for  whenever   I    showed   my  laee 
before   him,    his   lordship   gave  mc   some   commission  oP 
iniponancc,  which  hindered  me  from  working  at  my  medal 
to  the  end.     Consequently  Messer  Pier  Carnesecchi,  ivh* 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Pope's,  undertook  to  keep  m^ 
in   sight,  and   let  mc  adroitly  understand  how  much  th^ 
Pope  desired  my  services.-     I  told  him  that  in  a  few  day^ 
I  would  prove  to  his  HoUness  tliat  his  service  had  ncvrm* 
been  neglected  by  me. 


>cl)eine<l  to  wutulraw  Siena  from  the  Spmiib  to  llie  Frencli  ciinsc,  lad 
declared  a  rebel. 

t  Ttic  iii«!ii1  wu  ctrnclc  to  celebrate  Ihe  peace  in  CBrUlemlora  betnen 
1530  auti  153& 

*  Picro  Caniesccchi  was  one  of  the  manyt*  of  free  ihotiglil  in  luit-.  If  ^ 
adopted  ProtettAnt  upiaiuiis  »k1  was  beheaded  and  barned  tn  Rone,  Auco*' 
1567. 
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Not  inaiiy  days  had  passed  before,  my  medal  being 
finislied,  I  stamped  it  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  After 
I  liad  sUowQ  it  to  Messer  Pietro,  he  immediately  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Pope.  It  was  on  a  day  in  April  after 
dinner,  and  the  weather  very  line  ;  the  Pope  was  in  the 
Belvedere.  After  entering  the  presence,  I  put  my  medals 
together  with  the  dies  of  stcd  into  bis  liand.  He  took 
them,  and  recognising  at  once  their  mastery  of  art,  looked 
Messcr  Piero  in  the  face  and  said  :  "  The  ancients  never 
Hliad  such  medals  made  for  them  as  these." 
^r  While  he  and  the  others  were  inspecting  them,  taking 
up  now  the  dies  and  now  the  medals  in  their  hands,  1 
began  to  speak  as  submissively  as  I  was  able :  "  If  a 
greater  po^ver  had  not  controlled  the  working  of  my  in- 
auspidous  stars,  and  hindered  that  with  which  they  violently 
nenaccd  mc,  your  Holiness,  without  j'our  fault  or  mine, 
would  have  lost  a  faithful  and  lonng  ser\'ant.  It  must, 
most  blessed  Father,  be  allowed  that  in  those  cases  where 
men  are  risking  all  upon  one  throw,  it  is  not  wrong  to  do 
as  certain  poor  and  simple  men  are  wont  to  say,  who  tell 
IIS  we  must  mark  seven  times  and  cut  once.^  Your  Holi- 
ness will  remember  how  the  malicious  and  lying  tongue  of 
my  bitter  enemy  so  easily  aroused  your  anger,  that  you 
ordered  the  Governor  to  have  me  taken  on  the  spot  and 
hanged;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  you  had  become 
ware  of  the  irreparable  act  by  which  you  would  have 
wronged  yourself,  in  cutting  oif  from  you  a  servant  such 
^  e\xn  now  your  Holiness  hath  said  he  is,  I  am  sure,  1 
"^^eat,  that,  before  God  and  the  world,  you  would  have 
^it  ng  trilling  twinges  of  remorse.  Excellent  and  virtuous 
'*hcrs,  and  masters  of  like  quality,  ought  not  to  let  their 
^"^i  in  wrath  descend  upon  their  sons  and  servants  with 
'"*^H  Inconsiderate  haste,  seeing  that  subsequent  repentance 


'»r. 


-^■^nr  irflt  e  (ajfliar  «mi.      .K  ptcivrtb  ilenvwl  pouibljr  tVoin  felliltf;  Ucca  J 
.^^Mnne  cummenlator*  inler^net,  ftuni  llie  polou  iiiadc  by  ivulplors  on 
"■wble  before  they  lilock  the  sialiie  ouL 
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will  avail  tbeni  nothing.  But  now  that  God  has  o\'cmil« 
i])e  malign  influences  of  the  stars  and  saved  mc  for  your 
Holiness,  I  humbly  beg  you  another  time  not  to  let  your- 
self so  easily  be  stirred  to  rage  against  me." 

The  Pope  had  stopped  from  looking  at  the  medals  and 
was  now  listening  attentively  to  what  I  said.  There  were 
many  noblemen  of  the  greatest  consequence  present,  which 
made  him  blush  a  little,  as  it  were  for  shame  j  and  not 
knowing  how  else  to  extricate  himself  from  this  entangle- 
ment, he  said  that  he  could  not  remember  having  given 
such  an  order.  1  changed  the  conversation  in  order  to 
cover  his  embarrassment.  His  Holiness  then  began  to 
speak  again  about  the  medals,  and  asked  what  method  I  had 
used  to  stamp  them  so  marvellously,  large  as  they  were  ; 
for  he  had  never  met  with  ancient  pieces  of  that  .size.  We 
talked  a  little  on  this  subject ;  but  being  not  quite  easy 
that  I  might  not  begin  another  lecture  sharper  than  the 
last,  he  praised  my  medals,  and  said  they  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  but  that  he  should  like  another  re- 
verse made  according  to  a  fancy  of  hi.s  own,  if  it  were 
possible  to  stamp  them  with  two  different  patterns.  1  said 
that  it  was  pos-^iblc  to  do  so.  Then  his  Holiness  com- 
missioned mc  to  design  the  history  of  Moses  when  he 
strikes  the  rock  and  water  issues  from  it,  with  this  motto: 
Ut  hibot  pof*Hlns}  At  last  he  added  :  *'  Go,  Benvenuto ; 
you  will  not  have  Rnislied  it  before  1  have  provided  for 
your  fortune."  After  1  had  taken  leave,  the  Pope  pro- 
claimed before  tlie  whole  company  that  he  would  give  «ic 
enough  to  live  on  wealthily  without  the  need  of  labouring 
for  any  one  but  him.  So  I  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
working  out  this  reverse  with  the  Moses  on  iL 

LXXII. 


In  the  meantime  the  Pope  was  taken  ill,  and  his 
physicians  thought  the  case  was  dangerous.  Accordingly 
my  enemy  began  to  be  afraid  of  me,  and  engaged  some 

'  Tlw  medal  commemonied  a  deep  well  sank  by  Clement  at  Orvicttx 
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NeapoIiLin  soldiers  to  do  to  nic  what  he  was  drcadtag 
I  might  do  to  him.'  I  had  therefore  much  trouble  to 
defend  my  poor  life.  In  course  of  time,  however,  I  com- 
pleted the  reverse ;  and  when  I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  I 
found  him  in  bed  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  Never- 
theless, he  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
wished  to  inspect  the  medals  and  the  dies.  Me  sent  for 
spectacles  and  lights,  but  was  unable  to  see  anything 
clearly.  Then  he  began  to  fumble  with  his  fingers  at 
them,  and  having  felt  ihcm  a  short  while,  he  fetched  a 
deep  sigh,  and  said  to  his  attendants  that  he  was  much 
concerned  about  me,  but  that  if  God  gave  him  back  hjs 
health  he  wotild  make  it  all  right. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  Pope  died,  and  J  was  left 
with  all  my  labour  lost ;  yet  1  plucked  up  courage,  and 
loid  myself  that  these  medals  had  won  me  so  much  celebrity, 
that  any  Pope  who  was  elected  would  give  me  work  to  do, 
and  peradventure  bring  me  bctlcr  fortune.  Thus  1  en- 
couraged and  put  heart  into  myself,  and  buried  in  oblivion 
all  Uie  injuries  which  Pompco  had  done  me.  Then  putting 
on  my  arms  and  girding  my  sword,  t  went  to  San  Piero, 
and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  dead  Pope,  not  without  shedding 
tears^  Aftenvards  I  returned  to  the  Banchi  to  look  on  at  the 
great  commotion  which  always  happens  on  such  oecasions. 

While  1  was  sitting  in  the  street  witli  several  of  my 
friends,  Pompeo  went  by,  attended  by  ten  men  very  well 
armed  ;  and  when  he  came  just  opposite,  he  stopped,  as 
ibough  about  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  my<>c]f.  My  com- 
panions, brave  and  adventurous  young  men,  made  signs  to 
mc  to  draw  my  sword  ;  but  it  flashed  through  my  mind  that 
if  I  drew,  some  terrible  mischief  might  result  for  persons 
who  were  wholly  innocent.  Therefore  I  considered  that 
it  would  be  better  if  I  put  my  life  to  risk  alone.  When 
Pompeo  had  stood  there  time  enough  to  say  two  Ave 
Maries,  he  laughed  derisively  in  my  direction  ;  and  going 


'  T)>e  Toeinins  or  this  is,  thit  if  Clcmetil  dial,  Cellini  wauld  have  lu>l  bit 
opffOfKiDiiy  of  vmgcflncc  dunug  tbc  anarcli)'  wtitcii  foUuieil  a  vncaiicj  uf  ilie 
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off,  his  feUows  also  laughed  and  wagged  their  heads,  with 
many  other  insolent  gestures,  My  companions  \vanted  to 
begin  the  fray  at  once ;  but  I  told  them  hotly  that  I  was 
quite  able  lo  conduct  my  quarrels  to  an  end  by  myself,  and 
that  I  had  no  need  of  stouter  fighters  than  I  was ;  so  that 
each  of  them  might  mind  his  business.  My  friends  were 
angry  and  went  off  muttering.  Now  there  was  among 
them  my  dearest  comrade,  named  .Mbertaccio  del  Bene,  own 
brother  to  Alessandro  and  Albixzo,  who  is  now  a  very  rich 
man  in  Lyons.  He  was  the  most  redoubtable  young  man 
1  ever  knew,  and  the  most  high-spirited,  and  loved  me  like 
himself;  and  insomuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  tny 
forbearance  had  not  been  inspired  by  want  of  courage,  but 
by  the  most  daring  bravery,  for  he  knew  me  down  lo  the 
bottom  of  my  nature,  he  took  my  words  up  and  begged  me 
to  favour  him  so  far  as  to  associate  him  with  myself  in  all 
I  meant  to  do.  I  replied  :  "  Dear  Albertaccio,  dearest  to 
mc  above  all  men  that  live,  the  time  will  very  likely  come 
when  you  shall  give  mc  aid  ;  but  in  this  case,  if  you  love 
me,  do  not  attend  to  mc,  but  look  to  your  own  business, 
and  go  at  once  like  our  other  friends,  for  now  there  is  no 
time  to  lose."     These  words  were  spoken  in  one  breath. 

LXXIII. 

In  the  meanwhile  my  enemies  had  proceeded  slowly 
toward  Chiavica,  as  the  place  was  called,  and  had  arrived 
at  the  crossing  of  several  roads,  going  in  dilTereitt  direc- 
tions; but  the  street  in  which  Pompeo's  house  stood  was 
the  one  which  leads  straight  to  the  Catnpu  di  FJorc. 
Some  business  or  other  made  him  enter  the  apothecary's 
shop  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Chiavica,  and  there  he 
Stayed  a  while  transacting  it.  I  had  just  been  told  that  he 
had  boasted  of  the  insult  wliich  he  fancied  he  had  put 
upon  mc ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  to  his  misfortune  ; 
for  precisely  when  I  ranic  up  to  the  corner,  he  was  leaving 
the  shop,  and  his  bravi  had  optcned  their  ranks  and  re- 
ceived him  in  their  midst.      I  drew  a  little  dagger  with  a 
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larpcncd  edge,  and  breaking  the  line  of  his  defenders, 
id  my  hands  upon  his  breast  ao  quickly  and  coolly,  that 
none  of  them  were  able  to  prevent  me.  Then  I  aimed  to 
strike  bim  in  tlie  face ;  but  fright  made  him  turn  his  head 

I  found ;  and  I  stabbed  him  ju^t  beneath  the  ear.  I  only 
kave  two  blows,  for  be  fell  stone  dead  at  the  second.  1 
had  not  meant  to  kill  him  ;  but  as  the  sayhig  goes,  knocks 
are  not  dealt  by  measure.  With  luy  left  hand  I  plucked  back 
the  da^;er  and  with  my  right  hand  drew  my  sword  tu  defend 
my  life.  However,  all  those  bravi  ran  up  Cu  the  corpse  and 
took  no  action  against  me  ;  so  1  went  back  alone  through 
Strada  (iiulia,  considering  how  best  lo  put  myself  in  safety. 
I  bad  walked  about  three  hundred  paces,  when  Filoto 
^_the  goldsmith,  my  very  good  friend,  came  up  and  said  : 
^B*  Brother,  now  that  the  mischief's  done,  we  must  see  to 
'  saving  you."  1  rcjilied  :  "Let  us  go  to  Albcrtaccio  del 
Bcnc'3  house;  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  I  tuld  him 
1  shmild  soon  have  need  of  liim."  When  we  arrived  there, 
Albcrtaccio  and  I  embraced  witli  measureless  aifcclion  ; 
and'soon  the  whole  flower  of  the  young  men  of  the  Banchi, 
of  all  nations  except  the  Milanese,  came  crowding  in  ;  and 
eajA-and  aH  made  proffer  of  their  own  life  to  save,  mine. 
Messer  Luigi  Rucellai  also  sent  with  mar\*ellou5  prompti- 
tude and  courtesy  to  put  his  scr\'ices  at  my  disposal,  as 
did  many  other  great  folk  of  his  station  ;  for  they  all  agreed 
in  blessing  my  hands,'  judging  that  Pompeo  had  done  me 
too  great  and  unforgivable  an  injury,  and  mar^'elHng  that  I 
had  put  up  with  him  so  long. 


LXXIV. 

Cardinal  Cornaro,  on  hearing   of  the  affair,  dispatched 
thirtj'  soldiers,   with  as  many  partisans,  pikes,  and  arque- 
buses, lo  bring  me  with   all  due    respect  to  his  quarters.' 
iThis  he  did  unasked ;  whereupon  1  accepted  the  invitation, 

I    ^Ttittaat<erJ»  miiattJitims  it  maHi.     Tliu  u  UuiUinovui  lu  apprufii^ 
Cellini'*  hflraltwoik  in  munlc-iing  Pompeo. 

*  This  ws»  Kraticncu,  brother  to  CaidioaJ  Maroo  Cornnrch     IIo  received 
ibc  bal  in  153&,  wliile  yet  »  kjnaan,  ODtl  Uie  Bishopric  of  Urcacia  in  1531. 
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and  went  off  with  them,  while  more  than  as  many  of 
the  young  men  bore  me  company.  Meanwhile,  Mcsscr 
Traiano,  Pompeo's  relative  and  first  chamberlain  to  the 
Pope,  sent  a  Milanese  of  high  rank  to  Cardinal  de'  Medici^ 
giving  him  news  of  the  great  crime  I  had  committed,  and 
caUing  on  his  most  reverend  lordship  to  chastise  me.  The 
Girdinal  retorted  on  the  spot :  ''His  crime  would  indeed 
have  been  great  if  he  had  not  committed  this  lesser  one  ^/ 
thanh  Messtr  Traiano  from  me  for  giving  me  this  informa- 
tion of  a  fact  of  which  I  had  not  heard  before."  Then 
he  turned  and  in  presence  of  the  nobleman  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  FruHi,'  his  gentleman  and  intimate  acquaintance: 
"  Search  diligently  after  my  fiicnd  Bcnvenuto  ;  I  want  to 
help  and  defend  him ;  and  whoso  acts  against  him  acts  against 
myself."  The  Milanese  nobleman  went  back,  much  discon- 
certed, while  the  Bishop  of  Frulli  came  to  visit  me  at  Cardinal 
Cornaro's  palace.  Presenting  himself  to  the  Cardinal,  he 
related  how  Cardinal  de'  Medici  had  sent  for  Uenvcnuto,  and 
wanted  tu  be  his  protector.  Now  Cardinal  Comaro,  who 
had  the  touchy  temper  of  a  bear,  (lew  into  a  rage,  and  told  the 
Bishop  he  was  quite  as  well  able  to  defend  me  aa  Cardinal 
de'  Medici.  The  Bishop,  in  reply,  entreated  to  be  allowed 
to  apeak  with  me  on  some  matters  of  his  patron  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  afiair.  Comaro  bade  him  for  iliat 
day  make  as  though  he  had  already  talked  with  me. 

Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  very  angry.  However,  I  went 
the  following  night,  without  Coniaro's  knowledge,  and 
under  good  escort,  to  pay  him  my  respects.  Then  I 
begged  him  to  grant  me  the  favour  of  leaving  mc  where  I 
was,  and  told  him  of  the  great  courtesy  which  Cornaro 
had  shown  nic  ;  adding  that  if  his  most  reverend  lordship 
suffered  me  to  stay,  I  should  gain  one  friend  the  more  in 
my  hour  of  need ;  otherwise  his  lordship  might  dispose  of 
mc  exactly  as  he  thought  best.  He  told  me  to  do  as  1 
liked  ;  so  I  returned  to  Cornaro's  palace,  and  a  few  days 
aftcnvards  the  Cardinal  Farnese  was  elected  Pope.' 

1  FmW.    TU  Bitbop  vn»  Bcinardo  de  MedkU. 
>  Vtui  III.,  elected  OcTubcT  15,  1$^ 
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After  he  had  put  affairs  of  greater  consequence  in  order, 
the  new  Pope  sent  for  me,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
one  else  to  strike  his  coins.  To  these  words  of  his  Holi- 
ness a  gentleman  very  privately  acquainted  with  him, 
named  Messer  latino  Juvinale,  made  answer  that  I  was 
in  hiding  for  a  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  one 
Pompeo  of  Milan,  and  set  forth  what  could  be  argued  for 
my  justification  in  the  most  favourable  terms.'  The  Pope 
replied  :  "  I  knew  nothing  of  Pompeo's  death,  but  plenty  of 
Benvenuto's  provocation  ;  so  let  a  safe-conduct  be  at  once 
made  out  for  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  placed  in 
perfect  security."  A  great  friend  of  Pompeo's,  who  was 
also  intimate  with  the  Pope,  happened  to  be  there  ;  he  was 
a  Milanese,  called  Messer  Ambrogio.'  This  man  said ; 
"  In  the  first  days  of  your  papacy  it  were  not  well  to  grant 
pardons  of  this  kind."  The  Pope  turned  to  him  and 
answered  :  "  You  know  less  about  such  matters  than  I  do. 
Know  then  that  men  like  Benvenuto,  unique  in  their  pro- 
fession, stand  above  the  law  ;  and  how  far  more  he,  then, 
who  received  the  provocation  1  have  heard  of?^  When 
my  safe-conduct  had  been  drawn  out,  I  began  at  once  to 
serve  him,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  favour. 

LXXV. 

Messer  Latino  Juvinale  came  to  call  on  me,  and  gave  me 
orders  to  strike  the  coins  of  the  Pope.  This  roused  up  all 
my  enemies,  who  began  to  look  about  how  they  should 
hinder  me;  but  the  Pope,  perceiving  their  drift,  scolded 
them,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go  on  working.  I  took 
the  dies  in  hand,  designing  a  S.  Paul,  surrounded  with  this 
inscription  :  Vas  electiojiis.  This  piece  of  money  gave  far 
more  satisfaction  than  the  models  of  my  competitors  ;  so 
that  the  Pope  forbade  any  one  else  to  speak  to  him  of  coins, 
since  he  wished  me  only  to  have  to  do  with  them.      This 

'  Latino  Giovenale  de'  Manetti  was  a  Lntin  poet  .nnd  a  man  of  humane 
leaniiii;^,  much  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 

'  .\mbroglo  Kecalcat).  He  was  for  many  years  the  trusted  secretary  and 
diplomatic  agent  or  I'aul  III. 
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encouraged  me  to  apply  myself  with  untroulilctl  spirit  to' 
the  task;  and  Messer  Latino  Juvinale,  who  had  received 
8uch  orders  from  _the  Pope,  used  to  introduce  mc  to  his 
Holiness.  I  had  it  much  at  heart  to  rpL-over  the  post  of 
stamper  to  the  Mint;  but  on  this  puint  the  Pope  look 
advice,  and  then  told  me  I  must  first  obtain  pardon  for  the 
homicide,  .ind  this  I  should  get  at  the  holy  Maries'  day  in 
August  through  the  Caporioni  of  Komc'  I  may  say  that 
it  is  usual  every  year  on  this  solemn  festival  to  grant  the 
freedom  of  twelve  outlaws  to  these  officers.  Meanwhile 
he  promised  to  give  mc  another  safe-conduct,  which  should 
keep  me  in  security  until  that  time. 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  they  were  quite  unable 
to  devise  the  means  of  keeping  mc  out  of  the  Mint,  they 
resorted  to  another  expedient.  The  deceased  Pompeo  bad 
left  three  thousand  ducats  as  dowry  to  an  illcgilimate 
daughter  of  his  ;  and  they  contrived  that  a  certain  favourite 
of  Signer  Pier  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son,  should  ask  her  hand 
in  marriage  through  the  medium  of  his  master.'  Accord- 
ingly the  matdi  came  clT;  but  this  fellow  was  an  insignili- 
cant  country  lad,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  bis  lordship; 
and,  as  folk  said,  he  gut  but  little  of  the  money,  since  his 
lordship  laid  his  hands  on  it  and  had  the  niiiid  Co  use  it. 
Now  the  husband  of  the  girl,  to  please  his  wife,  begged  the 
prince  to  have  mc  taken  up ;  and  he  promised  to  do  so 
when  the  first  flush  of  my  favour  with  the  Pcpe  had  passed 
away.  Things  stood  so  about  two  months,  the  servant 
always  suing  for  his  wife's  dower,  the  master  putting  him 
off  with  pretexts,  but  assuring  the  woman  that  he  would 
certainly  revenge  her  father's  murder.  1  obtained  an  inkling 
of  these  designs ;  yet  I  did  not  omit  to  present  myself 
pretty  frequendy  to  his  loiidship,  who  made  show  of  treat- 

'  /^  tofttt  Afarie.  So  the  F«5t  of  the  AMnmpiion  ii  callcH  ni  Florcitcf. 
because  ikvotion  is  paid  oil  that  d«y  Iw  tltu  vnHunii  imago  of  llic  Viigin 
icadeiec!  thrr.ugli  ilu-  town.  Tiic  6V/c»7V«y  of  Itome  weie,  lilce  aldenDcri, 
WKr<ien»  o(  ihe  ilictncls  into  wliicli  the  city  wu  dlritlftj. 

'  I'icr  Luigi  Famtie,  I'aul  IH.'s  hnMarrf.  wo*  nicc«<iTely  cmlol  Gnii— 
falonfere  of  ihc  Church,  DiiVi:  eif  Ca»ltc),  Marijut»  of  Kgrnra,  and  finnll^ 
Dulte  of  Paiiiia  atiil  riac«nia  in  15^-  He  woi  munlenrd  at  Tannalijrbi! 
own  cminicrs  in  1547.  lie  was  n  mau  at  JnEunaus  )iabit»i  (jaitc  unfit  tot  \k* 
high  dignilio  coiiiened  on  him. 
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ing  mc  with  great  distinction.  He  had,  however,  decided 
to  do  one  or  other  of  two  things — rither  to  have  mc  assassi- 
nated, or  lo  have  mc  taken  up  by  the  LWgello.  Accordingly 
lie  commissioned  a  certain  little  devil  of  a  Corsican  soldier 
in  his  service  to  do  the  trick  as  cleverly  as  lie  could ;'  and 
my  other  enemies,  with  Messcr  Traiano  at  the  head  of  them, 
promised  the  fellow  a  reward  of  one  hundred  crowns.  He 
assured  them  that  the  job  would  be  as  easy  as  sucking  a 
fresh  egg.  Seeing  into  their  plot,  I  went  about  with  my 
eyes  open  and  with  good  attendance,  wearing  an  under-coat 
and  armlets  of  mail,  for  which  I  had  obtaim^d  permission. 

The  Corsicaii,  influenced  by  avarice,  liuped  lo  gain  the 
whole  sum  of  money  without  risk,  and  imagined  himself 
capable  of  carrying  the  matter  tlirough  alone.    Consequently, 

(one  day  after  dinner,  he  had  nie  sent  fur  in  the  name  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi.  1  went  off  at  once,  because  his  lordship 
bad  spoken  of  wanting  to  ordc-r  sevL-ral  big  silver  vases. 
Leaving  my  home  in  a  hurry,  armed  however  as  usual,  I 
walked  rapidly  through  Sirada  Giulia  toward  the  Palazzo 
Farncse,  not  expecting  to  meet  anj'body  at  that  hour  of  day. 

»I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street  and  was  making  to- 
wartl  the  palace,  vrUcn,  my  habit  being  always  to  turn  the 
comers  wide,  I  obaervcd  the  Corsican  get  up  and  take  his 
station  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Being  prepared,  I  was 
Dot  in  the  least  disconcerted  ;  but  kept  upon  my  guard,  and 
slackening  pace  a  little,  drew  nearer  toward  the  wall,  in 
order  to  give  the  fellow  a  wide  berth.  He  on  liis  side  catuc 
doser  to  the  wall,  and  when  we  were  now  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  !  perceived  by  his  gestures  that  he 
had  il  in  bis  mind  to  do  me  a  mischief,  and  sucing  me 
one  thus,  thought  he  should  succeed.  Accordingly-,  I 
^an  to  speak  and  said  :  "  Urave  soldier,  if  it  had  been 
ghi,  you  might  nave  said  you  bad  mistaken  me,  but  since 
ISt  is  full  day,  you  know  well  enough  who  I  am.  I  never 
ad  anything  lo  do  with  you,  and  never  injured  you,  but 
should  he  well  disposed  to  do  you  service."  ile  replied 
in  a  high-spirited  way,  without,  however,  making  room  for 
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me  to  pass,  that  he  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying.  Then 
I  answered:  "I  know  verj-  well  indeed  what  you  want, 
and  what  you  are  saying ;  but  the  job  which  you  have 
taken  in  hand  is  more  daogerxius  and  diRicult  than  you 
imagine,  and  may  perad venture  turn  out  the  wrong  way  for 
you.  Remember  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  man  who  would 
defend  himself  against  a  hundred;  and  the  adventure  you 
are  on  is  not  esteemed  by  men  of  courage  like  yourself." 
Meanwhile  I  also  was  looking  black  as  thunder,  and  each  of 
us  had  changed  colour.  Folk  too  gathered  round  us,  for 
it  had  become  clear  that  our  woi'ds  meant  swords  and 
daggers.  Me  then,  not  having  the  spirit  to  lay  hands  on 
me,  cried  out :  "We  shall  meet  another  time."  1  answered: 
"  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  honest  men  and  those  who 
show  themselves  as  such." 

When  we  parted,  1  went  to  his  lordship's  palace,  and 
found  he  had  not  sent  for  me.  When  I  returned  to  my 
shop,  the  Corsican  informed  me,  through  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  and  mine,  that  I  need  not  be  on  my  guard  against 
him,  since  he  wished  to  be  my  good  brother ;  but  that  I 
ought  to  be  much  upon  my  guard  against  others,  seeing  I 
was  in  the  greatest  peril,  for  folk  of  much  consequence  had 
sworn  to  have  my  life.  I  sent  to  thank  him,  and  kept  the 
best  look-out  I  could.  Not  many  days  after,  a  friend  of 
mine  informed  me  that  Signer  Pier  Luigi  had  given  strict 
orders  that  I  should  be  taken  that  very  evening.  They 
told  me  this  at  twenty  ;  xvhereupon  I  spoke  with  some  of 
my  friends,  who  advised  me  to  be  off  at  once.  The  order 
had  been  given  for  one  hour  after  sunset  ;  accordingly  at 
twenty-three  i  left  in  the  post  for  Florence.  It  seeras  that 
when  the  Corsican  showed  that  he  had  not  pluck  enough  to 
do  the  business  as  he  promised,  Signer  Pier  Luigi  on  his 
own  authority  gave  orders  tohax'e  mc  taken,  merely  to  slop 
the  mouth  of  Tompco's  daughter,  who  was  always  clamour- 
ing to  know  %vhcrc  her  dower  had  gone  to.  When  he  was 
unable  to  gratify  her  in  this  matter  of  revenge  on  either  of 
the  two  plans  he  had  formed,  he  bethought  him  of  another, 
which  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  place. 
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1  reached  Florence  in  due  course,  and  pnid  my  respects 
to  the  T)ukc  Alessandro,  who  gn-etod  me  wiih  extraordinary 
kindness  and  pressed  mc  to  remain  in  his  service.  There 
wras  then  at  Florence  a  sculptor  cnllcrl  II  Tribolino,  and  we 
WFcrc  gossips,  for  I  had  stood  godfather  to  his  son.^  In 
course  of  conversation  he  told  mc  that  a  certain  Ciacopo  del 
Sansovtno,  his  first  master,  had  sent  for  him  ;  and  whereas 
he  had  never  seen  Venice,  and  because  of  the  gains  he  ex- 
pected, he  vfa%  very  glad  to  go  there.'  On  his  asking  me 
if  I  had  ever  been  at  Venice,  I  said  no;  this  made  him 
in^'ite  mc  to  accompany  him,  and  1  agreed.  So  iJien  I  told 
Duke  Alcssandro  that  I  wanted  first  to  go  to  Venice,  and 
that  afterwards  !  would  return  to  serve  him.  He  exacted 
a  fonTial  promise  to  this  effect,  and  bade  me  present 
myself  before  I  left  the  city.  Next  day,  having  made  my 
preparations,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  the  Duke,  whom  t 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  Pazzi,  at  that  time  inhabited  by 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Signor  Lorenzo  Cibo.'  Having 
sent  word  to  his  Excellency  that  I  wished  to  sft  off  for 
Venice  with  his  good  leave.  Signer  Cosimino  de'  Medici, 
now  Duke  of  Florence,  returned  with  the  answer  that  1 
must  go  to  Niccol6  da  Monte  Aguto,  who  would  give  me  fifty 
golden  crowns,  which  his  Excellency  bestowed  on  me  in  sign 
of  his  good-witi,  and  afterwards  I  must  return  to  serve  hira. 

I  got  the  money  from  Niccolft,  and  then  went  to  fetch 
Tribolo,  whom  I  found  ready  to  start ;  and  he  asked  rae 
whether  I   had  bound  my  sword.      I  answered  that  a  man 

*  Ntccolo  de'  Pericoli,  a  Florcnlinc,  who  got  ihc  nickitamc  of  Tribolo  in  his 
Vifhooi),  vrki  a  Kulptoi:  of  •lamc  diMinflion.  lie  woik«(l  on  the  bas-rcliefi  of 
^    r,  Trtronio  at  Bologna,  nnU  helped  Mictid  Agnoto  da  Sieim  to  execute  ilie 

lUi  of  Adiian  \'I.  at  lUitnc.  AAenmrdx  he  wu  cmitloyei!  upon  ihe  sculp- 
iiKp  of  il>c  Saiita  CoKi  at  Lorclo,  He  al-*o  made  »otdc  eicellciit  btonic-work 
f«)T  iii«  Meiiicean  vil'iiu  at  C«^leI1a  and  retrajn.  All  ihiough  hi*  life  Tribolo 
»ervc(i  ibc  Mctiki.  tod  darioe  Uic  siqrc  of  Florence  in  1550  he  coni^lrucied  a 
cork  niAdelorthc  town  for  clement  VET.     Ikiin  14S5,  dird  1550. 

■  Tiiia  I*  the  bntoos  Ciacopo  Tatti,  who  tonic  hik  ar.iit'i  sutnamc  froin  hi* 
nuutei.  Andrea  da  Moqic  a  Saiuovino.  His  nurks  at  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Ventcc  arc  jukOjt  brootti.     He  died  in  ISJO,  ajed  nine tr- three. 

*  A  brothct  of  the  Caidinal,  and  hinuclf  Maniuia  of  Maiu. 
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on  horseback  abouL  to  take  a  journey  ought  not  to  bind  his 
sword.  lie  said  that  the  custom  was  so  in  Florence,  since 
a  certain  Ser  Maiirizio  then  held  oflice,  who  was  capable  of 
putting  S.  John  the  Baptist  to  the  rack  for  any  trifling 
peccadillo.^  Accordingly  one  had  to  carry  one's  sword 
bound  till  the  gates  ^vere  passed.  I  laughwl  at  this,  and 
so  we  set  off;  joining  the  courier  to  Venice,  who  was  nick- 
named II  Lamentone.  In  his  company  we  travelled  through 
Bologna,  and  arrived  one  evening  at  Fcrrara.  There  we 
halted  at  the  inn  of  the  Piazza,  white  Lamentone  went  in 
search  of  some  Florentine  exiles,  to  take  them  letters  and 
messages  from  therr  wives.  The  Duke  had  given  orders 
that  only  the  courier  might  talk  to  them,  and  no  one  else, 
under  penalty  of  incurring  the  same  banishment  as  they  had. 
Meanwhile,  since  it  was  a  little  past  the  hour  of  twenty-two, 
Tribolo  and  I  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara  come  back 
from  Belfiore,  where  he  had  been  at  a  jousting  match. 
There  we  met  a  number  of  exiles,  who  stared  at  u»  as 
though  they  wished  to  make  us  speak  with  them.  Triboto, 
who  was  the  most  timorous  man  that  1  have  e^'cr  known, 
kept  on  saying:  "Do  not  look  at  thcra  or  talk  to  thctn,  if 
you  care  to  go  back  to  Florence."  So  wc  stayed,  and  saw 
the  Duke  return  ;  afterwards,  when  wc  regained  our  inn, 
we  found  Lamentone  there.  After  nightfall  there  appeared 
Nkcolo  Ucnintendi,  and  his  brother  Fiero,  and  another  old 
man,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  Jacopo  NardJ,'  together 
with  some  yuung  fellows,  who  began  immediately  to  ask  the 
courier  news,  each  man  of  his  own  family  in  Florence.' 
Tribolo  and  I  kept  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  speaking 
with  them.  After  they  had  talked  a  while  with  Lamentone, 
Niccol6  Bcnintcndi*  said:  "  I  know  those  two  men  [here 
very  well ;   what's  the  reason  they  give  themficlves  such 

'  Set  Mauris iu  ivas  encUIcl  Ot.iiicelint,  bul  rcallir  i^u|<erin traded  the  crimtani 
■tia^.ttracy  of  Florence.  Varchi  and  bcgiii  both  ipcakofhiin  u  hareh  aad 
ciucl  ill  the  (lUth.iriic  of  liis  olTicc. 

*  Jacopo  Narcil  n.is  ilic  rxc^H^nl  liiiturian  of  Florence,  ■  itimijj  aittf* 
UeQiceiin  pariiun,  who  was  exited  in  i5jo. 

*  I  have  Iranslaied  ihc  Vfiiri!  in'ga/a  hy  family  obov^,  becnnte  I  find  Cellini 
in  one  uf  hii  lelten  alluding  to  hi>  faintly  a*  ht  mia  hrix"l"*a. 

*  NiccuU>  Beuintendi,  wno  had  been  a  member  of  t^e  Eight  to  1529,  wa» 
exiled  by  the  Media  ia  153a 
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beastly  airs,  and  will  not  taJk  to  us?"  Tribolo  kept 
begging  roe  to  hold  my  tongue,  while  Lamcntone  told  thcni 
that  we  had  not  the  same  permission  as  he  had.  Bcnin- 
ttrndi  retorted  it  was  idiotic  nonsense,  adding  "  Pox  talcc 
them,"  and  other  pretty  flowers  of  speech.  Then  I  raised 
my  head  as  gently  as  I  could,  aiid  said  :  "  Dear  gentlemen, 
3'ou  are  able  to  do  us  serious  injury,  while  we  cannot  render 
you  any  assistance ;  and  though  you  have  flung  words  at 
us  which  wc  are  far  from  deserving,  we  do  not  mean  on  that 
account  to  get  into  a  rage  with  you."  Thereupon  old  Nardi 
said  Ihat  I  had  spoken  like  a  worthy  young  man  as  I  was. 
But  Niccol6  iJenintcndi  shouted  :  "  1  snap  my  fingers  at 
them  and  the  Duke." '  I  replied  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
toward  us,  since  wc  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  or  his 
afiairs.  Old  Nardi  took  our  part,  telling  Benintendi  plainly 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  which  made  him  go  on  muttering 
insults.  On  this  I  bade  him  know  that  I  could  say  and  do 
things  to  him  which  he  would  not  like,  and  therefore  he  had 
better  mind  his  business,  and  let  us  alone.  Once  more  he 
cried  out  that  he  snapped  hi.s  lingers  at  the  Ouke  and  us, 
and  that  we  were  alt  of  us  a  heap  of  donkeys."'  1  replied 
by  giving  him  the  lie  direct  and  drawing  iii}-  sword.  The 
old  man  wanting  lo  be  first  upon  the  staircase,  tumbled  down 
some  steps,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  came  huddling  after  him. 
]  rushed  onward,  brandishing  my  sword  along  the  walls  with 
fur>',  and  shouting  :  "  1  will  kill  you  all !  "  but  1  took  good 
care  not  to  do  ihcm  any  harm,  as  I  might  too  easily  have 
done.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the  innkeeper  screamed 
out;  Lamentone  cried,  "For  God's  sake,  holdl"  some  of 
them  exclaimed,  "  Oh  nie,  my  head ! "  others,  "  Let  me 
get  out  from  here."  In  short,  it  was  an  indescribable  con- 
fusion ;  ihcy  looked  like  a  herd  of  swine.  Then  the  host 
came  with  a  light,  while  I  withdrew  upstairs  and  put  my 
sword  back  in  its  scabbard.  Lamentone  told  Niccolft 
Benintcndi  that  he  had  behaved  very  ill.  The  host  said  to 
him  :  "  It  is  as  much  us  one's  life  is  worth  lo  draw  swords 

'  The  Florentitie  slang  ii  /a  ha  im  ttih  Use  t  ii  dtua. 
'  Vn  m^Hte  Ji  asini. 
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here  ;  and  if  the  Duke  were  to  know  of  your  brawling,  he 
would  have  you  hanged.  1  will  not  do  to  you  what  you 
deserve;  but  take  care  you  never  show  yourself  again  !□ 
my  inn,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you."  Our  host  then 
came  up  to  me,  and  when  1  began  to  make  him  my  excuses, 
he  would  not  suffer  mc  to  say  a  word,  but  told  mc  that  he 
knew  1  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  bade  me  be  upon  roy 
guard  against  these  men  upon  my  journey. 


LXXVIl. 


After  wc  had  supped,  a  barge-man  appeared,  and  offered 
to  take  us  to  Venice.  I  asked  if  he  would  let  us  have  the 
boat  to  ourselves ;  he  was  willing,  and  so  we  made  our 
bargain.  In  the  morning  we  rose  early,  and  mounted  our 
horses  for  the  port,  which  is  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Ferrara.  On  arriving  there,  we  found  Niccol6  Beninicndi's 
brother,  with  three  comrades,  waiting  for  me.  They  had 
among  them  two  lances,  and  I  had  bought  a  stout  pike  in 
Ferrara.  Being  very  well  armed  to  boot,  I  was  not  at  all 
frightened,  as  Tribolo  was,  who  cried  :  "God  help  us!  those 
fellows  are  waiting  here  to  murder  us."  Lamentonc  turned 
to  me  and  said  :  "  The  best  that  you  can  do  is  to  go  back 
to  Ferrara,  for  ]  see  that  the  affair  i.s  likely  to  be  ugly ;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  Benvenuto,  do  not  risk  the  fury  of  these  mad 
beasts."  To  which  I  replied  :  "  Let  us  go  forward,  for  God 
helps  those  who  have  the  right  on  their  side  ;  and  you  shall 
see  how  I  will  help  myself.  Is  not  lfii»  boat  engaged  for 
us  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  Larncntone.  "  Then  we  will  stay  in  it 
witliout  thejUj  unless  iny  manhood  has  dcstTtcd  mc."  I  put 
spurs  to  my  horse,  and  when  1  was  within  fifty  paces,  dis- 
mounted and  marched  boldly  forward  with  my  pike.  Tribolo 
stopped  behind,  all  iiuddled  up  upon  his  horse,  looking  the 
very  image  of  frost.  Lamentonc,  the  courier,  meanwhile, 
was  swelling  and  snorting  like  the  wind.  That  was  his 
usual  habit;  but  now  he  did  so  more  than  he  was  wont, 
being  in  doubt  how  this  devilish  affair  would  terminate. 
When  1  reached  the  boat,  the  master  presented  himself  and 
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said  that  those  Florentine  gentlemen  wanted  to  embark  in 
it  with  us,  if  I  was  willing.  1  answered:  "The  boat  is 
engaged  for  us  and  no  one  else,  and  it  grieves  me  to  the 
heart  that  I  am  not  able  to  have  their  company."  At  these 
words  a  brave  young  man  of  tlie  Magalotti  family  spoke  out: 
"  Benvenuto,  we  will  make  you  able  to  have  it."  To  which 
I  answered  :  "If  God  and  my  good  cause,  together  with  my 
own  strength  of  body  and  mind,  possess  the  will  and  the 
power,  you  shall  not  make  me  able  to  have  what  you  say." 
So  saying  I  leapt  into  the  boat,  and  turning  my  pike's  point 
against  tliem,  added  :  "  I'll  show  you  with  this  weapon  that 
I  am  not  able."  Wishing  to  prove  he  was  in  earnest, 
Magaloiti  then  seized  his  own  and  came  toward  me.  I 
sprang  upon  the  gunwale  and  hit  him  such  a  blow,  that,  if 
he  had  not  tumbled  backward,  1  must  have  pierced  his  body. 
His  comrades,  in  Itcu  of  helping  him,  turned  to  fly;  and 
when  I  saw  that  I  could  kill  him,  instead  of  striking,  I 
said  ;  "Get  up,  brother;  take  your  arms  and  go  away.  I 
have  shown  you  that  I  cannot  do  what  I  do  not  want,  and 
what  1  had  the  power  to  do  1  have  not  chosen  to  do."  Then 
1  called  forTribolo,  the  boatman,  and  Lamentone  to  embark; 
and  so  we  got  urtder  way  for  Venice.  When  wc  had  gone 
ten  miics  on  the  Po,  we  sighted  those  young  men,  who  iiad 
got  into  a  skiff  and  caught  us  up ;  and  when  they  were 
alongstde,  that  idiot  Piero  Denintendi  sang  out  to  me  :  "Go 
thy  ways  this  time,  Benvenuto;  we  shall  meet  in  Venicef* 
"  Set  out  betimes  then,"  I  shouted,  "  for  I  am  coming,  and 
any  man  can  meet  mc  where  he  lists."  In  due  course  we 
arrivctl  at  Venice,  when  I  applied  to  a  brother  of  Cardinal 
Comaro,  begging  him  to  procure  for  me  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  carry  arms.  He  advised  me  to  do  so  without 
hesitation,  saying  that  the  worst  risk  1  ran  was  that  I  might 
lose  my  sword. 

LXXVIII. 

Accordingly  I  girded  on  my  sword,  and  went  to  visit 
[Jacopo  del  Sansovino,  the  sculptor,  who  had  sent  for 
iTriboIo.      He  received  me  most  kindly,  and  invited  us  to 
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dinner,  and  we  stayed  with  him.  In  course  of  conversation 
with  Tribolo,  he  told  him  that  he  had  no  work  to  give  him 
at  the  moment,  but  that  he  might  call  again.  Hearing  this, 
I  burst  out  laughing,  and  said  plca.santly  to  Sansovino : 
"  Your  bouse  is  too  tar  off  from  his,  if  he  must  call  again." 
Poor  Tribolo,  all  in  dismay,  exclaimed :  "  I  have  got  your 
letter  here,  which  you  wrote  to  bid  me  come,"  San&ovino 
rejoined  that  men  of  his  sort,  men  of  worth  and  genius, 
were  free  to  do  that  and  greater  things  besides.  Tribolo 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  muttered :  '*  Patience, 
patience,"  several  limes.  Thereupon,  without  regarding 
the  copious  dinner  which  Sansovino  had  given  me,  1  took 
the  part  of  my  comrade  Tribolo,  for  he  was  in  the  right. 
All  the  while  at  table  Sansovino  had  never  stopped  chatter- 
ing about  his  great  adiievements,  abusing  Michel  Agnolo 
and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-sculptors,  while  he  bragged  and 
vaunted  himself  to  the  skies.  This  had  so  annoyed  me 
that  not  a  single  mouthful  which  I  ate  had  tasted  well ;  but  1 
refrained  from  saying  more  than  these  two  words  :  "  Messer 
Jacopo,  men  of  ^vorth  act  like  men  of  worth,  aod  mejoupr 
genius,  who  produce  things  beautiful  and  excellent,  shine 
forth  far  better  when  other  people  praise  them  than  when 
they  boast  so  confidently  of  their  own  achievements.".'  Upon 
this  he  and  I  rose  from  table  blowing  off  the  steam  of  oar 
choler.  The  same  day,  happening  to  pass  near  the  Rialto,  I 
met  Picro  Benintcndi  in  the  company  of  some  men;  and 
perceiving  that  they  were  going  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me;  I 
turned  into  an  apothecary's  shop  till  the  storm  blew  owr. 
Afterwards  1  learned  that  the  young  Magalotti,  to  whom  I  ~ 
showed  (hat  courtesy^  had  scolded  them  roundly  ;  and  thus 
the  affair  ended. 

LXXIX. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  set  out  on  oui^^uni  ^c^' 
Florence.  We  lay  one  night  at  a  place  on  This  »i^«r 
Chioggia,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  toward  Ferrara. 
Here  the  host  insisted  upon  beirig  paid  before  we  went  to 
bed,  and  in   his  own  way  ;  and  when   I  obscn-cd  that    it 
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was  the  custom  everywhere  else  to  pay  in  the  morning,  he 
answered  :  '•  I  insist  on  being  paid  overnight,  and  in  my 
own  way."  I  retorted  ttiat  mvu  who  wanted  evi-rything 
their  own  way  ought  to  make  a  world  after  their  own 
fashton,  sinri*  things  were  difVercntly  managed  here.  Our 
host  tuld  mu  not  to  go  on  bnthering  his  brafns,  because 
he  was  determined  to  do  as  he  had  said.  Tribolo  stood 
trembling  with  fear,  and  nudged  me  to  keep  quiet,  lest  they 
should  do  something  worse  to  tis ;  so  we  paid  them  in  the 
way  ihcy  wanted,  and  afterwards  we  retired  to  rest.  -  We 
had,  ]  must  admit,  the  most  capital  beds,  new  in  every 
particular,  and  as  clean  as  they  could  be.  Nevertheless  1 
did  not  get  one  wink  of  sleep,  becauae  I  kept  on"thirTlcrng 
TOW  I  fould  revgn^c  mYself.  AtoMtime  it  came  into  my 
head  tojct  fire  to  his  house :  at  another~tb  cut  iKc  throats 
oT  fourfinc  horses  which  he  had  in  the  stable;  I  saw  well 
enough  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  do  all  this;  but  I  coiild 
not  see  how  it  was  easy  to  secure  myself  and  my  com- 
panion. At  last  I  resolved  tu  put  my  things  and  niy 
comrade's  on  board  the  boat ;  and  so  I  did.  When  the 
towing-horscs  had  been  harnessed  to  the  cable,  1  ordered 
the  people  not  to  stir  before  I  returned,  for  I  had  left  a 
pair  of  slippers  in  my  bedroom.  Accordingly  I  went  back 
to  the  inn  and  called  our  host,  who  told  mc  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  and  that  we  might  go  to  Jericho-X  There 
was  a  ragged  stable-boy  about,  half  asleep,  who  cried  oxit 
to  me:  "'Ihe  master  would  not  move  to  please  the  Pope, 
because  he  has  got  a  wench  in  bed  with  hun,  whom  he  has 
been  wanting  this  long  while."  Then  he  asked  mc  for  a 
tip,  and  I  gave  him  a  few  Venetian  coppers,  and  told  him 
lo  make  the  barge^man  wait  till  I  had  found  my  slippers 
and  returned.,/  I  went  upstairs,  took  out  a  little  knife  as 
sharp  as  a  razor,  and  cut  the  four  beds  that  I  found  there 
into  ribbons.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  had  done 
a  damage  of  more  than  fifty  crowns.'  Then  I  ran  down  to 
the  boat  with  some  pieces  of  the  bed-covers'  in  my  pouch, 

•  Saf;gr.    Sai:gM  is  interpretnl  t6prQ<(0^ert»  dti  Mh. 
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and  bade  the  bargee  start  at  once  without  delay.  We  ha< 
not  gone  far  before  my  gossip  Tribolo  said  that  he  liad  left 
behind  some  little  straps  belonging  to  his  carpet-bag,  and 
that  he  must  be  allowed  lo  go  back  for  them.  I  answered 
that  he  need  not  take  thought  for  a  pair  of  little  straps, 
since  I  could  make  him  as  many  big  ones  as  he  liked.'  He 
told  me  I  was  always  joking,  but  that  he  must  really  go  back 
for  his  straps.  Then  he  began  ordering  the  bargee  to  stop, 
while  i  kept  ordering  him  to  go  on.  Meanwhile  1  informed 
my  friend  what  kind  of  trick  1  had  played  our  host,  and 
showed  him  specimens  of  the  bed-covers  and  other  things, 
which  threw  him  into  such  a  quaking  fright  that  he  roared 
out  to  the  bargee  :  "  On  with  you,  on  with  you,  as  quick 
as  j'ou  can!"  and  never  thought  himself  quite  safe  until 
we  reached  the  gates  of  Florence. 

When  we  arrived  there,  Tribolo  said  ;  "  Let  us  bind  our 
swords  up,  for  the  love  of  God ;  and  play  me  no  more  of 
your  games,  I  beg ;  for  all  this  while  I've  felt  as  though 
my  guts  were  in  the  saucepan."  I  made  answer :  "  Gossip 
Tribolo,  3'ou  need  not  tie  your  sword  up,  forj-ou  have  never 
loosed  it;  "  and  this  I  said  at  random,  because  I  never  once 
had  seen  him  act  the  man  upon  that  journey.  When  he 
heard  the  remark,  he  looked  at  his  sword  and  cried  out : 
**  In  God's  name,  you  speak  true !  Mere  it  is  tied,  just  as 
I  arranged  it  before  I  left  my  house."  My  gossip  deemed 
that  I  had  been  a  bnfl  tnivclling  compaiiioji  toUiiiu,  because 
]^ resented  affronts  .nid  'iL-fcnded  myself  againsLfoIkjAho 
would  have  done  us  injury.  But  I  deemed  that  he  had 
acted  a  far  worse  part  with  regard  to  me  by  never  eonung 
to  my  assistance  at  such  pinches.  Let  him  judge  between  us 
who  stands  by  and  has  no  personal  interest  in  our  adventures. 


LXXX. 

No  sooner  had  1  dismounted  than  I  went  to  visit  Puke 
Alessandro,  and  thanked  him  greatly  for  his  present  of  the 

'  Tbe  Italiftti  for  suopi,  lertggt,  bu  a  double  tneuiing,  upon  wbieh  CdBsl^ 
pUy*.  — 
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fifty  crowns,  telling  his  Excellency  that  I  was  always  ready 
to  serve  him  according  to  my  abilities.  He  gave  me  orders 
tat  once  to  strike  dies  for  his  coinage ;  and  the  first  I  made 
was  a  piece  of  forty  soldi,  with  the  Duke's  head  on  one  side 
and  San  Cosjmo  and  San  Damiano  on  (he  other.'  This 
was  in  silver,  and  it  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the 
Duke  did  not  liesitate  to  say  ihey  were  the  best  pieces  of 
money  in  Christendom.  The  same  said  all  Florence  and 
every  one  who  saw  them.  Consequently  t  asked  his 
Excellency  to  make  me  appointments,''  and  to  grant  me  the 
lodgings  of  the  Mint,  ile  bade  me  remain  in  his  service, 
and  promised  he  would  give  me  more  than  I  demanded. 
Meanwhile  he  said  he  had  commissioned  the  Master  of  llie 
Mint,  a  certain  Carlo  AcciaiuoH,  and  that  1  might  go  to  him 
for  aJl  the  money  that  1  wanted.  This  I  found  to  be  true  ; 
but  1  dnw  my  monies  so  discreetly,  that  I  had  always 
something  to  my  credit,  according  to  my  account. 

I  then  made  dies  for  a  giulio,'  it  had  San  Giovanni  in 
profile,  seated  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  finer  in  my  judg- 
ment than  anything  which  1  had  done ;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Ne.xt 
1  made  dies  for  half-giulios,  on  which  I  struck  the  full  face 
of  San  Giovanni  in  small.  This  was  the  first  coin  witli  .1 
head  in  full  face  on  so  thin  a  piece  of  .silver  ttiat  had  yet  been 
seen.  The  dilTiculty  of  executing  it  is  apparent  only  to  the 
eyes  of  such  as  are  past-masters  in  these  crafts.  After- 
wards I  made  dies  for  the  golden  crowns ;  this  crown  had 
I  cross  upon  one  side  with  some  little  cherubim,  and  on 
the  other  side  his  Kxccllency's  arnjs. 

When  I  had  struck  these  four  sorts,  I  begged  the  Duke 
lo  make  out  my  appointments  and  to  assign  mc  the  lodgings 
I  have  mentioned,  if  he  was  contented  with  my  service. 
He  lold  mc  very  graciously  that  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and 
that  he  would  grant  me  my  request.     While  we  were  thus 

1  The«  were  the  sjiecial  palroni  of  ihe  Medicean  (uaily,  lieiof  physiclui- 
mlnu. 

'  Cit  mi firmnni  tm^  friK'^'isiMt. 

*  Tbe  £iM/i^  wu  3  coin  ol  ;6  luUtan  oenlimcs  or  S  Tiucan  i-zosat  which  in 
FkicDce  wu  alio  ca!lc«l  ieriU  or  gaifllett^t  becaose  the  sutn  bad  lo  be  paid 
M  duty  m  1  band  of  wine. 
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talking,  his  Excellency  was  in  his  wardrobe,  looking  at  a 
remarkable  little  gun  that  had  been  sent  him  out  of  GcnnaDy.^ 
When  he  noticed  that  I  too  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
pretty  instrument,  he  put  it  in  my  hands,  saying  that  he 
knew  how  much  pleasure  I  took  in  such  things,  and  adding 
that  I  might  choose  for  earnest  of  his  promises  an  arquebuse 
to  my  own  liking  from  the  armoury,  excepting  only  this  one 
piece ;  he  was  well  aware  that !  should  find  things  of  greater 
beauty,  and  not  less  excellent,  there.  Upon  this  invitatioii, 
I  accepted  with  thanks  ;  and  when  he  saw  me  looking  round, 
he  ordered  his  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  a  certain  Pretino 
of  Lucca^  to  let  me  take  whatever  I  liked,^  Then  he  went 
away  with  the  most  pleasant  words  at  parting,  while  I  re- 
mained, and  ehose  the  finest  and  best  arquebuse  I  ever  saw, 
or  ever  had,  and  took  it  back  with  me  to  home. 

Two  days  afterward  1  brought  some  drawings  which  his 
Excellency  had  commissioned  for  gold-work  he  wanted  to 
give  his  wife,  who  was  at  that  lime  still  in  Naples.*  I  agatn 
asked  him  to  settle  my  affairs.  Then  his  Excellency  told  me 
that  he  should  like  me  first  to  execute  the  die  of  his  portrait 
in  fine  style,  as  I  had  done  for  Pope  Clement  I  began  it 
in  wax  ;  and  the  Duke  gave  orders,  while  I  was  at  work 
upon  it,  that  whenever  I  went  to  take  his  portrait,  1  should 
be  admitted.  Perceiving  that  I  had  a  lengthy  piece  of 
business  on  my  hands,  I  sent  for  a  certain  Pietro  Pagolo 
from  Monte  Ritondo,  in  the  Roman  district,  who  had  been 
with  me  from  his  boyhood  in  Rome.*  I  found  him  with 
one  Bernardonaccio,^  a  goldsmith,  who  did  not  treat  him 
well ;  50  I  brought  him  away  from  there,  and  taught  him 
minutely  how  to  strike  coins  from  those  dies.  Meanwhile, 
I  went  on  making  the  Duke's  portrait ;  and  oftentimes  1  found 
him  napping  after  dinner  with  that  Lorenzino  of  his,  who 
afteiTrards  murdered  him,  and  no  other  company  ;  and  much 

*  Sec  above,  p.  1J2,  Tut  (he  riglit  tneatiing  of  sanliobe. 
'  Metscr  Fruncetcv  of  Lucca,  liutuamcd  II  rcetiiio. 

*  Margaret  ol  Au'iri.i.  natural  d&u^hiei  to  Charles  V.,  wu  cveatiulfjr 
marrioi  tn  1536  to  AImuh'Iio  dc'  Mcttici. 

*  Pietro  Pagolo  Galleotii,  much  pratted  bj  Va*ari  (ot  lut  aittuic  ilcUL 

*  Perhaps  Beraaido  SabailuL 


I  marvelled  that  a  Duke  of  that  sort  showed  such  confidence 
about  his  safety.' 


It  happened  at  this  time  that  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,^  %vho 
to  ail  appearances  had  got  the  government  of  everything  in 
his  own  hands,  favoured  the  old  Master  of  the  Mint  against 
the  Duke's  will.  Tliis  niau  was  called  Bastiano  Ccnnini, 
an  artist  of  the  antiquated  school,  and  of  Httle  skill  in  his 
craft.'  Ottaviano  mixed  his  stupid  dies  with  mine  in  the 
coinage  of  crown-pieces.  I  complained  of  this  to  the 
Duke,  who,  when  he  saw  how  the  matter  stond,  took  it 
very  ill,  and  said  to  me:  "Go,  tell  this  to  Ottaviano  do' 
Medici,  and  sliow  him  how  it  is."*  1  lost  no  lime;  and 
when  1  had  pointed  out  the  injury  that  liad  been  done  to 
my  fine  coins,  he  answered,  like  the  donkey  that  he  was ; 
"  We  chtjose  to  have  it  so."  I  replied  that  it  ought 
DOt  to  be  so,  and  that  I  did  not  choose  to  have  it  so. 
IfHc  said:  "And  if  the  Duke  likes  to  have  it  so?"  1 
answered  :  "  It  would  not  suit  me,  for  the  thing  is  neither 
juat  nor  reasonable."  He  told  me  to  take  myself  off,  and 
that  I  should  have  to  swallow  it  in  this  way,  even  if  I 
burst.  Then  I  returned  to  the  Duke,  and  related  the 
whole  unpleasant  conversation  between  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
and  me,  entreating  his  Excellency  not  to  allow  the  fine 
coins  which  I  had  made  for  him  to  be  spoiled,  and  begging 
for  permission  to  leave  Florence.  He  replied  :  "Ottaviano 
is  too  presuming  :  you  shall  have  what  you  want ;  for  this 
is  an  injury  offered  to  myself." 

"  "Diat  very  day,  which  was  a  Thursday,  I  received  from 
Rome  a  full  safe-conduct  from  the  Pope,  with  advice  to  go 

*  lliit  ii  the  Tanwui  Tuscan  lirutns  who  iiiuriler«d  AleKamlto.  lie  wai 
deseended  (mm  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  biolher  ul  Cosima,  Paltr  PairU.  and 
the  nnclc  of  Ixircnzo  the  M.i^ilicenl. 

•  Tni»  Ottavmnu  wa»  nai  d-ctcended  ftom  eitlicr  Casimo  or  LorcDxo  de' 
Medici.  )nil  fivm  an  Hder,  though  leu  ilimtiiuut,  liraiicii  of  ihe  greftl  raiaily. 
He  in^^ied  Fnnc»ci  Salviaii,  ihe  aunt  of  Duke  Cosima  Though  a  gTCflt 
putuB  of  (he  ifls  ADil  ftn  iniiiTiaie  fiiciid  of  M.  \.  BituiiHTioti,  he  wm  qui 
poailoi',  owing  to  hit  pride  of  place. 

•  Cellini  ptaiie*  ihii  man,  however.  In  the  piefnee  to  ihc  OrejUcna. 

*  McjtTJgruiK.    This  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  motlragtUlo. 


there  at  once  and  get  the  pardon  of  Our  Lady's  frast  in 
mid-August,  in  order  that  I  might  clear  myself  from  the- 
penalties  attaching  to  my  homicide.  I  went  to  the  Duke, 
whom  1  found  in  bed,  for  they  told  me  he  was  suffering 
the  consequence  of  a  debauch.  In  little  more  than  two 
hours  I  finished  what  was  wanted  for  his  wAxcn  medal ; 
and  when  I  showed  it  him,  it  pleased  him  extremely. 
Then  I  exhibited  the  safe-conduct  sent  mc  at  the  order  of 
the  Pope,  and  told  him  how  his  llohncss  Jiad  recalled  roe 
to  execute  certain  pieces  of  work  ;  on  this  account  I  should 
like  to  regain  my  footing  in  the  fair  city  of  Rome,  which 
would  not  prevent  my  attending  to  his  medal.  The  Duke 
made  answer  half  la  anger ;  *'  Benvenuto,  do  as  I  desire  : 
stay  here ;  I  will  provide  for  your  appointments,  and  will 
give  you  the  lodgings  in  the  Mint,  with  much  more  ilian 
you  could  ask  for,  because  your  requests  are  only  just  and 
reasonable.  And  who  do  you  think  will  be  able  to  strike 
the  beautiful  dies  which  you  have  made  for  me  ?  "  Then 
I  said  ;  "  My  lord,  I  have  thought  of  everything,  for  I 
have  here  a  pupil  of  mine,  a  young  Roman  whom  I  have 
taught  the  art;  he  will  serve  your  Excellency  very  well 
till  I  return  with  your  medal  linishcd,  lo  remain  for  ever 
in  your  ser\'ice.  1  have  in  Rome  a  shop  open,  with 
journeymen  and  a  pretty  business;  as  soon  as  I  have  got 
my  pardon,  I  will  leave  all  the  devotion  of  Rome  '  to  a 
pupil  of  mine  there,  and  will  come  back",  with  your  Eicel- 
h-ncy's  good  permission,  to  you."  During  this  convcT' 
sation,  the  Lorcnzino  dc'  Medici  whom  I  have  at>o\*c 
mentioned  was  present,  and  no  one  else.  The  Duke  fre- 
quently signed  to  him  that  he  should  join  in  pressing  mc 
to  stay ;  but  Lorenzino  never  said  anything  except  i 
"  Benvenuto,  you  ivould  do  better  to  remain  where  yen 
are."  I  answered  that  f  wanted  by  all  means  to  regai' 
ray  hold  on  Rome.  Me  made  no  reply,  but  continued  ey« 
ing  the  Duke  with  very  evil  glances.     Wlicn  I  had  finishi 


'   TutUi  la  liiituan^  trV  /ioma.     I(  is  not  very  clear  what  Ihb  otodlvi 
I'crhsps  "■tl  ihc  «fftnion  and  reverence  I  haTo  for  tli«  cUy  of  Raok,'  ""* 
merely  "all  my  ties  in  Kome." 
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the  medal  to  my  liking,  and  shut  it  in  its  little  boK,  I  said 
to  the  Duke :  "  My  lord,  pray  let  me  have  your  good-will, 
for  I  will  make  you  a  much  finer  medal  than  the  one  I 
made  for  Pope  Qemect.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  I 
should,  since  that  was  the  £rst  I  ever  made.  Messer 
Lorenzo  here  will  give  me  some  exquisite  reverse,  as  he 
is  a  person  learned  and  of  the  greatest  genius."  To  these 
words  lx>renzo  suddenly  made  answer :  "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else  but  how  to  give  you  a  reverse 
worthy  of  his  Excellency."  The  Duke  laughed  a  little, 
and  looking  at  Lorenzo,  said :  "  Lorenzo,  you  shall  give 
him  the  reverse,  and  he  shall  do  it  here  and  shall  not  go 
away."  Lorenzo  took  him  up  at  once,  saying:  ",I  will  do 
it  as  quickly  as  1  can,  and  I  hope  to  do  something  that 
&ha]]  make  the  whole  world  wonder."  The  Duke,  who' 
held  him  sometimes  for  a  fool  and  sometimes  for  a  coward, 
turned  about  in  bed,  and  laughed  at  his  bragging  words. 
1  took  my  leave  without  further  ccremotty,  and  left  them 
aloDe  together.  The  Duke,  who  did  not  believe  that  I  was 
'fcally  going,  said  nothing  further.  At'terwards,  when  he 
l^ncw  that  [  was  gone,  he  sent  one  of  his  servants,  who 
caught  me  up  at  Siena,  and  gave  me  fifty  golden  ducats 
with  a  mess.igc  from  the -Duke  that  t.^ould  take  and  use 
them  for  his  sake,  and  should  return  as  soon  as  possible ; 
"and  from  Messer  Lorenzo  I  have  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
preparing  an  admirable  reverse  for  that  medal  which  you 
want  to  make."  I  had  left  full  directions  to  Pctro  Pagolo, 
^ftlhe  Roman  above  mentioned,  how  he  had  to  use  the  dies ; 
^BWt  as  it  was  n  ver>'  delicate  affair,  he  never  quite  succeeded 
^Bb  employing  them.  I  remained  creditor  to  the  Mint  in 
^Ba  matter  of  more  thsn  seventy  crowns  on  account  of  dies 
^^  supplied  by  me 

^  LXXXII. 

^^  On  the  journey  lo  Rome  I  carried  with  me  that  handsome 
irquebuse  which  the  Duke  gave  inc ;  and  very  niucli  lo  my 
Wn  pleasure,  1  used  it  several  times  by  the  way,  perform- 
i^ig  bcrcdible  feats  by  means  of  it.     The  little  house  I  had 
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in  Strada  Giulia  was  not  ready;  so  I  dismounted  at  the 
house  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi,  clerk  of  the  Camera,  to 
whose  keeping  I  had  committed,  on  leaving  Rome,  many  of 
my  arms  and  other  things  1  cared  for.  So  1  did  not  choose 
to  alight  at  my  shop,  but  sent  for  Felice,  my  partner,  and 
got  him  to  put  my  little  dwelling  forthwith  into  excellent 
order.  The  day  following,  I  went  to  sleep  there,  after  well 
providing  myself  with  clothes  and  all  things  requisite,  since 
I  intended  to  go  and  thank  the  Pope  next  morning. 

1  had  two  young  serving-lads,  and  beneath  my  lodgings 
lived   a  lauiidress   who   cooked   extremely  nicely  for   me. 
That  evening  I  entertained  several  friends  at  supper,  and 
having  passed   the  time  with   great  enjoyment,  betook  my- 
self tu  bed.     The  ni^^ht  had  hardly  ended,  indeed  it  was 
more  than  an  hour  before  daybreak,  when  I  heard  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  house-door,  stroke  succeeding  stroke  with- 
out  a   moment's   pause.     Accordingly   I    called   my   elder 
servant,  Cencio '  (he  was   the   man    I    took  into  the  necro- 
mantic circle),  and  bade  him  go  and  see  who  the  madman 
■was  that   knocked  so  brutally  at  that  hour  of  the  nigfaL 
While  Cencio  was  on  this  errand,  I  lighted  another  lamp, 
for  I  always  keep  one  by  mc  at  night  ;  then  I  made  hasic 
to  pass  an  excellent  coat  of  mail  over  my  shirt,  and  above 
that  some  clothes  which  1  caught  up  at  random.     Cencio 
returned,  exclaiming:  "  Heavens,  master!  it  is  the  Bargello 
and  all  his  guard  ;  and  he  says  that  if  you  do  not  open  at 
once,  he  will  knock  the  door  down.    They  have  torches,  and 
a  thousand  things  besides  with  them  ! "     I  answered  :  "  Tdl 
them  that  I  am  huddling  my  clothes  on,  and  will  come  out 
to  them  in  my  shirt."     Supposing  it   was  a  trap  laid  IOn 
murder  mc,  as  had  before  been  done  by  Signor  I'ier  Luig&J 
1  seized  an  excellent  dagger  with  my  right  hand,  and  wit^l^ 
the  left  I  took  the  safe-conduct ;   then  I  ran  to  the  bacU 
window,  which  IcKjkcd  out  on  gardens,  and  there  I  saw  mc*- 
than  thirty  constables ;  wherefore  I  knew  that   I  could 
escape  upon   that  side.      I  made  the  two  lads  go  in  ft' 
and  told  them  to  open  the  door  exactly  when  I  gave 
*  j>.,  ViDCcniig  Komoli. 
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word  to  do  so.  Then  taking  up  an  attitude  of  defence,  with 
the  dagger  in  my  riglit  hand  aiid  ihc  safe-conduct  in  my 
left,  I  cried  to  the  lads  :  "  Have  no  fear,  but  open  t "  The 
Bai^ello,  Vittorio,  and  the  oHicers  sprang  inside  at  once, 
ttiinking  they  could  easily  lay  hands  upon  me  ;  but  when 
they  saw  me  prepared  in  tliat  way  to  receive  tliem,  tliey  fell 
back,  exclaiming  :  "  We  have  a  serious  job  on  hand  here  1 " 
Then  I  threw  tlie  saTe-conduct  to  tliein,  and  said  :  "Read 
that  I  and  since  you  cannot  seize  me,  I  do  not  mean  timC 
you  shalJ  touch  me."  The  Bargcllo  upon  this  ordered  some 
of  his  men  to  arrest  mc,  saying  he  would  li>ok  to  the  safe- 
conduct  later.  Thereat  I  presented  my  arms  holdly,  calling 
aloud  :  "  Let  God  defend  the  right !  Either  I  shall  escape 
your  hands  alive,  or  be  taken  a  dead  corpse  t "  The  room 
was  crammed  with  men ;  they  made  as  though  they  would 
resort  to  violence;  I  stood  upon  my  guard  against  them; 
so  that  the  Uargello  saw  he  would  not  be  able  to  have  mc 
except  in  the  way  I  said.  Accordingly  he  called  his  clerk, 
ind  while  the  safc-conducC  was  being  read,  he  showed  by 
signs  two  or  three  time*  that  he  meant  to  have  me  secured 
by  his  officers  ;  but  this  had  no  effect  of  shaking  my  deter- 
mination. At  last  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  threw  my  safe- 
conduct  on  the  ground,  and  went  away  without  their  prize. 
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When  J  returned  to  bed,  I  felt  so  agitated  that  1  could 
not  get  to  sleep  again.  My  mind  was  made  up  to  let  blood 
as  soon  as  day  broke.  However,  I  asked  advice  of  Messer 
Gaddi,  and  he  referred  to  a  wretclied  doctor-fellow  he  em- 
ployed,' who  asked  me  if  I  had  been  frightened.  Now,  just 
consider  what  a  judicious  doctor  this  was,  after  I  had  narrated 
on  occurrence  of  that  gravity,  to  ask  me  such  a  question ! 
Me  was  an  empty  fribbler,  who  kept  perpetually  laughing 
about  nothing  at  all.  Simpering  and  sniggering,  then,  he 
bade  me  drink  a  good  cup  of  Greek  wine,  keep  my  spirits 
up,  and  not  be  frightened.  Messer  Giovanni,  however,  said  : 
>  PoMibly  IknianJino  Lllii  ofT^i. 


"  Master,  a  man  of  bronze  or  marble  might  be  frightened 
in  such  circumstances.  How  much  more  one  of  flesh  and 
blood  I  "  The  quack  responded  :  "  Monsignor,  we  are  not 
all  made  after  the  same  pattern  ;  this  fellow  is  no  man  of 
bronze  or  marble,  but  of  pure  iron."  Then  he  gave  one  of 
his  meaningless  laughs,  and  putting  his  fingers  on  my  wrist, 
said  :  "  Feel  here ;  this  is  not  a  man's  pulse,  but  a  lion's 
or  a  dragon's."  At  this,  1^  whose  blood  was  thumping  in 
my  veinsj  probably  far  beyond  anything  which  that  fool  of 
a  doctor  had  learned  from  his  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  knew 
at  once  how  serious  was  my  situation  ;  yet,  wishing  not  to 
add  to  my  uneasiness  and  to  the  harm  I  had  already  taken, 
I  made  show  of  being  in  good  spirits.  While  this  was 
happening,  Mcsser  Giovanni  had  ordered  dinner,  and  we 
all  of  us  sat  down  to  cat  in  company.  I  remembered  that 
Mcsser  Lodovico  da  Fano,  Messer  Antonio  Allcgrctli,  Messcr 
Giovanni  Greco,  alt  of  them  men  of  the  finest  scholarship, 
and  Messer  Annibal  Caro,  who  was  then  quite  young,  were 
present.  At  table  the  conversation  turned  entirely  upon  my 
act  of  daring.  They  insisted  on  hearing  the  whole  story  over 
and  over  again  from  my  apprentice  Cencio,  who  was  a  youth 
of  superlative  talent,  bravery,  and  extreme  personal  beauty. 
Each  time  that  he  described  my  truculent  bcliaviour,  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  attitudes  1  had  assumed,  and  repeating 
the  words  whicli  I  had  used,  he  called  up  some  fresh  detail 
to  my  memory.  They  kept  asking  him  if  he  had  been 
afraid  ;  to  which  he  answered  that  tUey  ought  to  ask  me  if  I 
had  been  afraid^  because  he  felt  precisely  the  same  as  1  had. 
All  this  chattering  grew  irksome  to  me ;  and  since  I  still 
fell  strongly  agitated,  1  rose  at  last  from  table,  saying  that 
1  wanted  to  go  and  get  new  clothes  of  blue  silk  and  stuff 
for  him  and  me ;  adding  that  I  meant  to  walk  in  procession 
after  four  days  at  the  feast  of  Our  Lady,  and  meant  Cencio 
to  carry  a  white  lighted  torch  on  the  occasion.  Accordingly 
1  took  my  leave,  and  had  the  blue  cloth  cut,  together  with 
a  handsome  Jacket  of  blue  sarcenet  and  a  little  doublet  of 
the  same ;  and  I  had  a  similar  jacket  and  waistcoat  made 
for  Cendo.  / 
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When  these  things  had  been  cut  out^  I  went  to  see  the 
Pope,  who  told  ine  to  speak  \irith  Messer  Ambnioglo ;  for 
he  had  given  orders  that  I  should  execute  a  large  piece  of 
^Idcn  plate.  So  I  went  to  find  Messer  Ambruogio,  who 
had  heard  the  whole  of  rhe  affair  of  the  Bargello,  and  had 
been  in  concert  with  my  enemies  to  bring  me  back  to  Rome, 
and  had  scolded  the  Bargello  for  not  laying  hands  on  me. 
The  man  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  could  not  do 
8o  in  the  face  of  the  safe-conduct  which  I  held.  Messer 
Ambruogio  now  began  to  talk  about  the  Pope's  commission, 
and  bade  me  make  drawings  for  it,  saying  that  the  business 
should  be  put  at  once  in  train.  Meanwhile  the  feast  of  Our 
I^y  came  round.  Now  it  is  the  custom  for  tho»e  who 
get  a  pardon  upon  this  occasion  to  give  themselves  up  to 
prison  ;  in  order  to  avoid  doing  which  I  returned  to  the 
Pope,  and  told  his  Holiness  that  1  was  very  unwilling  to  go 
to  prison,  and  that  I  begged  him  to  grant  me  the  favour  of 
a  dispensation.  The  Pope  answered  that  such  was  the 
custom,  and  that  I  must  follow  it.  Thereupon  I  fell  again 
upon  my  knees,  and  thanked  hini  for  the  safe-condLict  he 
had  given  mc,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  go  back 
with  it  to  serve  my  Duke  in  Florence^  who  was  waiting  for 
me  so  impatiently.  On  hearing  this,  the  Pope  turned  to 
one  of  his  confidential  servants  and  said  :  "  Let  Benvenuto 
get  his  grace  without  the  prison,  and  see  that  his  molo 
propria  is  made  out  in  due  form."  As  soon  as  the  docu- 
ment had  been  drawn  up,  his  Holiness  signed  it;  it  was 
then  registered  at  the  Capitol ;  afterwards,  upon  the  day 
appointed,  I  walked  in  procession  very  honourably  between 
two  gentlemen,  and  so  got  clear  at  last.. 


1 


LXXXIV. 


^H      Four  days  had  passed  when  I  was  attacked  with  violent 

fever  attended  by  extreme  cold;  and  taking  to  my  bed,  I 

made  my  mind  up  that  1  was  sure  to  die.      I  had  the  first 

Idoctors  of  Rome  called  in,  among  whom  was  Francesco  da 

ilNorcia,  a  physician  of  great  age,  and  of  the  best  repute  in 
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Rome.'  I  told  them  what  I  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
my  illness,  and  said  that  I  had  wished  to  let  blood,  but  that 
I  had  been  advised  against  it ;  and  if  it  was  not  too  late, 
I  begged  them  to  bleed  me  now.  Maestro  Francesco 
answered  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  me  to  let  blood  then, 
but  that  if  I  had  done  so  before,  I  should  have  escaped 
without  mischief;  at  present  they  would  have  to  treat  the 
case  with  other  remedies.  So  they  began  to  doctor  me  as 
energetically  as  they  were  able,  while  I  grew  daily  worse 
and  worse  so  rapidly,  that  after  eight  days  the  physicians 
despaired  of  my  life,  and  said  that  I  might  be  indulged  in 
any  whim  1  had  to  make  me  comfortable.  Maestro  Fran- 
cesco added:  "As  long  as  there  is  breath  in  hira,  call  me 
at  all  hours ;  for  no  one  can  divine  what  Nature  is  able  to 
work  in  a  young  man  of  this  kind  ;  moreover,  if  he  should 
lose  consciousness,  administer  these  five  remedies  one  after 
the  other,  and  send  for  me,  for  I  will  come  at  any  hour  of 
the  night ;  I  would  rather  save  him  than  any  of  the  cardinals 
in  Rome." 

Every  day  Messer  Giovanni  Gaddi  came  to  see  nw  tlW 
or  three  limes,  and  each  time  he  took  up  one  or  Other  flT 
my  handsome  fowling-pieces,  coats  of  mail,  or  swords,  using 
words  tike  these :  "That  is  a  handsome  thing,  that  other 
is  still  handsomer;  "  and  likewise  with  my  models  and  other 
trifles,  so  that  at  last  he  drove  me  wild  with  annoyance. 
In  his  company  came  a  certain  Mattio  Franzcsi;'  and  this 
man  also  appeartd  to  be  waiting  impatiently  for  my  death, 
not  indeed  because  he  would  inherit  anything  from  roe,  bat 
because  he  wished  for  what  his  master  seemed  to  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

Felice,  my  partner,  was  always  at  my  side,  rendering  the 
greatest  services  which  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  give 
another,  Kature  in  me  was  utterly  debilitated  and  undone; 
1  had  not  strength  enough  to  fetch  my  breath  back  if  it  left 
me ;  and  yet  my  brain  remained  as  clear  and  strong  as  it 

'  I-'rn.nccsoo  Fuiconi,  pliyticiao  to  Popes  Adrian  VI.,  Cleniciit  \1I.,  aad 
Paul  III. 

'  Fiaiiiesi  was  a  c1(vcr  Itdliui  poet  IIU  builctquc  Csplloli  aic  prinUi 
with  thoM  of  Berni  and  olhets. 
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had  been  before  my  illness.  _N.eycrtheless,  althqugiilkept 
my  conge iousness,  a  terrible  old  man  used  to  come  to  mj 
^dsiacT^fiimake  ai~  ITiDiigli  he  would  5ra£  "le  by  force 
LDtoa'buge^oat  he  had  with  him.  This  made  me  calT  ouT" 
to  my  Felice  to  draw  near  and  chase  that  malignant  old 
man  away.  Felke,  who  loved  me  u;ost  affectionately,  ran 
weeping  and  crying:  "Away  with  you,  old  traitor;  you 
are  robbing  me  of  all  the  good  I  have  in  this  world." 
Mcsser  Giovanni  Gaddi,  wlio  was  present,  then  began  to 
S<^ :  "The  poor  fellow  is  delirious,  and  has  only  a  few 
hours  to  hve."  Mis  fellow,  Mattio  Franzesi,  remarked  : 
"  He  lias  read  Dante,  and  in  the  prostration  of  Ins  sickness 
this  apparition  has  appeared  to  him ; " '  then  he  added 
laughingly  :  "  Away  with  you,  old  rascal,  and  don't  bother 
our  friend  Bcnvcnnto."  When  I  saw  that  they  were 
making  fun  of  me,  I  turned  to  Messcr  Gaddi  and  said  :  "  My 
dear  master,  know  that  1  am  not  raving,  and  that  it  is  true 
ihat  this  old  man  is  really  giving  mc  annoyance;  but  the 
best  that  you  can  do  for  me  would  be  to  drive  that  miser- 
able Mattio  from  my  side,  who  is  laughing  at  my  affliction ; 
afterwards  if  your  lordship  deigns  to  visit  me  agaiOj  let  me 
be^  you  to  come  with  Messer  Antonio  Allcgretti,  or  with 
Messer  Annibal  Caro^  or  with  some  other  of  your  accom- 
plished friends,  who  arc  persons  of  quite  different  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  from  that  beast."  Thereupon  Messer 
Giovanni  told  Mattio  in  jest  to  take  himself  out  of  his  sight 
for  ever;  but  because  Mattio  went  on  laughing,  the  joke 
turned  to  earnest,  for  Messer  Giovanni  would  not  look  upon 
him  again,  but  sent  for  Messer  Antonio  Allcgretti,  Messer 
LudoWco,  and  Messer  Annibal  Caro.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  worthy  men,  I  was  greatly  comforted,  and  talked 
reasonably  with  them  awhile,  not  however  without  fre- 
quently urging  Felice  to  drive  the  old  man  away.  Messer 
Ludovico  asked  me  what  it  was  I  seemed  to  see,  and  how 
the  man  was  shaped.  While  I  portrayed  him  accurately  in 
words,  tlie  old  man  look  me  by  the  arm  and  dragged  mc  vio- 
lently towards  him.  This  made  me  cry  out  for  aid,  because 
'  JnfirHf,  itl,  ihe  vcnes  about  Cbaron. 
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he  was  going  to  fling  me  under  hatches  in  his  hideous  boat. 
On  saving  that  last  word,  I  Ml  into  a  terrible  swoon,  and 
seemed  to  be  sinking  down  into  the  boat.  Tbey  say  chat 
during  that  faintiiig-Jit  I  flung  myself  about  and  cast  bad 
words  at  Messer  Giuvanui  Gaddi,  to  wit,  that  be  came  to 
rob  me,  and  not  from  any  motive  of  charity,  and  other 
insults  of  the  kind,  which  caused  him  to  be  much  ashamed. 
Later  on,  they  say  1  ky  still  like  one  dead  ;  and  after  wail- 
ing by  mc  more  than  an  hour,  thinking  I  was  growing  cold, 
they  left  mc  for  dead.  WJitrn  tlicy  returned  home,  Mattio 
Franzcsi  was  informed,  who  wrote  to  Florence  to  Mcsser 
Benedetto  Varchi,  my  very  dear  friend,  that  Ihey  had  seen 
mc  th'c  at  sucli  and  such  an  hopr  of  the  night.  When  he 
heard  the  news,  that  most  accomplished  man  and  my  dear 
friend  composed  an  admirable  sonnet  upon  my  supposed  but 
not  R-al  dcatli.  which  shall  be  reported  in  its  proper  place, 
More  than  three  long  liours  passed,  and  yet  I  did  not 
regain  consciousness.  Felice  ha\'ing  used  all  the  remedies 
prcscrilicd  by  Maestro  Francesco,  and  seeing  that  I  did  not 
eome  to,  ran  post-haste  to  the  physician's  door,  and  knocked 
so  loudly  that  he  woke  him  up,  and  made  him  rise,  and 
begged  him  with  tears  to  come  to  the  house,  for  he  thought 
that  I  was  dead.  Whereto  Maestro  Francesco,  who  was  a 
very  choleric  man,  replied  :  "  My  son,  of  what  use  do  you 
think  I  should  be  if  I  came  ?  If  he  is  dead,  I  am  more 
sorry  than  you  arc.  Do  you  imagine  that  if  I  were  to  come 
with  my  medicine  I  could  blow  breath  up  through  his  guts^ 
and  bring  him  back  to  life  for  you  ?  "  But  when  he  saw 
that  the  poor  young  fellow  was  going  ,-iway  weeping,  he 
called  him  back  and  gave  him  an  oil  with  which  to  anoint 
my  pulses  and  my  heart,  telling  him  to  pinch  my  little 
fingers  and  toes  very  tightly,  and  to  send  at  once  to  call 
him  if  1  should  revive.  Felice  took  his  way,  and  did  as 
Maestro  Francesco  had  ordered,  It  was  almost  bright  day 
when,  tliinking  they  would  have  to  abandon  hope,  they  gave 
orders  to  have  my  shroud  made  and  to  wash  me.  Suddenly 
I  regained  consciousness,  and  called  out  to  Felice  to  drive 
'  If  gii /Kja  Timbre  in  thU, 
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away  the  old  man  on  the  moment,  who  kept  term  enttng  me. 
He  wanted  to  send  for  Maestro  Franccseo,  but  I  told  him 
not  to  do  so,  but  to  come  close  up  to  mc,  because  that  old 
man  was  afraid  of  him  and  went  away  at  once.  So  Felice 
drew  near  to  the  bed ;  I  touclicd  him,  and  it  seemed  to  mc 
that  the  infuriated  old  man  withdrew;  so  I  prayed  him  not 
to  leave  mc  for  a  second. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared,  he  said  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  to  save  my  lite,  and  that  he  had  never  in  all 
his  daj's  seen  greater  force  in  a  young  man  than  I  had. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  write,  and  prescribed  for  me  perfumes, 
lotions,  unctions,  plasters,  and  a  he^ip  of  other  precious 
things.  Meanwhile  I  came. to  life  again  by  the  means  of 
more  than  twenty  leeches  applied  to  my  buttocks,  but  with 
my  body  bored  through,  bound,  and  ground  to  powder. 
Many  of  my  friends  crowded  in  Lo  beliold  the  miracle  of 
the  resuscitated  dead  man,  and  among  them  people  of 
the  first  importance. 

In  their  presence  1  declared  that  the  small  aiii%unt  of 
gold  and  money  I  possessed,  perhaps  some  eight  hun(!rcd 
crowns,  what  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  cash,  should  be 
given  by  my  will  to  my  poor  sister  in  F^o^encc,  called 
Mona  Lipcrata ;  all  the  remainder  of  my  property,  armour 
and  everything  besides,  I  left  to  my  dearest  Felice,  together 
with  fifty  golden  ducats,  in  order  that  he  might  buy 
mourning.  At  those  words  Felice  flung  his  arms  around 
my  neck,  protesting  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  to  have 
me  as  he  wished  alive  with  him.  Then  I  said  :  "  If  you 
want  mc  alive,  touch  me  as  you  did  before,  and  threaten 
the  old  man,  for  he  is  afraid  of  you,"  At  these  words 
some  of  the  folk  were  terrified,  knowing  that  I  was  not 
raving,  hut  talking  to  the  purpose  and  with  all  my  wits. 
Thus  my  wretched  malady  went  dragging  on,  and  I  got 
but  little  better.  Maestro  Francesco,  that  most  excellent 
man,  came  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  Messcr  Giovanni 
Gaddi,  who  felt  ashamed,  did  not  visit  me  again.  My 
bixilher-in-law,  the  husband  of  my  sister,  arrived  ;  he  came 
from  Florence  for  the  inheritance ;  but  as  he  was  a  very 
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worthy  man,  he  rejoiced  exceedingly  to  have  found  me 
alive.  The  sight  of  him  did  me  a  world  of  good,  and  lie 
began  to  caress  me  at  once,  saying  he  had  (inly  come  to 
take  care  of  me  in  person  ;  and  this  he  did  for  several 
days.  Afterwards  I  sent  htm  away,  having  almost  certain 
hope  of  my  recovery.  On  this  occasion  he  left  the  sonnet 
of  Messcr  Benedetto  Varchi,  which  runs  as  follows  : ' — 

"  Who  shall,  Mallio,  yitld  our  pain  rclier? 

Who  shall  forbid  the  sad  expense  of  tears  ? 
AHs  !   'tis  trtie  that  in  his  youthful  years 
Our  friend  hath  flown,  and  left  us  here  to  grief. 

He  hath  gone  up  to  heaven,  who  was  the  chief 
Of  men  renowned  in  art's  immortal  spheres; 
Among  the  mighty  dead  he  had  no  peers, 

Nor  shall  earth  sec  his  tike,  in  my  belief. 

O  gentle  sprite  !  if  love  still  sway  the  bleat. 

Look  down  on  him  thou  here  didst  love,  and  view 
These  teats  that  mourn  my  loss,  not  thy  great  good. 

Tlieie  do5t  thou  gaze  on  His  beatitude 
Who  made  our  universe,  and  findest  true 
The  form  of  Him  thy  skill  for  men  expressed.' 


LXXXV. 

My  sickness  had  been  of  such   a  very  serious  nattm  *« 
that   it  seemed   impossible  for  me  to   fling   it   off.     Thv-^l 
worthy  man  Maestro   Francesco  da  Norcia  redoubled  \-%h 
efforts^  and  brought  me  every  day  fresh  remediesj  tryi  «^g 
to  restore  strength  to  my  miserable  unstrung  frame,     ^"ei 
all  these  endeavours  were  apparently  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  obstinacy  of  my  malady,  so  that  the  physici^iis 
were  in  despair  and  at  their  wits'  ends  what  to  do.      I  was 
tormented  by  thirst,   but  had  abstained  from  drinking  (or 
many  days  according  to  the  doctors'  orders.      Felice,  who 

'  Thi.  Mnnci  i*  so  insipii.!,  so  milnie  lo  Cellini's  real  place  in  WI,  to  (tite 
10  the  ta.1  front  s.-iinilv  cliarnclcT  nf  the  mnn,  that  [  would  nLther  uk  (k> 
cllned  inDfiUling  it,  nnd  I  not  olMcrved  it  lo  tie  a  good  example  of  t^ 
Icchninl  and  conventional  in!iincenty  whicli  wan  invading  Italy  al  thit  epo^ 
Vufcliiwai  really  sorry  icilicar  ihc  iiensof  CeUini'*  death  ;  Init  for  lil«g«War 
emotion  he  fuund  spurious  veliicirs  of  utterance.  Cellini,  EoeaawbUe,  kad  a 
Tight  to  prize  it,  since  it  revealed  to  him  what  friendship  wu  prcpuid  M 
utter  after  his  dcccMC. 


tBought  he  bad  done  wonders  in  restoring  me,  never  left 
my  side.  Thai  old  man  ceased  to  give  so  much  annoyance, 
yet  sometimes  he  appeared  to  me  in  dreams. 

One  day  Felice  had  gone  cut  of  doors,  leaving  me  under 
the  care  of  a  young  apprentice  and  a  servant-maid  called 
Beatrice.  I  asked  the  apprentice  what  had  become  of  my 
lad  Ccncio,  and  what  was  the  reason  why  I  had  never 
seen  him  in  attendance  on  me.  The  boy  replied  that 
Cendo  had  been  far  more  ill  than  I  was,  and  that  he  was 
even  at  death's  door.  Felice  had  given  them  orders  not 
to  speak  to  me  of  this.  On  hearing  the  news,  1  was 
exceedingly  distressed;  Chen  I  called  iht-  iriaid  Beatrice,  a 
Pistojan  girl,  and  asked  her  to  bring  me  a  gn?at  crystal 
water-cooler  which  stood  near,  full  of  clear  and  fresh  water. 
She  ran  at  once,  and  brought  it  to  me  full  ;  I  told  her  to 
put  it  to  my  lips,  adding  that  if  she  let  me  take  a  draught 
according  to  my  heart's  content,  I  would  give  her  a  new 
gown.  This  maid  bad  stolen  from  me  certain  little  things 
(tf  some  importance,  and  in  her  fear  of  being  detected,  she 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  1  had  died.  Accordingly 
she  allowed  me  twice  to  take  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
water,  so  that  in  good  earnest  1  swallowed  more  than  a 
flask  full.'  !  then  covered  myself,  and  began  to  sweat, 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  After  I  had  slept  about  an 
hour,  FeKce  came  home  and  asked  the  boy  how  I  was  get- 
ting on.  He  answered ;  "  I  do  not  know.  Beatrice 
brought  him  that  cooler  full  of  water,  and  he  has  drunk 
almost  the  whole  of  it.  I  don't  know  now  whether  he  is 
aii\-e  or  dead."  They  say  that  my  poor  friend  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  to  the  ground^  so  grieved  was  he  to  hear 
this.  Afterwards  he  took  an  ugly  stick  and  began  to  beat 
the  5cr\'ing-girl  with  all  his  might,  shouting  out:  "Ahl 
traitress,  you  have  killed  him  for  me  then  ? "  While 
Fdice  was  cudgelling  and  she  screaming,  1  was  in  a 
dream  ;  I  thought  the  old  man  held  ropes  in  his  hand,  and 
while  he  was  preparing  to  bind  mc,  Felice  had  arrived  and 
[struck  hiro  with  an  axe,  so  that  the  old  man  fled  cxclaim- 

'  Unjlastt,  holding  more  than  a.  quul. 
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ing :  "Let  mc  go,  and  I  promise  not  to  return  for  a  lon^* 
while."  Beatrice  in  tlie  meantime  liad  run  into  my  bed- 
room shrieking  loudly.  This  woke  mc  up,  and  1  called 
out :  "  Leave  her  alone ;  perhaps,  when  she  meant  to  do 
mc  harm,  she  did  mc  more  good  than  you  were  able  to  do 
with  all  your  efforts.  She  may  indeed  have  saved  my  life  ; 
so  lend  me  a  helping  hand,  for  I  have  sweated  ;  and  be 
quick  about  it."  Felice  recovered  his  spirits,  dried  and 
made  me  comfortable;  and  I;  being  conscious  of  a  great 
improvement  in  my  state,  began  to  reckon  on  recovery. 

When  Maestro  Francesco  appeared  and  saw  my  great 
improvement,  and  the  servant-girl  in  tears,  and  the  prentice 
running  to  and  fro,  and  Felice  laughing,  all  this  disturb* 
ance  made  him  think  that  something  extraordinary  must 
have  happened,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  my  amendment. 
Just  tiieri  the  other  doctor,  Bernardino,  put  in  his  appearance, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  my  illness  had  refused  to  bleed  me. 
Maestro  Francesco,  tliat  most  able  man,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh, 
power  of  Nature!  She  knows  what  she  requires,  and  the 
physicians  know  nothing."  That  simpleton,  Maestro  Ber- 
nardino, made  answer,  saying:  "If  he  had  drunk  another 
bottle  he  would  have  been  cured  upon  the  spot."  Maestro 
Francesco  da  Norcia,  a  man  of  age  and  great  authority,  said: 
"That  would  have  been  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  would  to 
God  that  it  may  fall  on  you!"  Afterwards  he  turned  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  could  have  drunk  more  water.  I  answered : 
*•  No,  because  I  had  entirely  quenched  my  thirst."  Then 
he  turned  to  Maestro  Bernardino,  and  said:  "Look you  how 
Nature  has  taken  precisely  what  she  wanted,  neither  more 
nor  less.  In  tike  manner  she  was  asking  for  what  she 
wanted  when  the  poor  young  man  begged  you  to  bleed  him. 
If  you  knew  that  his  recovery  depended  upon  his  drinking 
two  flasks  of  water,  why  did  you  not  say  so  before?  You 
might  then  have  boasted  of  his  cure."  At  these  words  the 
wretched  quack  sulkily  departed,  and  never  showed  his 
face  again. 

Mac&tro  Francesco  then  gave  orders  that  I  should  be 
removed  from  my  room  and  carried  to  one  of  the  bills  there 
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are  in  Rome.  Cardinal  Cornaro,  when  he  heard  of  my 
improvement^  had  mc  transported  to  a  place  of  his  on  Monte 
Cavailo.  That  very  evening  I  was  taken  with  great  pre- 
cautions in  a  chair,  well  wrapped  up  and  protected  from  the 
cold.  No  sooner  had  1  reached  the  place  than  !  began  to 
vomit,  during  which  there  came  from  my  stcimach  a  hairy 
warm  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubit  in  length  :  the  hairs  were 
long,  and  the  worm  was  very  uglj-,  speckled  of  divers 
colours,  green,  black,  and  red.  They  kept  and  showed  it  to 
the  doctor,  who  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
before,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  Felice  :  "  Now  take 
cw^  of  your  Benveuuto,  for  he  is  cured.  Do  not  permit 
Wm  any  irregularttits ;  for  though  he  has  escaped  this 
^e,  another  disorder  now  would  be  the  death  of  him. 
You  Sec  his  malady  has  been  so  grave,  that  if  we  had 
brought  him  the  extreme  unction,  we  might  not  have  been 

»">  time.  Now  I  know  that  with  a  little  patience  and  time 
■*  Will  live  to  execute  more  of  his  fine  works,"  Then  he 
^oiTieci  to  mc  and  said:  "My  Benvenuto,  be  prudent, 
commit  no  excesses,  and  when  you  are  quite  recovered,  I 
■^S  you  to  make  me  a  Madonna  with  your  own  hand,  and 
I  will  always  pay  my  devotions  to  it  for  your  sake."  This 
'  promised  to  do,  and  then  asked  him  whether  it  would  be 
**•«  for  me  to  travel  so  far  as  to  Florence,  lie  advised 
n»c  to  wait  till  I  was  strongerj  and  till  we  could  observe 
"W  Mature  worked  in  me. 
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'■V'hen  eight  days  had  come  and  gone,  my  amendment 
^^  fio  slight  that  life  itself  became  almost  a  burden  to 
*"*  •  indeed  1  had  been  more  than  fifty  days  in  that  great 
*'|«ering.  So  I  made  my  mind  up,  and  prepared  to  traveL 
y  <Jcar  Felice  and  I  went  toward  Florence  in  a  pair  of 
***et»;*  and  as  I   had  not  written,  when   I  reached  my 

Ja^  t^  tit  tt'it,  A  kind  of  litter,  hstc  de»criljcd  in  ihc  plui»I,  licc«uw  I  wo 
j*~*y  w«t  pcrlup*  jjoi  together.  1  Jiiivc  liioughi  h  VjcsI  10  tfanilate  the 
^^'K  UlenD^.  From  k  letter  of  Varchi  10  Oembo,  we  leu-o  that  Celliai 
^'■•i  Fl««a»c«v  Koteoibtf  9,  15JS. 
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sister's  house,  she  wept  and  laughed  over  mc  all  in  one 
breath.  That  day  many  of  my  Jriends  came  to  sec  tne  ; 
among  others  Pier  Landi,  who  was  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  I  ever  had.  Next  day  there  came  a  certain  Niccol6 
da  Monte  Agnto,  who  was  also  a  very  great  friend  of  mine. 
Now  he  had  heard  the  Duke  say  :  "  Benvcniito  would  have-1 
done  much  better  to  die,  because  he  is  come  to  put  his  head 
into  a  noose,  and  I  will  never  pardon  him."  Accordingly 
when  Niccol6  arrived,  he  said  to  mc  in  desperation  :  "  Alas  I 
my  denr  Bcnvcnuto,  what  have  you  come  to  do  here? 
Did  you  not  know  what  you  have  done  to  displease  the 
Duke?  I  have  heard  him  swear  that  you  were  thrusting 
your  head  into  a  halter,"  Then  I  replied :  "  Niccol6, 
remind  his  Excellency  that  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  do  as 
mucli  to  me  before,  and  quite  as  unjustly  ;  tell  him  to  keep 
his  eye  on  me,  and  give  me  lime  to  recover;  then  I  will 
show  his  Excellency  that  I  have  been  the  most  faithful 
servant  he  will  ever  have  in  all  his  life ;  and  forasmuch  as 
some  enemy  must  have  served  me  this  bad  turn  through 
envy,  let  him  wait  till  1  get  well ;  fur  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
give  such  an  account  of  myself  as  will  make  him  marveL" 

This  bad  turn  had  been  done  rac  by  Gioi^etto  VassellarioJ 
of  Arezzo,'  the  painter ;  perchance  in  recompense  for  many' 
benefits  conferred  on  him,      1   had  harboured  him  in  Rome 
and  provided  for  his  costs,   while  he  had  turned  my  wholeJ 
house  upside  down ;  for  the  man  was  subject  to  a  species 
of  dry  scab,  which  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  scratching 
with  his  hands.      It  happened,  then,  that  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed  as  an  excellent  workman,   named  Manno,  who 
was  in  my  service,  when  he  meant  to  scratch  himself,  he 
tore  the  skin  from  one  of  Manno's  legs  with  his  filthy  claws,! 
th<?  nails  of  which  he  never   used  to  cut.     The  said  Manno 
left  my  service,  and  was  resolutely  bent  on  killing  him.      I 
made  the  quarrel  up,  and  afterwards  got  Ginrjpo  into  Car-^ 
dinal  de'  Medici's  household,  and  continually  helped  him. 
For  these  deserts,  then,  he  told  Duke  Alessandro  Ibat  I  had 

I  This  it  the  rainuut  Gioq;to  Vwarl,  »  had  jwRter  and  worse  ucbitcct,  but 
dear  to  all  (oren  of  ihe  aru  (or  hU  .inccdolic  wofk  spon  Itaiiaa  aidilt. 


abused  his  Excellency,  and  had  bragged  I  meant  to  be  the 
first  to  leap  upon  the  walls  of  Florence  with  his  foes  the 
exiles.  These  words,  as  I  afterwards  learnedf  had  been 
put  into  Vasari's  h'ps  by  that  excellent  fellow  ^  Ottaviano 
de'  Medici,  who  wanted  to  revenge  himself  for  the  Duke's 
irritation  against  him,  on  account  of  the  coinage  and  my 
departure  from  Florence,  I,  being  innocent  of  the  crime 
falsely  ascribed  to  me,  felt  no  fear  whatever.  Meanwhile 
that  able  physician  Francesco  da  Monte  Varchi  attended  to 
my  cure  with  great  skill.  He  had  been  brought  by  my  very 
dear  friend  Luca  Martini,  who  passed  the  larger  portion  of 
the  day  with  me.' 
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During  this  while  I  had  sent  my  devoted  comrade  Felice 
back  to  Rome,  to  look  after  our  business  there.  When 
I  could  raise  my  head  a  little  from  the  bolster,  wliich  was 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days^  although  I  was  unable  to  walk 
upon  my  feet,  1  had  myself  carried  to  the  palace  of  the 
Medici,  and  placed  upon  the  little  upper  terrace.  There 
they  seated  me  to  wait  until  the  Duke  went  by.  Many  of 
my  friends  at  court  came  up  to  greet  me,  and  expressed 
surprise  that  I  had  undergone  the  inconvenience  of  being 
carried  in  that  way,  while  so  shattered  by  illness  ;  they 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  waited  till  I  was  well,  and 
then  to  have  visited  the  Duke.  A  crowd  of  them  col- 
lected, all  looking  at  me  as  a  sort  of  miracte ;  not  merely 
because  they  had  heard  that  I  was  dead,  but  far  more 
because  1  had  the  look  of  a  dead  man.  Then  pub- 
licly, before  them  all,  I  said  how  some  wicked  scoundrel 
had  told  my  lord  the  Duke  that  I  had  bragged  I  meant  to 
be  the  first  to  scale  his  Excellency's  walls,  and  also  that  I 
had  abused  him  personally;  wherefore  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  Ii%'e  or  die  till  I  had  purged  myself  of  that  infamy,  and 
found  out  who  the  audacious  rascal  was  who  had  uttered 

*  GataHtUitm,;  lucd  ironiaiilf. 
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such  calumnies  against  me.  At  these  words  a  large 
number  of  those  gentlemen  came  round,  expressing  great 
compassion  for  me ',  cue  said  one  thing,  one  another,  and 
I  told  them  I  would  never  go  thence  before  I  knew  who 
had  accused  me.  At  these  words  Maestro  Agostino,  the 
Duke's  tailor,  made  his  way  through  all  those  gentlemen, 
and  said  :  "  If  that  is  all  you  want  to  know,  you  shall 
know  it  at  this  very  moment."  Giorgio  the  painter,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  happened  just  then  to  pass,  and  Maestro 
Agostino  exclaimed  :  "There  is  the  man  who  accused  you; 
now  you  know  yourself  if  it  be  true  or  not."  As  fiercely 
as  I  could,  not  being  able  to  leave  my  seat,  I  asked  Giorgio 
if  it  was  true  that  he  had  accused  me.  He  denied  that  it 
was  so,  and  that  he  had  ever  said  anything  of  the  sort. 
Maestro  Agostino  retorted  :  "  You  gallows-bird  !  don't  you 
know  that  I  know  it  for  most  certain  ?  "  Giorgio  made 
off  as  quickly  as  he  could,  repeating  that  he  had  not  ac- 
cused me.  Then,  after  a  short  while,  the  Duke  came  by ; 
whereupon  t  had  myself  raised  up  before  his  Excellency, 
and  he  halted.  I  told  him  that  I  had  come  there  in  that 
way  solely  in  order  to  clear  my  character.  The  Duke 
gazed  at  me,  and  marvelled  1  was  still  alive  ;  afterwards 
he  bade  me  take  heed  to  be  an  honest  man  and  regain 
my  health. 

When  I  reached  home,  Niccol^  da  Moote  Aguto  came 
to  visit  me,  and  told  me  that  1  had  c&caped  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  perils  in  the  world,  quite  contrary  to  ail  his 
expectations,  fur  he  had  seen  my  ruin  written  with  indelible 
ink  ;  now  I  must  make  haste  to  get  welt,  and  afterwards 
take  French  leave,  because  my  jeopardy  canie  from  a 
quarter  and  a  man  who  was  able  to  destroy  me.  He  then 
said,  "  Beware,"  and  added  :  "  What  displeasure  have  you 
given  to  that  rascal  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  ?  "  I  answered 
that  I  had  done  nothing  to  displease  htm,  but  that  he  had 
injured  mc  ;  and  told  him  all  the  affair  about  the  Mint 
He  repeated  :  "Get  hence  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  be  of 
good  courage,  for  you  will  sec  your  vengeance  executed 
sooner  than  you  expect."     I  paid  the  best  attention  Co  mj 
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health,  gave  Pietro  Pagolo  advice  about  stamping  the  coins, 
and  then  went  off  upon  my  way  to  Rome  withoui  ijaying  a 
word  to  the  Duke  or  anybody  else. 

LXXXVIII. 

When  I  reached  Rome,  and  had  enjoyed  the  company  of 
my  friends  awhile,  I  began  the  Duke's  medal.  In  a  few 
days  I  finished  the  head  in  steel,  and  it  was  the  finest 
work  of  the  kind  which  1  had  ever  produced.  At  least 
once  every  day  there  came  to  visit  me  a  sort  of  blockhead 
luuncd  Messcr  Francesco  Soderini.^  When  he  saw  what 
1  was  doing,  he  used  frequently  to  exclaim :  "  Barbarous 
wretch!  you  want  then  to  immortalise  that  ferocious 
tyraat  I  You  have  never  made  anything  so  exquisite, 
which  proves  you  our  inveterate  foe  and  their  devoted 
friend ;  and  yet  the  Pope  and  lie  have  had  it  twice  in 
mind  to  hang  you  without  any  fault  of  yours.  That  was 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  now  beware  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
It  was  firmly  believed  iliat  Duke  Alessandro  was  the  son 
of  Pope  ClemenL  Messer  Francesco  used  also  to  say  and 
swear  by  all  his  saints  that,  if  he  could,  he  would  have 
robbed  me  of  the  dies  for  that  medal.  I  responded  that  he 
had  done  well  to  tell  me  so,  and  that  I  would  take  such 
care  of  thtm  thai  he  should  never  see  llicm  more. 

I  now  sent  to  Florence  to  request  Lorenzino  that  he 
would  send  me  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Niccol6  da 
Monte  Aguio,  to  whom  I  had  written,  wrote  back,  saying 
that  he  had  spoken  to  that  mad  melancholy  philosopher 
I-orcnzino  for  it ;  he  had  replied  that  he  was  thinking  night 
and  day  of  nothing  else,  and  that  he  would  finish  it  as 
soon  as  he  was  able.  Nevertheless,  I  was  not  to  set  my 
hopes  upon  his  rcversej  but  I  had  better  invent  one  out 
of  my  own  head,  and  when  I  had  finished  it,  1  might  bring 
it  without  hesitation  to  the  Duke,  for  this  would  be  to  my 
advantage. 

1  composed  the  design  of  a  reverse  which  seemed  to  me 

*  lie  hoid  been  bonitbed  in  1530  ss  a  foe  to  llic  Mcdiccan  houw. 
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appropriate,  and  pressed  the  work  forward  to  my  bcsi 
abiiily.  Not  being,  however,  yet  recovered  from  that  terrible 
illness,  I  gave  my&elf  frequent  relaxation  by  going  out  on 
fowling:  expeditions  with  my  friend  Felice.  This  man  had 
no  skill  in  my  art ;  but  since  we  were  pL-rpetiially  day  and 
night  together,  everybody  thought  he  was  a  first-rate  crafts- 
man. This  being  so,  as  he  was  a  fellow  of  much  humour, 
we  used  often  to  laugh  together  about  the  great  credit  he 
had  gained.  His  name  was  Felice  Guadagni  (Gain),  which 
made  Tiim  say  in  jest :  "  I  should  be  called  I'riicc  Gain- 
litile  if  you  had  not  enabled  me  to  aequire  such  credit  that 
I  can  call  myself  Gain-much."  I  replied  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  gaining :  the  first  is  that  by  which  one  gains  for 
one's  self,  the  second  that  by  which  one  gains  for  others ; 
so  I  praised  him  much  more  for  the  second  than  the  first, 
since  he  had  gained  for  me  my  life. 

We  often  held  such  conversations  ;  but  I  remember  erne  in 
particular  on  the  day  of  Epiphany,  when  we  were  together 
near  La  Magliana.  It  was  close  upon  nightfall,  and  during 
the  day  1  had  shot  a  good  number  of  ducks  and  geese ;  then, 
as  I  had  almost  made  my  mind  up  to  shoot  no  more  that  time, 
we  were  returning  briskly  toward  Rome.  Calling  to  my  dog 
by  his  name,  Barucco,  and  not  seeing  him  in  front  of  me,  I 
turned  round  and  noticed  that  the  well-trained  animal  wa& 
pointing  at  some  geese  which  had  settled  in  a  ditch.  I  there- 
fore dismounted  at  once,  gut  my  fuwling-piccc  ready,  and  at 
a  very  long  range  braught  two  of  Ihcm  down  with^  a  single 
ball.  I  never  used  to  shiMit  with  more  than  one  ball,  and 
was  usually  able  to  hit  my  mcuk  at  two  hundred  cubits,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  other  ways  of  loading.  Of  the  two  geese; 
one  was  almost  dead,  and  the  other,  though  badly  wounded, 
was  flying  lamely.  My  dog  retrieved  the  one  and  brought 
it  to  me  ;  but  noticing  that  the  other  was  diving  down  hito 
the  ditch,  1  sprang  forward  to  catch  it.  Trusting  to  my  boou, 
which  came  high  up  the  leg,  I  put  one  foot  fonvard  ;  it  sank 
in  the  oozy  ground  ;  and  so.  although  I  got  the  goose,  the  boot 
of  my  right  leg  was  full  of  water.  I  lifted  my  foot  and  lei 
the  water  rim  out ;  then,  when  I  had  mounted,  wc  made  haste 


I 


for  Rome.  Tlie  cold,  however,  was  very  great,  and  1  felt 
my  Itg  freeze,  so  tliat  I  said  to  Felice  :  "  We  must  do  some- 
thing 10  help  this  leg,  for  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it  longer." 
The  good  Felice,  without  a,  word,  leapt  from  his  horse,  and 
gatlicrhig  somt:  thistles  and  bits  of  stick,  began  to  build  a 
fire.  1  meanwhile  was  waJtin^t  and  p»jt_niyL.haiids-aiBOiag 
the  brcasttjcat|iers  of.. tbc. geese,  and  fclt.thciu  ycty. warm. 


Sp  I  told  him  not  to  make  tJie  fire,  but  filled  my  boot_vvitn 
the  feathers  oi  the  goose,  and  was  immediately  so  much 
cpinforted  that  I  regained  vitality..  ~ 


LXXXIX. 

We  mounted,  and  rode  rapidly  toward  Rome ;  and  when 
we  had  reached  a  certain  gently  rising  ground — ^night  had 
already  fallen — looking  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  both 
with  one  breath  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  astonishment  :  *•  O 
God  of  heaven  !  what  is  that  great  thing  one  sees  there  over 
Florence  ?  "  It  resembled  a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which  sparkled 
aod  gave  out  extraordinary  lustre, 

I  said  to  Felice  :  "  Assuredly  we  shall  hear  to-morrow 
that  sonacthiiigof  vast  importaficehas  happened  in  Florence." 
As  we  rode  into  Rome,  the  darkness  was  extreme  ;  and  when 
we  came  near  the  Banchi  and  our  own  house,  my  little  horse 
was  going  in  an  amble  at  a  furious  speed,  Now  that  day  they 
bad  thrown  a  heap  of  plaster  and  broken  tiles  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  which  neitlier  my  horse  nor  myself  perceived. 
Ill  his  fiery  pace  the  beast  ran  up  it;  but  on  coming  down 
upon  tlie  other  side  lie  turned  a  complete  somersault.  He 
had  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  ii  was  only  through  the 
power  of  God  himself  that  I  escaped  unhurt.  The  noise  we 
made  brought  the  neighbours  out  with  lights  ;  but  I  had 
already  jumped  to  my  feet ;  and  so,  without  remounting,  [ 
ran  home,  lauphini;  lo  faavg  comt;  unhurt  out  of  an  accident 
enough  to  break  my  nc^^^y 

On  entering  the  house,  1  found  some  friends  of  mine  there, 
to  whom,  while  we  were  supping  together,  1  related  the 
adventures  of  the  day's  chase  and  the  diabolical 


of  the  fiery  beam  which  we  had  seen.  They  exclaimed  : 
"What  shall  we  hear  to-marrow  which  this  portent  has 
announced?"  I  answered:  "Some  revolution  must  cer- 
tainly have  occurred  in  Florence."  So  we  supped  agreeably  ; 
and  late  the  next  day  there  came  the  news  to  Rome  of  Duke 
Alessandro's  death.^  Upon  this  many  of  my  acquaintances 
came  to  me  and  said  :  "  You  were  right  in  conjecturing  that  ^H 
something  of  great  importance  had  happened  at  Florcnce."^^^ 
Just  then  Francesco  Soderini  appeared  jogging  atong  upon 
a  wretched  mule  he  had,  and  laughing  all  the  way  like  a 
madman.  He  said  to  me:  "This  is  the  reverse  of  that 
vile  tyrjint's  medal  which  your  Lorcnzino  de'  Medici  promised 
you.'*  Then  he  added  :  "  You  wanted  to  immortalise  the 
dukes  for  us ;  but  we  mean  to  have  no  more  dukes : "  and 
thereupon  he  jeered  me,  as  though  I  had  been  ihc  captain 
of  the  factions  which  make  dukes.  Meanwhile  a  certain 
Baccio  Bettini,'  who  had  an  ugly  big  head  like  a  bushd. 
came  up  and  began  to  banter  mc  in  the  same  way  about 
dukes,  calling  out:  "We  have  dis-duked  them,  and  won't  ha\-e 
any  more  of  thcni ;  and  you  were  for  making  them  immortal 
for  us!"  with  many  other  tiresome  quips  of  the  same  kind. 
I  lost  my  patience  at  this  nonsense,  and  said  to  them  :  "  You 
blockheads !  I  am  a  poor  goldsmith,  who  ser\-c  whoever 
pays  me  ;  and  you  arc  jeering  me  as  though  I  were  a  party- 
leader.  Ho^vcvcr,  this  shall  not  make  mc  cast  in  your 
teeth  the  insatiable  greediness,  idiotcy,  and  good-for-nothing- 
ncss  of  your  predecessors.  But  this  one  answer  I  will  make 
to  all  your  silly  railleries ;  that  before  two  or  three  days  at 
the  longest  have  passed  by,  you  will  have  another  duke:, 
much  worse  perhaps  than  he  who  now  has  left  you."' 

The  following  day  Bettini  came  to  my  shop  and  said  : 
"  There  is  no  need  to  spend  money  in  couriers,  for  you 
know  things  before  they  happen.     What  spirit  tells  them 

'  Alcsnndro  was  muidcrcd  by  liis  coutin  Lorcniino  al  Florcuce  on  ibe  5th 
of  Innaify  153;. 

'  Dclliiit  wax  an  intimalc  fnend  of  Buonarroti  and  a oonnderablepatnm 
tbp  aiU. 

*  This  exehanfr«of  ironical  compliments  t«tJfiM  10  Cellini'i  Utm{  Mi 
oean  leanings,  and  also  to  the  ugaciiy  vllh  which  be  jndgol  the 


RiluaUoo. 


le  informed  mc  tha 
the  son  of  Signor  Ciov.nnnt,  wa3  m.nde  Duke  ;  but  that 
certain  conditions  had  been  imposed  at  his  election,  which 
would  hold  him  baclc  from  kicking  up  his  heels  at  his  own 
pleasure.  I  now  had  my  opportunity  for  laughing  at  them, 
and  saying:  "Those  men  of  Florence  have  set  a  young 
man  upon  a  mettlesome  horse ;  next  they  have  buckled 
spurs  upon  his  heels,  and  put  the  bridle  freely  in  his  liands, 
and  turned  him  out  upon  a  inagniiicent  field,  full  of  llowers 
and  fruits  and  all  delightful  things ;  next  they  hav-c  bidden 
him  not  to  cross  certain  indicated  limits:  now  tell  niL-.  you, 
who  there  is  that  can  hold  him  back,  whenever  he  has  but 
the  mind  to  cross  them?  Laws  cannot  be  imposed  on 
him  who  is  the  master  of  the  law."  So  they  left  me  aJQiie. 
a7\a  gave  lue^no  further  annoyance.* 


XC. 

I  now  began  to  attend  to  my  shop,  and  did  some  busi- 
ness, not  however  of  much  moment,  because  1  had  still  to 
think  about  my  health,  which  was  not  yet  established  after 
that  grave  illness  I  had  undergone.  About  this  time  the 
Emperor  returned  victorious  from  his  expedition  against 
Tunis,  and  the  Pope  sent  for  me  to  take  my  advice  con- 
cerning the  present  of  honour  it  was  fit  to  give  him.'  I 
answered  that  it  seemed  to  me  most  appropriate  to  present 
his  Imperial  Majt-sty  with  a  golden  crucifix,  for  which  I 
had  almost  finished  an  ornament  quite  to  the  purpose,  and 
which  would  confer  the  highest  honour  upon  his  Holiness 
and  me.  I  had  already  made  three  Uttle  figures  of  gold  in 
the  round,  about  a  palm  high  ;  they  were  those  which  I 
had  begun  for  the  chalice  of  Pope  Clement,  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  To  these  I  added  in  wax  what 
was  wanting  for  the  basement  of  the  cross.     1  carried  the 

'  Cellini  only  ipokc  ihe  trinh  on  this  occaHOn  ;  for  C()»iino  «*>nn  kicked 
down  the  l&ddcr  which  iiid  lifKd  him  to  soTcrei^iT,  and  gIiowoI  liinueU  iht 
abkolnlc  mndcr  o(  t>1oTciice.  Cotimo  was  elecicd  Dnke  up&n  the  9lh  o( 
jatsmry  1537. 

'  Cellini  tetumsto  the  j«ar  153S,  when  Ch*ile«  V.  Miived  in  Novemlwr 
from  Tonii. 
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whole  to  the  Pope,  with  the  Christ  in  wax,  and  many  other 
eicquisite  dccoraLions  which  gave  him  complete  satisfaction. 
Before  I  took  leave  of  his  Holiness,  we  had  agreed  on  every 
detail,  and  calculated  the  price  of  the  work. 

This  was  one  evening  four  liours  after  nightfall,  and  the 
Pope  had  ordered  Messer  Latino  Juvenale  to  see  that  I 
had  money  paid  to  me  next  morning.  This  Messer 
Latino,  who  had  a  pretty  big  dash  of  tlie  fool  in  his  com- 
position, bethought  him  of  furnishing  the  Pope  with  a  new 
idea,  which  was,  however,  wholly  of  his  own  invention.  So 
he  altered  everything  which  had  been  arranged  ;  and  next 
moming,  when  I  went  for  the  money,  he  said  with  his  tisual 
brutal  arrogance :  "  It  is  our  part  to  invent,  and  j'ours  to 
execute  ;  before  I  left  the  Pope  last  night  we  thought  of 
something  far  siiperior."  To  these  first  words  I  answered, 
without  allowing  him  to  proceed  farther:  "Neither  you 
nor  the  Pope  can  tliink  of  anything  better  than  a  piece  in 
which  Christ  plays  a  part ;  so  you  may  go  on  with  j'our 
courtier's  nonsense  till  3'ou  have  no  more  to  say." 

Without  uttering  one  word,  he  left  me  in  a  rage,  and 
tried  to  get  the  work  given  to  another  goldsmith.  The 
Pope,  however,  refused,  and  sent  for  me  at  once,  and  told 
me  1  had  spoken  well,  but  that  they  wanted  to  make  use 
of  a  Book  of  Hours  of  Our  Lady,  which  was  marvellously 
illuminated,  and  had  cost  the  Cardinal  dc'  Medici  more  than 
two  thousand  crowns.  They  thought  that  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  present  to  the  Empress,  and  that  for  the 
Emperor  they  would  afterwards  make  what  I  had  sug- 
gested, which  was  indeed  a  present  worthy  of  him ;  but 
now  there  was  no  time  to  lose^  since  the  Emperor  was 
expected  in  Rome  in  about  a  month  and  a  half.  He 
wanted  the  book  to  be  enclosed  in  a  case  of  massi^-e  gold, 
richly  worked,  and  adorned  with  jewels  valued  at  about 
six  thousand  crowns.  Accordingly,  when  the  jewels  and 
the  gold  were  given  me,  I  began  the  work,  and  driving  it 
briskly  forward,  in  a  few  days  brought  it  to  such  beauty 
that  the  Pope  was  astonished,  and  showed  mc  the  most 
distinguished  signs  of  favour,  conceding  at  tltc  same  time 


that  that  beast  Juvenale  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me. 

I  had  nearly  brought  my  work  to  its  completion  when 
the  Emperor  arrived,  and  numerous  triumphal  arches 
of  great  magnificence  were  erected  in  his  honour.  He 
entered  Rome  with  extraordinary  pomp,  the  description  of 
which  I  leave  to  others,  since  I  mean  to  treat  of  those 
things  only  which  concern  myself.^  Immediately  after  his 
arrival,  he  gave  the  Pope  a  diamond  which  he  had  bought 
for  twelve  thousand  crowns.  This  diamond  the  Pope  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  ordering  me  to  make  a  ring  to  the 
measure  of  his  lluUncss's  finger;  but  first  he  wislitd  nie 
to  bring  the  book  in  (he  state  to  which  1  had  advanced 
iL  I  took  it  accordingly,  and  he  was  highly  pleased  with 
it;  then  he  asked  my  advice  concerning  the  apology  which 
could  be  reasonably  made  to  the  Emperor  for  the  unfinished 
condition  of  my  work.  1  said  that  my  indisposition  would 
furnish  a  sound  excuse,  since  his  Majesty,  seeing  how  thin 
and  pale  I  was,  would  very  readily  believe  and  accept  it.  To 
this  the  Pope  replied  that  he  approved  of  the  suggestion, 
but  that  I  should  add  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness,  when  1 
presented  the  book  to  the  Emperor,  that  1  made  him  the 
present  of  myself.  Then  he  told  me  in  detail  how  I  had  to 
behave,  and  the  words  I  had  to  say.  These  words  I  repeated 
to  the  Pope,  asking  him  if  he  wished  me  to  deliver  tliem  in 
that  way.  He  replied  :  "You  would  acquit  yourself  to 
admiration  if  you  had  the  courage  to  atidrt-ss  the  Emperor 
as  yon  are  addressing  me."  Then  1  said  that  1  had  the 
courage  to  speak  with  far  greater  ease  and  freedom  to  the 
Emperor,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was  clothed  as  1  was,  and 
that  I  should  seem  to  be  speaking  to  a  man  formed  like  my- 
self; this  was  not  the  case  when  I  addressed  his  Holiness, 
in  whom  I  beheld  a  far  superior  deity,  both  by  reason  of  his 
ecclesiastical  adornments,  which  shed  a  certain  aureole  about 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  because  of  his  Holincss's  dignitj- 
of  venerable  age  ;  all  tliesc  things  inspired  in  me  more 
awe  than  the  Imperial  Majesty.  To  these  words  the  Pope 
*  Tbc  CBtiT  tnlo  Rom«  touk  place  Aptil  6,  1536, 
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responded  :  "  Go  >  my  Benvenuto ;  you  are  a  man  of  ability  ; 
do  us  honour,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you." 


XCI. 

The  Pope  ordered  out  two  Turkish  horses,  which  had 
belonged  to  Pope  Clement,  and  were  the  most  beautiful  that 
ever  came  to  Christendom.  Messer  Durante,^  his  chamber- 
lain, was  bidden  to  bring  them  through  the  lower  galleries 
of  the  palace,  and  there  to  give  them  to  the  Emperor,  re- 
peating certain  words  which  his  Holiness  dictated  to  him. 
Wc  both  went  down  together,  and  when  we  reached  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  horses  made  their  entrance 
through  those  halls  with  so  much  spirit  and  such  a  noble 
carriage  that  the  Emperor  and  every  one  were  struck  with 
wonder.  Thereupon  Messer  Durante  advanced  in  so  grace- 
less a  manner,  and  delivered  his  speech  with  so  much  of 
Brescian  lingo,  mumbling  his  words  over  in  his  mouth, 
that  one  never  saw  or  heard  anything  worse  ;  indeed  the 
Emperor  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  him.  I  mean- 
whiie  had  already  uncovered  my  piece  ;  and  observing  that 
the  Emperor  had  turned  his  eyes  towards  me  with  a  very 
gracious  look,  I  advanced  at  once  and  said  :  "  Sacred 
Majesty,  our  most  holy  Faliierj  Tope  faolo,  sends  this  book 
of  the  Virgin  as  a  present  to  your  Majesty,  the  which  is 
written  in  a  fair  clerk's  hand,  and  illuminated  by  the  greatest 
master  who  ever  professed  that  art ;  and  this  rich  cover  ot 
gold  and  jewels  is  unfinishedj  as  you  here  behold  it,  by 
reason  of  my  illness  :  wherefore  his  Holiness,  together  with 
the  book,  presents  me  also,  and  attaches  mc  to  your  Majesty 
in  order  that  !  may  complete  the  work  ;  nor  this  alone,  but 
everything  which  you  may  have  it  in  your  mind  to  execute 
so  long  as  life  is  left  me,  will  I  perform  at  your  service." 
Thereto  the  Emperor  responded  :  "The  book  is  acceptable 
to  me,  and  so  arc  you  ;  but  I  desire  you  to  complete  it  for 
me  in  Rome- ;  when  it  is  finished,  and  you  arc  restored  to 

'  McsMt  Durante  Darnnti,  Prered  or  t1ie  Cunem  under  Paul  IlL,  who- 
gave  him  the  hat  in  1544.  a"<i  il^e  ituhopric  of  Btescia  aderwuds. 
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health,  bring  it  me  and  come  to  see  me."  Afterwards, 
in  course  of  conversation,  he  called  me  by  my  name,  which 
made  me  wonder,  because  no  words  had  been  dropped  in 

H  which  my  name  occurred ;  and  he  said  that  he  had  seen 
that  fastening  of  Pope  Clement's  cope,  on  which  I  had 
wrought  so  many  wonderful  figures.      We  continued  talk- 

H  ing  in  this  way  a  whole  half  hour,  touching  on  divers 
topics  artistic  and  agreeable ;  then,  since  it  seemed  to 
roe    that   I    had   acquitted    myself  with    more   honour  than 

H  I  had  expected,  I  took  the  occasion  of  a  slight  lull  in  the 
conversation  to  make  my  bow  and  to  retire.  The  Em- 
peror was  heard  to  say ;  "  Let  five  hundred  golden  crowns 
be  given  at  once  to  Benvenuto."  The  person  who  brought 
them  up  asked  who  the  Pope's  man  was  who  had  spoken 
to  the  Emperor.  Messer  Durante  came  forward  and 
robbed  me  of  my  five  hundred  crowns.  I  complained  to 
the  Pope,  who  told  me  not  to  be  uneasy,  for  he  knew 
how  everything  had  happened,  and  how  well  1  had  con- 
ducted myself  in  addressing  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  money 
I  should  certainly  obtain  my  share. 


XCII. 

When  I  returned  to  my  shop,  I  set  my  hand  with  diH- 
gence  to  finishing  the  diamond  ring,  concerning  which  the 
four  6rst  jewellers  of  Rome  were  sent  to  consult  with  me. 
This  was  because  the  Pope  had  been  informed  that  the 
diamond  had  been  set  by  the  first  jeweller  of  the  world 
in  Venice;  he  was  called  Maestro  Miliano  Targhctta ;  and 
the  diamond  being  somewhat  thin,  the  job  of  setting  it  was 
too  difficult  to  be  attempted  without  great  deliberation.  I 
was  well  pleased  to  receive  these  four  jewellers,  among 
whom  was  a  man  of  Milan  called  Gaio.  He  was  the  most 
presumptuous  donkey  in  the  world,  the  one  who  knew  least 
and  who  thought  he  knew  most ;  the  others  were  very 
modest  and  able  craftsmen.  I  In  the  presence  of  us  all  this 
Gaio  began  to  talk,   and   said:  "  Miliano's  foil  should  be 

Jenvenuto, 
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cap;*  for  just  as  giving  diamonds  a  tint  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  thing  in  the  jeweller's  art,  so  is  Miliano 
the  greatest  jeweller  that  ever  lived,  and  this  is  the  most 
diflictiU  diamond  to  tint."  I  replied  that  it  was  all  the 
greater  glory  for  mc  to  compete  with  so  able  a  master  in 
such  an  excellent  profession.  Afterwards  I  turned  to  the 
otherjewellers  and  said:  "  Look  here!  1  am  keeping  Miliano's 
foil,  and  1  will  sec  whether  I  can  improve  on  it  with  some 
of  my  own  manufacture ;  If  not,  we  will  tint  it  with  the 
same  you  see  here."  That  ass  Gaio  exclaimed  that  if  I 
made  a  foil  like  that  he  would  gladly  doff  his  cap  to  it.  To 
which  I  rc^pliL-d  :  "  Supposing  thee  1  make  jt  better,  it  will 
deserve  two  bows."  "Certainly  so,"  said  he;  and  I  began 
to  compose  my  foils, 

I  took  the  very  greatest  pains  in  mixing  the  tints,  the 
method  of  doing  which  I  will  explain  in  the  proper  place' 
It  is  certain  that  the  diamond  in  question  offered  more  diffi- 
culties than  any  others  which  before  or  afterwards  have 
come  into  my  hands,  and  Miliano's  foil  was  made  with  true 
artistic  skill.  However^  that  did  not  dismay  me ;  but  having, 
sharpened  my  wits  up,  I  succeeded  not  only  in  making  some- 
thing quite  as  good,  but  in  exceeding  it  by  far.  Then, 
when  I  saw  that  I  had  surpassed  him,  I  went  alKJut  to  sur- 
pass myself,  and  produced  a  foil  by  new  processes  which 
was  a  long  way  better  than  what  1  had  previously  made. 
Thereupon  I  sent  for  the  jewellers;  and  first  I  tinted  the 
diamond  with  Miliano's  foil ;  then  I  cleatu-d  it  well  and  tinted 
it  afresh  with  my  own.  When  I  showed  ti  to  the  jewellers, 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  who  was  called  Raffacl  del  Moro, 
took  the  diamond  in  his  hand  and  .said  to  Gaio  :  "  Benvenuto 
has  outdone  the  foil  of  Miliano."  Gaio,  unwilling  to  believe 
it,  took  the  diamond  and  said  :  '*  Benvenuto,  this  diamond 
is  worth  two  thousand  ducats  more  than  with  the  foil  of 
Miliano."  I  rejoined  :  "  Now  that  I  have  surpassed  Miliano. 
let  us  see  if  I  can  surpass  myself.      Then  1  begged  tbem 

'  In  Ihe  Ortficeria  Cellini  gives  an  account  of  liow  these  fbib  were  Buufe 
and  applied,  rh«y  vrere  unuposed  of  P'sie,  and  coloured  so  u  to  enhuicc 
the  cflcci  of  prccioui  ttonc*,  pailiculorly  diamondi. 

■  Offfiifria,  cap;  i. 
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to  wait  for  me  a  while,  went  up  into  a  littla  cabinetj  and 
having  tinted  the  diamond  anew  unseen  by  'mem,  returned 
and  showed  it  to  the  jewellers.  Gaio  broke  out  at  once  : 
*'  This  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  course  of  my  whole  lifetime.  The  stone  is  worth 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  crowns,  whereas  we  valued 
it  at  barely  twelve  thousand."  The  other  jewellers  lumed 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Benvenuto  is  the  glory  of  our  art,  and 
it  Is  only  due  that  we  should  doff  our  caps  to  him  and  to 
his  foils."  Then  Gaio  said  :  "  I  shall  go  and  tell  the  Pope, 
and  I  mean  to  procure  for  him  one  thousand  golden  crowns 
for  the  setting  of  this  diamond."  Accordingly  he  hurried 
to  the  Pope  and  told  him  the  whole  story ;  whereupon  his 
Holiness  sent  three  times  on  that  day  to  sec  if  the  ring 
was  finished.  ' 
1  At  twenty-three  o'clock  I  took  the  ring  to  the  palace ; 
and  since  the  doors  were  always  open  to  me,  I  lifted  the 
curtain  gently,  .ind  saw  the  Pope  in  private  audicacc  with 
the  Marchese  del  Guasto.'  The  Marquis  must  have  been 
pressing  something  on  the  Pope  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
perform;  for  I  heard  him  say  :  "I  lell  you,  no;  it  is  my 
business  to  remain  neutral,  and  nothing  else."  I  was  re- 
tiring as  quickly  as  I  cnuldj  when  the  Pope  himself  called 
me  back  ;  so  I  entered  the  room^  and  presented  the  diamond 
ring,  upon  which  he  drew  me  aside,  and  the  Marquis  retired 
to  a  distance.  While  looking  at  the  diamond,  the  Pope 
whispered  to  me:  "Benvenuto,  begin  some  conversation 
with  me  on  a  subject  which  shall  seem  important,  and  do 
not  stop  talking  so  long  as  the  Marquis  remains  in  this 
room."  Then  he  took  to  walking  up  and  down;  and  the 
occasion  making  for  my  advantage,  I  was  very  glad  to  dis- 
coursewith  him  upon  the  methods  I  had  used  to  lint  the  stone. 
TTie  Marquis  remained  standing  apart,  leaning  against  a  piece 
of  tapestry  ;  and  now  he  balanced  himself  about  on  one  foot, 
now  on  the  other.  The  subject  1  had  chosen  to  discourse 
upon  was  of  such  impurtance,  if  fully  treated,  that  1  could 

'  AICMtK>n  d'Avmlot,  tuccnsor  and  hnr  10  the  ramons  Feidiiiftn<lo  iI'AtaIob, 
lanjnik  of  VetKatm.     He  itcted  tor  many  j^ean  as  Spanith  Vicerajr  of  MilkB. 


have  talked  about  it  at  least  three  hours.  The  Pope  was 
entertained  to  such  a  degree  that  he  forgot  the  annoyance 
of  the  Marquis  standing  there.  I  seasoned  what  1  had  to 
say  with  that  part  of  natural  philosophy  which  belongs  to 
our  profession ;  and  so  having  spoken  for  near  upon  aa 
hour,  the  Marquis  grew  tired  of  waiting,  and  went  off 
fuming.  Then  the  Pope  bestowed  on  me  the  most  familiar 
caresses  which  can  be  imagined,  and  exclaimed :  "  Have 
patience,  my  dear  Benvenuto,  for  I  will  give  you  a  better 
reward  for  your  virtues  than  the  thousand  crowns  whidi 
Gaio  tells  me  your  work  is  worth." 

On  this  I  took  my  leave ;  and  the  Pope  praised  mc  in 
the  presence  of  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  fellow 
Latino  Juvenale,  whom  I  have  previously  mentioned.  This 
man,  having  become  my  enemy,  assiduously  strove  to  do  me 
hurt;  and  noticing  that  the  Pope  talked  of  mc  with  so  much 
affection  and  warmth,  he  put  in  his  word:  "There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  Benvenuto  is  a  person  of  very  remarkable 
genius ;  but  while  every  one  is  naturally  bound  to  feel  more 
goodmll  for  his  own  countrymen  than  for  others,  still  one 
ought  to  consider  maturely  what  language  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  use  when  speaking  of  a  Pope.  He  has  had  the 
audacity  to  say  that  Pope  Clement  indeed  was  the  hand- 
somest sovereign  that  ever  reigned,  and  no  less  gifted ; 
only  that  luck  was  always  against  him  :  and  he  says  that 
your  Holiness  is  quite  the  opposite ;  that  the  tiara  seems 
to  weep  for  rage  upon  your  head  ;  that  you  look  like  a 
truss  of  straw  with  clothes  on,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
you  except  good  luck."  These  words,  reported  by  a  man 
who  knew  most  excellently  how  to  say  them,  had  such 
force  that  they  gained  credit  with  the  Pope.  Far  from 
having  uttered  them,  such  things  had  never  come  into  my 
head.  If  the  Pope  could  have  done  so  without  losing 
credit,  he  would  certainly  have  taken  fierce  revenge  npon 
me ;  hut  being  a  man  of  great  tact  and  talent,  he  made  a 
show  of  turning  it  off  with  a  laugh.  Nevertheless  he  har- 
boured in  his  heart  a  deep  vimllctivc  feeling  against  me, 
of  which  I  was  not  slow  to  he  aware,  since  1  had  no  longer 
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the  same  easy  access  to  his  apartments  as  formerly,  but 
found  the  greatest  dilficully  in  procuring  audience.  As  I 
had  now  for  many  years  been  familiar  with  the  manners 
of  the  Roman  court,  I  conceived  that  some  one  had  done 
roc  a  bad  turn  ;  and  on  making  dexterous  Enquiries,  I  was 
told  the  whole,  but  not  the  rarae  of  my  calumniator.  I 
could  not  imagine  who  the  man  was  ;  had  I  but  found 
him  GUI,  my  vengeance  would  not  have  been  measured  by 
troy  weight.' 

XCIH. 

I  went  on  working  at  my  book,  and  when  I  had  finished 
it  I  took  it  to  the  Pope,  who  was  in  good  truth  unable 
to  refrain  from  commending  it  greatly.  I  begged  liim  to 
send  me  with  it  to  the  Emperor,  as  he  had  promised.  He 
replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  thought  fit,  and  that  I 
had  performed  my  part  of  the  business.  So  he  gave  orders 
that  1  should  be  well  paid.  These  two  pieces  of  work, 
on  which  I  had  spent  upwards  of  two  months,  brought  me 
in  five  hundred  crowns  :  for  the  diamond  I  was  paid  one 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns  and  no  more  ;  the  rest  was  given 
me  for  the  cover  of  the  book,  which,  however,  was  worth 
more  than  a  thousandj  being  enriched  with  multitudes  of 
figures,  arabesques,  eiiamelliiigs,  and  jewels.  I  took  what 
I  could  get,  and  made  my  mind  up  to  leave  Rome  without 
permission.  The  Pope  meanwhile  sent  my  book  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  hand  of  his  grandson,  Signor  Sforza.' 
Upon  accepting  it,  the  Emperor  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  immediately  asked  for  me.  Young  Signor  Sforza, 
who  had  received  his  instructions,  said  that  I  had  been 
prevented  by  illness  from  coming.  All  this  was  reported 
to  me. 

My  preparations  for  the  journey  into  France  were  made  ; 
and  1  wished  to  go  alone,  but  was  unable  on  account  of  a 
lad  in  my  service  called  Ascanio.      He  was  of  very  tender 

^  tone  arti  fatU  stndtitt  a  piisura  Ji  rarietu. 

'  tifona  Sfcrto,  ion  of  Bptio,  Coant  of  Santa  Fiore,  and  of  Cuitona 
Pwseae,  the  dope's  natural  daughi«r.  He  wu  a  ]'outh  of  jiUimu  aE  itiii 
epoch. 
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age,  and  the  most  admirable  servant  in  llie  world.  When 
1  took  him  he  had  left  a  former  master,  named  Francesco, 
.1  Spaniard  and  a  goldsmith.  I  did  not  much  like  to  lake 
him,  lest  1  should  get  Into  a  quarrt-l  with  the  Spaniard,  and 
said  to  Ascajiio :  "I  do  not  want  to  have  you,  for  fear 
of  offending  your  master."  He  contrived  that  his  roaster 
should  write  me  a  note  informing  me  that  I  was  free  to 
take  him.  So  he  had  been  with  mc  some  months  ;  and 
since  he  came  to  us  both  thin  and  pale  of  face,  we  called 
him  "  the  little  old  man  ;  "  indeed  I  almost  thought  he  was 
one,  partly  because  he  was  so  good  a  servant,  and  partly 
because  he  was  so  clever  that  it  seemed  unlikely  he  should 
have  such  talent  at  thirteen  years,  which  he  affirmed  his  age 
to  be.  Now  to  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started, 
he  improved  in  person  during  those  few  months,  and  gain- 
ing in  flesh,  became  the  handsomest  youth  in  Rome.  Being 
the  excellent  servant  which  I  have  described,  and  showing 
marvellous  aptitude  for  our  art,  1  felt  a  warm  and  fatherly 
affection  for  him,  and  kept  him  clothed  as  if  he  had  been 
my  own  son.  When  the  boy  perceived  the  improvement 
he  had  made,  he  esteemed  it  a  good  piece  of  luck  thai  he 
had  come  into  my  hands;  and  he  used  frequently  to  go 
and  thank  his  former  master,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  prosperity.  Now  this  man  had  a  handsome  young 
woman  to  wife,  who  said  to  him  :  "  Surgetto  "  (tliat  was 
what  they  called  him  when  he  lived  with  them),  "  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  become  so  handsome?"  Ascanio 
answered  :  "  Madonna  rrancesca,  it  is  my  master  who  has 
made  mc  so  handsome,  and  far  more  good  to  boot."  \tu 
her  pctt>-  spiteful  way  she  took  it  very  ill  that  Ascanic: 
should  speak  so ;  and  h.iving  no  reputation  for  chastity  - 
she  contrived  to  caress  the  lad  more  perliaps  thau 
quite  seemly,  which  made  mc  notice  that  he  began  to  vts: 
her  more  frequently  than  his  wont  had  been. 

One  day  Ascanio  took  to  beating  one  of  our  little  sho; 
boys,  who,  wlieii  I  came  home  from  out  of  doors,  complaim 
to   me  with    tears   that  Ascanio   had    knocked   htm  abo«j/ 
without   any  cause.       Hearing    this,   1    said   to   Ascanio. 
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"  Witli  cause  or  without  cause,  see  you  never  strike  any 

one  of  my  family,  or  else  I'll  make  you   feel  liow   I   can 

strike  myself."     He  bandied  words  with  me,  which  made 

me  jump  on  him  and  give  him  the  severest  drubbing  with 

both  fists  and  feci  that  he  had  ever  felt.     As  soon  as  he 

escaped  my  clutches,  he  ran  away  without  cape  or  cap,  and 

for  two  days  I  did  not  know  where  he  was,  and  took  no 

care  to  find   him.      After  that  time  a  Spanish  gentleman, 

1  called  Don  Diego,  came  to  speak  to  me.    He  was  the  most 

(■generous  man  in  the  world.      I  had  made,  and  was  making, 

^■«orae  things  for  him,  which  had  brought  us  well  acquainted. 

tie  told  me  that  Ascanio  had  gone  back  to  his  old  master, 

and  asked  me,  if  1  thought  it  proper,  to  send  him  the  cape 

•and   cap  which  I  had  given   him,      Thereupon    I  said  that 

Francesco  had  behaved  badly,  and  like  a  low-bred  fellow ; 

for  if  he  had  lold  me,  when  Ascanio  first  came  back  to  hitn. 

that   he  was   in   his   house,   I   should  very  willingly  have 

^vcn  him  leave ;  but  now  that  he  had  kept  him  two  days 

"Vfithout  informing   me,  I  was  resolved  he  should  not  have 

tiim  ;   and  let  him  take  care  that  I  do  not  set  eyes  upon  the 

lad  in  his  house.    This  message  was  reported  by  Don  Diego, 

but  it   only  made  Francesco  laugh,     The  next  marning  I 

saw  Ascanio  working  at  some  trifles  in  wire  at  his  master's 

side.      As  I  was  passing  he  bowed  to  me,  and  his  master 

iainiost  laughed   me   in   the    face.      He  sent  again   to  ask 

t-hrough    Don   Diego  whether  I    would    not   give  Ascanio 

back  the  cloches  he  had  received  from  me;  but  if  not,  he 

■did   not  mind,  and  Ascanio  should  not  want  for  clothes. 

When   I   heard   this,   I    turned   to   Don    Diego    and    said  : 

*'Don   Diego,  sir,  in  all  your  dealings  you  are  the  most 

^Biit>eral  and  worthy  man   I  ever  knew  ;   but  that  Francesco 

^Ka  quite  the  opposite  of  you  ;  he  is  nothing  better  than  a 

^kvorthless  and  dishonoured  renegade.     Tel!   him   from  me 

^■that  if  he  docs  not  bring  Ascanio  here  himself  to  my  shop 

^^>cforc  the  bell  for  vespers,  I  will  assuredly  kill  him  ;  and 

Idl  AsK:anio  that  if  he  does  not  quit  that  house  at  the  hour 

tppointcd  for  his  master,  I  will  treat  him  much  in  the  same 

Don  Diego  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  inspired 
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such  terror  in  Francesco  that  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Ascanio  meanwhile  had  gone  to  llnd  his  fatlicr, 
who  had  come  to  Rome  from  Tagliacozzo,  iiis  liirtliptacc ; 
and  this  man  also,  when  he  heard  about  tjie  row,  advised 
Francesco  to  bring  Ascanio  back  to  me.  Francesco  said 
toAscanio:  "Go  on  your  own  account,  and  your  father 
shall  go  with  you."  Don  Diego  put  in  :  "  Francesco,  I 
foresee  that  something  very  serious  will  happen  ;  you  know 
belter  than  I  do  what  a  man  Benvenutu  is  ;  take  the  lad 
back  courageously,  and  I  will  conic  with  you."  I  had  pre- 
pared myself,  and  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  shop  wait- 
ing for  the  bell  to  vespers  ;  my  mind  was  made  up  to  do 
one  of  the  bloodiest  deeds  which  I  had  ever  attempted  in 
my  life.  Just  then  arrived  Don  Diego,  Francesco,  Ascanio, 
and  his  father,  whom  I  did  not  know.  When  Ascanio 
entered,  1  gazed  at  the  whole  company  with  eyes  of  rage, 
and  Francesco,  pale  as  death,  began  as  follows  :  "  See  here, 
I  have  brought  back  Ascanio,  whom  I  kept  with  me,  nol 
thinking  that  1  should  oflcnd  you."  Ascanio  added  humbly  ; 
'^Master,  pardoji  me  ;  I  am  at  your  disposal  here,  to  do 
whatever  you  shall  order."  Thea  I  said ;  "  Have  you 
come  to  work  out  the  time  you  promised  me  ?  "  He  an- 
swered yes,  and  that  he  meant  never  to  leave  me.  Then  I 
turned  and  told  the  shopbuy  he  had  beaten  to  band  him 
the  bundle  of  clotheB,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Here  are  all  the 
clothes  I  gave  you ;  take  with  them  your  discharge,  and 
go  where  you  like."  Don  Diego  stood  astonished  at  this, 
which  was  quite  the  contrary  of  what  he  had  expected  ; 
while  Ascanio  with  his  father  besought  me  to  pardon  and 
take  him  back.  On  my  asking  who  it  was  who  spoke  for  him, 
he  said  It  was  his  father ;  to  whom,  after  many  entreaties,  I 
replied  :  "  Because  you  are  his  father,  for  your  sake  I  will 
take  him  back." 

XCIV. 

I  had  formed  the  resolution,  as  I  said  a  short  while 
back,  to  go  toward  France ;  partly  because  I  saw  that  the 
Pope  did  not  hold  me  in  the  same  esteem  as  formerly,  my 
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faithful  service  having  been  besmirched  by  lying  tongues  ; 
and  also  because  I  feared  lest  those  who  had  the  power 
might  play  me  some  worse  trick.  So  I  was  determined  to 
seek  better  fortune  in  a  foreign  land,  and  wished  to  leave 
Rome  without  company  or  h'ccnac.  On  the  eve  of  my  pro- 
jected <icpartiirc,  I  told  my  faithful  friend  F'clicc  to  make 
free  use  of  all  my  effects  during  my  absence ;  and  in  the 
case  of  my  not  retiiniinK,  left  him  everything  I  possessed. 
Now  there  was  a  Fcnigian  workman  in  my  employ,  who 
had  helped  me  on  those  commissions  from  the  Pope ;  and 
after  paying  his  wages,  I  told  him  he  must  leave  my  ser- 
\-icc.  He  begged  me  in  reply  to  let  him  go  with  me,  and 
said  he  would  come  at  his  own  charges ;  if  1  stopped  to 
work  for  the  King  of  France,  it  would  certainly  be  better 
for  me  to  have  Iiallnns  by  me,  and  in  particular  such 
persons  as  I  knew  to  be  capable  of  giving  me  assistance. 
His  enti-eaties  and  arguments  persuaded  me  to  take  bim  on 
the  journey  in  the  manner  he  proposed.  Ascanio,  who 
was  prc^nt  at  this  debate,  said,  half  in  tears :  "  When  you 
took  me  back,  I  said  1  wi.shcd  to  remain  with  you  my  life- 
time, and  so  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  do."  1  told  him 
that  nothing  in  the  world  would  make  me  consent ;  but 
when  I  saw  that  the  poor  lad  was  preparing  to  follow  on 
foot,  I  engaged  a  horse  for  him  too,  put  a  small  valise 
upon  the  crupper,  and  loaded  myself  with  far  more  useless 
baggage  than  I  should  otherwise  have  taken.' 

From  Rome  I  travelled  to  Florence,  from  Florence  to 
Bologna,  from  Bologna  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice  to 
Padua.  There  my  dear  friend  Albertaccio  del  Bene  made 
me  leave  the  inn  for  his  house  ;  and  next  day  I  went  to- 
kiss  the  hand  of  Messer  Pietro  Bern  bo,  who  was  not  yet 
a  Cardinal.*  He  received  me  with  marks  of  the  warmest 
affection  which  could  be  bestowed  on  any  man ;  then 
turning  to   Alberlaceio,  he   said  :  "  I  want   Benvenuto  to 

'  He  left  Rome,  April  I,  iS37. 

*  1  nceii  hirilly  tay  ihni  thb  \%  the  ftcmbn  who  ruled  a<rei  luiiwi  !!ier3tare 
like  »  dica-.Qt  from  tlic  reign  of  Lea  X.  onwnrcU.  He  was  o(  u  noWe  Vcneuan 
houie  :  I'aul  111.  Duidc  bim  Cardinal  in  1539.  He  died,  aged  scnnijr.Mven, 
in  1547- 
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stay  here,  with  all  his  followers,  even  though  they  be 
a  humlred  men  ;  make  then  your  mind  up,  if  you  want 
Benvenuto  also,  to  stay  here  with  mc,  for  1  do  not  mean 
elsewisc  to  let  you  have  him."  Accordingli'  I  spent  a 
verj'  pleasant  visit  at  the  house  of  that  most  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  had  a  room  prepared  for  mc  which  would 
have  been  too  grand  for  a  cardinal,  and  always  insisted  on 
my  taking  my  meals  beside  him.  Later  on.  he  began  to 
hint  in  very  modest  terms  that  he  should  greatly  like  me 
to  take  hi?  portrait.  I,  who  desired  nothing  in  the  world 
more,  prepared  some  snow-white  plastpr  in  a  little  box, 
and  set  to  work  at  once.  The  first  day  I  spent  two  hours 
on  end  at  my  modelling,  and  blocked  out  tbe  fine  head 
of  that  eminent  man  with  so  much  grace  of  manner  that  bis 
lordship  was  fairly  astounded.  Now,  though  he  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  and  without  a  rival  in  poetry, 
he  understood  nothing  at  aU  about  my  art ;  this  made  him 
think  that  1  had  finished  when  1  had  hardly  began,  so  that 
I  could  not  make  him  comprehend  what  a  long  time  it  took 
to  execute  a  thing  of  that  sort  thoroughly.  At  last  I  re> 
solved  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  (o  spend  the 
requisite  time  upon  it ;  but  since  he  wore  his  beard  short 
after  the  Venetian  fashion,  I  had  great  trouble  in  modelling 
a  head  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Mowever,  I  finished  it, 
and  judged  tt  about  the  finest  specimen  I  had  produced 
in  al!  the  points  pertaining  to  my  art.  Great  was  tlie 
astonishment  of  Messer  Pietro,  who  conceived  that  I  should 
have  completed  the  wa.\en  model  in  two  hours  and  the 
steel  in  ten,  when  he  found  that  I  employed  two  hundred 
on  the  wax,  and  then  was  begging  for  leave  to  pursue' 
my  journey  toward  France.  This  threw  him  into  much 
concern,  and  he  implored  mc  at  least  to  design  the  reverse 
for  his  medal,  which  was  to  be  a  Pegasus  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  myrtle.  I  performed  my  task  in  the  space] 
of  some  three  hours,  and  gave  it  a  fine  air  of  elegance. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  said  :  "  This  horse 
seems  to  me  ten  times  more  diflicult  to  do  than  the  little 
portrait  on  which  you  have  bestowed  so  much  pains.     I 


cannot  understand  what  made  it  such  a  Ubour."  All  the 
same,  he  kept  entreating  me  to  execute  the  piece  in  steel, 
exclaiming  ;  "For  Heaven's  sake,  do  it ;  1  know  that,  if 
you  choose,  you  will  get  it  quickly  finished."  1  told  him 
that  I  was  not  willing  to  make  it  there,  but  promised 
witliout  fail  to  take  it  in  hand  wherever  I  might  stop  to 
work. 

While  this  debate  was  being  carried  on  I  went  to 
bargain  for  three  horses  which  I  wanted  on  my  travels  ; 
and  he  took  care  that  a  secret  watch  should  be  kept  over 
my  proceedings,  for  he  had  vast  authority  in  Padua; 
wherefore,  when  1  proposed  to  pay  for  the  hoi^scs,  winch 
were  to  cost  five  hundred  ducats,  their  owner  answered  : 
"Illustrious  artist,  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  three 
horses."  I  replied  :  "It  is  not  you  who  give  them  me; 
and  from  the  generous  donor  1  cannot  accept  them,  seeing 
I  have  Iiecn  unable  to  present  him  with  any  specimen  of 
my  craft."  The  good  fellow  said  that,  if  I  did  not  take 
Iheoi,  I  should  get  no  other  horses  in  Padua,  and  should 
have  to  make  my  journey  on  foot.  Upon  that  I  returned 
to  the  mngnificent  Messer  Pictro,  who  affected  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  affair,  and  only  begged  me  with  marks  of 
kindness  to  remain  in  Padua.  This  was  contrary  to  my 
intention,  for  I  had  quite  resolved  to  set  out ;  therefore  1 
bad  to  accept  the  three  horses,  and  with  them  we  began 
our  journey. 

XCV. 

I  chose  the  route  through  the  Grisons,  all  other  passes 
being  unsafe  on  account  o(  war.  We  crossed  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alba  and  Berlina  ;  it  was  the  Sth  of  May,  and 
the  snow  upon  them  lay  in  masses.'  At  the  utmost 
hazard  of  our  lives  we  succeeded  in  sunnounting  those  two 
Alpine  ridges  ;  and  when  they  had  been  traversed,  wc 
stopped  at  a  place  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  called 

'  I  havt  rclained  Cellini's  spelling  of  names  upon  ihisJouniL-y.  He  passed 
Xhr  Ilerniiu  and  Albnla  inomitaiui,  descended  ihc  TAllcy  of  the  Rhine  to 
SVallentUdt,  Invelled  by  \Vee*c(i  and  probably  Clarus  to  L.achcn  and  Zucicli, 
thence  lo  SoloUiuni,  Lauunnc,  Geitev*,  Ly«nf. 
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Valdista.  There  we  took  up  quarters,  and  at  nightfall 
Ihtre  arrived  a  Florentine  courier  named  Busbacca.  I  had 
lieard  him  mentioned  as  a  man  of  diameter  and  able  in  his 
profession,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  forfeited  chat 
reputation  by  his  rogueries.  When  he  saw  me  in  the 
hostelry,  he  addressed  me  by  my  name,  said  he  was  going 
on  business  of  importance  to  Lyons,  and  entreated  me  to 
lend  him  money  for  the  journey.  I  said  1  had  no  money 
to  lerid,  but  that  if  he  liked  to  join  me,  I  would  pay  his 
expenses  as  far  as  Lyons.  The  rascal  wept,  and  wheedled 
me  with  a  long  story,  saying  :  "  If  a  poor  courier  employed 
on  affairs  of  national  consequence  has  fallen  short  of  money, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  like  you  to  assist  him."  Then  he 
added  that  he  was  carrying  things  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance from  Mcs5cr  Fihppo  Strozzi ;  *  and  showing  mc  a 
leather  case  for  a  cup  he  had  with  him,  whispered  in  my 
car  that  it  held  a  goblet  of  silver  which  contained  jewels  to. 
the  value  of  many  thousands  of  ducats,  together  with  letter*^ 
of  vast  consequence,  sent  by  Messer  Filippo  Strozzi.  1 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  let  me  conceal  the  jewels  about 
his  own  person,  which  would  be  much  less  dangerous  than 
carrying  them  in  the  goblet ;  he  might  give  that  up  to  me, 
and,  its  value  being  probably  about  ten  crowns,  1  would 
supply  him  with  twcnty-fivc  on  the  security.  To  these 
words  the  courier  replied  that  he  would  go  with  roe,  since 
he  could  not  do  otherwise,  for  to  give  up  llie  goblet  would 
not  be  to  his  honour. 

Accordingly  we  struck  the  bargain  so ;  and  taking  horse 
next  morning,  came  to  a  lake  between  Valdistate  and 
Veasa ;  it  is  fifteen  miles  long  when  one  reaches  Vessa. 
On  beholding  the  boats  upon  that  lake  1  took  friglit; 
because  they  are  of  pine,  of  no  great  size  and  no  great 
thickness,  loosely  put  together,  and  not  even  pitched.  If 
I  had  not  seen  four  German  gentlemen,  with  their  four 
horses,  embarking  in  one  of  the  same  sort  as  ours,  I  should 
never  have  set   my  loot  in  it ;  indeed   I  should  far  more 

>  Filippo  StTozci  wm  leader  of  the  anti-Mediwan  part^,  now  in  eftUe.     H« 
fell  inio  ln«  hands  of  Duke  Coaitno  on  the  lit  oT  Au^nsl  id  Uii*  jKsr,  iSi*- 
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likely  have  turned  tail ;  but  when  I  saw  their  hare-brained 
recklessness,  I  took  it  into  my  head  tiiat  (hose  German 
waters  would  not  drown  folk,  as  ours  do  in  Italy.  How- 
ever, my  two  3'oung  men  kept  saying  to  me  :  "  Benvenuto, 
it  is  surely  dangerous  to  embark  in  this  craft  with  four 
horses."  1  replied:  "Yon  cowards,,  do  you  not  observe 
bow  those  four  gentlemen  have  taken  boat  before  us,  and 
arc  going  on  Iheir  way  with  laughter?  If  this  were  wine, 
as  indeed  'tis  water,  I  should  say  that  they  were  going 
gladly  to  drown  liiemselvcs  in  it  ;  but  as  it  is  but  wnter,  I 
know  well  that  they  have  no  nioie  pleasure  than  we  have 
in  drowning  there."  The  lake  was  fil'teen  miles  long  and 
about  three  broad ;  on  one  side  rose  a  mountain  very 
call  and  cavernous,  on  the  other  some  Hat  land  and 
grassy.  When  we  had  gone  about  four  miles,  it  began 
to  siorm  upon  the  lake,  and  our  oarsmen  asked  us  to  help 
in  rowing;  this  we  did  awhile.  I  made  gestures  and 
directed  them  to  land  us  on  the  farther  shore ;  ihey  said  it 
was  not  possible,  because  there  was  not  depth  of  water  for 
the  boat,  and  there  were  shoals  there,  which  would  make  it 
go  to  pieces  and  drown  us  all ;  and  still  they  kept  on  urging 
us  to  help  them.  The  boatmen  shouted  one  to  the  other, 
calling  for  assistance.  When  I  saw  them  thus  dismayed, 
my  horse  being  an  intelligent  animal,  I  arranged  the  bridle 
on  his  neck  and  took  the  end  of  the  halter  with  my  left 
hand.  The  horse,  like  most  of  his  kind,  being  not  devoid 
of  reason,  seemed  to  have  an  instinct  of  my  intention;  for 
having  turned  his  face  towards  the  fresh  grass,  I  meant 
that  he  should  swim  and  draw  me  after  him.  Just  at  that 
moment  a  great  wave  broke  over  the  boat  Aacanio 
shrieked  out :  "  Mercy,  my  father ;  save  me"  and  wanted 
to  throw  himself  upon  my  neck.  Accordingly,  I  laid  hand 
to  my  little  dagger,  and  told  them  to  do  as  1  had  shown 
thcni,  seeing  that  the  horses  would  save  their  lives  as  well 
as  I  loo  hoped  to  escape  with  mine  by  the  same  means  ; 
but  that  if  he  tried  to  jump  on  nic,  I  should  kill  htm.  So 
wc  went  forward  several  miles  in  this  great  peril  of  our 
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When  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  we  found 
a  little  bit  of  level  ground  where  we  could  taiid,  and  I  sav 
that  those  four  German  gentlemen  had  already  conic  to 
shore  there ;  but  on  our  wishing  to  disembark,  the  boat- 
men would  hear  nothing  of  it.  Then  I  said  to  my  young 
men  :  "  Now  is  the  time  to  show  what  stufl*  we  are  made 
of;  so  draw  your  swords,  and  force  these  fellows  to  put 
us  on  shore."  This  we  did,  not  however  without  difliculty, 
for  they  offered  a  stubborn  resistance.  When  at  last  we 
got  to  land,  we  had  to  ciimb  tliat  mountain  for  two  miles, 
and  it  was  more  troublesome  than  getting  up  a  ladder.  1 
was  completely  clothed  in  mail,  with  big  boots,  and  a  gun 
in  my  hand;  and  it  was  raining  as  though  the  fountains  of 
the  heavens  were  opened.  Those  devils,  the  German  gentle- 
men, leading;  their  little  horses  by  the  bridle,  accomplished 
miracles  of  agility;  but  our  animals  were  not  up  to  the 
business,  and  we  burst  with  the  fatigue  of  making  them 
ascend  that  hiJI  of  difficulty.  We  had  climbed  a  little  way, 
when  Ascanio's  horse,  an  excellent  beast  of  Hungarian  race, 
made  a  false  step.  He  was  going  a  few  paces  before  the 
courier  Busbaccn,  to  whom  Ascanio  had  given  his  lance  to 
carrj'  for  him.  Well,  the  path  was  so  bad  that  the  horse 
stumbled,  and  went  on  scrambling  backwards,  without  being 
able  to  regain  his  footing,  till  he  stuck  upon  the  point  of 
the  lance,  which  that  rogue  of  a  courier  had  not  the  wit  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  The  weapon  passed  right  through 
his  throat ;  and  when  my  other  workman  went  to  help  him, 
his  horse  also,  a  black-cotoured  animal,  slipped  towards  the 
lake,  and  held  on  by  some  shrub  which  offered  but  a  slight 
support.  This  horse  was  carrying  a  pair  of  saddle-bags, 
which  contained  all  my  money  and  other  valuables.  1 
cried  out  to  the  young  man  to  save  his  own  life,  and  let 
the  horse  go  to  the  devil.  The  fall  was  more  than  a  mile 
of  precipitous  descent  above  the  waters  of  the  lake.  Just 
below  the  place  our  boatmen  had  taken  up  their  station  ; 
so  that  if  the  horse  fell,  he  would  have  come  precisely  on 
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ihem.  I  was  ahead  of  the  whole  company,  and  we  waited 
to  see  the  horse  plunge  headlong  ;  it  seemed  certain  that 
he  must  ^  to  perdition.  Diiring  this  I  said  to  iny  young 
men  :  "  Be  under  no  concern  ;  let  us  save  our  lives,  and 
give  thanks  to  God  for  all  that  happens.  I  am  only  dis- 
tressed for  that  poor  fellow  Busbacca,  who  lied  his  goblet 
and  his  jewels  to  the  value  of  several  thousands  of  ducats 
on  the  horse's  saddle-bow,  thinking  that  the  safest  place. 
My  things  arc  but  a  few  hvmdrcd  crowns,  and  I  am  in 
no  fear  whatever,  if  only  I  get  God's  protection."  Then 
Busbacca  cried  out :  "  I  am  not  sorry  for  my  own  loss,  but 
for  yours."  "Why,"  said  I  to  him,  "are  you  sorry  for 
my  trifles,  and  not  for  all  that  property  of  yours  ?  '*  He 
answered:  "I  will  tell  you  in  God's  name;  in  these  cir- 
cumstances and  at  the  point  of  peril  we  have  reached,  truth 
must  be  spoken.  I  know  that  yours  are  crowns,  and  are 
so  in  good  sooth  ;  but  that  case  in  which  I  said  I  had 
so  many  jewels  and  other  lies,  is  all  full  of  caviare."  On 
hearing  this  I  could  not  hold  from  laughing ;  my  young 
men  laughed  too ;  and  he  began  to  cry.  The  horse  extri- 
cated it^lf  by  a  great  effort  when  we  had  given  it  up  for 
lost  So  then,  still  laughing,  we  summoned  our  forces, 
and  bent  ourselves  to  making  the  ascent.  The  four 
German  gentlemen,  having  gained  the  top  before  us,  sent 
down  some  folk  who  gave  us  aid.  Thus  at  length  we 
reached  our  lodging  in  the  wilderness.  Here,  being  wet 
to  the  skin,  tired  out,  and  famished,  we  were  most  agreeably 
entertained ;  we  dried  ourselves,  took  rest,  and  satisfied 
our  hunger,  while  certain  wild  herbs  were  applied  to  the 
wounded  horse.  They  pointed  out  to  us  the  plant  in 
question,  of  which  the  hedges  were  full ;  and  we  were  told 
that  if  the  wound  was  kept  continually  plugged  with  its 
leaves,  the  beast  would  not  only  recover,  but  would  ser\'e 
us  Just  as  if  it  had  sustained  no  injury.  We  proceeded  to 
do  as  thty  advised.  Thrn  having  thanked  those  gentle- 
men,  and  feeling  ourselves  entirely  refreshed,  wc  quitted  the 
place,  and  travetlcd  onwards,  thanking  God  for  saving  us 
from  such  great  perils. 
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We  reached  a  town  beyond  Vcssa,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  and  heard  a  watchman  through  all  the  hours  singing 
very  agreeably  ;  for  all  the  houses  of  lliat  city  being  built 
of  pine  wood,  il  was  the  watchman's  only  business  to  warn 
folk  against  lire.  Busbacca's  nerves  had  been  quite  shaken 
by  the  day's  adventures  ;  accordingly,  each  hour  when  the 
watchman  sang,  he  called  out  in  his  sleep  :  "  Ah  Cod,  I  am 
drowning  I  "  That  was  because  of  the  fright  he  had  had  ; 
and  besides,  he  had  got  drunk  in  the  evening,  because  be 
would  sit  boozing  w*ith  all  tiic  Gcnnans  who  were  tliere; 
and  suinetimes  he  cried  :  "  I  am  burning,"  and  sometimes : 
"  ]  am  drowning ; "  and  at  other  times  he  thouglit  he  was 
ill  hell,  and  tortured  with  that  caviare  suspended  round  hi% 
throat 

This  niglit  was  so  amusing,  that  it  turned  all  our 
troubles  into  laughter.  In  the  morning  wc  rose  with  very 
fine  weather,  and  went  to  dine  in  a  smiling  little  place 
called  Lacca.  Here  we  obtained  excellent  entertainment, 
and  then  engaged  guides,  who  were  returning  to  a  town 
called  Surich.  The  guide  who  attended  us  went  along 
the  dyked  bank  of  a  lake  ;  there  was  no  other  road  ;  and 
the  dyke  itself  was  covered  with  water,  so  that  the  reckless 
fellow  slipped,  and  fell  together  with  his  horse  beneath 
the  water.  I,  who  was  but  a  few  steps  behind  him, 
stopped  my  horse,  and  waited  to  see  the  donkey  get  out  of 
the  water.  Just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  began  to 
sing  again,  and  made  signs  to  mc  to  follow.  I  broke  away 
upon  the  right  hand,  and  got  through  some  hedges,  making 
my  young  men  and  Busbacca  take  that  way.  The  guide 
shouted  in  German  that  if  the  folk  of  those  parts  saw  me 
they  would  put  me  to  death.  However,  we  passed  fonvard, 
and  escaped  that  other  storm. 

So  we  arrived  at  Surich,  a  niar\'cllous  eity,  bright  and 
polished  !ike  a  little  gem.  There  wc  rested  a  whole 
day,  then  left  betimes  one  morning,  and  reached  another 
fair  city  called  Solutorno.     Thence  we  came  to    Usanna, 
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from  Usanna  to  Gincvra,  from  Ginevra  to  Lione,  always 
singing  and  laughing.  At  Lionc  I  rested  four  days,  and 
had  much  pleasant  intercourse  with  some  of  my  friends 
there;  I  was  also  repaid  what  I  had  spent  upon  Busbacca  ; 
afterwards  I  set  out  upon  the  road  to  Paris.  This  was 
a  delightful  journey,  except  that  when  wc  reached  Palissa^ 

la  band  of  venturers  tried  to  murder  us,^  and  it  was  only 
by  great  courage  and  address  that  wc  got  free  from  them. 
From  that  point  onward  wc  travelled  to  Paris  without  the 

I  least  trouble  in  the  world.      Always  singing  and  laughing, 

twe  arrived  safely  at  our  destination. 


I 


xcvni. 

After  taking  some  repose  in  Paris,  I  went  to  visit  the 
painter  Rosso,  who  was  in  the  King's  service.  I  thought 
to  find  in  him  one  of  the  aincerest  friends  I  had  in  the 
world,  seeing  that  in  Rome  1  had  done  him  the  greatest 
bcncfiLs  which  one  man  can  confer  upon  another.  As 
these  may  be  described  briefly,  I  will  not  here  omit  their 
mention,  in  order  to  expose  the  shametcssness  of  such  in- 
gratitude. While  he  was  in  Rome,  then,  being  a  man 
given  to  backbiting,  he  spoke  so  ill  of  Raffacllo  da'Urbijio's 
works,  that  the  pupils  of  the  latter  were  quite  resolved  to 
murder  him.  From  this  jieril  I  saved  him  by  keeping  a  close 
atch  upon  him  day  and  night.  Again,  the  evil  things 
Baid  by  Rosso  against  San  Gallo,^  that  excellent  architect, 
caused  tlic  latter  to  get  worlc  taken  from  him  which  he 
had  previously  procured  for  him  from  Messer  Agnolo  da 
Ccsi ;  and  after  this  San  Gatto  used  his  influence  so  strenu- 
ously against  him  that  he  must  have  been  brought  to  the 
^vcrge  of  starvation,  had  not  I  pitied  his  condition  and  lent 
him  some  scores  of  crowns  to  live  upon.  So  then,  not 
having  been  repaid,  and  knowing  that  he  held  employment 

CcPini,  in  the  nuTMl*«  of  liii  Kcontl  Frcndi  joum«y,  ex)>1aiD«  iliat  thnc 
were  a  ootible    crew  oi  very  danng    brigatuia   in   ibc   I.y.^netc 
nee. 
'  Anloaia  Aa  San  Gallo,  one  of  llie  but  arcfaiteclt  of  the  later  Renainance. 
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under  the  King,  I  went,  as  I  have  said,  to  look  him  up.      I 
i^id  not  merely  expect  him  to  digdiargi^  his  jebtj  butalsgj 
'  ^  show  me  favour  and  assist  in  placing  mc  in  that  great 
monarch's  sennce."  """  "        "" 

Whcn~~Rcisso  set  eyes  on  mc,  his  countenance  change 
suddenly,  and  he  exclaimed  :  "  Bcnvcnuto,  you  have  taken:' 
this  long  joumcj'  at  great  charges  to  your  loss ;  especially 
at  this  present  time,  when  all  men's  thoughts  arc  occupied 
with  war,  and  not  with  the  bagatelles  of  our  profession."  I 
replied  that  I  had  brought  money  enough  to  take  me  back 
to  Rome  as  I  had  come  to  Paris,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  return  for  the  pains  I  had  endured  for  jiini,  ant 
that  now  I  began  to  believe  what  Maestro  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo  said  of  him.  When  he  tried  to  turn  the  matter  into 
jest  on  this  exposure  of  his  baseness,  I  showed  him  a  letter 
of  exchange  for  five  hundred  crowns  upon  Ricciardo  del 
Bene.  Then  the  rascal  was  ashamed,  and  wanted  to  detain 
me  almost  by  force ;  but  I  lauglied  at  him,  and  took  my 
leave  in  the  company  of  a  painter  whom  I  found  there. 
This  man  was  called  Sguazzclla  : '  he  too  was  a  Florentine ; 
and  I  went  to  lodge  in  his  house,  with  three  horses  and 
three  scr\-ants,  at  so  much  per  week.  lie  treated  me  very 
well,  and  was  even  better  paid  by  me  in  return. 

Afterwards  1  sought  audience  of  the  King,  through  the 
introduction  of  his  treasurer,  Messer  Giuliano  Buonaccorti.' 
I  met,  however,  with  considerable  delays,  owing,  as  I  did 
not  then  know,  to  the  strenuous  exertions  Rosso  made 
against  my  admission  to  his  Majesty.  When  Messer 
Giuliano  became  aware  of  this,  he  took  roe  down  at  onee 
to  Fontana  Bilio,''  and  brought  mc  into  the  presence  of 
the  King,  who  granted  me  a  whole  hour  of  very  gracious 
audience.  Since  he  was  then  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Lyons,  he  told  Messer  Giuliano  to  take  mc  with  him, 
adding  that  on  the  journey  wc  could  discuss  some  works  of 
art  his  Majesty  had  it  in  his  head  to  execute.     Accordingly, 

*  A  pupil  of  Atidtca  <icl  Sartu,  who  went  with  hiin  to  Fianw  and  tcUM 
tbere. 

•  A  Florentine  ciilc  mentioned  by  Varchi. 

■  FonuineblcaD.    Celliiu  tiwvft  trrites  it  u  above 
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II  followed  the  court;  and  on  (he  way  I  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  not  at  that 
period  obtained  the  hat.'  Every  evening  I  used  to  hold 
long  coovcrsatioiis  with  the  Cardinal,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  lordship  advised  me  to  remain  at  an  abbey  of 
his  in  Lyons,  and  there  to  abide  at  ease:  until  the  King 
returned  from  this  campaign,  adding  that  he  was  going  on 
to  Grenoble,  and  that  1  should  enjoy  every  convenience  in 

I  the  abtx:y. 

}  Wlicn  wc  reached  Lyons  I  was  already  ill,  and  my  lad 
Ascanio  had  taken  a  quartan  fever.  The  F'rench  and  their 
court  were  both  grown  irksome  to  mc,  and  1  counted  the 
hours  till  I  could  find  myself  again  in  Rome.  On  seeing 
my  anxiety  to  return  home,  the  Cardinal  gave  me  money 
sufficient  for  making  him  a  silver  bason  and  jug.  So  we 
took  good  horses,  and  set  our  faces  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  passing  the  Simplon,  and  travelling  for  some  while 
in  the  company  of  certain  Frenchmen  ;  Ascanio  troubled 
by  his  quartan,  and  I  by  a  slow  fever  which  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  throw  off.  I  had,  moreover,  got  my 
stomach  out  of  order  to  such  an  extent,  that  for  the  space 

'of  four  months,  as  I  verily  believe,  I  hardly  ale  one  whole 
loaf  of  bread  in  the  week ;  and  great  was  my  longing  to 
reach  Italy,  being  desirous  to  die  there  rather  than  in 
France. 

XCIX. 

When  we  had  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Simplon,  wc 
came  to  a  river  near  a  place  called  Indevedro.'  It  was 
broad  and  very  deep,  spanned  by  a  long  narrow  bridge 
without  ramparts.  That  morning  a  thick  white  frost  had 
[Citlen  ;  and  when  1  rcachcfl  the  bridge,  riding  before  the 
Test,  I  recognised  how  dangerous  it  was,  and  bade  my 
Servants  and  young  men  dismount  and  lead  their  horses. 
So  I  got  across  without  accident,  and  rode  on  talking  with 

*  Ippolito  <i'Ht(r.  son  of  Alfonio,  Diikc  n{  Ferrara  ;  Archbishop  of  Milan 
U  Ike  »ge  uf  fiflecn ;  Ciutlinal  in  1539;  spent  3  iaij^e  pan  of  tiis  lile  ia 
fnnce. 

*  f  ntb»bl]r  the  Doveria  to  the  Vsldivedro. 


one  of  the  Frenchmen,  whose  condition  was  that  of  a 
gentleman.  The  other,  who  was  a  scrivener,  lagged  a  little 
way  behind,  jeering-  the  French  gentleman  and  mc  because 
we  had  been  so  frightened  by  nothing  at  all  as  to  give  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  walking.  1  turned  round,  and  seeing 
him  upon  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  begged  Iiim  to  come 
gently,  since  the  place  was  very  dangerous.  The  fellow, 
tme  to  his  French  nature,  cried  out  in  French  that  1  was 
a  man  of  poor  spirit,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  whatso- 
ever. While  he  spoke  these  words  and  urged  his  horse 
forward,  the  animal  suddenly  slipped  over  the  bridge,  and 
fell  with  legs  in  air  c!ose  to  a  huge  rock  there  was  there. 
Now  God  is  very  often  merciful  to  madmen ;  so  the  two 
beasts,  human  and  equine,  plunged  together  into  a  deep 
wide  ^ool,  where  both  of  them  went  down  below  the 
water.  On  seeing  what  had  happened,  !  set  off  ninaing 
at  full  speed,  scrambled  wiih  much  difliculty  on  to  the 
rock,  and  dangling  over  from  it,  seized  the  skirt  of  the 
scrivener's  gown  and  pulled  him  up,  for  he  was  still  su1>> 
merged  beneath  the  surface.  He  had  drunk  his  bellyful  of 
water,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  being  drowned.  I  then, 
beholding  him  out  of  danger,  congratulated  the  man  upon 
my  having  been  the  means  of  rescuing  his  life.  The  fellow 
to  this  answered  me  in  French,  that  I  had  done  nothing; 
the  important  things  to  save  were  his  writings,  worth 
many  scores  of  crowns ;  and  these  words  he  strcmcd  to  say 
in  anger,  dripping  wet  and  spluttering  the  while.  There- 
upon, I  turned  round  to  our  guides,  and  ordered  them  to 
help  tlic  brute,  adding  that  I  would  sec  them  paid.  One  of 
them  with  great  addrc!?s  and  trouble  set  himself  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  picked  up  all  the  fellow's  writings,  so  that  he  lost 
not  one  of  them  ;  the  other  guide  refused  to  trouble  lumadf 
by  rendering  any  assistance. 

I  ought  here  to  say  that  we  had  made  a  purse  up,  and 
that  I  performed  the  part  of  paymaster.  So,  when  we 
reached  the  place  I  mentioned,  and  had  dined,  I  drew  sone 
coins  from  the  common  purse  and  gave  ihem  to  the  guide 
who  helped  to  draw  him  from  the  water.      Thereupon  the 


fellow  called  oui  that  I  might  pay  tlicm  out  of  my  own 
pocket ;  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  the  man  more  than 
what  had  been  agreed  on  for  his  services  as  guide.  Upon 
UuE  1  retorted  with  uisuHing  language.  Then  the  other 
guide,  who  had  done  nothing,  came  up  and  dem^mded  to  be 
rewarded  also.  I  told  him  that  the  one  who  had  borne 
B  the  cross  deserved  the  recompense.  He  cried  out  that  he 
would  presently  show  me  a  cross  which  should  malte  me 
repent.  I  replied  tliat  1  would  light  a  candle  at  that  cross, 
which  should,  I  hoped,  make  him  to  be  the  first  to  weep 
his  folly.  The  village  we  were  in  lay  on  the  frontier 
between  Venice  and  the  Germans.  So  the  guide  ran  off 
to  bring  the  folk  together,  and  came,  followed  by  a  crowd, 
with  a  boar-s|>ear  in  his  hand.  Mounted  on  my  good 
steed,  1  lowered  the  barrel  of  my  arquebuse,  and  turning 
^H  to  my  comrades,  cried  :  "  At  the  first  shot  I  shall  bring 
I  that  fellow  down  ;  do  you  likewise  your  duty,  for  these 
are  highway  robbers,  who  have  used  this  little  incident  to 
contrive  our  murder."  The  innkeeper  at  whose  house  we 
had  dined  called  one  of  the  leaders,  an  imposing  old  man, 
and  begged  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  saying ; 
^P  •'  This  is  a  most  courageous  young  man  ;  3'ou  may  cut  him 
^^  to  pieces,  but  he  will  certainly  kill  a  lot  of  you,  and  per- 
haps will  escape  your  hands  after  doing  all  the  mischief  he 
Pis  able."  So  matters  calmed  down  :  and  the  old  man,  their 
leader,  said  to  roe :  "  Go  in  peace  ;  you  would  not  have 
miJch  to  boast  of  against  us,  even  if  you  had  a  hundred 
men  to  back  ycu,"  I  recognised  the  truth  of  his  words, 
and  bad  indeed  made  up  my  mind  to  die  amon^  them  ; 
therefore,  when  no  further  insults  were  cast  at  mc,  I  shook 
my  head  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  should  certainly  have  done 
my  utmost  to  prove  I  am  no  statue,  but  a  man  of  flesli 
and  spirit."  Then  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  that 
B  evening,  at  the  first  lodging  wc  came  to,  settled  our  ac- 
counts together.  There  I  parted  for  ever  from  that  beast 
of  a  Frenchman,  remaining  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
other,  who  was  a  gentleman.  Afterwards  I  reached  Ferrara, 
with  my  three  horses  and  no  other  company. 


»x 
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Ha\'ing  dismounted,  I  went  to  court  in  order  to  pay  my 
reverence  to  the  Duke,  and  gain  permission  to  depart  next 
morning  for  Loreto.  Wbcn  I  had  waited  until  two  hours 
after  nightfall,  his  Excellency  appeared.  I  kissed  his 
hands ;  he  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  a.nd  ordered 
that  water  should  be  brought  for  me  to  wash  my  hands  .^ 
before  eating.  To  this  compliment  I  made  a  pleasant  :^d 
answer  :  "  Most  excellent  lord,  it  is  now  more  than  four  ~~^^ 
months  that  I  have  eaten  only  just  enough  to  keep  lire=— ^r~ 
together;  knowing  therefore  that  1  could  not  enjoy  the^^ 
delicacies  of  your  royal  table,  I  will  stay  and  talk  with  you-  ^  ^ 
while  your  Excellency  is  supping;  in  this  way  we  shal.^"  ^ 

both  have  more  pleasure  than  if  I  were  to  sup  with  you.' .  ^ 

Accordingly,  we  entered  into  conversation,  and  prolonee-^    . 

it  for  the  next  three  hours.      At  that  time  I  took  my  InT^ 
and  when   1  got  back  to  the  inn,  found  a  most  cxcellei 
meal  ready;  for  the  Duke  had  sent  me  the  plates  from  h 
own  banquet,  together  with  some  famous  wine.      Havii 
now   fasted   two   full    hours    beyond   my   usual    hour 
supping,    I    fell    to  with   hearty   appetite ;    and    this 
the  first   time  since  four   months  that    I    felt   the   pot 
or  will  to  eat. 


—      3 


Leaving  Ferrara  in  the  morning,  I  went  to  Santa  Mar-M 
at  Loreto;   and   thence,   having  performed  my  devotion «, 
pursued    the  journey  to    Rome,      There    I    found   my  most 
faithful  Felice,  to  whom  I  abandoned  my  old  shop  with  «-" 
its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  and  opened  another,  much 
larger  and  roomier,  next  to  Sugherello,  the  perfumer.        ' 
thought  for  certain  that  the  great  King  Francis  would  a*^^ 
have  remembered  me.     Therefore  1  accepted  commissions 
from  several   noblemen;  and  in  the  meanwhile  began  ^' 
bason  and  jug  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara.     I  hn-- 
a  crowd  of  workmen,  and  many  large  affairs  on  hand    »" 
gold  and  silver. 

Now  the  arrangement  I  Iiad  made  with  that  Pcrugi*" 
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workman '  was  that  he  should  write  down  all  tlic  monies 
wtiich  had  been  disbursed  on  liis  account,  cliicfly  fur  clotlies 
and  divers  other  sundries ;  and  tlic&e,  togetlicr  with  the 
costs  of  travclh'ng,  amounted  to  ahout  seventy  crowns.  Wc 
agreed  that  he  should  discharge  the  debt  by  monthly  pay- 
ments of  three  crowns ;  and  this  he  was  well  able  to  do, 
since  he  gained  more  than  eight  through  me.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  the  rascal  decainpeil  from  my  shop,  leaving 
mc  in  the  lurch  with  a  mass  of  business  on  my  hands,  and 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  lo  pay  me  a  farthing  more. 
I  was  resolved  to  seek  redress,  but  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  to  do  so  by  the  way  of  justice.  At  first  I 
thought  of  lopping  off  an  arm  of  his ;  and  assuredly  I 
should  have  done  so,  if  my  friends  had  not  told  nie  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  seeing  1  should  lose  my  money  and  per- 
haps Rome  too  a  second  time,  forasmuch  as  blows  cannot 
be  measured,  and  that  with  the  agreement  1  held  of  his  [ 
could  at  any  moment  have  him  taken  up.  1  listened  to 
iheir  advice,  though  I  should  have  liked  to  conduct  the 
affair  more  freely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sued  him  before 
the  auditor  of  the  Camera,  and  gained  my  suit ;  in  conse- 
quence of  that  decree,  for  which  I  waited  several  months, 
I  had  him  thrown  into  prison.  At  the  iaanic  time  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  large  commissions ;  among  others,  [ 
bad  to  supply  all  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the 
wife  of  Signor  Gierolimo  Orsino,  father  of  Signor  Paolo, 
who  is  now  the  son-in-law  of  our  Duke  Cosimo.'  These 
things  I  had  nearly  finished;  yet  others  of  the  greatest 
consequence  were  always  coming  in.  I  employed  eight 
work-people,  and  worked  day  and  night  together  with  them, 
for  the  sake  alike  of  honour  and  of  gain. 

*  In  Vu  /"iV-Wi  C<Hini  calls  the  man  Cirolimo  Pascucci. 

*  11?  v^:^i  UnLe  or  Bticeiftno,  fAth«  of  Liuke  Paolo,  who  married  Isabel]* 
<!*'  Medici,  and  mnnicrcd  hct  licfoic  hia  second  mamflge  with  Vittoci* 
.\cnmiiboni,     Sc«  my  fienainanie  in  Iltify,  vol.  »L 
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While  I  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  my  affairs  with  so 
much  vigour,  there  arrived  a  letter  sent  post-haste  to  me 
by  Che  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  B^nvettuto,  our  dear  friend, — During  tliese  last'days  tkt 
ntost  Christian  Kittg  lure  made  menlion  of  you,  and  said  litat 
he  shoidd  like  to  Itave you  in  his  service.  Whereto  /answered 
that  you  had  promised  me,  wheuevcr  I  sent  for  you  to  serve 
his  Majesty,  that  you  toouid  come  at  once.  His  Majesty  then 
answered:  'It  is  my  ivill  that  provision  for  his  journey, 
according  to  his  merits,  should  be  sent  him ; '  and  immedtalcly 
ordered  his  Admiral  to  make  me  out  an  order  for  one  thousand 
go/den  crowns  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Cardinal  de'  Gaddi,  who  was  present  al  this  conversation, 
advanced  immediately,  and  told  his  Majesty  that  it  was  not 
necciisary  to  make  these  dispositions,  seeing  that  he  had  sent 
you  money  enough,  and  thai  jivu  were  already  on  the  journey. 
If  tian,  as  I  think  prohable,  the  facts  are  f/uite  contrary  to  those 
assertions  of  Cardinal  Gaddi,  reply  to  me  nulhoul  delay  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  Idler ;  for  I  wilt  undertake  to  gather  up  the 
fallen  thread,  and  hatv  the  promised  money  giiten  you  by  this 
tnagttanimous  King." 

Now  let  the  world  take  notice,  and  all  the  folk  that  dwell 
on  it,  what  power  malignant  stars  with  adverse  fortune 
exercise  upon  us  human  beings  I  I  had  not  spoken  twice 
in  my  lifetime  to  that  little  simpletcln  of  a  Cardinal  de' 
Gaddi ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  meant  by  this  bumptious- 
ness of  his  to  do  me  any  liarm,  but  only,  through  light- 
headedness and  senseless  folly,  to  make  it  seem  as  though 
he  also  held  the  affairs  of  artists,  whom  the  King  was 
wanting,  under  his  own  personal  supervision,  just  as  the 
Cardinal  of  Fcrrara  did.  But  afterwards  he  was  so  stupid 
as  not  to  tell  mc  anything  at  all  about  the  matter ;  else- 
wise,  it  is  certain  that  my  wish  to  shield  a  silly  mannikin 
from  reproach,  if  only  for  our  country's  sake,  would  have 


(le  bungling  of  his 
■        fool  ish  self-conceit. 

^1        X  mmediately    upon    the    receipt   of    Cardinal    Ferrara's 

^B  (ctfc^r,  I  answered  that  .-ibout  Cardinal  dc'  Gaddi   I  knew 

^M  ab^iolulcly  nothing,  and  tliat  even  if  he  had  made  overtures 

H  ^f    cliat  kind  to  me,  I  should  not  have  left  Italy  without 

i«fc>nning  his  most  reverend  lordship.     I  also  said  that  1 

^tl    more  to  do  in   Rome  than  at  any  previous  time ;  but 

t^ia-t  if  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  made  sign  of  wanting 

'^'c,    one  word  of  his,  communieatcd  by  so  great  a  prince  as 

"is    most  reverend  lordship,  would  suffice  to  make  me  set 

*^fi"  Upon  the  spot,  leaving  all  other  concerns  to  take  their 

^■^      'After  I  had  sent  my  letter,  that  traitor,  tlic  I'cruglan 

^P^'^^rlcnian,    devised   a   piece  of   malice  against   me,   which 

Succeeded  at  once,  owing  to  the  avarice  of  Pope  Paolo  da 

*"  ■^ruese,  but  also  far  more  to  that  of  his  bastard,  who  was 

^^^n  called   Duke  of  Castro.^    The  fellow  in  question  in- 

^*Tned  one  of  Signor  Pier  Luigi's  secretaries  that,  having 

^*=«:n  with  me  as  workman  several  years,  he  was  acquainted 

^•"Ui  all  my  affairs,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  gave  his 

^*^rd  to  Signor  Pier  Luigi  that  I   was  worth  mure  than 

^Bhiy  thousand  ducats,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this 

t**'*>perty  consisted  in  jewels,  which  jewels  belonged  to  the 

'Church,  and  that  I  had  stolen  iliera  in  Castel  Sam'  Agnolo 

**uring  the  sack  of  Rome,  and  that  all  they  Ifad  to  do  was 

^"i  catch  me  on  the  spot  with  secrecy. 

It  so  happened   that    I    had   been   at   work  one  morning, 

'"Ore  than  three  hours  before  daybreak,  upon  the  trousseau 

**  the  bride  I  mentioned  ;  then,  while  my  shop  was  being 

••Pfticd  and  swept  out,  I   put  my  cape  on  to  go  abroad  and 

'***thc  air.      Directing  my  steps  along  the  Stmda  Giulia, 

'  tUTDcd  into  Chiavica,  and  at  this  corner  Crcspino,  the 

"*fRcilo,  with  all  his  constables,  made  up  to  me,  and  said  : 

'•ou  arc  the  Pope's  prisoner."      I   answered:   "Crcspino, 

^  have  mistaken   your   man."       "  No,"   said   Crespino, 

you  arc  the  artist  Beuvcnuto,  and  I  know  you  well,  and 

'  Ue  ha/i  been  itveated  wiili  ibi  Duchy  or  CMlro  in  1537. 
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I  have  to  take  you  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angcio,  where 
lords  go,  and  men  of  accomplishments,  your  peers."  Ujxjn 
that  four  of  his  uiidcr-officcrs  rushed  on  inc,  and  would 
have  seized  by  force  a  dagger  which  1  wore,  and  some 
rings  1  carried  on  my  finger;  but  Crespino  rebuked  them  : 
"  Not  a  man  of  you  shall  touch  him:  it  is  quite  enough 
if  you  perform  your  duty,  and  sec  that  he  does  not  escape 
me."  'i'htjii  he  came  up,  and  begged  me  with  words  of 
courtesy  to  surrender  my  arms.  While  I  was  engaged  in 
doing  this,  it  crossed  my  mind  that  exactly  on  that  very 
spot  I  had  assassinated  Fompeo.  They  took  me  straight- 
way to  the  castle,  and  locked  me  in  an  upper  chamber  in 
the  keep.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  smell  a 
prison  up  to  the  age  1  then  had  of  thirty-seven  years. 


CH. 

Signor  Pier  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son,  had  well  considered 
the  large  sum  for  which  1  stood  accused  ;  so  he  begged  ihe 
reversion  of  it  from  his  most  holy  father,  and  asked  thai 
he  might  have  the  money  made  out  to  himself.  The  Pope 
granted  this  willingly,  adding  thai  he  would  assist  in  its 
recovery.  Consequently,  after  having  kept  me  eight  whole 
days  in  prison,  they  sent  me  up  for  examination,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  if  possible  to  the  affair.  I  was  summoned 
into  one  of  the  great  halls  of  the  papal  castle,  a  phice  of 
much  dignity.  My  examiners  were,  first,  the  Governor 
of  Rome,  called  Messer  Benedetto  Conversini  of  Pistoja,' 
who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Jesi ;  secondly,  the 
Procurator- Fiscal,  xvhose  name  I  have  forgotien  ;  *  and* 
thirdly,  the  judge  in  criminal  cases,  Messer  Benedetto  da 
Cagli.  These  three  men  began  at  first  to  cjuestion  me  in 
gentle  terms,  whidi  afterwards  they  changed  to  words  of 
considerable  harshness  and  menace,  apparently  because  I  _ 
said  to  them  :  "  My  lords,  it  i.s  more  than  half  an  hour  noi 
since  you  have  been  pestering  mc  with  questions  abou 

'  Bubop  of  Forlimpopoli  in  1537,  uiil  of  Jeii  tu  154a. 
3  UcDcfktto  ValcDli. 
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fables  and  such  things,  so  that  one  may  truly  say  you  are 

I   chattering  or  prattling;  by  chattering  I  mean  talking  with- 
t»ut  reason,  by  prattling  I  mean  talking  nonsense  :  therefore 
^  *>eg  you  to  tell  mc  what  it  really  is  you  want  of  me,  and 
^  let  me  hear  from  your  lips  reasonable  speech,  and  not 
jabberings  or  nonsense."      In  reply  to  these  words  of  mine, 
the  Governor,  who  was  a  Pistojan,  could!  no  longer  dis- 
guise his  furious  temper,  and  began  :  "  You  talk  very  con- 
''(iflntly,  or  rather  far  too  arrogantly ;   but  let  me  tcl]  you 
^t  I  will  bring  your  pride  down  lower  than  a  spaniel 
h  the  words  of  reason  you  shall  hear  from  me ;  these  will 
*P  neither  jabbcrings   nor  nonsense,  as  you   have   it,   but 
I  ^asll  form  a  chain  of  arguments  to  answer  which  you  will 

^H    ^  forceii  to  tax  the  utmost  of  your  wits,"     Then  he  began 
^P  5**  ^P*2k  as  follows :   "  We  know  for  certain  that  you  were 
F       '"  Rome  at  the  time  when  this  unhappy  city  was  subject 
**  the  calamity  of  the  sack  ;  at  that  time  you  were  in  this 
*-*stle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  and  were  employed  as  bombardier, 
Now   since  you  are  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith  by  trade,  Pope 
»-lerrjent,  being  previously  acquainted  with  you,  and  having 
^  him  no  one  else  of  your  profession,  called  you  into  his 
*|^^*'et  counsels,  and   made  you  unset  all  the  jewels  of  hjs 
"*''*>^,  mitres,  and   rings ;  afterwards,  having  confidence  in 
y^^»   lie  ordered  you  to  sew  them  into  his  clothes.      While 
^*  engaged,  you  sequestered,  unknown   to  his  Holiness, 
^  Portion  of  them,  to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand  crowns. 
*«i3   flag  been  told   us  by  one  of  your  vvoiknien,  to  whom 
^^^  disclosed  the  matter  in  your  braggadocio  way.     Now, 
j      "'^  *ell  you  frankly  that  you  must  find  the  jewels,  or  their 
^^«  in  money  :  after  that  we  will  release  you." 


cm. 


"^hen  I  heard  these  words,  I  could  not  hold  from  burst- 

^_  *llo  a  great  roar  of  laughter;  then,  having  laughed  a 

wKile,  I  said :  "  Thanks  be  to  God  that  on  this  first  occa- 

**»  "when  it  has  pleased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  imprison 

r    ^  1  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  some  folly,  as  tiie  wont 
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is  usually  with  young  men.      If  what  you  say  were  the 
truth,  I  run  no  risk  of  having  to  submit  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, since  the  authority  of  the  law  was  suspended  during 
that  season.      Indeed,   I    could    excuse   myself  by  saying 
that,  like  a  faithful  servant,  I   had   kept  back  treasure  to 
that  amount  for  the  sacred  and  holy  Apostolic  Church, 
waiting  till   I  could  restore  ft  to  a  good  Pope,  or  else  to 
those  who  might  reqtiire  it  of  me ;  as,  for  instance,  you 
ntigbt,  if  this  were  verily  the  case."     When  I  had  spoken 
so  far,  the  furious  Governor  would  not  let  me  conclude  my 
at^iimcnt,  but  exclaimed  in  a  burst  of  rage:   "Interpret 
the  affair  as  you  like  best,  Benvenuto ;  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  have  found  the  property  which  ^ve  had  lost ;  be  quick 
about  it,  if  you  do  not  want  us  to  use  other  measures  than 
words."     Then  they  began  to  rise  and  leave  the  chamber;  • 
but  I  stopped  them,  crj-ing  out :  *'  My  lords,  my  examination 
is  not  over ;  bring  that  to  an  end,  and  go  then  where  you 
choose."    They  resumed  their  seats  in  a  very  angry  temper, 
making  as  though  they  did  not  mean  to  listen  to  a  word  I 
said,  and  at  the  same  time  half  relieved,'  as  though  they 
hod  disco^'ered  all  they  wanted  to  know.      I   then  began 
my  speech,  to  this  effect :   "  You  are  to  know,  my  lords, 
that  it  is  now  some  twenty  years  since  I   first  came  to 
Rome,  and  I  have  never  been  sent  to  prison  here  or  else- 
where."    On  this  that  catchpoll  of  a  Governor  called  out : 
"And  yet  you  have  killed  men  enough  here!"     I  replied  : 
"  It  is  you  that  say  it,  and  not  I ;  but  if  some  one  came  to 
kill  you,  priest  as  you  are,  you  would  defend  yourself,  and 
if  you  killed  him,  the  sanctity  of  taw  would  bold  you  justi- 
fied.    Therefore  let  mc  continue  my  defence,  if  }"ou  wish 
to  report  the  case  to  the   Pope,  and  to  judge  me  fairly. 
Once  more  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  a  sojourner  in  this 
marvellous  city  Rome  for  nigh  on  twenty  years,  and  here 
I   have  exercised  my  art    in   matters  of  vast  importance. 
Knowing  that  this  is  the  scat  of  Christ,  I  entertained  the 
reasonable  belief  that  when  some  temporal  prince  sought  to 
inflict  on  me  a  mortal  injury,  I  m^ht  have  recourse  to  this 
*  S«iltvati.    It  Duy  itiBaii  katJ-rittH from  their  (tatt. 
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holy  chair  and  to  this  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  confidence  that 
he  would  surely  uphold  my  cause.     Ah  me  I  whither  am  1 
now  to  go  ?     What  prince  is  there  who  will  protect  me 
from  this  infamous  assassination  ?     Was  it  not  your  busi- 
ness, before  you  took  me  up,  to  find  out  what  I  had  done 
with  those  eighty  thousand  ducats  1     Was  it  not  your  duiy 
to  inspect  the  record  of  the  jewels,  which  have  been  care- 
fully inscribed  by  this  Apostolic  Camera  through  the  last 
five   hundred   years  ?       If  you    had    discovered   anything 
missing  on  chat  record,  then  you  ought  to  have  seized  all 
my  books  tt^ether  with  myself.      I  tell  you  for  a  certainty 
that  the  registers,  on  which  are  written  all  the  jewels  of 
the  Pope  and  the  regalia,  must  be  perfectly  in  order ;  you 
will   not  find  there  missing  a  single  article  of  value  which 
belonged   to   Pope   Clement   that   has   not   been   minutely 
noted.      The  one  thing  of  the  kind  which  occurs  to  me  is 
this  :  When  that  poor  man  Pope  Clement  wanted  to  make 
terms  with  those  thieves  of  the  Imperial  army,  who  had 
robbed  Rome  and  insulted  the  Church,  a  certain  Ccsarc 
Iscatinaro,    if    1    rightly    remcinbcr    his    name,    ctnie    to 
negotiate   with   hiiii ;  '    and   having   nearly    concluded    the 
^cement,  the  Pope  In  his  extremity,  to  show  the  man 
seme  mark  of  favour,  let  fall  a  diamond  from  his  linger, 
vhich  was  worth  about  fuur  thousand  crowns,  and  when 
Uuaiuiaro  stooped  Co  pick  it  up,  the  Pope  told  bim  to  keep 
it  for  his  sake.      1  was  present  at  these  transactions :  and 
If  ttie  diamond  of  which  I  speak  be  missing,  I  have  told 
^■01:  where  it  went ;   but  I  have  the  lirmest  conviction  that 
J^u  will   tind  even  this  noted  upon   the   register.      After 
*^  you  may  blush  at  your  leisure  for  having  done  such 
^'^el  injustice  to  a  man  like  me,  who  has  performed  so 
■"any  honourable  services  for  the  apostolic  chair.      I  would 
"lavc  you  to  know  that,  but  for  me.  the  morning  wlu;ii  the 
^•^perial  troops  entered  the  Bor^o,  they  would  without  let 
**■  Hindrance  have  forced  their  way  into  the  castle.     It  was 

Calb.  BitiolotniDco  di  Gnttinitia.     KalTRcIIo  da  Monlelnpa,  in  hU  Auio- 
t«{i)iy,  calls  hiin  C^uiiuio,  and  relates  how  "  when  he  came  one  uay  inlo 
«%tle  to  iKKOtJftte  a  unly,  t\e  n-a&  wuunded  in  itiv  ami  "by  one  »f  our 
*n^u«biistn."    Thla  ooufirms  what  follows  Above. 
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I  who,  unrewarded  for  ihis  act,  betook  myself  with  vigoui 
to  the  guns  which  had  been  abandoned  by  lIic  cannoneerail 
and  soldiers  of  the  ordnance.  I  put  spirit  into  my  cotnradi 
Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  the  sculptor,  who  had  also  left  his 
po5t  and  hid  himself  all  frightened  in  a  comer,  without 
stirring  foot  or  finger ;  I  woke  his  courage  up,  and  he  and 
I  alone  together  slew  so  many  of  the  enemies  that  tht 
soldiers  toolc  another  road.  I  it  was  who  shot  at  Iscatinaro^ 
when  I  saw  him  talking  to  Pope  Clement  without  the 
slightest  mark  of  reverence,  nay,  with  the  most  revolting 
insolence^  like  the  Lutheran  and  infidel  he  was.  Pope 
Clement  upon  this  had  the  castle  searched  to  iind  andj 
hang  the  man  who  did  it.  I  it  was  who  wounded  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  the  head  down  there  below  the 
trenches  of  the  castle.  Then,  too,  how  many  ornaments 
of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels,  how  many  models  and  coins, 
80  beautiful  and  so  esteemed,  have  I  not  made  for  Holy 
Church  1  la  this  then  the  presumptuous  priestly  recom- 
pense you  give  a  man  who  has  served  and  loved  you  with 
such  loyalty,  with  &uch  mastery  of  art  ?  Oh,  go  and 
report  the  whole  that  I  have  spoken  to  the  Pope ;  go  and 
tell  him  that  his  jewels  are  all  in  his  possession  ;  that  I 
never  received  from  the  Church  anything  but  wounds  and 
stonings  at  that  epoch  of  the  sack  ;  that  I  never  reckoned 
upon  any  gain  beyond  some  small  remuneration  from  Pope. 
Paolo,  which  he  had  promised  me.  Now  at  last  I  know 
what  to  think  of  his  Holiness  and  you  his  Ministers." 

While  I  was  deUvering  this  speech,  they  sat  and  Itstent 
in  astonishment.  Then  exchanging  glances  one  with  the' 
other,  and  making  signs  of  much  surprise,  they  left  me. 
All  three  went  together  to  report  what  I  had  spoken  lo 
the  Pope.  The  Pope  felt  some  shame,  and  gave  orders 
that  all  the  records  of  the  jewels  should  be  diligently 
searched.  When  they  had  ascertained  that  none  wcrcj 
missing,  they  left  me  in  the  cuf-tic  without  saying  a  word 
more  about  it.  Signor  Pier  Luigi  fell  also  that  he  had 
acted  ill ;  and  to  end  the  affair,  they  set  about  to  contrive 
my  death. 


^BOOK  Fli 
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During  the  agitations  of  this  time  w!»ich  I  liave  just 
related,  King  Francis  received  news  of  how  the  Pope  was 
keeping  me  in  prison,  and  with  wiiat  injustice.  He  liad 
sent  a  certain  gentleman  of  his,  named  Monsignor  di  Moriuc, 
as  his  ambassador  to  Rome  ; '  to  him  therefore  he  now 
wrote,  claiming  me  from  the  I'opc  as  the  man  of  his 
Majesty.  The  Pope  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  sense 
and  ability,  but  in  this  affair  of  mine  he  behaved  weakly 
and  unintclligcntly  ;  for  he  made  answer  to  the  King's 
envoy  that  his  Majesty  need  pay  me  no  attention,  since  E 
was  a  fellow  who  gave  much  trouble  by  fighting ;  therefore 
he  advised  his  Majesty  to  leave  me  alone,  adding  that  he 
kept  mc  in  prison  for  homicides  and  other  devilries  which 
I  had  played.  To  this  the  King  sent  answer  that  justice 
fn  his  realm  was  e-xcellently  maintained  ;  for  even  as  his 
Majesty  was  wont  to  shower  rewards  and  favours  upfm 
men  of  parts  and  virtue,  so  did  he  ever  chastise  the  trouble- 
some. His  Holiness  had  let  me  go,  not  caring  for  the 
semce  of  the  said  Benvcnuto,  and  the  King,  when  he  saw 
him  in  his  realm,  most  willingly  adopted  him ;  therefore 
he  now  asked  for  him  in  the  quality  of  his  own  man. 
Such  a  demand  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  honourable 
marks  of  favour  which  a  man  of  my  sort  could  desire  ;  yet 
it  proved  the  source  of  infinite  annoyance  and  hurt  to  me. 
The  Pope  was  roused  to  such  fury  by  the  jealous  fear  he 
had  lest  I  should  go  and  tell  the  whole  world  how  in- 
famously I  had  been  treated,  that  he  kept  revolving  ways 
in  which  I  might  be  put  to  death  without  injury  to  his 
own  credit. 

The  castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo  was  one  of  our  Floren- 
tines, called  Messer  Gioi^io,  a  knight  of  the  Ugulini 
family.'       This    worthy     man    .*jliowed    me    the    greatest 

*  Jean  Oe  Montluc,  bioiher  of  ihe  cclcbrawd  Mnnhiil,  Uishop  of  Valence, 
«  friend  of  Marcarct  of  Navarre,  and,  like  her,  u  protector  of  ibe  llueucaoti. 
H«  BegmUlRi  Oie  election  of  ihe  Duke  of  Anjou  lo  the  thrtiiie  of  I'olaiid. 

'  [i  u  lynlf  knnwn  of  ihU  maa  iknt  he  wan  a  Knigbl  of  Jeiutalcin,  and  had 
been  Oinneixlatore  oi  Pruo  ia  1511. 
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courtesy,  and  let  me  go  free  about  the  castle  on  parole. 
He  was  well  aware  how  greatly  I  had  been  wronged ;  and 
when  1  wanted  to  give  security  for  lea,ve  to  walk  about  the 
castle,  he  replied  that  though  he  eould  not  take  that,  seeing 
the  Pope  set  too  much  importance  upon  my  affair,  )'Ct  he 
would  frankly  trust  my  word,  because  he  was  informed  by 
every  one  what  a  worthy  man  I  was.  So  I  passed  my 
parole,  and  he  granted  mc  conveniences  for  working  at  my 
trade.  1  then,  reflecting  that  the  Pope's  anger  against  me 
must  subside,  as  wefl  because  of  my  Innocence  as  because 
of  the  favour  shown  me  by  the  King,  kept  my  shop  in 
Rome  open,  while  Ascanio,  my  prentice,  came  to  the  castle 
and  brought  me  things  to  work  at.  I  could  not  indeed  do 
much,  feeling  myself  imprisoned  so  unjustly  ;  yet  I  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  bore  my  adverse  fortune  with  as 
light  a  heart  as  I  was  able. 

I    had   secured    the   attachment  of  all   the  guards  and 
many  soldiers  of  the  castle.       Now  the  Pope  used  to  come 
at  times  to  sup  there,  and  on  those  occasions  no  watch  was 
kept,    but    the  place  stood  open   like   an   ordinary  palace. 
Consequently,  while  the  Pope  was  there,  the  prisoners  used 
to  be  shut  np  with  great  precautions  ;  none  such,  howc\"cr, 
were  taken  with   me,  who  had  the  license  to  go  where  1 
liked,  even  at  those  times,  about  its  precincts.     Often  then 
those  soldiers  told  me  that  1  ought  to  escape,  and  that  ihey 
would  aid  and  abet  me,  knowing  as  they  did  how  greatly 
I  had  been  wronged.      I  answered  that  1  had  given  m 
parole  to  the  castellan,  who  was  such  a  worthy  man,  an. 
had   done   mc  such    kind   ollicea.       One   very   brave  ane-^ 
clever  soldier  used  to   say  to  me :   "  My  Bcnvcnuto,  yo'^Lj 
must  know  that  a  prisoner  is  not  obliged,  and  cannot  l*-^ 
obliged,  to  keep   faith,   any  more  than   aught  else  whi'<^li 
befits  a  free  man.      Do  wliat  I  tell  you;  escape  from  thskC 
rascal  of  a   Pope  and  that  bastard  his  son,  for  both  a.re 
bent  on  having  your  life  by  villainy."      I   had,  however, 
made  my  mind  up  rather  to  lose  my  life  than  to  break  tJx 
proro;ise~l  h^d  given  that  good  man  the~caste!lan.    So  / 
bore  the  extreme  discomforts  of  my  situation,  aiiTliad  for 
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companion  of  miscrj'  a  friar  of  the  Palavisina  house,  who 
was  a  very  famous  preacher.' 


CV. 

This  Dian  had  been  arrested  as  a  Lutlieran.  He  was  an 
excellent  companion  ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
religion.  1  found  him  the  biggest  scoundrel  in  the  world, 
to  whom  all  kinds  of  vices  were  acceptable.  His  fine  in- 
tellectual qualities  won  my  admiration ;  but  I  hated  his 
dirty  vices,  and  frankly  taxed  him  with  them.  This  friar 
kept  perpetually  reminding  me  that  I  was  in  no  wise  bound 
to  obser\'c  faith  with  the  castellan,  since  I  had  become  a 
prisoner.  I  replied  to  these  arguments  that  he  might  be 
speaking  the  truth  as  a  friar,  but  that  as  a  niau  he  spoke 
the  contrary  ■^'' for  every  one  who  called  himself  a  man,  and 
not  a  monk,  was  bound  to  keep  his  word  under  nil  circum- 
stances in  which  he  chanced  to  be.'  1  thertfore,  being  a 
man,  and  not  a  tnonk,  was  not  going  to  break  the  simple 
and  loyal  word  which  I  had  given.  Seeing  then  that  he 
could  not  sap  my  honour  by  the  subtle  and  ingenious 
sophistries  he  so  eloquently  developed,  the  friar  hit  upon 
another  way  of  tempting  mc.  He  allowed  some  days  to 
pass,  during  which  he  read  mc  the  sermons  of  Fra  Jcrolimo 
Savonarola ;  and  these  he  expounded  with  such  lucidity 
and  learning  that  his  comment  was  even  finer  than  the  text. 
I  remained  in  ecstasies  of  admiration ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  I  would^  noj  Jiave  done  .foi—iunt, 
except,  as  I  have  said,  to  break  my  promised  word.  When 
he  saw  the  eHect  his  talents  had  produced  upon  my  mind, 
he  thought  of  yet  another  method.  Cautiously  he  began  to 
ask  what  means  I  should  have  taken,  supposing  my  jailors 
had  locked  mc  up,  in  order  to  set  the  dungeon  doors  open 
and  effect  my  flighL  I  then,  who  wanted  to  display  the 
sharpness  of  my  own  wits  to  so  ingenious  a  man,  replied 
that  I  was  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  open  the  most  balTling 

'  C«lluii  mcnt»  Patlavicini.     Notliing  s«eRls  to  be  knoinrn  about  liJtn,  except 
tluu  his  tmprixniBicnt  u  mcnlioned  io  &  IcUer  of  Csro't  ubdet  date  154a 
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locks  and  bars,  far  nore  those  of  our  pmon,  to  do  wludi 
would  be  the  same  to  me  as  eating  a  bit  of  aetr  cheese. 
Iq  order  then  to  gain  my  secret,  the  fhar  now  made  light 
of  these  asftertions,  averring  that  persons  who  have  gained 
some  credit  by  their  abilities,  are  wont  to  talk  b^  of  things 
which,  if  they  had  to  put  their  boasts  in  acdon,  would 
speedily  discredit  them,  and  much  to  their  dishonour.  Him- 
self had  heard  me  speak  so  far  from  the  cruth,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  think  I  should,  when  pushed  to  proof,  end  in  a 
dishonourahie  failure.  Upon  this,  feeling  myself  stung  co 
the  quick  by  that  devil  of  a  friar,  I  responded  tlmt  I  always 
made  a  practice  of  promising  In  words  less  than  I  could 
perform  in  deeds;  what  I  had  said  about  the  keys  was  the 
mcrciit  triHc;  in  a  few  words  I  could  make  him  understand 
that  the  matter  was  as  I  had  told  it ;  then,  all  too  he€x3- 
Icsaly,  t  demonstrated  the  facility  with  which  my  assertions 
could  be  carried  into  act.  He  affected  to  pay  liitlc  atten- 
tion ;  but  all  the  same  he  learned  my  lesson  well  by  heart 
with  keen  intelligence. 

As  1  have  said  above,  the  worthy  castellan  let  me  roam 
at  pleasure  over  the  whole  fortress.  Not  even  at  night  did 
he  lock  mc  in,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  other  prisoners. 
Moreover,  he  allowed  mc  to  employ  myself  as  1  liked  best, 
with  gold  or  silver  or  with  wax  according  to  my  whim. 
So  then  I  laboured  several  weeks  at  the  bason  ordered  by 
Cardinal  Kerrara,  but  the  irksomencss  of  my  imprisonment 
bred  in  me  a  disgust  for  such  employment,  and  I  took  to 
modelling  in  wax  some  little  figures  of  my  fancj-,  for  mere 
recreation.  Of  the  wax  which  I  used,  the  friar  stole  a 
piece ;  and  with  this  he  proceeded  to  get  false  keys  made, 
upon  the  method  I  had  heedlessly  revealed  to  him.  He 
had  chosen  for  his  accomplice  a  registrar  named  Luigi,  a 
Paduan,  who  was  in  the  castellan's  ser\"icc.  When  the 
keys  were  ordered,  thr  locksmith  revealed  their  plot ;  and 
the  castellan,  who  came  at  times  to  see  me  in  my  chamber, 
noticing  the  wax  which  I  was  using,  recognised  it  at  once 
and  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  true  that  this  poor  fellow  ncn\-enuto 
has  suffered  a  most  gric\'ous  wrong  ;  yet  he  ought  not  to 


itr^tly  under  lock  and  key,  and  shall  take  good  care  to  do 

liim  DO  more  service."     Accordingly,  he  had  me  shut  up 

with  disagreeable  circumstances,  among  the  worst  of  which 

were  the  words  flung  at  me  by  some  of  his  devoted  servants, 

who  were  indeed  extremely  fond  of  mc,  but  now,  on   this 

occasion,  cast  in  my  teeth  all  the  kind  offices  the  castellan 

h«<i  done  me ;  they  came,  m  factj  to  calling  me  ungrateful, 

'•ght,  and  disloyal.      One  of  them  in  particular  used  those 

injurious  terms  more  insolently  than  was  decent;  where- 

**Pon  I,   being  convinced   of  my   innocenctj  retorted   hotly 

*"*t  1  had  never  broken  faith,  and  would    mainlain   these 

^fordg  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  and  that  if  he  or  any  of  hja 

f'CUows  abused  me  so  unjustly,  1  would  fling  the  lie  back  in 

"*s  throat.      The  man^  intolerant  of  my  rebuke,  rushed  to 

"^«    castellan's   room,  and  brought    me  the  wjix  with  the 

"^^odcl  of  the  keys.      No  sooner  had  I  seen  the  wax  than  1 

***W  him  that  both  he  and  I  were  in  the  right ;  but  I  begged 

"'*n  to  procure  for  me  an  audience  with  the  castellan,  for  I 

'"^ant  to  explain  frankly  how  the  matter  stood,  which  was 

°'  far  more  consequence  than  they  imagined.    The  castellan 

**"*  for  me  at  once,  and   I   told  him  the  whole  course  of 

^'^nta.     This  made  him  arrest  the  friar,  who  betrayed  the 

^Kistrar,  and  the  latter  ran  a  risk  of  being  hanged.     How- 

^^f,   ihe  castellan  hushed  the  affair  up,   although  it  had 

Celled  the  Poj)e's  ears ;  he  saved  his  registrar  from  the 

^'^ows,  and  gave  me  the  same  freedom  as  I  had  before. 


CVI. 


!^^hen  I   saw  how  rigorously  this  affair  was  prosecuted, 
'^CgJtn  to  think   of  my  own   concerns,  and   said ;  "  Sup- 
P^sing  another  of  these  storms  should   rise,  and  the  man 
'"ould  lose  confidence  in    mc,  I  should  then  be  under  no 
**°"gaiion  to  him,  and  might  wish  to  use  ray  wits  a  little, 
"Wh  would  certainly  work  their  end  better  than  those  of 
"*t  rascally  friar."     So  1   bi^an  to  have  new  shctts  of  a_ 
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coarse  fabric  brought  me,  and  did  not  send  the  dirty  ones 
away.  When  my  5!ei"vants  asked  for  them,  I  bade  them 
hold  their  tongues,  saying  I  had  given  the  sheets  to  some 
of  those  poor  soldiers  ;  and  if  the  matter  came  to  knowledge, 
the  wretched  fellows  ran  risk  of  the  galle3's.  This  made 
my  young  men  and  attendants,  especially  Felice,  keep  the 
secret  of  the  sheets  in  all  loyalty.  I  meanwhile  set  myself 
to  emptying  a  straw  mattress,  the  stuffing  of  wliich  I  burned, 
having  s  chimney  in  my  prison.  Out  of  the  sheets  I  cut 
strips,  the  third  of  a  cubit  in  breadth  ;  and  when  I  had 
made  eno\igh  in  my  opinion  to  clear  the  great  height  of 
the  central  keep  of  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  told  my  servants  that 
1  had  given  away  what  I  wanted ;  they  must  now  bring 
me  others  of  a  finer  fabric,  and  1  would  always  send  back 
the  dirty  ones.     This  affair  was  presently  forgotten. 

Now  my  work-people  and  serving-men  were  obliged  to 
close  my  shop  at  tiie  order  of  the  Cardinals  Santi  Quattro  ^ 
and  Comaro,  who  told  me  openly  that  the  Pope  would  not 
hear  of  setting  me  at  targe,  and  that  the  great  fa\'uurs 
shown  mc  by  King  Francis  had  done  far  more  harm  (ban 
good.  It  seems  that  the  last  words  spoken  from  the  King 
by  Monsignor  di  Morluc  had  been  to  this  effect,  namely, 
that  the  Pope  ought  to  hand  mc  over  to  the  ordinary"  judges 
of  the  court ;  if  I  had  done  wrong,  he  could  chastise  me; 
but  otherwise,  it  was  but  reason  that  he  should  set  me  at 
liberty.  This  message  so  irritated  the  Pope  that  he  made 
his  mind  up  to  keep  me  a  prisoner  for  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  castellan  most  certainly  did  his  utmost  to  assist  me. 

When  my  enemies  perceived  that  my  shop  was  closed,  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  taunting  and  reviling  those  servants 
and  friends  of  mine  who  came  to  visit  me  in  prison.  It 
happened  on  one  occasion  that  Ascanio,  who  came  twice  a 
day  to  visit  me,  asked  to  have  a  jacket  cut  out  for  htm  from 
a  blue  silk  vest  of  mine  1  never  used.  I  had  only  worn 
it  once,  on  the  occasion  when  I  walked  in  procession.  ] 
replied  that  these  were  not  the  times  nor  was  1  in  the 
place  to  wear  such  clothes.  The  young  man  took  my  re- 
'  Antonio  Ptcct,  a  Florentine,  CanJIutl  de'  QtiMlra  S«iti  C<iro(MtL 
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Tusal  of  this  miserable  vest  so  ill  that  he  told  mc  he  wanted 
to  go  home  to  Tagllacorro.  AH  in  a  rage,  I  answered 
that  he  could  not  please  me  better  than  by  taking  himself 
off;  and  he  swore  with  passion  that  he  would  never  show 
his  face  to  mc  again.  When  these  words  passed  between 
us,  we  were  walking  round  the  keep  of  the  castle.  It 
happened  that  the  castellan  was  also  taking  the  air  there; 
so  just  when  we  met  his  lordship  Ascanio  said  :  "1  am 
going  away  ;  farewell  for  ever ! "  I  added  ;  "  For  ever,  is  my 
wish  too;  and  thus  in  sooth  shall  it  be.  I  shall  tell  the 
sentinels  not  to  let  you  pass  again  !  "  Then,  turning  to 
the  castellan,  I  begged  him  with  all  my  heart  to  order  the 
guards  to  keep  Ascanio  out,  adding :  "  This  little  peasant 
comes  here  to  add  to  my  great  trouble ;  I  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, my  lord,  not  to  let  him  enter  any  more."  The  castellan 
was  much  grieved,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  lad  of 
marvellous  talents ;  he  was,  moreover,  so  fair  of  person 
that  every  one  who  once  set  eyes  on  him  seemed  bound  to 
love  him  lieyoiid  measure. 

The  boy  went  away  weeping.  That  day  he  had  with 
htm  a  smalt  scimitar,  which  it  was  at  times  his  wont  to 
carry  hidden  beneath  his  clothes.  Leaving  the  casde  then, 
and  having  his  face  wet  with  tears,  he  chanced  to  meet  two 
of  my  chief  enemies,  Jcronimo  the  Perugian,'  and  a  certain 
Hichele,  goldsmiths  both  of  them.  Michcle,  being  Jero- 
ntmo's  friend  and  Ascario's  enemy,  called  out:  "What  is 
Ascanio  crying  for?  Perhaps  his  father  is  dead  ;  I  mean 
that  father  in  the  castle  I "  Ascanio  answered  on  the  instant : 
"  He  is  alive,  but  you  shall  die  this  minute."  Then,  raising 
his  hand,  he  struck  two  blows  with  the  scimitar,  both  at 
the  feilow's  head ;  the  first  felled  him  to  earth,  the  second 
lopped  three  fingers  off  his  right  hand,  though  it  was  aimed 
at  bis  head,  lie  lay  there  like  a  dead  man.  Tiic  matter 
was  at  once  reported  to  the  Pope,  who  cried  in  a  great 
fury:  "Since  the  King  wants  him  to  be  tried,  go  and  give 
him  three  days  to  prepare  his  defence  ! "  So  tbc-y  came,  and 
executed  the  commission  which  the  Pope  had  given  them. 
'  f'.r.,  Girolamo  Pucuccl. 
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The  excellent  castellan  went  off  upon  the  spot  to  his 
Holiness,  and  informed  him  chat  I  was  no  accomplice  in 
the  nmtter,  and  that  t  had  sent  Ascanio  about  his  business. 
So  ably  did  he  plead  my  cause  that  he  saved  my  life  from 
this  impending  tempest.  Ascanio  meanwhile  escaped  to 
Tagliacozzo,  to  his  liome  there,  whence  he  wrote  begging  a 
thousand  times  my  pardon,  and  acknowledging  his  wrong 
in  adding  troubles  to  my  grave  disaster ;  but  protesting 
that  if  through  God's  grace  1  came  out  from  the  prison,  he 
meant  never  to  abandon  me.  I  let  him  understand  that  he 
must  mind  his  art,  and  that  if  God  set  me  at  lar^  again  I, 
would  certainly  recall  him. 


CVIL 

The  castellan  was  subject  to  a  certain  sickness,  which 
came  upon  him  every  year  and  deprived  him  of  his  tvits. 
The  sign  of  its  approach  was  that  he  kept  continually  talk- 
ing, or  rather  jabbering,  to  no  purpose.  These  humours 
tcwk  a  Uiffcrenl  shape  each  year ;  one  time  he  thought  he 
was  an  oiUjar ;  another  time  he  thought  be  was  a  frog,  and 
hopped  about  as  frogii  do ;  another  time  he  thought  he  was 
dead,  and  tlien  they  liad  to  bury  him  ;  not  a  year  passed 
but  he  goi  some  such  hypochondriac  notions  into  his  head 
At  tliis  season  he  imagined  that  he  was  a  bat,  and  when 
he  went  abroad  to  take  the  air,  he  used  to  scream  like  bats 
in  a  high  thin  tone ;  and  then  he  would  flap  his  hands  and 
body  as  though  hf  were  about  to  (ly.  The  doctors,  when 
they  saw  the  fit  was  coming  on  him,  and  his  old  servants, 
gave  him  all  the  distractions  they  could  think  of;  and 
since  they  had  noticed  that  he  derived  much  pleasure  from 
my  conversation,  they  were  always  fetching  me  to  keep  him 
company.  At  times  the  poor  man  detained  me  for  four  or 
five  stricken  hours  without  ever  letting  me  cease  talking. 
He  used  to  keep  me  at  his  table,  eating  apposite  to  him, 
and  never  stopped  chatting  and  making  me  chat ;  but 
during  those  discourses  I  contrived  to  make  a  good  meal. 
He,  poor  man,  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep;  so  that  at  last 
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wore  me  out.  1  was  nt  the  end  of  my  strength  ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  looked  at  him,  I  noticed  th.:it  his  eye- 
balls were  rolling  in  a  frightful  manner,  one  looking  one 
way  aiid  the  otlier  in  another. 

He  touk  it  into  his  liead  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  ever 
bad  a  fancy  to  fly.  1  answered  that  it  had  always  been  my 
ambition  to  do  those  things  which  o^cr  the  greatest  dilfi- 
cultieti  to  men,  and  that  I  had  done  thein ;  as  to  Hying, 
the  God  of  Nature  had  gifted  lue  with  a  body  well  suited 
for  running  and  leaping  far  tieyond  llie  comtuoti  average, 
and  tiiat  witli  the  talents  1  possessed  for  manual  art  I  felt 
sure  I  had  tlie  courage  to  try  flying.  He  then  inqviircd 
what  methods  1  should  use;  to  which  1  answt.-n.'J  that, 
taking  into  consideration  all  flying  creatures,  and  wishing 
to  imitate  by  art  what  tliey  derived  from  nature,  none  was 
so  apt  a  model  as  the  bat.  No  sooner  had  the  poor  man 
heard  the  name  bat,  which  recalled  the  humour  he  was 
suffering  under,  than  he  cried  out  at  the  tOj>  of  his  voice; 
•'  He  says  true — he  says  true ;  the  bat's  the  thing — the  bat's 
the  thing  I "  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  Benvenulo, 
if  one  gave  you  the  opportunity,  should  you  have  the  heart 
to  fly  ?  "  I  said  that  If  he  would  set  mc  at  liberty,  I  felt  quite 
up  to  flying  down  to  Prati,  after  making  myself  a  pair  of 
wings  out  of  waxed  linen.  Thereupon  he  replied  :  "  I  loo 
&houkl  be  prepared  to  take  flight;  but  since  the  Pope  has 
bidden  me  guard  you  as  though  you  were  his  own  eyes,  and  I 
know  you  a  clever  devil  who  would  certainly  escape,  1  shall 
now  have  you  locked  up  with  a  hundred  keys  in  order  to 
prevent  you  slipping  through  my  Hngers."  I  then  began 
to  implore  him,  and  remind  him  that  I  might  liave  tied,  but 
that  on  account  of  the  word  which  I  had  given  him  1  would 
never  have  betrayed  his  trust :  therefore  I  begged  him  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  kindness  he  had  always  shown 
nie,  not  to  add  greater  evils  to  the  misery  of  my  present 
situation.  While  I  was  pouring  out  these  entreaties,  he 
gavtf  strict  orders  to  have  me  bound  and  taken  and  locked 
up  in  prison.  On  seeing  that  it  eould  not  be  helped,  I  told 
him  before  all  his  servants ;  "  Lock  me  well  up,  and  keep 
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gooiLwatch  on  mc  ;  for  1  shall  certainly  contrive  lo  escape." 
So  tJiey  took  and  coniincd  mc  with  the  aimoai  care. 


cviii. 

I  then  hggan_tfi  deliberate  upon  the  best  way  of  making 
aiy  escape.  No  soono-  had  T  been  locked  in,  then  I  went 
about  exploring  my  prison ;  and  when  1  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered how  to  get  out  of  it,  I  pondered  tlie  means  of 
descending  from  the  lofty  keep,  for  so  the  great  rouod 
central  tower  is  called.  1  took  those  new  sheets  of  luinc, 
which,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  had  cut  in  strips  aad  sewn 
together ;  then  I  reckoned  up  the  quantity  which  would  be 
su0icient  for  my  purpose.  Having  made  this  estimate  and 
put  all  things  in  order,  I  looked  out  a  pair  of  pincers  which 
I  had  abstracted  from  a  Savoyard  belonging  to  the  guard 
of  tlie  casttc.  This  man  superintended  the  casks  and 
cisterns  ;  he  also  amused  himself  with  carpentering.  Now 
he  possessed  several  pairs  of  pincers,  among  which  was  one 
both  big  and  heavy.  I  then,  thinking  it  would  suit  my 
purpose,  took  it  and  hid  it  in  my  straw  mattress.  The 
time  had  now  come  for  me  to  use  it ;  so  I  began  to  try  the 
nails  which  kept  the  hinges  of  my  door  in  place.*  The 
door  was  double,  and  the  clinching  of  the  nails  could  not 
be  seen ;  so  that  when  I  attempted  to  draw  one  out,  I  met 
with  the  greatest  trouble ;  in  the  end,  however,  I  succeeded. 
When  I  had  drawn  the  first  nail,  I  bethought  me  how  to 
prevent  its  being  noticed,  far  this  purpose  I  mixed  _soidc 
rust,  which  I  had  scraped  from  old  iron,  with  a  little  wax, 
oStaining  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the  heads  of  the  long 
noils  which  I  had  extracted.  Then  [  set  myself  to  coun- 
terfeit these  heads  and  place  them  on  the  holdfasts ;  for 
eadi  nail  I  extracted  1  made  a  counterfeil  in  wax.  I  left 
the  hinges  attached  to  their  door-posts  at  top  and  bottom  by 
means  of  some  of  the  same  nails  that   1   had  drawn  ;   but  I 

1  The  dour  leemi  to  have  been  bung  KpoD  biflget  with  plate*  itaHed  tato 
the  foM.    Celtini  calb  ili«c  pUtcf  iktm/ffft. 
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performed  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  because 
the  caatcllan  kept  drenmlng  every  night  tliat  I  had  escaped, 
which  made  him  send  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  my 
prison.  The  man  who  came  had  the  title  and  behaviour 
of  a.  catchpoll.  He  was  called  Bozza,  and  used  always  to 
bring  with  him  another  of  the  same  sort,  named  Giovanni 
^fifi  nicknamed  Hedignone ;  the  latter  was  a  soldier,  and 
Bozasa  a  serving-man.  Giovanni  never  entered  my  prison 
"'iihout  saying  something  ofl'ensive  to  me.  He  came  from 
*"C  district  of  Prato,  and  had  been  an  apothecary  in  the 
lowri  there.      FIvcrj*  evening  he  minutely  examined  the  hold- 

1"*ts.  of  ihe  hinges  and  the  whole  chamber,  and  I  used  to 
y  z  *'  Keep  a  good  watch  over  me,  for  I  am  rcsotv<*d  by 
'  means  to  escape."  These  words  bred  a  great  enmity 
"^tween  him  and  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  precau- 
^oija  to  conceal  my  tools,  that  is  to  say,  my  pincers  and  a 
great  big  poniard  and  other  appurtenances.  All  these  I 
put  away  together  in  my  mattress,  where  I  also  kept  the 
f'*"ips  of  linen  I  had  made.  When  day  broke,  I  used 
^''^rtjedtatcly  to  sweep  niy  room  out ;  and  tliougli  1  am  b^ 
£*ture  a  lover ^fcleanliiicss^  at  that  time  Lkqjt  n^sell-mi- 
ick  and  gpaiu.  After  sweeping  up,  I  made  my 
^  daintily  as  I  could,  laying  flowers  upon  it,  which 
Savoyard  used  to  tjring  me  nearly  every  morning.  He 
_  *^  the  care  of  the  cistern  and  the  casks,  and  idso  amused 
''^I'ielf  with  carpentering;  it  was  from  him  I  stole  the 
P  "^Cors  which  I  u.sed  in  order  to  draw  out  the  nails  from 
'"*  holdfasts  of  the  hinges. 
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^Vcll,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my  bed ;  when  Bozza 
J***  Pcdignonc  came,  I  always  told  them  to  give  it  a  wide 
^^h,  30  as  not  to  dirty  and   spoil   it  for  me.      Now  and 

*^^t  just  to  irritate  me,  ihcy  would  touch  it  lightly,  upon 
"■"•ikh  1  cried  :  "  Ah,  dirty  cowards  !     I'll  lay  my  hand  on 
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one  of  your  swords  there,  and  will  do  you  a  ntischief  that 
will  make  you  wonder.  Do  you  think  you  are  Tit  to  touch 
the  bed  of  a  man  like  me  ?  When  I  chastise  you  I  shall 
not  heed  my  own  life,  for  1  am  certain  to  take  yours.  Let 
me  alone  then  with  my  troubles  and  my  tribulations,  and 
don't  give  me  more  annoyance  than  1  have  already  ;  if  not, 
I  shall  make  you  see  what  a  desperate  man  is  able  to  do." 
These  words  lliey  reported  to  the  castellan,  who  gave  ihem 
express  orders  never  to  go  near  my  bed,  and  when  ihcy 
came  to  me,  to  come  without  swords,  but  for  the  rest  to 
keep  a  watcliful  guard  upon  me. 

Having  thus  secured  my  bed  from  meddlers,  I  felt  as 
though  the  main  point  was  gained  ;  for  there  lay  alt  things 
needful  to  my  venture.  It  happened  on  the  evening  of  a 
certain  feast-day  that  the  castellan  was  seriously  indis- 
posed ;  his  humours  grew  extravagant ;  he  kept  repeating 
that  he  was  a  bat,  and  if  thry  heard  that  Brnvenuto  had 
flown  away,  they  must  let  him  go  to  catch  mc  up,  since 
he  could  fly  by  right  most  certainly  as  well  or  better  than 
myself;  for  it  was  thus  be  argued:  "  Benvenuio  is  a 
counterfeit  bat,  but  1  am  a  real  one ;  and  since  he  is  com- 
mitted to  my  care,  leave  mc  to  act  ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
catch  him."  He  had  passed  several  nights  in  this  frenzy, 
and  had  worn  out  all  his  servants,  whereof  I  received  full 
information  throLij<h  divtrrs  channels,  but  specially  from  the 
Savoyard,  who  was  my  friend  at  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  that  feast-day,  then,  ]  made  my  mind 
up  to  escape,  come  what  might  ;  and  first  I  prayed  most 
devoutly  to  God,  imploring  Jlis  Divine  Majesty  to  protfxt 
and  succour  mc  in  that  so  perilous  a  venture.  Afterwards 
I  set  to  work  at  all  the  things  I  needed,  and  laboured  the 
whole  of  the  night.  It  was  two  hours  before  daybreak 
when  at  last  I  removed  those  hinges  with  the  greatest  toil ; 
but  the  woodfn  panel  itself  and  the  bolt  too  offered  such 
resistance  that  I  could  not  open  the  door;  so  ]  had  to  cut 
into  the  wood  ;  yet  in  the  end  1  got  it  open,  and  shouldering 
the  strips  of  linen  which  I  had  rolled  up  like  bundles  of 
flax  upon  two  sticks,  I  went  forth  and  directed  my  steps 
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toward  the  latrines  of  the  keep.      Spying  from  within  two 

liles  upon  (he  roof,  t  was  able  at  once  to  clamber  up  with 

ease     I  wore  a  white  doublet  with  a  pair  of  white  hose 

and  a  pair  of  lialf  boots,  into  which  I  had  stuck  the  poniard 

rl  have  mentioned. 

P      After  scaling  the  roof,  I   took  one  end  of  my  linen  roll 

and    attached  it  to  a  piece  of  antique  tile  which  was  built 

into   the  fortress  wall;   it  happened  to  jut  out  scarcely  four 

fingers.      In  order  to  fix  the  band,  I  gave  it  the  form  of  a 

stirrup.      When   t   had  attached   it  to  that  piece  of  tile,  1 

turned  to  God  and  said  :  "  Lord  God,  give  aid  to  my  good 

cause;  you  know  that  it  is  good  ;  you  see  thai  !  am  aiding 

™ys«if."      Then   I   let  myself  go  gently  by  degrees,  aup- 

poi^ing  myself  with  the  sinews  of  my  arras,  until  I  touched 

the  ground.    There  was  no  moonshine,  but  the  light  of  a  fair 

**P*^ri   heaven.     When  I  stood  upon  my  feet  on  solid  earth, 

'  Jc>oked  up  at  the  vast  height  which  I  had  descended  with 

*^cH    spirit,  and  went  gladly  away,   thinking   I   was  free. 

"^'    this  was  not  the  case  ;   for  the  castellan  on  that  side 

**f  the  fortress  had  built  two  lofty  walls,  the  space  between 

^nich    he  used   for    stable    and    henyard ;     the    place    was 

barr^ij  with  thick  iron  bolts  outside.      1   was  terribly  dis- 

S^'ted  to  find  there  was  no  exit  from  this  trap;  but  while 

*  paced  up  and  down  debating  what  to  do,  I  stumbled  on 

a  long  pole  which  was  covered  up  with  straw.      Not  with- 

°^^  great  trouble  T  succeeded  in  placing  it  against  the  wall, 

*"*    then  swarmed  vip  it  by  the  force  of  my  arms  until  I 

leached  (he  lop.       But   since  the  wall  ended  in  a  sharp 

™S<?,  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  drag  the  pole  up  after 

"•^         Accordingly  I  made  my  mind  up  to  use  a  portion  of 
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second  roll  of  linen  which  I  had  there ;   the  other  was 
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'"'  hanging  from  the  keep  of  the  castle.  So  Icut  a  piece 
tied  it  to  the  pole,  and  clambered  down  the  wall,  en- 
^i;  Ibc  utmost  toil  and  fatigue.  1  was  quite  exhausted, 
*"**  had,  moreover,  flayed  the  inside  of  my  hands,  which 
™**  freely.  This  compelled  me  to  rest  awhile,  and  1 
"*"*«sd  my  hands  in  ray  own  urine.  When  I  thought  that 
*y  strength  was  recovered,  1  advanced  quickly  toward  the 
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last  rampart,  which  faces  toward  Prati.  There  I  put  my 
bundle  oC  linen  lines  down  upon  the  ground,  meaning  to 
fasten  them  round  a  battlement,  and  descend  the  lesser 
as  I  had  the  greater  height.  But  no  sooner  had  I  placed 
the  linen,  than  I  became  aware  behind  me  of  a  sentinel, 
who  was  going  the  rounds.  Seeing  my  designs  interrupted 
and  my  life  in  peril,  I  resolved  to  face  the  guard.  This 
fellow,  when  he  noticed  my  bold  front,  and  that  I  was 
marching  on  him  with  weapon  in  hand,  quickened  his  pace 
and  gave  me  a  wide  berth.  I  had  left  my  lines  some  little 
way  behind  ;  so  I  turned  with  hasty  steps  to  regain  them  ; 
and  though  I  came  within  sight  of  another  sentinel,  he 
seemed  as  tliough  he  did  not  choose  to  take  notice  of  me. 
Having  found  my  lines  and  attached  them  to  the  battle- 
ment, I  let  myself  go.  On  the  descent,  whether  it  was  that 
I  thought  I  had  really  come  to  earth  and  rcla.\cd  my  grasp 
to  jump,  or  whether  my  hands  were  so  tired  that  they  could 
not  keep  their  hold,  at  any  rate  1  fell,  struck  my  head  in 
falling,  and  lay  stunned  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half, 
so  far  as  1  could  judge. 

It  was  just  upon  daybreak,  when  the  fresh  breeze  which 
blows  an  hour  before  the  sun  revived  nie ;  yet  I  did  not 
immediately  recover  my  senses,  for  I  thought  my  head  had 
been  cut  otT  and  fancied  that  I  was  in  purgatory.  With 
time,  little  by  little,  my  faculties  returned,  and  I  perceived 
that  1  was  outside  the  castle,  and  in  a  flash  remembered 
all  my  adventures.  1  was  aware  of  the  wound  in  my  head 
before  I  knew  my  teg  was  broken ;  for  1  put  my  hands  up, 
and  withdrew  them  covered  with  blood.  Then  I  searched 
the  spot  well,  and  judged  and  ascertained  that  I  had 
sustained  no  injury  of  consequence  there;  but  when  1 
wanted  to  stand  up.  I  discovered  that  my  right  leg  w 
broken  three  inches  above  the  heel.  Not  even  thia  dis- 
'fnayed  nie :  I  drew  forth  my  poniard  with  its  scabbanj ; 
the  Tatter  had  a  metal  point  ending  in  a  large  ball,  which 
had  cau.scd  the  fracture  of  my  leg;  for  the  bone,  coming 
into  violent  contact  with  the  ball,  and  not  being  able  to 
bend,   had    snapped   at   that    point.      I    threw   the   sheath 
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away,  and  with  tlie  poniard  cut  a  piece  of  the  linen  which 
1  had  lefL  Then  I  bound  my  leg  up  as  wdl  as  1  could, 
and  crawled  on  all^ours  with  the  poniard  in  my  hand 
aowrid"ttie-«|y  eate:— ^- When  7  reached  it,  I  found  it  shut ; 
but  I  noticed  a  stone  just  beneath  the  door  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  firmly  fixed.  This  I  attempted  to  dis- 
lodge ;  after  setting  my  hands  to  it,  and  feeling  it  move, 
it  easily  gave  way,  and  I  drew  it  out.  Through  the  gap 
thus  made  I  crept  into  the  town. 

ex. 

I  had  crawled  more  than  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  I  feil,  to  the  gate  by  which  1  entered.  No 
sooner  had  I  got  inside  than  some  niastilf  dogs  set  upon 
me  and  bit  me  badly.  When  they  returned  to  the  attack 
and  worried  me,  1  drew  my  poniard  and  wounded  one  of 
them  so  sharply  that  he  howled  aloud,  and  all  the  dogs, 
according  to  their  nature,  ran  after  him.  I  meanwhile 
made  the  best  way  I  could  on  all  fours  toward  the  church 
of  the  Tresponirna. 

On  arriving  at  the  opening  of  the  street  which  leads 
to  Sant'  Agnolo,  I  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  San  Piero  ; 
and  now  the  dawn  had  risen  over  me,  and  I  felt  myself  in 
danger.  When  therefore  I  chanced  to  meet  a  water-carrier 
driving  his  donkey  laden  with  ftii!  buckets,  1  called  the  fellow, 
and  begged  him  to  carr>'  me  upon  his  back  to  the  terrace  by 
the  steps  of  San  Pioro,  adding:  "1  am  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  who,  while  escaping  from  a  window  in  a  love- 
adventure,  have  fallen  and  broken  my  leg.  The  place  from 
which  1  made  my  exit  is  one  of  great  importance ;  and  if  1 
am  discovered,  I  run  risk  of  being  cut  to  pieces  ;  so  for 
heaven's  sake  lift  me  quickly,  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown 
of  gold."  Saying  this,  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  purse, 
where  I  had  a  good  quantity.  He  took  mc  up  at  once, 
hitched  me  on  his  back,  and  carried  me  to  the  raised  terrace 
by  the  steps  to  San  Piero.  There  I  bade  him  leave  me, 
saying  he  must  run  back  to  his  donkey. 
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I  resumed  my  march,  crawling  always  on  all  fours,  and 
making  for  the  palacL*  of  the  Duchess,  wife  of  Duke  Ottavio 
and  daughter  of  the  Emperor.'  She  was  his  natural  child, 
and  had  been  married  to  Duke  Alessandro.  I  chose  her 
house  for  refuge,  because  I  was  quite  cenain  that  maiiy  of 
my  friends,  wlio  had  come  with  that  great  princess  from 
Florence,  were  tarrying  there;  also  because  she  had  taken 
me  into  favour  through  something  which  the  castellan  had 
said  in  ray  behalf.  W)>^hiiig  to  be  of  service  to  ine,  he  told 
the  Pope  that  I  had  saved  the  city  more  than  a  thousand 
crowus  of  damage^  caused  by  heavy  rain  on  the  occasion 
when  the  Duchess  made  her  entrance  into  Rome.  He  re- 
lated how  he  was  in  despair,  and  how  I  put  heart  into  him. 
and  went  on  to  describe  how  I  had  pointed  several  large 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  direction  where  the  clouds  were 
thickest,  and  whence  a  deluge  of  water  was  already  pouring  ; 
then,  when  I  began  to  fire,  the  rain  stopped,  and  at  the  fourth 
discharge  the  sun  shone  out ;  and  so  I  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  festival  succeeding,  to  the  joy  of  everybody.  On  hearing 
this  narration  the  Duchess  said  :  "  That  Bcnvenuto  is  one  of 
the  artists  of  merit,  who  enjoyed  the  good-will  of  my  late 
husband,  Duke  Alessandroj  and  I  shall  always  hold  them  in 
mind  if  an  opportunity  comes  of  doing  such  men  service." 
She  also  talked  of  me  to  Duke  Ottavio.  For  these  reasons 
I  meant  to  go  straight  to  the  house  of  her  Excellency,  which 
was  a  very  fine  palace  situated  in  liorgio  V'ecchio. 

I  should  have  been  quite  safe  from  recapture  by  the  Pope 
if  I  could  have  stayed  there ;  but  my  exploits  up  to  this 
point  had  been  too  marvellous  for  a  human  being,  and  God 
was  unwilling  to  encourage  my  vainglory;  accordingly,  for 
my  own  good,  He  chastised  me  a  second  time  worse  cvoi 
than  the  first.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  while  I  was 
crawling  on  all  fours  up  those  steps,  a  servant  of  Cardinal 
Comaro  recognised  mc.  His  master  was  then  lodging  in 
the  palace ;  so  the  servant  mn  up  to  his  room  and  woke 
him,  crying  :  "  Most  reverend  Monsignor,  your  friend  Bcn- 

*  ^rnrsuret  oT  .^tuiria,  who  maninl  Ouavuno  Farnese  in  Novembex  tjjB^ 
aflCT  Alcjsaiidro's  mardcr. 


venuto  is  down  there  ;  he  has  escaped  from  the  castlcj  and  is 
crawling  on  all  fours,  streaming  with  Wood ;  to  all  appear- 
ances he  has  broken  a  leg,  and  we  don't  know  whither  he  is 
going."  TTie  Cardinal  exclaimed  at  once  :  "  Run  and  carry 
him  upon  your  back  into  my  room  here."  When  I  arrived, 
■  he  told  me  to  be  under  no  apprehension,  and  sent  for  the 
6rst  physicians  of  Rome  to  take  my  case  in  hand.  Among 
them  was  Maestro  Jacomo  of  Perugia,  a  most  excellent  and 
able  surgeon.  He  set  the  bone  with  dexterity,  then  bound 
the  limb  up,  and  bled  me  with  his  own  hand.     It  happened 

tihat  my  veins  were  swollen  far  beyond  their  usual  size,  and 
he  too  wished  to  make  a  pretty  wide  incision ;  accordingly 
the  blood  sprang  forth  so  copiously,  and  spurted  with  such 

■  force  into  his  face,  that  he  had  to  abandon  the  operation. 
He  regarded  this  as  a  very  bad  omen,  land  could  hardly 
be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  my  cure.  Indeed,  he  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  leave  me,  remembering  that  he  ran  no 
little  risk  of  punishment  for  having  treated  mj-  case,  or  rather 
for  having  proceeded  to  the  end  with  it.  The  Cai-dJnal  had 
me  placed  in  a  secret  chamber,  and  went  off  immediately 
to  beg  me  from  the  Pope. 
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ring  this  while  all  Rome  was  in  an  uproar;  for  they 
had  observed  the  bands  of  linen  fastened  to  the  great  keep 
of  the  castle,  and  fglk  were  running  in  crowds  to  behold  so 
extraordinary  a  thing.  The  castellan  had  gone  off  into  one 
of  his  worst  fits  of  frenzy  ;  in  spite  of  all  his  servants,  he 
insisted  upon  taking  his  flight  also  from  the  tower,  saying 
that  no  one  could  recapture  me  except  himself  if  he  were  to 
fly  after  me,  Messer  Ruberto  Pucci,  the  father  of  Messcr 
Pandolfo,'  having  heard  of  the  great  event,  went  in  person 
to  inspect  the  place  ;  afterwards  he  came  to  the  palace,  where 
he  wet  with  Cardinal  Cornaro,  who  told  him  exactly  what  had 
happened,  and  how  I  was  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  chambers, 
and  already  in  the  doctor's  hands.  These  two  worthy  men 
^  S«ttabove.  p.  125. 
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went  together,  and  threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  before 
the  Pope  ;  but  he,  before  they  could  get  a  word  out,  cried 
aloud  :  *'  I  know  all  that  you  wnnt  of  me."  Messer  Ruberto 
Pucci  then  began:  "Most  blessed  Father,  wc  b*g  you  for 
Heaven's  grace  to  give  us  up  that  unfortunate  man  ;  surely 
his  great  talents  entitle  him  to  cxccplional  treatment ;  more- 
over,  he  has  displayed  such  audacity,  blent  with  so  mucbj 
inge)iiiity^  that  his  exploit  jmght  seem  superhuman,  Wfl 
Ttiiow  not  for  what  crimes  your  HolincssTiantcpt  him  so 
long  ifi  prison  ;  however,  if  those  crhncs  arc  too  exorbitant, 
your  Holiness  is  wise  and  holy,  and  may  your  will  be  done 
unquestioned ;  still,  If  they  are  such  as  can  be  condoned,  we 
entreat  you  to  pardon  him  for  our  sake."  The  Pope,  when 
he  li(--aid  this,  felt  shame,  and  answered  :  "  I  have  kept  him 
in  prison  at  llie  request  of  Eonie  of  my  people,  since  he  is 
a  little  too  violent  in  his  behaviour;  but  recognising  his 
talents,  and  wishing  to  keep  htm  near  our  person,  wc  had 
intended  to  treat  him  so  well  tliat  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  return  to  France.  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  bad 
accident;  tell  him  to  mind  his  health,  and  when  he  is  re- 
covered, we  will  make  it  up  to  him  for  all  his  troubles." 

Those  two  excellent  men  returned  and  told  me  the  good 
news  they  were  bringing  from  the  Pope.  Meanwhile  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  young,  old,  and  all  sorts,  came  to  Wsit  me. 
The  castellan,  out  of  his  mind  as  he  was,  had  himself  carried 
to  the  Pope  ;  and  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  Holi- 
ness, began  to  cry  out,  and  to  say  that  if  he  did  not  scni 
me  back  to  prison,  he  «-ould  do  him  a  great  wrong.  "  1  le 
escaped  under  parole  which  he  gave  me  ;  woe  is  me  that  he 
has  flown  away  when  he  promised  not  to  fly  I"  The  Pope 
said,  laughing :  "  Go,  go ;  for  I  will  give  him  back  to  you 
without  fail."  The  castcUan  then  added,  speaking  to  the 
Pope:  "Send  the  Governor  to  him  to  find  out  who  helped 
him  to  escape ;  for  if  it  is  one  of  my  meu,  1  will  hang  him 
from  the  battlement  whence  Benvenuto  leaped."  On  liis 
departure  the  Pope  called  the  Governor,  and  satd,  smiling : 
"  That  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  his  exploit  is  something  m.ir- 
vcUdus  ;  all  the  same,  when  1  was  a  young  man,  I  also 
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descended  from  the  fortress  at  that  verj'  spot."     In  so  say- 
ing the  Pope  spoke  the  truth  :    for  he  had  been  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  for  forging  a  brief  at  the  time  when  he  was 
Jibbreviator  di  Parco  Majoris.^     Pope  Alexander  kept   him 
confined  for  some  length  of  time  ;  and  afterwards,  his  offence 
[being  of  too  ugly  a  nature,  had  resolved  on  eutting  off  his 
bead.      He    postponed    the    execution,    however,    till    after 
Corpus  Domini ;  and  Farnescj  getting  wind  of  the  Pope's 
w^ill,   sunmoned  Pictro  Chiavelluzzi  with  a  lot  of  horses, 
And     managed  to  corrupt  some  of  the  castle  guards  with 
nioncy.      Accordingly,    upon    the    day    of  Corpus    Domini, 
'"'bile  the  Pope  was  going  in  procession,  Farnese  got  into 
^  basket  and  was  let  down  by  a  rope  to  the  ground.     At 
*hat    time  the  outer  walls  had   not  been  built  around  the 
castle;  only  the  great  central  tower  existed  ;  so  that  he  had 
"*^t    the  same  enormous  difiicully  that  I  met  with  in  escap- 
^•''B  ;  moreover,  he  had  been  imprisoned  jusdy,  and  I  against 
^|P^  equity.     What  he  wanted  was  to  brag  before  the  Gover- 
^^"^*"   cif  having  in  Iiis  youth  been  spirited  and  brave;  and  it 
^paid    not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  calling'  attention  to  his 
^"^n    huge  rogueries.      He  said  then  :   "Go  and  tell  him  to 
'"*^"^*^"al  his  nccomplice  without  apprehension  to  you  ;  be  the 
^'^    who  he  may  he ;  since  I  have  pardoned  him  ;  and  this 
^'^^    may  assure  him  without  reservation." 


cxn. 


^■?      ^o  the  Governor  came  to  see  me.     Two  days  before  he 

^    been  made  Bishop  of  Jesi ; "  and  when  he  entered  he 

-    •<!  r  '» Friend  Benvenuto,  although   my  ofiice  is  wont  to 

Rliten  men,  I  come  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  to  do 

**    1  have  full  authority  from  his  lloliness's  own  lips,  who 

**    me  how  he  also  escaped  from  Sant'  Angcio,  but  had 

■Bi^SK^^  Collegium  Abbrcviatonim  di  Pnrco  Mnjori  consi*t«l  of  sewnly-lwo 
I?lJ*ra*t»,  Ii  Wits  MiabHfhed  by  riuB  )I.  Onofno  P.iii»inin  rdls  this  story 
^^^■*i!  lll.'i  imprisonment  nnd  ocape.  bm  places  il  in  ilie  Papacy  of  Inno* 
^  Vin.     See  I'ita  faufi  ///.,  in  c^niinuation  of  PUlina. 

^Ilmi  coofntu  Je»i  wiih  Foilimpupoli.     Sec  above,  p.  226,  note. 
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many  aids  and  much  company,  else  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  it.  I  swear  by  the  sacraments  which  I 
carry  on  my  person  (for  I  was  consecrated  Bishop  two  days 
since)  tiiat  the  Pope  has  set  you  free  and  parduncd  you, 
and  is  very  sorry  for  your  accident.  Attend  to  your  health, 
and  take  all  things  for  the  best ;  for  your  imprisonment, 
which  you  certainly  underwent  without  a  shadow  of  guitt, 
will  have  been  for  your  perpetual  welfare.  Mcnccforward 
you  will  tread  down  povert3',  and  will  not  have  to  go  back 
to  France,  wearing  out  your  life  in  this  place  and  in  that. 
Tell  me  then  frankly  how  the  matter  went,  and  who  ren- 
dered you  assistance ;  afterwards  take  comfort,  repose,  and 
recover."  1  began  at  the  beginning,  and  related  the  whole 
Story  exactly  as  it  had  h.ippcncd,  giving  him  the  most 
minute  countersigns,  down  to  the  water-carrier  who  bore 
me  on  his  back.  When  the  Governor  had  heard  (he  whole, 
he  said :  "  Of  a  surety  these  arc  too  great  exploits  for  one 
man  alone ;  no  one  but  you  could  have  performed  tbem." 
So  he  made  me  reach  my  hand  forth,  and  said  :  "  Be  of 
good  courage  and  comfort  your  heart,  for  by  this  hand 
which  I  am  holding  you  are  free,  and  if  you  live,  shall  li\'c 
in  happiness."  While  thus  conversing  with  me,  he  had 
kept  a  whole  heap  of  great  lords  and  noblemen  waiting, 
who  were  come  to  visit  m^  saying  one  to  the  other  :  "  Let 
us  go  to  sec  this  man  who  works  miracles."  So,  when  he 
departed,  they  stayed  by  me,  and  one  made  me  offers  of 
kindness,  and  another  made  me  presents. 

While  I  was  being  entertained  in  this  way,  the  Governor 
returned  to  the  Pope,  and  reported  all  that  I  had  said.  As 
chance  would  have  it.  Signer  Pier  Luigi,  the  Pope's  son, 
happened  to  be  present,  and  all  the  compaJiy  gave  signs  of 
great  astonishment.  His  Holiness  remarked  :  "  Of  a  truth 
this  is  a  marvellous  exploit"  Then  Pier  Luigi  began  to 
speak  as  follows  :  "  Most  blessed  Father,  if  you  set  that 
man  free,  he  will  do  something  still  more  mai'vellous,  be- 
cause he  has  by  far  too  bold  a  spirit  I  will  tell  you  another 
story  about  him  which  5*011  do  not  know.  That  Benvcnulo 
of  yours,  before  he  was  imprisoned,  came  to  words  uHth  a 


FBlllltW  of  Cardinal  Santa  E-'iore,'  about  some  trifle  which 
ttelMter  had  said  to  him.  Now  Benvcniito's  retort  was 
so  swa^eringly  insolent  that  it  amounted  to  throwing  down 
a  tmd.  The  gentleman  referred  the  matter  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  said  that  if  he  once  laid  hands  on  Benvcnuto  he  wou!d 
won  dear  his  head  of  such  folly.  When  the  fellow  heard 
this,  he  got  a  little  fowling-piece  of  his  ready,  with  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  hit  a  penny  in  the  middle  ;  accordingly, 
we  day  when  the  Cardinal  was  looking  out  of  window, 
Bcmtnuto's  shop  being  under  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal, 
he  took  his  gun  and  pointed  it  upon  the  Cardinal.  The 
Caidmal,  however,  had  been  warned,  and  presently  with- 
^iwr,  Benvcnuto,  in  order  that  his  intention  might  escape 
Mioc,  aimed  at  a  pigeon  which  was  brooding  high  up  in  a 
Wc  of  the  palace,  and  hit  it  exactly  in  the  head — a  feat  one 
•Wild  have  thouglit  incredible.  Now  let  your  Holiness  do 
•lilt  you  think  best  about  him  ;  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
y  saying  what  I  have.  It  might  even  come  ioto  his  head, 
•^^ning  that  he  had  been  wrongly  imprisoned,  to  fire  upon 
J""*  Holiness.  Indeed  he  is  too  truculent,  by  far  too  con- 
E"tail  in  his  own  powers.  When  he  killed  Pompeo,  he 
jPW  him  two  stabs  with  a  poniard  in  the  throat,  in  the 
|*Kl8tof  ten  men  who  were  guarding  him;  then  he  escaped, 
*'^>  great  shame,  and  yet  they  were  no  inconsiderable 


CXHI. 

^^ile  these  words  were  being  spoken,  the  gentleman 

Santa  Fiore  with  whom  I  had  that  quarrel  was  present, 

P""  Confirmed  to  the  Pope  what  had   been  spoken  by  his 

The  Pope  swelled  with  rage,  but  said  nothing.      1 

"*J1  now  proceed  to  give  my  own  version  of  the  affair, 

"'y  and  honestly. 

Uiis  gentleman  came  to  me  one  day,  and  showed  me  a 

''tie  gold  ring  which  had  been  discoloured  by  quicksilver, 

"^ying  at  the  same  time  :   "  Polish   up  this  ring  for  me, 

n    Atcania  Sfom,  ton  of  Bosio.  Count  of  Ssatt*.  Fiore,  and  gmodsga  of 
""  Il[.     He  got  the  h«l  iQ  1534,  U  ilic  age  of  »ixieen. 
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and  be  quick  about  it."  I  was  engaged  at  the  moment 
wpon  jewel-work  of  gold  and  gems  of  great  importance : 
besides,  I  did  not  care  to  be  ordered  about  so  haughtily 
by  a  man  1  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to ;  so  I  replit:<l 
that  [  did  not  happen  to  have  by  me  the  proper  tool  for 
cleaning  up  his  ring,'  and  that  he  had  better  go  to  another 
goldsmith.  Without  further  provocation  he  retorted  that 
I  was  a  donkc)' ;  whereupon  I  said  that  he  wA.<i  not  speak- 
ing the  truth  ;  that  I  was  a  better  man  than  he  in  every 
respect,  hut  that  if  he  kept  on  irritating  me  I  would  give 
him  harder  kicks  than  any  donkey  could.  He  related  the 
matter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  painted  me  as  black  as  the 
devil  in  hell.  Two  days  aftem'ards  I  shot  a  wild  pigeon 
in  a  cleft  high  up  behind  the  palace.  The  bird  was  brood- 
ing in  that  cleft,  and  I  had  often  seen  a  goldsmith  named 
Giovan  Francesco  dclla  Tacca,  from  Milan,  fire  at  it ;  but 
he  never  hit  it  On  the  day  when  I  shot  it,  the  pigeon 
scarcely  showed  its  head,  being  suspicious  because  it  had 
been  so  often  fired  at.  Now  this  Giovan  Francesco  snd  I 
were  rivals  in  shooting  wildfowl ;  and  some  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  be  at  my  shop,  called 
my  attention,  saying :  "  Up  there  is  Giovan  Francesco 
della  Tacca's  pigeon,  at  which  he  has  so  often  ftred ;  look 
now,  the  poor  creature  is  so  frightened  that  it  hardly 
ventures  to  put  its  head  out."  I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
said  :  "  'rh;it  morsel  of  its  head  is  quite  enough  for  roc  to 
shoot  it  by,  if  it  only  stays  till  1  can  point  my  gun."  The 
gentlemen  protested  that  even  the  man  who  invented  fire- 
arms could  not  hit  it.  I  replied  :  "  I  bet  a  bottle  of  that 
excellent  Greek  wine  Palombo  the  host  keeps,  that  if  it 
keeps  quiet  long  enough  for  me  to  point  my  good  Broccardo 
(so  I  used  to  call  my  gun),  I  will  hit  it  in  that  portion  of 
its  bead  which  it  is  showing."  So  1  aimed  my  gun,  elevat- 
ing my  arms,  and  using  no  other  rest,  and  did  what  I  had 
promised,  without  thinking  of  the  Cardinal  or  any  other 
person ;  on   the  contrary,  I  held  the  Cardinal  for  my  very 

'  Cellini  calls  it  iit'ivtUoic.     It  ii  propeiljr  tnrvitnttffM,  B.  Hrt  of  biw  rod 
with  •  OTwxlen  luindie. 
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good  patron.  Let  tlie  woi'lcl,  then,  take  notice,  when  For- 
tune has  the  will  to  ruin  a  man,  liow  many  divers  ways 
ske lakes!  The  Pope,  sweilijig  with  rage  and  grumbling, 
lemaincd  revolving  what  his  son  had  told  hrm. 

CXIV. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Cardinal  Cornaro  went  to  beg 
a  bishopric  from  the  Pope  for  a  gentleman  of  his  called 
Mfsscr  Andrea  Centano.  The  Pope,  in  truth,  had  promised 
Wm  3  bishopric ;  and  this  being  now  vacant,  the  Cardinal 
wminded  bim  of  his  word.  The  Pope  acknowledged  his 
(Miction,  but  said  that  he  too  wanted  a  favour  from  his 
BOM  reverend  lordship,  which  was  that  he  would  give  up 
Btnveimto  to  him.  On  this  the  Cardinal  replied;  "Oh, 
if  J'oar  Moliness  has  pardoned  him  and  set  him  free  at 
By  disposal,  what  will  the  world  say  of  you  and  me?*' 
The  Pope  answered  :  '*  I  want  Benvcnuto,  you  want  the 
Wsfcopric;  let  the  world  say  what  it  chooses,"  The  good 
Crdinal  entreated  his  Holiness  to  give  him  the  bishopric, 
""i  for  the  rest  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  then  to  act 
■twding  as  his  Holiness  decided.  The  Pope,  feeling  a 
*tain  amount  of  shame  at  so  wickedly  breaking  his  word, 
■wt  what  seemed  a  middle  course :  "  t  will  send  for 
^on^Duto,  and  in  order  to  gratify  the  whim  1  have,  will 
f*'  Wm  in  those  rooms  which  open  on  my  private  garden  ; 
"•Ot  be  can  attend  to  his  recovery,  and  1  will  not  prevent 
"■J  of  his  friends  from  coming  to  visit  him.  Moreover,  I 
^  defray  his  expenses  until  this  caprice  of  mine  has 
Itft  aie." 

Thr  Cardinal  came  home,  and  sent  the  candidate  for 
•*"*  bishopric  on  the  spot  to  inform  me  that  the  Pope  was 
f^Utd  to  have  me  back,  but  that  he  meant  to  keep  me 

•  *  ground-floor  room  in  his  private  garden,  where  I 
•""W  receive  the  visile  of  my  friends,  as  I  had  done  in  his 
"•'i  house.  I  implored  this  Mt-sser  Andrea  to  ask  the 
'filial  not  to  give  me  up  to  the  Pope,  but  to  let  me  act 

*  my  own  account.     I  would  have  myself  wrapped  up  in 
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a.  mattress,  and  carried  to  a  safe  place  outside  Rome;  for 
if  he  gave  me  up  to  the  Pope,  he  would  certainly  be  send- 
ing nie  to  death.  It  is  believed  that  wlien  tJie  CardinaJ 
heard  my  petition  he  was  not  ill-disposed  to  grant  it ;  but 
Messer  Andrra,  wanting  to  secure  the  bishopric,  denounced 
me  to  the  Pope,  who  sent  at  once  and  had  me  lodged  in 
the  ground-floor  chamber  of  his  private  garden.  Tlic 
Cardinal  sent  me  word  not  to  eat  the  food  provides]  for 
mc  by  the  Pope ;  he  would  supply  me  with  provisions ; 
meanwhile  [  was  tn  keep  my  spirits  up,  for  he  would  work 
in  my  caiTSt;  till  I  was  set  free.  Matters  being  thus 
an-angcd,  t  received  daily  visits  and  generous  offers  from 
many  great  lords  and  gentlemen.  ForwA  camt-  from  the 
Pope,  which  I  refused  to  touch,  only  eating  that  which 
came  from  Cardinal  Cornaro ;  and  thus  I  remained  awhile. 
I  had  among  my  friends  a  yonng  Greek  of  the  age  of 
t%venty-five  years.  Wc  was  extremely  active  in  all  physical 
exercises,  and  the  best  swordsman  in  Rome ;  rather  poor- 
spirited,  however,  but  loyal  to  the  backbone  ;  honest,  and 
ready  to  believe  what  people  told  him.  He  had  heard  it 
said  that  the  Pope  made  known  his  intention  of  compen- 
sating me  for  all  I  had  gone  through.  It  is  true  that  the 
Pope  began  by  saying  so,  but  lie  ended  by  saying  quite 
the  opposite.  I  then  determined  to  confide  in  the  youn^ 
Greek,  and  said  to  liim  :  "  Dearvst  brother,  they  arc  plotting 
my  ruin  ;  so  now  the  time  has  come  to  help  me.  Do  they 
imagine,  when  they  heap  those  extraordinary  favours  on 
me,  that  i  am  not  aware  they  arc  done  to  betray  mc  ?  " 
The  worthy  young  man  answered  :  "  My  lienvenuto,  they 
say  in  Rome  that  the  Pope  hag  bestowed  on  you  an  office 
with  an  income  of  five  hundred  crowns  ;  I  beseech  you 
therefore  not  to  let  those  suspicions  deprive  you  of  so  great 
a  windfall."  All  the  same  I  begged  him  with  clasped 
hands  to  aid  me  in  escaping  from  that  place,  saying  I  knew 
well  that  a  Pope  of  that  sort,  though  he  could  do  me  much 
good  if  he  chose,  was  really  studying  secreUy,  and  to  save 
appearances,  how  he  might  best  destroy  mc ;  therefore  we 
must  be  quick  and  trj'  to  save  me  from  his  clutches.      If 
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my  friend  would  get  me  out  of  that  place  by  the  means  I 
meant  to  tell  htm,  I  should  always  regard  him  as  the  saviour 
of  my  life,  and  when  occasion  came  would  lay  it  down  for 
him   with  gladness.     The  poor  young  man  shed  tears,  and 
crie<3  :    "Oh,  my  dear  brother,  though  you  are  bringing 
destruction  on  your  head,  I  cannot  but  fulfil  your  wishes  ; 
so    explain   your   plan,  and   I   will  do  whatever   you   may 
ordc^r,  albeit  much  against  my  \vill."     Accordingly  we  came 
to  an  agreement,  and   1  disclosed  to  him  the  details  of  my 
scheme,  which  was  certain  to  have  succeeded  without  diffi- 
culty.    When  1  hoped  that  he  was  coming  to  execute  it, 
^*^  crame  and  told  me  that  for  my  own  good  he  meant  to 
disobey  me,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
h«"a»-ti  from  men  close  to  the  I'ope's  person,  who  understood 
^e   real  state  of  my  affairs.     Having  nothing  else  to  rely 
**P<^ri,  1  remained  in  despair  and  misery.      This  passed  on 
the   day  of  Corpus  Domini  1539. 


cxv. 


^H     ■'VfitT  my  conversation  with  the  Greek,  the  whole  day 

I      '*o»-^  away,  and   at   night  there  came  abimdant  provisions 

'rorti  the  kitchen  of  the  Pope  ;   the  Cardinal  Coriiaro  also 

*^rit    good   store  of  viands   from   his   kitchen  ;    and   sJimc 

"^^rids  of  mine  being  present  when    they  arrived,  [  made 

"'^*n  stay  to  supper,  and  enjoyed  their  society,  keeping  my 

I      "%"     in  splints  beneath    the  bed-clothes.      An    hour  after 

^^fehtfall  they  left   me;   and  two  of  my   servants,   having 

nia<jjj  jj,^  comfortable  for  the  night,  went  to  sleep  in  the 

I       ^'^itchambcr.      I   had  a  dog,  black  as  a  mulberry,  one  of 

I       tho^^  liairy  ones,  who  followed  inr  admirably  wFicn  J  went 

^_  ***!*■   shooting,  and  ncaxrlcft  my  side.      During  the  night  he 

^M  '*y   beneath  my  bed,  and  I  had  to  call  out  at  least  three 

^H  *inifs  to  my  servant  to  turn   him   out,  because  he  howled 

^P   **   fearfully.      When  the  servants  entered,  the  dog  flew  at 

^f      ">ein  and  tried  to  bite  them.      They  were  frightened,  and 

^H    bought  he  must  be  mad,  because  he  went  on  howling.     In 

^H    ''^  way  we  passed  the  first  four  hours  of  the  night.     At 
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the  stroke  of  four  the  BargcUo  came  into  my  room  with  a 
band  of  constables.  Then  the  dog  sprang  forth  and  llew 
at  them  with  sucli  fury,  tearing  their  capes  and  hose,  that 
in  their  fright  they  fancied  he  was  mad.  But  the  Bargello. 
like  an  experienced  person,  told  them:  "  It  is  the  nature 
of  good  dogs  to  divine  and  foretell  the  mischance  coming 
on  their  masters.  Two  of  you  take  sticks  and  beat  the  dog 
off;  while  the  others  strap  Beiivenulo  on  this  chair;  then 
carry  him  to  the  place  you  wot  of."  It  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  night  after  Corpus  Domini,  and  about  four  o'clock. 

The  officers  carried  me,  well  shut  up  and  covered,  and 
four  of  them  went  in  front,  making  the  few  passengers  who 
were  still  abroad  get  out  of  the  way.  So  they  bore  me  to 
Torre  di  Nona,  such  is  the  name  of  the  place,  and  put  uic 
in  the  condemned  cell.  1  was  left  upon  a  wretched  mattress 
under  the  care  of  a  guard,  who  kept  all  night  mourning 
over  my  bad  luck,  and  saying  to  me :  "  Alas  I  poor  Ben- 
venuto,  what  have  you  done  to  those  great  folk  ?  "  I  could 
now  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  what  was  going  toha[^>en 
to  me,  partly  by  the  place  in  wliich  I  found  myself,  and 
also  by  what  the  man  had  told  me.'  During  a  portion  of 
tliat  night  1  kepi  racking  my  brains  what  the  cause  could 
be  why  God  tliought  fit  to  try  mc  so,  and  not  b«>ing  able 
to  discover  it,  I  was  violently  agitated  in  my  soul.  The 
guard  did  the  best  he  could  to  comfort  mc  ;  but  I  begged 
him  for  the  love  uf  God  to  stop  talking,  seeing  I  should  be 
belter  able  to  compose  myself  alone  in  quiet  He  promised 
to  do  as  I  asked ;  and  then  I  turned  my  whole  heart  to 
God,  devoutly  entreating  llim  to  deign  to  take  mc  into  His 
kingdom.  I  had,  it  is  true,  murmured  against  my  lot, 
because  it  sct-mcd  to  mc  that,  so  far  as  human  laws  go,  my 
departure  from  the  world  in  this  way  would  be  too  unjust ; 
it  is  true  also  that  I  had  committed  homicides,  but  His  Vicar 
had  called  mc  from  my  native  city  and  pardoned  me  by  the 
authority  he  had  from  Him  and  from  the  laws ;  and  what 

1  Cvtlini  tliou^t  h«  WM  i^inf;  to  b&va  bin  throat  cut.     AnH  tiKlnd  <h* 
TotTC  <li  Kuna  vns  n  sBipidouK  plsKv,  it  being  one  of  tlie  wont  crimiiwl 
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I  had  done  had  all  been  done  in  defence  of  the  body  which 

His     JliUjcsty   had  lent  mc ;  so  1   could  not  admit  that   I 

dneT~vcd  death  according  to  the  dispensation  under  which 

aun     c]i4'ell5  here  ;-''biit  it  seemed    that   what  was  happening 

to  aicr  was  the  same  as  what  happens  to  unlucky  people  in 

the  st.reet,  when  a  stone  falls  from  some  great  height  upon 

tbeiir     head  and  kills  them ;  this  we  sec  clearly  to  be  the 

inflinrnce  of  the  stars ;  not  indeed  that  the  stars  conspire  to 

do  us  good  or  evil,  but  the  effect  results  from  their  conjunc- 

Uooa,   to  which  we  are  subordinated.      At  the  same  time  [ 

know  that  I  am  possessed  of  free-wiii,  and  if  I  could  exert 

theraith  of  a  saint^  I  z.m  sure  that  the  angels  of  heaven 

would  bear  mc  from  this  dungeon  and  relieve  me  of  al!  my 

afflictions  ;  yet  inasmuch  as  God  has  not  deemed  me  worthy 

of  such  miracles,  I  conclude  that  those  celestial  influences 

must   be  wreaking  their  malignity  upon  me.      In   this  long 

^■Mruggle  of  the  soul   I   spent  some   time ;    then   1    found 

urort,  and  fell  presently  asleep. 


CXVI. 

"hen  the  day  dawned,  the  guard  woke  rae  up  aod  said  ; 

^t  unfortunate  but  worthy  man,  you  have  no  more  time 

"*(!**  on  sleeping,  for  one  is  waiting  here  to  give  you  evil 

"^s."     I   answered :    "  The  sooner   I    escape   from   this 

**'tnly  prison,  the  happier  shall    1    be  ;  especially  as  I  am 

'"^  ttsy  soul  is  saved,  and  that  1  am  going  to  an  undeserved 

**'*'h.      Christ,  the  glorious  and    divine,  elects  me   to  the 

<wapaj]y  of  His  disciples  and  friends,  who,  like  Himself, 

****  condemned  to  die  unjustly.      1    too  am  sentenced  to 

***  Unjust  death,  and  I   thank  God  with  humility  for  this 

*8i  of  grace.      Why  docs  not  the  man  come  forward  who 

"•  to  pronounce  my  doom  ?"     The  guard  replied  ;  "  He 

*  too  grieved  for  you,  and  sheds  tears."     Then   I   called 

"*  by  his  name  of  Messer  Benedetto  da  Cagli,'  and  cried  : 

"Come  forward,  Messer  Benedetto,  my  friend,  for  now,  I 

*  will  be  nniemlirTcd  ihai  Bcn«iietlo  da  Cogli  wu  one  of  Cdlini's  three 
im  Uiuini;  hu  Hisi  iinptisocimcnt  in  S.  Ait^elo, 
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am  resolved  and  in  good  frame  of  mind  ;  far  greater  glory 
is  it  for  me  to  die  unjustly  than  if  I  had  deserved  this  fate. 
Come  fo[-ward,  I  beg,  and  let  me  have  a  priest,  in  order 
tliat  1  may  speak  a  couple  of  words  with  him.  I  do  not 
indeed  stand  in  need  of  this,  for  I  have  abeady  tuade  my 
heart's  confession  to  my  Lord  God;  yet  I  should  like  to 
observe  the  ordinances  of  our  Holy  Mother  Churcli ;  for 
though  she  has  done  me  this  abominable  wrung,  I  pardon 
her  with  all  my  soul,-'  So  come,  friend  Messer  Benedetto, 
and  despatch  my  business  before  I  lose  control  over  my 
better  instincts." 

After  1  had  uttered  these  words,  the  worthy  man  told 
the  guard  to  lock  the  door,  because  nothing  could  be  done 
without  his  presence  Me  then  repaired  to  the  house  of 
Signor  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  who  happened  to  be  in  company 
with  the  Duchess  of  whom  1  spoke  above."  Presenting 
himself  before  them  both,  he  spoke  as  follows  :  "  My 
most  illustrious  mistressj  1  entreat  you  for  the  love  of  Cod 
in  tell  the  Pope  that  he  must  send  some  one  else  to 
nouncc  sentence  upon  licnvenuto  and  perform  my  office 
I  renounce  the  task,  and  am  quite  decided  not  to  carry  i^ 
through."  Then,  sighing,  he  departed  with  the  stron 
signs  of  inward  sorrow.  The  Duchess,  who  was  prescD— 
frowned  and  said :  "  So  this  is  the  fine  justice  dealt 
here  in  Rome  by  God's  Vicar !  The  Duke,  my  late  hu 
band,  particularly  esteemed  this  man  for  his  good  quah'ti< 
and  eminent  abilities;  he  was  unwilling  to  let  him  retu 
to  Rome,  and  would  gladly  have  kept  him  close  to  his  o« 
person."  Upon  this  she  retired,  muttering  words  of  i 
digiiation  and  displeasure.  Signor  Pier  Luigi's  wife,  wr 
was  called  Signora  Jcrolima,  betook  herself  to  the  P&j>* 
and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him  in  tlic  prcscn* 
of  several  cardinals.  She  pleaded  my  cause  so  wmK 
Ihnt  she  woke  the  Pope  to  shame;  whereupon  he  sairf  - 
"  I'or  your  sake  we  will  leave  him  quiet;  yet  you  lau^ 
know  that  we  had  no  ill-will  against  him."     lliese  words  i^^ 

'  1'h«  »i(*  o(  Ttzr  L«iri  FuncK  mu  IcTOtuina,  dnvlUci  o(  Luiin 


c  I>ecau5e  oi    tne  cardinals  who  were  arounfl  fiim, 
had  Ibtencd  to  the  eloquence  of  that  bravc-spiritc-d  lady. 

M<!anwhile  1  abode  in  extreme  discomfort,  and  my  heart 
kept  thumping  against  my  ribs-  Not  less  was  the  discom- 
fort of  the  men  appointed  to  discharge  the  evil  business  of 
wy  execution  ;  but  when  the  hour  for  dinner  was  already 
past,  ihey  betook  themselves  to  their  several  affairs,  and 
*"y  meal  was  also  served  me.  This  filled  mc  with  a  gind 
tonishmcnt,  and  I  exclaimed  :  "  For  once  truth  has  been 
iiger  than  the  malice  of  the  star^  !  I  pray  God,  there- 
of^, that,  if  it  be  His  pleasure,  He  will  save  mc  from  this 
fcarTul  peril."  Then  I  fell  to  eating  with  the  same  stout 
heart  for  my  salvation  as  I  had  previously  prepared  for  my 
ptTtlition.  i  dined  well,  and  afterwards  remained  without 
9e«iTjgor  hearing  any  one  until  an  hour  afternightfall.  At 
that  time  the  Bargello  arrived  with  a  large  part  of  his  guard, 
*"*!  tiad  me  replaced  in  the  chair  which  brought  me  on  the 
P*^vious  evening  to  the  prison.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
™*^.  hidding  me  be  under  no  apprehension  ;  and  bade  his 
constables  take  good  care  not  to  strike  against  niy  broken 
'*^»  but  to  treat  me  as  though  I  were  the  apple  of  their 
^yc.  The  men  obeyed,  and  brought  mc  to  the  caslic  whence 
1  ha(i  escaped  ;  then,  when  we  had  mounted  to  the  keep, 
th«y  i^j-j  j^p  g[^y(  yp  j j^  jj  (J y R gc o H  opcnlng  upon  a  little 
c^it  there  is  there. 


CXVII. 

_  '^e  castellan,  meanwhile,  ill  and  afTlicted  as  he  was,  had 
nirosdf  transported  to  my  prison,  and  exclaimed  :  "  You 
**^  that  I  have  recaptured  you  ! "  "  Ye.s"  said  I,  ''  but  you 
*^  that  I  escaped,  as  I  told  you  I  would.  And  if  I  had 
I  aoi  li^en  sold  by  a  Venetian  cardinal,  under  Papal  guarantee, 
lor  the  price  of  a  bishopric,  the  Pope  a.  Roman  and  a  Far- 
'*'*^  (and  both  of  them  have  scratched  with  impious  hands 
wc  Face  of  the  most  sacred  laws),  you  would  not  have  re- 
covercd  me.      But  now  that  they  have  opened  this  vile  way 

™  Scaling,  do  you  the  worst  you  can  iu  your  turn ;   I  care 
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for  nothing  in  the  world."  The  wretched  man  began  shout- 
ing at  thf  top  of  his  voice:  "Ah,  woe  is  me  1  woe  is  me! 
It  is  all  the  same  to  this  fellow  whether  he  lives  or  dies, 
and  hchold,  he  is  more  fiery  than  when  he  was  in  health. 
Put  him  down  there  below  the  garden,  and  do  not  speak  to 
mc  of  him  again,  for  he  is  the  destined  cause  of  mj'  death." 

So  I  was  taken  into  a  gloomy  dungeon  below  the  level 
of  a  garden,  which  swfim  with  water,  and  was  full  of  big 
spi<lcrs  and  many  venomous  worms.  They  flung  me  a 
wreich<rd  mattress  of  coarse  hemp,  gave  me  no  supper,  and 
locked  four  doors  upon  me.  In  that  condition  I  abode 
until  the  nineteenth  hour  of  the  following  day.  Then  I 
received  food,  and  I  requested  my  jailors  to  give  me  some 
of  my  books  to  read.  None  of  them  spoke  a  word,  but 
they  referred  my  prayer  to  the  unfortunate  castellan,  who 
had  made  inquiries  concerning  what  I  said.  Next  morning 
they  brought  mc  an  Italian  Bible  which  belonged  to  mc. 
and  a  copy  of  the  Chronicles  of  Giovanni  VillanL'  When 
I  asked  for  certain  other  of  my  books,  I  was  told  that 
1  could  have  no  more,  and  that  I  had  got  too  many 
already. 

Thus,  then,  I  continued  to  exist  in  misery  upon  thai 
rotten  matCrcss,  which  in  three  clay.<i  soaked  up  water  h'ke 
a  sponge,     I  could  hardly  stir  because  of  my  broken  1^: 
and  when  I  had  to  get  out  of  bed  to  obey  a  call  of  nature, 
I  crawled  on  al!   fours  with  extreme  distress,  in  order  noi 
to  foul  the  place  I  slept  in.      For  one  hour  and  a  half  eaci 
day  1  got  a  little  glimmering  of  light,  which  penetrated  thai 
unhappy  cavern  through  a  very  narrow  aperture.    Only 
so  short  a  space  of  time  could  I  read  ;  the  rest  of  the  da. 
and  night  I   abode  in  darkness,  enduring  my  lot,  nor  ev 
without  meditations  upon  God  and  on  our  human  frailty^  — 
I  thought  it  certain   that  a  few  more  days  would   put  a«r"^ 
end  to  my  unlucky  life  in  that  sad  place  and  in  that  mUec~ — 
able  manner.      Nevertheless,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  coo»  — 
fortcd  my  soul  by  calling  to  mind  how  much  more  painful   »c 

>  Tills  Rientioti  at  an  Italian  Bible  iltowi  that  ure  in  itill  in  Utc  ^jr*  Ufui^ 
the  Council  of  Trenb 


would  have  been,  on  passing  from  this  life,  to  have  suffered 
(hat  unimaginable  horror  of  the  hangman's  knife.  Now, 
being  a«  I  was,  I  should  depart  with  tlie  anodyne  of  sleepi- 
ness, which  robbed  death  of  half  its  foriuer  tciTors.  Little 
by  little  I  felt  my  vital  forces  waning,  until  at  last  my 
vigorous  temperament  bad  become  adapted  to  that  pur- 
figt^r-j.  When  J_  felt  it  quj^te  ^£cliniali»ed,,  I.res^ved  to 
put  up  ii-ith  all  those  indescribable  discomforts  so  long  as 
y  held  Qut  '      ^ 

CXVIII. 

I   began  the  Bible  from  the  commencement,  reading  and 

reflecting  on   it  so  devoutly,  and    finding  in   it  such  deep 

*'^^*sures  of  delight,  that,  if  I  had  been  able,  I  should  have 

^one  naught  else  but  study  it.      However,  light  was  want- 

'"K  *     and  the  thought  of  all  my  troubles  kept  recurring  and 

gna^viag    at    mc   in    the  darkness,    until    I   often   made  my 

'"ind  up  to  put  an  end  somehow  to  my  own  life.     They 

*^**   not  allow  me  a  knife,  however,  and  so  It  was  no  easy 

™^*ter  to  commit  suicide.      Once,  notwithstanding.  I   took 

*'**^    propped  a  wooden  pole  I  found  there,  in  position  like 

f  '''^p.     I  meant  to  make  it  topple  over  on  my  head,  and 

*    ^'ould  certainly  have  dashed  my  brains  out;  but  when 

^^<J  arranged  the  whole  machine,  and  was  approaching  to 

P^*   it  in  motion,  just  at  the  moment  of  my  setting  my  hand 

"•    I  was  sejzed  by  an  invisible  power  and  flung  four 

|-y- *tslroni  the  spot,  in  such  a  terror  that  1  lay  half  dcad_ 

*?  that  I  remained  from  dawn  until  the  nineteenth  hour, 

^n,  ihcy  brought  my  food.    The  jailors  must  have  visited 

y  Cell  several  times  without  my  taking  notice  of  them  ; 

■^bcn  at  last  I  heard  them.  Captain  Sandrino  Monaldi' 

^  entered,  and  I  heard  him  saying :  "Ah,  unhappy  man  I 

^*^ld  the  end  to  which  so  rare  a  genius    has  come!" 

,^uscd  by  these  words,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  caught 

*'Rht  of  priests  with  long  gowns  on  their  backs,  who  were 

*^ying :  "  Oh,  you  told  us  he  was  dead  I  "     Bozza  replied  : 


^^ 


A  Flonnl'me,  boDubeil  m  IJ30  foi  Iiaritij^  been  in  viui  A][vntt  the 


a6fl 
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"Dead  I  found  him,  and  therefore  I  told  you  so."  Then 
they  lifted  me  from  where  I  lay,  and  after  shaking  iip  the 
mattress,  which  was  now  as  soppy  as  a  dish  of  maccaroni, 
they  flung  it  outside  the  dungeon.  The  castellan,  when 
these  things  were  reported  to  him,  sent  me  another  mat- 
tress. Thereafter,  when  I  searched  my  memory  to  find 
what  could  have  diverted  me  from  tliat^cslnr^f  suicide,  J 
carae  TS  the  conclusion  that  it  mnst  have  been  some  power 
divine  and  my  good  g:ujtrdian  angct 


CXIX. 

During  the  following  night  there  appeared  to  me  in 
dream*  a  marvellous  being  in  the  form  of  a  most  lovely 
youth,  who  cried,  as  though  he  wanted  to  reprove  me  : 
"  Knowe&t  thou  wlio  lent  thee  that  body,  which  thou 
wouldst  have  spoiled  before  its  time  ? "  I  seemed  to 
answer  that  I  recognised  all  things  pertaining  to  me  as 
gifts  from  the  God  of  nature.  "  So,  then,"  he  said,  "  thou 
hast  contempt  for  His  handiwork,  through  this  thy  will  to 
spoil  it  ?  Commit  thyself  untu  His  guidance,  and  lose  not 
hope  in  Elis  great  goodness!"  Much  more  he  added,  in 
words  of  marvellous  efficacy,  the  thousandth  part  of  which 
I  cannot  now  remember. 

]  began  to  consider  that  the  angcl  of  my  vision  spoke 
the  truth.  So  I  cast  my  eyes  around  the  prison,  and  saw 
some  scraps  of  rotten  brick,  with  the  fragments  of  which, 
rubbing  one  against  the  other,  I  composed  a  paste.  Then. 
creeping  on  all  fours,  as  I  was  compelled  to  go,  I  crawled 
up  to  an  angle  of  my  dungeon  door,  and  gnawed  a  splinter 
from  it  with  my  teeth.  Having  achieved  this  feat,  I  w.iitcd 
till  the  light  came  on  my  prison  ;  that  was  from  the  hour 
of  twenty  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  and  a  half.  When  it 
arrived,  I  began  to  write,  the  best  I  could,  on  some  blank 
pages  in  my  Bible,  and  rebuked  the  regents  of  my  intel- 
lectual self  for  being  too  impatient  to  endure  this  life  ;  they 
replied  to  my  body  with  excuses  drawn  from  all  that  tfacy 
had  suffered ;  and   the  body  gave  them  hope   of  better 
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fortune.  To  this  effect,  then,  by  way  of  dialogue,  1  wrote 
as  follows : — 

Benvenuto  in  the  body. 

Afflicted  regents  of  my  soul ! 

Ah,  cruel  ye  I  have  ye  such  hate  of  life  ? 

The  Spirits  of  his  soul. 

If  Heaven  against  you  roll. 

Who  stands  for  us  ?  who  saves  us  in  the  strife  ? 
Let  us,  O  let  us  go  toward  better  life  ! 

Benvenuto. 

Nay,  go  not  yet  awhile  I 

Ye  shall  be  happier  and  lighter  far — 

Heaven  gives  this  hope — than  ye  were  ever  yet ! 

The  spirits. 

We  will  remain  some  tittle  while, 

If  only  by  great  God  you  promised  are 
Such  grace  that  no  worse  woes  on  us  be  set. 

After  this  I  recovered  strength  ;  and  when  I  had  heartened 
up  myself,  I  rniitipiifH  xefldipg  '"  iil&  ^l^'^j  and  my  eyes 
became  so  used  to  that  darkness  that  I^could  now  read  for 
three  hours  instead  of  the  bare  hour  and  a  half  1  was  able 
to  employ  beforer  - 

With  profound  astonishment  I  dwelt  upon  the  force  of 
God's  Spirit  in  those  men  of  great  simplicity,  who  believed 
so  fervently  that  He  would  bring  all  their  heart's  desire  to 
pass.  I  then  proceeded  to  reckon  in  my  own  case  too  on 
God's  assistance,  both  because  of  His  divine  power  and 
mercy,  and  aiso  because  of  my  own  innocence ;  and  at  all 
hours,  sometimes  in  prayer  and  sometimes  in  communion 
with  God,  1  abode  in  those  high  thoughts  of  Him.  There 
flowed  into  my  soul  so  powerful  a  delight  from  these  re- 
flections upon  God,  that  1  took  no  further  thought  for  all 
the  anguish  I  had  suffered,  but  rather  spent  the  day  in 
singing  psalms  and  divers  other  compositions  on  the  theme 
of  His  divinity. '        \  ■ 

I  was  greatly  troubled,  however,  by  one  particular 
annoyance  :  my  nails  had  grown  so  long  that  I  could  not 
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touch  my  body  without  wounding  it;  I  could  not  dress 
myself  but  what  they  turned  inside  or  out,  to  my  great 
torment.  Moreover,  my  teeth  began  to  perish  in  my 
mouth.  I  became  aware  of  this  because  the  dead  teeth 
being  pushed  out  by  the  living  ones,  my  gums  were 
gradually  perforated,  and  the  points  of  the  roots  pierced 
through  the  tops  of  their  cases.  When  !  was  aware  of  this, 
I  used  to  pull  one  out,  as  though  it  were  a  weapon  from  a 
ficabbard,  without  any  pain  or  loss  of  blood.  Very  manj 
of  them  did  I  lose  in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  I  accommo- 
dated myself  to  these  new  troubles  also ;  at  times  I  sang, 
at  times  I  prayed,  and  at  times  I  wrote  by  means  of  the 
paste  of  brick-dust  I  have  described  above.  At  this  lime 
1  began  composing  a  Capitolo  in  praise  of  my  prison, 
relating  in  it  all  the  accidents  which  had  befallen  me.' 
This  poem  1  mean  to  insert  in  its  proper  place. 

cxx. 

The  good  castellan  used  frequently  to  send  messengers 
to  find  out  secretly  what  I  was  doing.  So  it  happened  on 
the  last  day  of  July  that  I  was  rejoicing  greatly  by  myself 
alone  while  I  bethought  me  of  the  festival  they  keep  in 
Rome  upon  the  1st  of  August ;  and  I  was  saying  to  myself: 
"In  former  years  I  kept  the  feast  among  the  pleasures 
and  the  frailties  of  the  world  ;  this  year  1  shall  keep  it  in 
communion  with  God.  Oh,  how  far  more  happy  am  1  thus 
than  1  was  then  1 "  The  persons  who  ticard  mc  speak  these 
words  reported  them  to  the  castellan.  He  was  greatly 
annoyed,  and  exclaimed  ;  "  Ah,  Godl  that  fcjloMLliycs  and 
triumphs  in  his  infinite  distress,  while  1  lack  all  thiny-tln 
the  midst  of  comfort,  aii (Tarn  dying  only  on  account  of  him  t 
fliiiK  him  into  that  deepest  of  the  subter— 


Go  quickly,  and  fling 


1  Capitolo  is  the  techtiiml  Dame  Tor  a  copy  of  vctkb  in  ttna  Hma  vitm- 
chosen  ibcm«.     Poems  of  tliis  kind,  mostly  burlcsqoe  or  satirical,  mtn  wiry 
liopitlar  in  CcUrni'»  .iy«.     They  used  to  be  wriiien  on  trifliog  or  obstnie  mto- 
j«cts  in  a  mock-heroic  xiylc,     Bcmi  Etftmped  ihe  churacter  o(  bi^  wt  op*** 
the  fpedei,  which  hod  Jong  been  in  iite  smong  the  unlettered  vatgar.    Stf 
for  fiirtiict  patticulart  Syraoiid*'  A'enaiaatut  ii  Italy,  »ol.  v.  chap.  »». 


mean  dungeons  where  the  preacher  Foiano  was  starved  to 
ticath.^  Perhaps  when  lie  tinds  Jiiiuself  in  such  ill  plight 
he  iviW  begin  to  droop  his  crest." 

Oflptaiii  Sandrino  Monaldi  came  at  once  into  my  prison 

with   about  twenty  of  the  castellan's  servants.      They  found 

nie  on  my  knees;  and  I  did  not  turn  at  their  approach,  but 

went  on  paying  my  orisons   before   a  God  the  Father,  sur- 

roiijidftl  with  angelSj  and   a  Christ   arising  victorious   from 

^'•c  grave,  which  1  had  sketched  upon  the  wall  with  a  little 

piece-  of  charcoal  I  had  found  covered  up  with  earth.     This 

was  after  I  had  lain  four  months  upon  my  back  in  bed  with 

*"y  leg  broken,  and  had  so  often  dreamed  that  angels  came 

"fid  ministered  to  me,  that  at  the  end  of  those  four  monthg 

*"<^    limb  became  as  sound  as  though    it  never  had  been 

fractured.     So  then  these  feltows  entered,  all  in  armour,  as 

'•^^^'ful  of  me  a&  though  I  were  a  poison-breathing  dragon. 

'fie  captain  spoke  as  follows  :  "  You  must  be  aware  that 

"**re  are  many  of  us  here,  and  our  entrance  has  made  a 

tumult  in  this  place,  yet  you  do  not  turn  round,"     When  I 

"Card  these  words,  1  was  well  abie  to  conceive  what  greater 

"**""!  might  happen  to  me  ;  but  being  used  and  hardened  to 

[Q»sfortunc,  I  said  to  them  :   "  Unto  this  God  who  supports 

""*•  to  Him  in  heaven  I  have  turned  my  soul,  my  contcm- 

p^tion,  and  all  my  vital  spirits ;  to  you  1  have  turned  pre- 

*^**^y  what  belongs  to  you.     What  there  is  of  good  in  me, 

you  arc  not  worthy  to  behold,  nor  can  you  touch  it.      Do 

"^^n  to  that  which  is  under  your  control  all  the  evil  you 

^^  *blc."     The  captain,  in  some  alarm,  and  not  knowing 

"hat  I  might  he  on  the  point  of  doing,  said  to  four  of  his 

tallest  fellows  :  "  Put  all  your  arms  aside."     When  they  had 

^^^  so,  be  added  :  "  Now  upon   the  instant  leap  on  him. 

*oa  Secure  him  well.     Ilo  you  think  he  is  the  devil,  that  so 

""^^yofus  should  be  afraid  of  him?     Hold  him  tight  now, 

"^*  he  may  not  escape  you."     Seized  by  them  with  force 

.  •nBcBcdeito  d*  Foisno  had  incurred  ilic  wiaih  or  I'opf  Clement  VII. 
^jP*'*thin£  agaiiut  ihe  Medici  in  Florcncf.  lie  was  sent  lo  Rome  and  im- 
PjJ^'Md  in  a  aoiiome  ilunj^coa  of  -S.  Angelo  in  ihc  yc«  1530,  wtiere  Clemctil 
T?*'^'"'  periiii  miieraWy  hjr  diitiini:itung  his  food  and  water  dail}' liLE  he 
**■    S«e  Vfttchi'i  Hctt-ra  Fiartnlina,  ]iU  xii,  cliap.  4. 
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and  roughly  handled,  and  anticipating  something  far  worse 
than  what  afterwards  happened,  1  lifted  my  eyes  to  ChrL<tt 
and  said  :  "  Ob,  just  God,  Thou  paidcst  all  our  debts  upon 
that  high-raised  croas  of  Thine;  wherefore  then  must  my 
innocence  be  made  to  pay  the  debts  of  whom  I  do  not  even 
know?  Nevertheless,  Thy  will  be  done."  Meanwhile  the 
men  were  carrying  me  away  with  a  great  lighted  torch  ; 
and  1  thought  tliat  they  were  about  to  thraw  mc  down  the 
oubliette  of  Sammabo.  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  fear- 
ful place  which  had  swallowed  many  men  alive ;  for  when 
they  arc  cast  into  it,  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit 
in  the  foundations  of  the  casLte.  This  did  not,  however, 
happen  to  me ;  wherefore  I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  very- 
good  bargain  when  tliey  placed  me  in  that  hideous  dungeon^ 
I  have  spoken  of,  where  Fra  Fciaito  died  of  hunger,  and 
left  me  there  without  doing  me  further  injury. 

When  I  was  alone,  1  began  to  sing  a  De  pro/ttndis  clamatt',  ^ 
a  Miserere,  and  In  fc  Domhic  sfirravi.  During  the  whdc 
that  first  (lay  of  August  1  ki^pt  festival  with  God,  my  heart' 
rejoicing  ever  in  the  strength  of  hope  and  faith.  On  the 
second  day  they  drew  me  from  that  hole,  and  took  me  back 
again  to  the  prison  where  I  had  drawn  those  representa- 
tions of  God.  On  arriving  there,  the  sight  of  them  filled 
me  with  such  sweetness  and  such  gladness  that  I  wept 
abundantly.  On  ever\'  day  that  followed,  the  castellan  sent 
to  know  what  I  was  doing  and  saying.  The  Pope,  who 
had  heard  the  whole  history  (and  I  must  add  that  the 
doctors  had  already  given  the  castellan  cr\i'er),  spoke  as 
follows :  "  Before  my  castellan  dies  I  \vill  let  him  put  that 
Benvenuto  to  death  in  any  way  be  likes,  for  he  is  the  cause 
of  his  death,  and  so  the  good  man  shall  not  die  unrevenged." 
On  hearing  these  words  from  the  mouth  of  Duke  Pier  Luigt, 
the  castellan  replied :  "  So,  then,  the  Pope  has  given  me 
Benvenuto,  and  wishes  me  to  take  my  vengeance  on  him  ? 
Dismiss  the  matter  from  your  mind,  and  leave  me  to  act." 
If  the  heart  of  the  Pope  was  ill-disposed  against  mc,  that 
of  the  castellan  was  now  at  the  commencement  savage 
and  cruel  in  the  extreme.     At  this  juncture  the  invisible 
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being  who  hnri  diverted  mc  from  my  intention  of  suicide, 
came  to  me,  being  still  invisible,  but  wnth  a  dear  voice, 
and  shook  me,  and  made  mc  rise,  and  said  to  mc:  "Ah 
Tr\c\  my  Bcnvenuto,  quick,  quick,  betake  thysclT  to  God 
with  thy  accustomed  prayers,  and  crj'  "^^f  loudly,  loudly  ! " 
In  a  sudden  consternation  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  recited 
several  of  my  prayers  in  a  loud  voice ;  after  this  I  said  Qui 
habitat  iti  adjutorio ;  then  I  communed  a  space  with  God  ; 
and  in  an  instant  tlie  same  clear  and  open  voice  said  to 
me :  "  Go  to  rest,  and  ha\-e  no  further  fear  I  "  The  mean- 
ing of  this  was,  that  the  castellan,  after  giving  the  most 
cruel  orders  for  my  deaths  suddenly  countermanded  them, 
and  said  :  "  Is  not  this  Benvcnuto  the  man  whom  I  have  so 
warmly  defended,  whom  I  know  of  a  surety  to  be  innocent, 
and  who  has  been  so  greatly  wronged  j^  Oh,  how  will 
God  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  sins  if  I  do  not  pardon 
tliose  who  have  done  me  the  greatest  injuries  ?  Oh,  why 
should  I  injure  a  man  butli  woithy  and  iiniocent,  who  has 
only  done  me  services  and  honour?  Go  to!  instead  of 
killing  him,  I  give  him  life  and  liberty:  and  in  my  will  I'll 
have  it  wTitten  that  none  shall  demand  of  him  the  heavy 
debt  for  his  expenses  here  which  he  would  cisewrsc  have 
to  pay."     This  the  Pope  heard,  and  took  it  very  ill  indeed. 


CXXI. 

I  meanwhile  continued  to  pray  as  usual,  and  to  write 
my  Capitolo,  and  every  night  I  was  visited  with  the 
gladdest  and  most  pleasant  dreams  that  could  he  possibly 
imagined.  It  seemed  to  mc  while  dreaming  that  1  was 
always  in  the  visible  company  of  that  being  whose  voice 
and  touch,  while  he  was  still  invisible,  I  had  so  often  felt- 
To  him  I  made  but  one  request,  and  this  I  urged  most 
earnestly,  namely,  that  he  would  bring  mc  where  I  conld 
behold  the  sun.  I  told  him  that  this  was  the  ."iolc  desire 
1  liad,  and  that  if  I  could  but  sec  the  sun  once  only,  I 
should  die  contented.  All  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
of  my  prison  had  become,  as  it  were,  to  me  friendly  and 
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companionable;  not  one  of  them  gave  me  annoyance. 
Nevertheless,  ]  ought  to  say  that  the  castellan's  parasites, 
who  were  "wditing  for  him  to  hang  me  from  the  battlement 
whence  I  had  made  my  escape,  when  they  saw  that  he  had 
changwi  his  mind  to  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  previously 
threatened,  were  unable  to  endure  the  disappointment 
Accordingly,  they  kept  conliniially  trying  to  inspire  me 
with  the  fear  of  imminent  death  by  means  of  various  terri- 
fying hints.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  had  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  troubles  of  this  sort  that  I  was  in- 
capable of  fear,  and  nothing  any  longer  could  disturb  me  ; 
only  I  had  that  one  great  longing  to  behold  the  sphere  of 
the  sun,  if  only  in  a  dream. 

Thus  then,  while  I  spent  many  hours  a  day  in  prayer 
with  deep  emotion  of  the  spirit  toward  Christ,  I  used 
always  to  say  :  "  Ah,  very  Son  of  God  !  I  pray  Thee  by  Thyj 
birth,  by  Thy  death  upon  the  cross,  and  by  Thy  glorious 
resurrection,  that  Thou  wilt  deign  to  let  me  see  the  sim,  if 
not  othenvise,  at  least  in  dreams.  But  if  Tliou  wilt  grant 
me  to  behold  it  with  these  mortal  eyes  of  mine,  I  engage 
myself  to  come  and  visit  Thee  at  Thy  holy  sepulchre." 
This  vow  and  these  my  greatest  prayers  to  God  I  made 
upon  the  2nd  of  October  in  the  year  1539>  Upon  the 
following  morning,  which  was  the  3rd  of  October,  I  woke 
at  daybreak,  perhaps  an  hour  before  the  nstng  of  the  sun. 
Dragging  myself  from  the  miserable  lair  in  which  I  lay,  I 
put  some  clothes  on,  for  it  had  begun  to  be  cold ;  then  I 
prayed  more  devoutly  than  ever  1  had  done  in  the  past, 
fervently  imploring  Christ  that  He  would  at  least  grant  me 
the  favour  of  knowing  by  divine  inspiration  what  sin  I  w: 
so  sorely  expiating  ;  and  since  Mis  Divine  Majesty  had  not 
deemed  me  worthy  of  beholding  the  sun  even  in  a  dream,  1 
besought  Him  to  let  me  know  the  cause  of  roy  punishment. 


CXXII. 

I   had   barely  uttered   these  words,  when   that  invieibh 
being,  like  a  whirlwind,  caught  me  up  and  bore  roe  away^ 
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mto  a  large  room,  where  he  made  himself  visible  to  my 
eyes  in  human  form,  appearing  like  a  young  ni-in  whose 
beard  is  just  growing,  with  a  face  of  indescribable  beauty,  but 
austere,  not  wanton.  He  bade  me  look  around  the  room, 
and  said  :  "  The  crowd  of  men  thou  secst  In  thU  place  are 
all  those  who  up  to  this  day  have  been  born  and  afterwards 
have  died  upon  the  earth."  Thereupon  I  asked  him  why 
he  brought  me  hither,  and  he  answered ;  "  Come  with  me 
and  thou  shalt  soon  behold."  In  my  hand  I  had  a  poniard. 
and  upon  my  back  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  no  he  led  mc  through 
that  vast  hall,  pointing  out  the  people  who  were  walking 
by  innumerable  thousands  up  and  down,  this  way  and 
that  He  led  mc  onward,  and  went  forth  in  front  of  me 
through  a  little  low  door  into  a  place  which  looked  like  a 
narrow  street;  and  when  he  drew  me  after  him  into  the 
street,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  hall,  behold  I  was  dis- 
armed and  clothed  in  a  white  shirt,  witii  nothing  on  my 
bead,  and  t  was  walking  on  the  right  hand  of  my  conijianion. 
Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  1  was  seized  with  wonder, 
because  I  did  not  recognise  the  street;  and  when  1  lifted 
my  eyes,  I  discerned  that  the  splendour  of  the  sun  was 
striking  on  a  wall,  as  it  were  a  house-front,  just  above  my 
head.  Then  I  said  :  "  Oh,  my  friend !  what  must  I  do  in 
order  to  he  able  to  ascend  so  high  that  I  may  gaze  upon 
the  sphere  of  the  sun  himself?"  Mc  pointed  out  some 
huge  stairs  which  were  on  my  right  hand,  and  said  to  me : 
**Go  up  thither  by  thyself."  Quitting  his  side,  I  ascended 
the  stairs  backwards,  and  gradually  began  to  come  within 
the  region  of  the  sunlight.  Then  1  hastened  my  steps, 
and  went  on,  always  walking  backwards  as  1  have  described, 
until  I  discovered  the  whole  sphere  of  the  sun.  The 
strength  of  his  rays,  as  is  their  wont,  first  made  me  close 
my  eyes;  but  becoming  aware  of  my  misdoing,  I  ojwncd 
them  wide,  and  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  sun,  exclaimed  : 
"  Oh,  my  sun,  for  whom  I  have  so  passionately  yearned  I 
Albeit  your  rays  may  blind  mc,  ]  do  not  wish  to  look  on 
anything  again  but  this  I  "  So  I  stayed  awhile  with  my 
eyes   fixed   slcadil)'    on    him ;  and   after  a    brief  space   I 
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beheld  in  one  moment  the  whole  might  of  those  great 
burning  rays  fling  themselves  upon  the  left  side  of  the  sun  ; 
so  that  the  orb  remained  quite  clear  without  its  rays,  and  I 
was  able  to  contemplate  it  with  vast  delight.  It  seemed 
to  me  something  marvellous  that  the  rays  should  be  removed 
in  that  manner.  Then  I  reflected  what  divine  grace  it  was 
which  God  had  granted  me  that  morning,  and  cried  aloud  : 
"  Oh,  wonderful  Thy  power !  oh,  glorious  Thy  virtue ! 
How  far  greater  is  the  grace  which  Thou  art  granting  rae 
than  that  which  I  expected ! "  The  sun  without  his  rays 
appeared  to  rae  to  be  a  bath  of  the  purest  molten  gold, 
neither  more  nor  less.  While  I  stood  ccutcmplating  this 
wondrous  thing,  I  noticed  that  the  middle  of  the  sphere 
began  to  swell,  and  the  swollen  surface  grew,  and  suddenly 
a  Christ  upon  the  cross  formed  itself  out  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  sun.  He  bore  the  aspect  of  divine  benignity, 
with  such  fair  grace  that  the  luiud  of  man  could  not  conceive 
the  thousandth  part  of  it  ;  and  while  1  gazed  in  ecstasy,  I 
shouted  :  "  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  !  O  God  !  O  clemency 
Divine!  O  immeasurable  Goodness!  what  is  it  Thou  hast 
deigned  this  day  to  show  mc !  "  While  I  was  gazing  and 
exclaiming  thus,  the  Christ  moved  toward  that  part  where 
his  rays  were  settled,  and  the  middle  of  the  sun  once  more 
bulged  out  as  it  had  done  before ;  the  boss  expanded,  and 
suddenly  transformed  itself  into  the  shape  of  a  most  beauti- 
ful Madonna,  who  appeared  to  be  sitting  enthroned  on  high, 
holding  her  child  in  her  arms  with  an  attitude  of  the  greatest 
charm  and  a  smile  upon  her  face.  On  each  side  of  her 
was  an  angel,  whose  beauty  far  surpasses  man's  imagina- 
tion. I  also  saw  within  the  rondure  of  the  sun,  upon  the 
right  hand,  a  figure  robed  like  a  priest ;  this  turned  its  back 
to  mc,  and  kept  its  face  directed  to  the  Madonna  and  the 
Christ.  All  these  things  I  beheld,  actual,  clear,  and  vivid, 
and  kept  returning  thanks  to  the  glory  of  God  as  loud  as 
I  was  able.  The  marvellous  apparition  remained  before 
me  little  more  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  it  dis- 
solved,  and  1  was  carried  back  to  my  dark  lait;. 

i  began  at  once  to  shout  aloud :  "  The  virtue  of  God  hatb 
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rfeigned  to  show  me  all  His  glory,  the  which  perchance  no 

mortal  eye  hath  ever  seen  before.     Therefore  I  know  surely 

*ftat   I  am  free  and  fortunate  and  in  the  grace  of  God;  but 

jou    miscreants  shall  be  miscreants  still,  accursed,  and  in 

*iie   vrrath  of  God.      Mark  this,  for  1   am  certain  of  it,  that 

On   the  day  of  All  Saints,  the  day  upon  which   I  was  bom 

>n    I  goo,  on  tlic  first  of  November,  at  four  hours  after  night- 

'ail,    on  that  day  which  is  coming  you  will  be  forced  to  lead 

'^c    rrom  this  gloomy  dungeon  ;  less  than  this  you  will  not 

"^   ab!e  to  do,  because  I  have  seen  it  with  these  eyes  of 

''^ine  and  in  that  llirone  of  God.     The  priest  who  kept  his 

'^cc    turned  to  God  and  his  back  to  me,  that  priest  was 

^-    F*cter,  pleading  my  cause,  for  the  shame  he  felt  that  such 

<>ial    wrongs  should  be  done  to  Christians  in  his  own  house. 

»ou   may  go  and  tell  it  to  whom  you  like;  for  none  on 

^**^Ii  has  the  power  to  do  me  harm  henceforward  ;  and  tell 

"•at    igrd  who  keeps  mc  here,  that  if  he  will  give  me  wajt  or 

'**I>^  and  the  means  of  portraying  this  glory  of  God  which 

'■^^    revealed  to  mc,  most  assuredly  shall  I  convince  him  oi 

^^t    which  now  perhaps  he  holds  in  doubt," 
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*^hc  physicians  gave  the  castellan  no  hope  of  his  recovery, 

"    ^  lie  remained  with  a  clear  intellect,  and  the  humours  which 

*^^^  to  afflict  him    every  year   had    passed  away.      He  dc- 

***^d  himself  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  soul,  and  his  con- 

^•■^tice  seemed  to  smite  him,  because  he   fcli  that  I  had 

^Ocrcd  and  was   suffering  a  grievous  wrong.      The  Pope 

'^^cived  information  from  him  of  the  extraordinary  things 

/'*"ich  I  related  ;  in  answer  to  which  his  Holiness  sent  word 

''~*^-as  one  who  had  no  faith  either  in  God  or  aught  beside — 

^W  1  was  mad,  and  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  mend  his 

•itahh.     When  the  castellan  received  this  niessayc,  he  sent 

to  cheer  me  up,  and  furnished  me  with  writing  materials 

^d  wax,  and  certain  Httlc  wooden  instruments  employed  in 

Working  wax,  adding  many  words  of  courtesy,  which  were 

reported  by  one  of  liis  servants  who  bore  mc  good-wlIL    This 
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man  was  totally  the  opposite  of  that  rascally  gang  who  had 
wished  to  see  me  hanged.  I  took  the  paper  and  the  wax, 
and  began  to  work  ;  and  while  1  was  working   I  wrote  the 

following  sonnet  addressed  to  llie  castellan  : — 

"  If  I,  my  IorI,  coiiUl  sliow  to  you  the  truth, 
Of  tbat  Eternal  Ught  to  me  by  Heaven 
lo  this  low  life  revcal«d,  you  »un;  had  given 
More  heed  to  mine  than  to  a  monarch's  sooth. 

Ah  !  could  ihe  Pastor  of  Christ's  flock  in  ruih 

Bcticvc  how  God  this  soul  with  sight  hath  shriven 
Of  glory  unto  which  no  wight  hath  striven 
Ere  he  escaped  earth's  cave  of  care  uncouth  ; 

The  gates  of  Justice,  holy  and  austere, 

Would  roll  asunder,  and  rude  impious  Raje 

Fnll  chained  with  shrieks  that  should  assail  the  skies. 

Had  [  but  light,  ah  mc  !  my  art  should  rear 
A  monument  of  Heaven's  hi;;;h  equipage  ! 
Nor  should  my  misery  bear  so  ^rim  a  guise." 

CXXIV. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  sen'ant  of  the  castellan 
who  was  my  friend  brought  me  roy  food,  I  gave  him  this 
sonnet  copied  out  in  writing.  Without  informing  the  other 
ill-disposed  servants  who  were  my  enemies,  he  handed  it  to 
the  castellan.  At  that  time  this  worthy  man  would  gladl3r 
have  granted  me  my  liberty,  because  he  fancied  that  the 
great  wrong  done  to  me  was  a  main  cause  of  his  death.  He 
took  the  sonnet,  and  having  read  it  more  than  once,  ex- 
claimed:  "These  arc  neither  the  words  nor  the  thoughts 
of  a  madman,  but  rather  of  a  sound  and  worthy  fellow." 
Without  delay  he  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  it  to  the 
Pope,  and  place  it  in  his  own  hands,  adding  a  request  fur 
my  deliverance. 

While  the  secretary  was  on  his  way  with  my  sonnet 
tlie  Pope,  tlie  castellan  sent  me  lights  for  day  and  night, 
t<^ether  with  all  the  conveniences  one  could  wish  fur  in  that 
place.  The  result  of  tins  was  tliat  I  began  to  recm'cr  from  my 
physical  depression,  which  had  reached  a  very  serious  degree. 
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The  Pope  rend  the  sonnet  several  times.      Then  he  sent 

word  to  the  castellan    that   he  meant   presently  to  do  what 

'urould  be  pleasing  to  him.     Certainly  the  Pope  had  no  un- 

wrillingncss  to  release  me  then  ;   but  Signer  Pier  Luigi,  his 

,»on,   as  it  were  in  the  Pope's  ijespite,  kept  me  there  by  force. 

1~he  death  of  the  eastellan  was  drawing  near  ;  and  while 

T    ^vas  engaged  in  drawing  and  modelling  that  miracle  which 

I    had  seen,  upon   the  morning  of  AH   Saints'  day  he  sent 

hw    nephew,  Piero  Ugolini,  to  show  me  certain  jewels.     No 

aooncr  had  1  set  eyes  on  them   than  I  exclaimed;  "This 

**     t.hic  countersign  of  my  deliverance!"     Then  the  young 

'Qaxiy  who  was  not  a  person  of  much  intelligence,  began  to 

I      *»y  :   "  Never  think  of  that,  Benvenuto ! "    I  replied  :   "Take 

youj7  gems  away,  for  I  am  so  treated  here  that  I  have  no 

''BHt  to  see  by  except  what  this  murky  cavern  gives,  and 

I      *"at,    is  not  enough  to  test  the  quality  of  precious  stones. 

**^*,   as  regards  ray  deliverance  from  this  dungeon,  the  day 

'^'■"11    not  end  before  you  come  to  fetch  me  out.      U  shall  and 

*^^st  be  so,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  it"     The 

'^^^'^   departed,  and  had  nic  locked  in  ;  but  after  he  had  rc- 

I      ^*iricd  away  two  hours  by  the  clock,  he  returned  without 

^*"***tfd  men,  bringing  only  a  couple  of  lads  to  assist  my 

^^'^'ernents ;  so  after  this  fashion  he  conducted  me  to  the 

■P^dous  rooms  which   I   had  previously  occupied  (that  is 

*3v,  in   1538),  where  I  obtained  all  the  conveniences  I 

^^>«^cd  for. 

^"  j^  ■^flcr  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,   the  castellan,  who  now 
"*licved  that   I  was  at   large  and  free,  succumbed  to  his 


di 


®^H5c  and  departed   this  life.      In  his  room  remained  his 


*'*^thcr,  Mcsscr  Antonio  Ugolini,  who  had  informed  the 
.  ^^^ascd  governor  that  I  was  duty  released.  From  what  I 
^~**~ncd,  this  Mcsser  Antonio  received  commission  from  the 

/*l><  to  let  mc  occupy  that  commodious  prison  until  he  had 

'^^cided  what  to  do  with  me. 

Cesser   Durante  of  Brescia,   whom    I   have   previously 

^tniioned,  engaged  the  soldier  (fomieriy  druggist  of  I'rato) 
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to  administer  some  deadly  liquor  in  my  food; '  thcpoison  was 
to  work  slowly,  producing  its  effect  at  the  end  of  four  or  fi\*e 
months.  They  resolved  on  mixing  pounded  diamond  with 
my  victuals.  Now  the  diamond  is  not  a  poison  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  its  incomparable  hardness  enablt:s  it, 
unlike  ordinary  stones,  to  retain  very  acute  angles.  Wlien 
every  other  stone  is  pounded,  that  extreme  sharpness  of  j 
edge  is  lost ;  tticir  fragments  becoming  blunt  and  rounded.  [ 
The  diamond  alone  preserves  its  trenchant  qualities ;  where- 
fore, if  it  chances  to  enter  the  stomach  together  with  food, 
the  peristaltic  motion^  needful  to  digestion  brings  tt  into 
contact  with  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  where 
it  sticks,  and  by  tlie  action  of  fresh  food  forcing  it  farther 
inward.s,  after  some  time  perforates  the  organs.  This 
eventually  causes  death.  Any  other  soil  of  stone  or  glass 
mingled  with  the  food  has  not  the  power  to  attach  itseir, 
but  passes  onward  with  the  victuals.  Now  Messer  Durante 
intrusted  a  diamond  of  trifling  value  to  one  of  the  guards  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  certain  Lione,  a  goldsmith  of  Arexzo, 
my  great  enemy,  was  commissioned  to  pound  it.'  The 
man  happened  to  be  very  poor,  and  the  diamond  was  worth 
perhaps  some  scores  of  crowns.  He  told  the  guard  that. 
the  dust  he  gave  him  back  was  the  diamond  in  question 
properly  ground  down.  The  morning  when  I  took  it,  they 
mixed  it  with  all  I  had  to  cat ;  it  was  a  Fridny,  and  I  had  it 
in  salad,  sauce,  and  pottage.  That  morning  I  nte  heartily, 
for  I  had  fasted  on  the  previous  evening ;  and  this  day  was 
a  festival.  It  is  true  that  1  felt  the  victuals  scrunch 
neath  my  teeth  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  about  knaveries 
this  sort.  When  1  had  finished,  some  scraps  of  salad  re- 
mained upon  my  plate,  and  certain  very  fine  and  glittering 
splinters  caught  my  eye  among  these  remnants.  1  collected 
them,  and  took  them  to  the  window,  which  let  a  flood  of 

'  For  Messei  Durante,  sec  klwrc,  )\  aoa  Foe  the  dnigcist  of  Prato  era. 
ployed  >s  n  wsrdcr  in  .S.  Angclo,  ux  abore,  p>  141. 

*  /h  fii//eirart  (hi  t  /aHHC  e*  eM-  1  bave  fat  the  tak«  of  deunoft  ttswl 
the  leclinicai  phr»c  &b«ve. 

'  The  name  ai  Xxfiat  I.eoni  is  eiherviie  known  ai  a  ]Eold«tnlt)i  and  brooic- 
catter.  lie  iiud^  llic  tuiub  foi  Giunsiacocao  dc'  Medici,  11  Medijfluno,  m 
the  Cathedral  of  Milao. 
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light  into  the  room  ;  and  while  1  was  examining  them,  I 
remembered  that  the  food  I  ate  that  morning  had  scrunched 
more  than  usual.  On  applying  my  senses  strictly  to  the 
matter,  the  verdict  of  my  eyesight  was  that  they  were 
certainly  fragments  of  pounded  diamond.  Llpon  this  I  gave 
myself  up  without  doubt  as  dead,  and  in  my  sorrow  had 
recourse  with  pious  heart  lo  holy  prayers.  I  had  resolved 
the  question,  and  thought  that  I  was  doomed.  For  the 
space  of  a  whole  hour  I  prayed  fervently  to  God,  returning 
thanks  to  Him  for  so  merciful  a  death.  Since  my  stars  had 
sentenced  me  to  die,  I  thought  it  no  bad  bargain  to  escape  * 
from  life  so  easily.  1  was  resigned,  and  blessed  the  world 
and  all  the  years  which  I  had  passed  in  it.  Now  I  was 
returning  to  a  better  kingdom  with  the  grace  of  God,  the 
which  1  thought  i  had  must  certainly  acquired. 

While  [  stood  revolving  these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I 
held  in  my  hand  some  flimsy  particles  of  the  reputed 
diamond,  which  of  a  truth  1  firmly  believed  to  be  sucb. 
tiow  hope  is  immortal  in  the  human  breast ;  therefore  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  lured  onward  by  a  gleam  of  idle  expecta- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  look  up  a  little  Itnife  and  a  few  of 
those  panicles,  and  placed  them  on  an  iron  bar  of  my  prison. 
Then  I  brought  the  knife's  point  with  a  alow  strong  grind- 
ing pressure  to  bear  upon  the  stone,  and  felt  it  crumble. 
Examining  tlie  substance  with  ray  eyes,  I  saw  that  it  was 
so.  In  a  moment  new  hope  took  possession  of  my  soul, 
and  I  exclaimed :  "  Here  I  do  not  find  my  true  foe,  Messer 
Durante,  but  a  i»ece  of  bad  sofl  stone,  which  cannot  do  me 
any  harm  whatever!"  Previously  I  had  been  resolved  to 
remajn  quiet  and  to  die  in  peace  i  now  I  revolved  othcr^- 
Ijlans ;  but  first  I  rendered  thanlts^to  God  and  blessed 
poverty ;  for  though  poverty  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of 
bringing  men  to  death,  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  the 
very  cause  of  my  salvation.  1  mean  in  this  way  :  Messer 
Purantc,  my  enemy,  or  whoever  it  was,  giivc  a  diamond  to 
Lionc  to  pound  for  me  of  the  worth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
crowns;  poverty  induced  him  to  keep  this  for  himself,  and 
to  pound  for  me  a  greenish  beryl  of  the  value  of  two  carlias, 
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thinking  perhaps,  because  it  also  was  a  stone,  that  it  would 
work  the  same  effect  as  the  diamond. 


CXXVI. 

At  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  brother  of  the  Count 
of  San  Secondo,  and  commonly  called  Monsignor  de'  Ros«t 
of  Parma,  happened  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  some 
troublesome  affairs  at  Pavia.'  Knowing  him  to  be  my  friend, 
1  thrust  my  head  out  of  the  hole  in  my  cell,  and  called  him 
with  a  loud  voice,  crj'ing  that  those  thieves  had  given  mc  a 
pounde<i  diamond  with  the  intention  of  killing  me.  I  also 
sent  some  of  tlie  splinters  which  1  had  preserved,  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  liis  servants,  for  him  to  see.  I  did  not 
disclose  my  discovery  that  the  stone  was  not  a  diamond, 
but  told  him  that  they  had  most  assuredly  poisoned  me, 
after  the  death  of  that  most  worthy  man  the  castellan. 
During  the  short  space  of  time  1  had  to  live,  1  begged  him 
to  allow  mc  one  loaf  a  day  from  his  own  stores,  seeing  that. 
I  had  resolved  to  eat  nothing  which  came  from  them.  T 
this  request  he  answered  that  he  would  supply  mc  wit 
victuals. 

Messer  Antonio,  who  was  certainly  not  cognisant  of  th^^vK 
plot  against  my  life,  stirred  up  a  great  noise,  and  dcmande<=:f 
to  see  the  pounded  stone,  being  also  persuadi-d  that  it  was—ss 
a  diamond  ;   but  on  reflection  that  the  Pope  was  probabl^^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  he  passed  it  over  lightly  aftc-^" 
giving  his  attention  to  the  incident. 

Henceforth  I  ate  tlic  victuals  sent  mc  by  the  Bishop. 
End  continued  writing  my  Capitolo  on  the  prison,  into  which 
I  inserted  daily  all  the  new  events  which  happened  to  mc. 
point  by  point.  But  Mcsscr  Antonio  also  sent  me  food; 
and  he  did  this  by  the  hand  of  that  Giovanni  of  Prato,  the 
druggist,  then  soldier  in  the  castle,  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  He  was  a  deadly  foe  of  mine,  and  was  the  ni»n 
who  had  administered  the  powdered  diamond.      So  I  tdd 

'  Cio.  Gtioltrao  de'  Roui,  kaoim  in  lltnatare  as  &  poU  ind  Ulswriu  ot 
tMondai}-  importance. 
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him  that  I  would  partake  of  notliing  he  brought  me  unless 
he  tasted  it  before  my  cyts.^  The  man  replied  that  Popes 
have  their  meat  tasted.  I  answered  :  "  Noblemen  are 
bound  to  taste  the  meat  for  Popes ;  in  like  measure,  you, 
soldier,  druggist,  peasant  from  Prato,  are  bound  to  taste  the 
meat  for  a  Florentine  of  my  station."  He  retorted  with 
coarse  words,  which  I  was  not  slow  to  pay  back  in  kind. 

Now  Mcsser  Antonio  felt  a  certain  shame  for  his  be- 
haviour ;  he  had  it  also  in  his  mind  to  make  me  pay  the 
costs  which  the  late  castellan,  peer  man,  remitted  in  my 
favour.  So  he  hunted  out  another  of  his  servants,  who 
was  my  friend,  and  sent  me  food  by  this  man's  hands. 
The  meat  was  tasted  for  me  now  with  good  grace,  and  no 
need  for  altercation.  The  servant  in  question  told  mc  that 
the  l*ope  was  being  pestered  every  day  by  Moasignor  di 
Morluc,  who  kept  asking  for  my  extradition  on  the  part  of 
the  French  King.  The  Pope,  however,  showed  little  dis- 
position to  give  me  up  ;  and  Cardinal  Farnese,  formerly  my 
friend  and  patron,  had  declared  that  1  ought  not  to  reckon 
on  issuing  from  that  prison  for  some  length  of  time.'  I 
replied  that  I  should  get  out  in  spite  of  them  all.  The 
excellent  young  fellow  besought  me  to  keep  quiet,  and  not 
to  let  such  words  of  mine  be  heard,  for  they  might  do  me 
some  grave  injury;  having  firm  confidence  in  God,  it  was 
my  duty  to  await  His  mercy,  remaining  in  the  meanwhile 
tranquil,  I  answered  that  the  power  and  goodness  of  God 
are  not  bound  to  stand  in  awe  before  the  malign  forces  of 
iniquity. 

CXXVII. 

A  few  days  had  passed  when  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
arrived  "in  Rome.  lie  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  detained  him  up  to  supper-time.  Now  the 
Pope  was  a  man  of  great  talent  for  affairs,  and  he  wanted 
to  talk  at  his  case  with  the  Cardinal  about  French  politics, 
£ver>'hody   knows  that  folk,  when   Ihcy  arc   feasting   to- 

*  Aft  tie  factiM  itt  tridtHta. 
*  TItU  w«&  the  Ciurdiiia]  Aktondro,  son  gT  I'lei  Lui^i  Fariiete, 
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gether,  say  things  which  they  would  otherwise  retain. 
This  therefore  happened.  The  great  King  Francis  was 
most  frank  and  liberal  in  all  his  dealings,  and  the  Cardinal 
was  well  acquainted  with  his  temper.  Therefore  the  latter 
could  indulge  the  Pope  beyond  his  boldest  expectations. 
This  raised  his  Holiness  to  a  high  pitch  of  mern'ment  and 
gladness,  all  the  more  because  he  was  accustomed  to  drink 
freely  once  a  week,  and  went  indeed  to  vomit  after  his  in- 
dulgence. When,  therefore,  the  Cardinal  obsen-cd  that  the 
Pope  was  well  disposed,  and  ripe  to  grant  favours  he  begged 
for  me  at  the  King's  demand,  pressing  the  matter  holly,  and 
proving  that  his  Majesty  had  it  much  at  heart.  Upon  this 
the  Pope  laughed  aloud  ;  he  felt  the  moment  for  his  vomit 
at  hand ;  the  excessive  quantity  of  wine  which  he  had 
drunk  was  also  operating;  so  he  said :  "On  the  spot,  this 
instant,  you  shall  take  him  to  your  house."  Then,  having 
given  express  orders  to  this  purpose,  he  rose  from  table. 
The  Cardinal  immediately  sent  for  me,  before  Signer  Pier 
Luigi  could  get  wind  of  the  affair  ;  for  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  be  loosed  from  prison. 

The  Pope's  mandatary  came  together  with  two  great 
gentlemen  of  the  Cardinal's,  and  when  four  o'clock  of  the 
night  was  passed,  they  removed  me  from  my  prison,  and 
brought  me  into  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal,  who  received 
me  with  indescribable  kindness.  I  was  well  lodged,  and 
left  to  enjoy  iKc  comforts  of  my  situation. 

Mcsser  Antonio,  the  old  castellan's  brother,  and  his 
successor  in  the  office,  insisted  on  extracting  from  mc  the 
costs  for  food  and  other  fees  and  perquisites  claimed  by 
sheriffs  and  such  frj-,  paying  no  heed  to  his  predecessor's 
will  in  my  behalf.  This  affair  cost  me  several  scores  of 
crowns;  but  I  paid  them,  because  the  Cardinal  told  me  to 
be  well  upon  my  guard  if  I  wanted  to  preserve  my  life, 
adding  that  had  he  not  extracted  mc  that  evening  from 
the  prison,  I  should  never  have  got  out.  Indeed,  he  bad 
already  been  infonned  that  the  Pope  greatly  regretted 
having  let  me  go. 
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CXXVIII. 

I  am  now  obliged  to  take  a  step  backwards,  in  order  to 
resume  the  thread  of  some  events  which  wiU  be  found,  in 
my  Capitolo.  While  I  was  sojourning  those  few  days  in 
the  chamber  of  the  Cardinal,  and  afterwards  in  the  l*ope's 
private  garden,  there  came  among  my  other  friends  to  visit 

■  toe  a  cashier  of  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti,  who  was  called 
^^Aernardo  Galluzzi.  1  had  intrusted  to  him  3  sum  of 
^PMVreral  hundred  crowns,  and  the  young  man  souglit  mc  out 

in  the  Pope's  gardtn,  expressing  his  wish  to  give  back  this 
money  to  tlie  uttermost  farthing.  I  answered  that  I  did 
nuC  know  where  to  place  my  property,  either  with  a  dearer 
friend  or  in  a  place  that  seemed  to  me  more  safe.  He 
showed  the  strongest  possible  repugnance  to  keeping  it,  and 
I  was,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  force  him.      Now  that   I    had 

■  left  the  castle  for  the  last  time,  I  discovered  that  poor 
Bernardo  Galtuzzi  was  ruined,  whereby  I  lost  my  money. 
Now  while  I  was  still  imprisoned  in  that  dungeon,  1  had  a 
terrible  dream,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  wotvls  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  written  with  a  pen  upon  my 
forehead  ;   the  being  who  did  this  to  me  repealed  at  least 

■  three  times  that  I  should  hold  my  tongue  and  not  report 
the  words  to  any  one.  When  I  awoke  I  fell  that  my  fore- 
head had  been  meddled  with.  In  my  Capitolo  upon  the 
prison  I  have  related  many  incidents  of  this  sort.  Among 
others,  it  was  told  mc  (I  not  knowing  what  I  then  pro- 
phesied) how  everything  which  afterwards  happened  to 
Signor  Fier  Luigi  would  take  place,  so  clearly  and  so  cir- 
cumstantially that  I  am  under  the  persuasion  it  was  an 
angel  from  heaven  who  informed  me.  1  will  not  omit  to 
relate  another  circumstance  also,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  which  has  ever  happened  to  any  one.  I  do  so 
in  order  to  justify  the  divinity  of  God  and  of  His  secrets, 
who  deigned  to  grant  me  that  great  favour;  for  ever  since 
the  time  of  my  strange  vision  until  now  an  aureole  of  glory 
(marvellous lorelate)^ Iu£~rested   on   my  bead.     This   is 
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visible. -to  evciy  sort  o£  men  to  -whom  I  haiic_^hosen  to 
jjoiirt  it  out  ;  but  those  have  been  veryjGafc_jrhjgj^^alo 
can  be  observed  above  my  stadow  in  the  morningTrom 
the  rising  of  the  sun  for  about  two  hours,  and  far  better 
when  the  grass  is  drenched  with  dew.  It  is  also  visible 
at  evening  about  sunset.  1  became  aware  of  it  in 
Fnince  at  Paris  ;  for  the  air  in  those  parts  is  so  much 
freer  from  mist,  that  one  can  see  it  there  far  better 
manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists  being  far  more  frequent 
among  us.  However,  I  am  always  able  to  see  it  and  to 
show  it  to  others,  but  not  so  well  as  in  the  country  I 
have  mentioned. 

Now  I  will  set  forth  the  Capltolo  I  wrote  in  prison,  and 
in  praise  of  the  said  prison  ;  after  that  1  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  good  and  evil  things  which  have  happened  to 
me  from  time  to  time  ;  and  I  mean  a!so  to  relate  what 
happens  in  the  future. 


THIS  CAPITOLO   I  WRITE  TO   LUCA   MARTINI, 
ADDRESSING  IHM  IX  IT  AS  WILL  APPEAR.^ 

Whoso  would  know  the  power  nf  GotiS  dominion, 
And  how  a  man  resembles  that  high  good. 
Must  lie  in  prison,  is  my  firm  oplaion : 

On  grievous  thoughts  and  cares  of  home  must  brood, 
Oppressed  with  carking  pains  in  flesh  and  bone, 
Far  from  his  native  land  full  many  a  rood. 

If  you  would  fain  by  worthy  deeds  be  known, 

Seclc  to  be  prisoned  without  cause,  lie  long, 
And  find  no  friend  to  listen  to  your  moan. 

See  that  men  rob  yoa  of  your  all  by  wrong  ; 

Add  perils  to  your  life ;  be  used  with  force, 
Hopeless  of  help,  by  bruul  foes  a.nd  >crong. 


I  Cellini's  Capitoln  in  rraiie  of  lh«  rrtmn  is  ricarly  uuite  up  of  piceetJ 
wriiteii,  u  cic>cril)ed  above,  in  ihe  iluogcati  of  S.  Angclo,  «u<i  of  posMMi] 
which  be  nflerwank  contpoa«il  to  t»iii{>;  tlicxc  piece*  into  a  cohcrcni  whMC  ' 
He  hu  not  disfikytnl  much  literary  tktil  in  the  recLacttoD,  Aod  I  l).-t*a  Ikcd  ai 
paiat  to  picMrrc  the  rou|>hiMSs  of  the  orlginsl. 


iit  driven  3t  length  to  some  mad  desperate  course  ; 
Barst  from  your  dungeon,  leap  the  casllc  wall  ; 
Recaptured,  find  ihe  prison  ten  times  worse. 

Now  listen,  Luca,  Io  the  best  of  all ! 

Your  leg's  been  broken  ;  you've  been  bought  and  sold  j 
Your  dungeon's  drijipinsj ;  you've  no  cloak  or  shawl. 

Never  one  friendly  word  ;  your  victuals  cold 

Arc  brought  with  sorry  news  by  some  base  groom 
Of  Prato — soldier  now — druggist  of  old. 

Matk  well  how  Glory  steeps  her  sons  in  gloom  ! 
Vou  have  no  seat  Io  sit  on,  save  the  stool : 
Vet  were  you  active  from  your  mother's  womb. 

The  knave  who  serves  hath  orders  strict  and  cool 
To  list  no  word  you  utter,  give  you  naught. 
Scarcely  to  ope  the  door ;  such  is  ihcir  rule. 

These  toys  hath  Glory  for  her  nursling  wrought  ! 
No  paper,  pens,  ink,  fire,  or  tools  of  steel. 
To  exercise  the  quick  brain's  teeming  thought. 

^ack  that  I  so  little  can  reveal  I 

Fancj-  one  hundred  for  each  separate  ill : 
Full  space  and  place  I've  left  for  prison  weal  1 

I     3til  now  tny  former  purpose  to  fulfil, 

And  sing  the  dungeon's  praise  with  honour  due — 
[  For  this  angelic  tongues  were  scant  of  skill. 

Here  never  languish  honest  men  and  true, 

Except  by  placemen's  fraud,  mJsgovernment, 
Jealousies,  anger,  or  some  spiteful  crew. 

To  tell  ihe  truth  whereon  my  mind  is  bent, 

Here  man  knows  Cod,  nor  ever  stims  lo  pray. 
Keeling  his  soul  with  hell's  fierce  anguish  rent. 

Let  one  be  famed  as  bad  as  morLil  mny, 

Send  him  in  jail  two  sorry  years  to  pine, 
Me'll  come  forth  holy,  wise,  beloved  alway. 

Here  soul,  flesh,  clothes  their  substance  gross  refine  ; 
Each  bulky  lout  grows  tight  like  gossamere; 
Celestial  thrones  before  purged  eyeballs  shine. 

^ni  tell  ihce  a  great  marvel  I     Friend,  give  car  ! 
The  fancy  took  me  on  one  day  lo  write; 
Learn  now  what  shifts  one  may  be  put  to  here. 
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My  cell  I  snrch.  prick  brows  and  hair  upright. 
Then  tum  me  toward  a  cr.ii)i)y  in  the  door, 
And  with  my  teeth  a  splinter  disutitte  ; 

Next  find  a  piece  of  brick  upon  the  floor, 
Crumble  a  part  thereof  lo  powder  small, 
And  form  a  paste  by  spriakling  vratcr  o'er.* 

Then,  thtn  came  Poesy  with  fiery  call 

Into  my  carcass,  by  the  way  meihought 

Whence  bread  goes  fonh — there  was  none  else  ai  all. 

Kow  to  return  unto  my  primal  thought; 

Who  wills  to  know  what  weal  awaits  him,  must 
>'irst  lesm  cbe  ill  that  God  for  him  hath  wrought. 

The  jail  contains  all  art*  in  act  and  (rust ; 

Should  you  but  hanker  after  surgeon's  skill, 

'Twill  draw  the  spoiled  blood  from  your  veins  adust. 

Next  there  is  snmething  in  itself  that  will 

Make  you  right  eloquent,  a  bold  brave  spark, 
li\g  with  high-soaring  thoughts  for  good  and  lU. 

Blessed  is  the  nian  who  lies  in  dungeon  dark, 

Languishing  many  a  month,  then  lakes  his  flight ; 
Of  war,  truce,  peace  he  knows,  and  tells  the  mark. 

Needs  be  thai  all  things  tum  to  his  delight : 

The  jail  has  crammed  his  brains  so  full  of  wit, 
They^ll  dance  no  morris  to  upset  the  wight, 

Perchance  thou'lt  urge  ;  "  Think  how  thy  life  did  flil ; 
Nor  is  it  true  the  j:iil  can  leach  thee  lore, 
To  fill  ihy  breast  and  heart  with  strength  of  it ! " 

Nay,  for  myself  I'll  ever  praise  it  more : 

Yet  would  I  like  one  law  passed — 'that  the  man 
Whose  nets  deserve  it  should  not  scape  this  score. 

Wbo«o  hath  pollen  the  poor  folk  in  ban, 

I'd  make  him  learn  those  lessons  of  the  jail ; 
For  then  he'd  know  all  a  good  nilcr  can  ; 

He'd  act  like  men  who  weiifb  by  reason's  scale, 

Nor  dare  lu  swerve  from  truth  and  right  aside, 
Nor  would  confusion  in  the  realm  prc\'ail. 

'  Tlie  Italian  ii  of^tia  m»ria  ;  probably  a  «lait{>  phiaie  far  urtnc 
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While  I  was  bound  in  prison  to  abide, 

Foison  of  priests,  friars,  soldiers  I  could  see  ■ 
But  those  who  best  deserved  it  least  I  spied. 

Ah  !  could  you  know  what  rage  came  over  me, 

When  for  such  rogues  the  jail  relaxed  her  hold  I 
This  makes  one  weep  that  one  was  born  to  be  ! 

I'll  add  no  more.     Kow  I'm  become  fine  gold, 
Such  £old  as  none  flings  lightly  to  the  wind, 
Fit  for  the  best  work  eyes  shall  e'er  behold. 

Another  point  hath  passed  into  my  mind, 

Which  I've  not  told  thee,  Luca  ;  where  I  wrote 
Was  in  the  book  of  one  our  kith  and  kind.^ 

There  down  the  margins  I  was  wont  to  note 

Each  torment  grim  that  crushed  me  like  a  vice  : 
The  paste  my  hurrying  thoughts  could  hardly  float. 

To  make  an  O,  I  dipped  the  splinter  thrice 

In  that  thick  mud  ;  worse  woe  could  scarcely  grind 
Spirits  in  hell  debarred  from  Paradise. 

Seeing  I'm  not  the  first  by  fraud  confined, 

This  I'll  omit;  and  once  more  seek  the  cell 
Wherein  I  rack  for  rage  both  heart  and  mind. 

I  praise  it  more  than  other  tongues  will  tell ; 
And,  for  advice  to  such  as  do  not  know, 
Swear  that  without  it  none  can  labour  well. 

Yet  oh  I  for  one  like  Him  I  learned  but  now. 
Who'd  cry  to  me  as  by  Bethesda's  shore : 
Take  thy  clothes,  Benvenuto,  rise  and  go  ! 

Credo  I'd  sing.  Salve  reginas  pour 

And  Paternosters  ;  alms  I'd  then  bestow 
Mom  after  mom  on  blind  folk,  lame,  and  poor. 

Ah  me  1  how  many  a  time  my  cheek  must  grow 

Blanched  by  those  lilies  <     Shall  I  then  forswear 
Florence  and  France  through  them  for  evermore  ?  ^ 

If  to  the  hospital  I  come,  and  fair 

Find  the  Annunziata  limned,  I'll  fly  : 

Else  shall  I  show  myself  a  brute  beast  there.^ 

1  i/»  nostra  parenU.  lie  says  above  that  he  wrote  the  Capitolo  on  the 
leaves  of  his  Bible. 

'  Here  he  begins  to  play  upon  the  lihes,  which  were  arms  of  the  Fainesi, 
of  Florence,  and  of  France. 

■  Gabriel  holds  the  lily  in  Italian  paintings  when  he  salutes  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  Ave  Virgo! 
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These  words  flout  not  Her  worshipped  sanctity, 
Nor  those  Her  lilies,  glorious,  holy,  pure, 
The  which  illumine  earth  and  heaven  high  1 

But  for  I  find  at  every  coign  obscure 

Base  lilies  which  spread  hooks  where  flowers  should  blow. 
Needs  must  I  fear  lest  these  to  ruin  lure.^ 

To  think  how  many  walk  like  me  in  woe  t 

Born  what,  how  slaved  to  serve  that  hateful  sign  I 
Souls  lively,  graceful,  like  to  gods  below  ! 

1  saw  that  lethal  heraldry  decline 

From  heaven  like  lightning  among  people  vain  ; 
Then  on  the  stone  1  saw  strange  lustre  shine. 

The  castle's  bell  must  break  ere  I  with  strain 

Thence  issued  ;   and  these  things  Who  speaketh  true 
In  heaven  on  earth,  to  me  made  wondrous  plain.* 

Next  I  beheld  a  bier  of  sombre  hue 

Adorned  with  broken  lilies  ;  crosses,  tears  ; 
And  on  their  beds  a  lost  woe-stricken  crew.^ 

I  saw  the  Death  who  racks  our  souls  with  fears ; 

This  man  and  that  she  menaced,  while  she  cried : 
"  I  clip  the  folk  who  harm  thee  with  these  shears  1  " 

That  worthy  one  then  on  my  brow  wrote  wide 

With  Peter's  pen  words  which — for  he  bade  shun 
To  speak  them  thrice — within  my  breast  I  hide.* 

Him  I  beheld  who  drives  and  checks  the  sun, 

Clad  with  its  splendour  'mid  his  court  on  high, 
Seld-seen  by  mortal  eyes,  if  e'er  by  one.* 

Then  did  a  solitary  sparrow  cry 

Loud  from  the  keep  ;   hearing  which  note,  I  said  : 
"  He  tells  that  I  shall  live  and  you  must  die  1 " 

1  sang,  and  wrote  my  hard  case,  head  by  head. 
Asking  from  God  pardon  and  aid  in  need, 
For  now  I  felt  mine  eyes  outworn  and  dead. 


'  That  is,  he  finds  everywliere  in  Italy  the  arms  of  ihe  Fameni, 

-  Allusion  to  his  prevision  of  the  Casiellam's  death. 

'  Allusion  to  his  prevision  of  Pier  Luigi  Faniesc's  murder. 

*  Allusion  to  ihe  angel  who  visited  him  in  prison. 

^  Allusion  to  his  vision  of  the  sun  in  the  dungeon. 
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Ne'er  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  or  bear  knew  greed 

Hungrier  than  that  man  felt  for  human  blood  ; 
Nor  viper  with  more  venomous  fang  did  feed.' 

The  cruel  chief  was  he  of  robbers'  brood, 

Worst  of  the  worst  among  a  gang  of  knaves ; 
Hist  !  I'll  speak  soft  lest  I  be  understood  ! 

Say,  have  ye  seen  catchpolls,  the  famished  slaves, 
In  act  a  poor  man's  homestead  to  distrain, 
Smashing  down  Christs,  Madonnas,  with  their  staves  ? 

So  on  the  first  of  August  did  that  train 

Dislodge  me  to  a  tomb  more  foul,  more  cold : — 

"  November  damns  and  dooms  each  rogue  to  pain  !  "  ^ 

I  at  mine  ears  a  trumpet  had  which  told 

Truth  ;  and  each  word  to  them  I  did  repeat, 
Reckless,  if  but  grief's  load  from  me  were  rolled. 

They,  when  they  saw  their  final  hope  retreat, 

Gave  me  a  diamond,  pounded,  no  fair  ring, 
Deeming  that  I  must  die  if  I  should  eat. 

That  villain  churl  whose  office  'twas  to  bring 

My  food,  I  bade  taste  first  ;  but  meanwhile  thought : 
"  Not  here  I  find  my  foe  Durante's  sting  !  " 

Yet  erst  my  mind  unto  high  God  I  brought, 
Beseeching  Him  to  pardon  all  my  sin. 
And  spoke  a  Miserere  sorrow-fraught. 

Then  when  I  gained  some  respite  from  that  din 
Gf  troubles,  and  had  given  my  soul  to  God, 
Contented  better  realms  and  state  to  win, 

I  saw  along  the  path  which  saints  have  trod, 

From  heaven  descending,  glad,  with  glorious  palm, 
An  angel :  clear  he  cried,  "  Upon  earth's  sod 

Live  longer  thou  !  Through  Him  who  heard  thy  psalm. 
Those  foes  shall  perish,  each  and  all,  in  strife. 
While  thou  remainest  happy,  free,  and  calm. 

Blessed  by  our  Sire  in  heaven  on  earth  for  life ! " 


'  An  invective  against  Pier  Luigi  Farnese. 

•  Allusion  to  the  prophetic  words  he  flung  at  (he  officers  who  took  him  to 
Foiano's  dungeon. 
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I. 

I  REMAhNED  for  somc  time  in  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  palace, 
very  well  regarded  in  general  by  everybody,  and  much  more 
visited  even  than  I  had  previously  been.  Everybody  was 
astonished  that  I  should  have  come  out  of  prison  and  have 
been  able  to  live  through  such  indescribable  afflictions ;  ^ 
and  while  I  was  recovering  my  breath  and  endeavouring 
to  resume  the  habit  of  my  art,  I  had  great  pleasure  in 
re-writing  the  Capitolo.  Afterwards,  with  a  view  to  re- 
establishing my  strength,  I  determined  to  take  a  journey  of 
a  few  days  for  change  of  air.  My  good  friend  the  Car- 
dinal gave  me  permission  and  lent  me  horses ;  and  I  had 
two  young  Romans  for  my  companions,  one  of  them  a  crafts- 
man in  my  trade,  the  other  only  a  comrade  in  our  journey. 
We  left  Rome,  and  took  the  road  to  Tagliacozzo,  intending 
to  visit  my  pupil  Ascanio,  who  lived  there.  On  our  arrival, 
I  found  the  lad,  together  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  stepmother.  I  was  entertained  by  them  two  days  with 
indescribable  kindness  ;  then  I  turned  my  face  towards 
Rome,  taking  Ascanio  with  me.  On  the  road  we  fell  to 
conversing  about  our  art,  which  made  me  die  of  impatience 
to  gg  bac£  and  recommence  my  labours. 

Having  reached  Rome,  I  got  myself  at  once  in  readiness 
to  work,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  again  a  silver 
basin  which  I  had  begun  for  the  Cardinal  before  I  was 
imprisoned.     Together  with  this  basin  I  had  begun  a  very 

'  This  assertion  is  well  supported  by  contemporary  letters  of  Caro  and 
Alanuumi. 
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beautiful  little  jug;  but  this  had  been  stolen,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  other  valuable  articles.  I  set  Pagolo,  whom  ] 
have  previously  mentioned,  to  work  upon  the  basin.  At 
'the  same  time  I  recommenced  the  jug,  which  was  designed 
with  round  figures  and  bas-rcIicfs.  The  basin  was  executed 
in  a  similar  style,  with  round  Pgurcs  and  fishes  in  has-relier. 
The  whole  had  such  richness  and  good  keeping,  that  every 
one  who  beln^ld  it  expressed  astonishment  at  the  force  of 
the  design  and  beauty  of  invention,  and  also  at  the  delicacy ' 
with  which  these  young  men  worked. 

The  Cardinal  came  at  least  twice  a  day  to  sec  me,  bring- 
ing with  him  Messer  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Messer  Gabrid 
Cesano  ;  ^  and  here  we  used  to  pass  an  hour  or  two 
pleasantly  together.  Notwithstanding  I  had  verj-  much  (o 
do,  he  kept  giving  mc  fresh  coramisaions.  Among  others, 
I  had  to  make  his  pontifical  seal,  of  the  size  of  the  hand  of 
a  boy  of  twelve.  On  it  I  engraved  in  intaglio  two  little 
histories,  the  one  of  San  Giovanni  preaching  in  the  inldCF" 
nessr  the  other  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  expelling  the  Arians  *  OD 
horseback  with  a  lash  in  his  hand.  The  fire  and  correctness 
of  design  of  this  piece,  and  its  nicety  of  workniaD&t2J|>,  made- 
everj;  one  say  that  I  had  surpassed  the  great  Lautizto,  wHo* 
r^nkcci  olonein  this  branch  of  the  profegiuai^  The  Cardinal 
was  50  proud  of  it  that  he  used  to  compare  it  complacently 
with  the  other  seals  of  the  Raman  cardinals,  which  were 
nearly  all  from  the  hand  of  Lautizio. 

11. 

In  addition  to  these  things  the  Cardinal  ordered  me  lo 
make  the  model  for  a  salt-cellar  ;  but  he  said  he  should  like 
me  to  leave  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  such  as  fabricated 
these  things.  Messer  Luigi,  apropos  of  this  salt-cellar, 
made  an  eloquent  description  of  his  own  idea  ;  Messer 
Gahricllo  Cesano  also  spoke  exceedingly  well  to  the  same 

'  PuliUita.     This  indicates  pirdiion,  ncatn«««,  clcnnoeti  of  eKfcwtiott. 
'  The  iiatiiie  of  Cesano  U  well  known  ID  ihe  Utcrniy  coneipoAdencc  of  ikev 
times. 
*  Ii  will  b:  remembered  ihM  the  CArdinil  wu  Afdibithop  of  i 


purpose.  I  lie  t^ardinal,  who  was  a  very  kindly  listrner, 
showed  extreme  satisfaction  with  the  designs  which  these 
two  able  men  of  letters  had  described  in  words.  Then  he 
tumcd  lo  me  and  said  :  "  My  Benvenuto,  the  design  oT 
Messer  Luigi  and  that  of  Messcr  Gabriello  please  me  both 
BO  well  that  I  know  not  how  to  choose  betweeti  them  ; 
thcrefure  I  leave  the  choice  to  you,  who  wilt  have  to  execute 
the  work."  I  replied  as  follows  :  '*  It  is  apparent,  my  lords, 
of  what  vast  consequence  are  the  sons  of  kings  and  emperors, 
and  what  a  marvellous  brightness  of  divinity  appears  in 
them  ;  nevertlicless,  if  you  ask  some  poor  humble  shepherd 
which  he  loves  best,  those  royal  children  or  his  sons,  he 
will  certainly  tell  you  that  he  loves  his  own  sons  best.  Now 
]  too  have  a  great  affection  for  the  children  which  I  bring 
forth  from  my  art ;  consequently  the  first  which  J  will  show 
you,  most  reverend  monsignor  my  good  master,  shall  be  of 
my  own  making  and  invention.  There  arc  many  things 
beautiful  enough  in  words  which  do  not  match  together  well 
when  executed  by  an  artist."  Then  I  turned  to  the  two 
scholars  and  said  :  "  You  have  spoken,  I  will  do."  Upon 
this  Messer  Luigi  Alamanni  smiled,  and  added  a  great  many 
winy  things,  with  the  greatest  charm  of  manner,  in  my 
praise  ;  they  became  him  well,  for  he  w.is  handsome  of  face 
and  figure,  and  had  a  gentle  voice.  Mcs-scr  Gabriello  Cesano 
was  quite  the  opposite,  as  ugly  and  displeasing  as  the  other 
was  agreeable ;  accordingly  he  spoke  as  he  looked. 

Messer  Luigi  had  suggested  that  I  should  fashion  a  Venus 
with  Cupid,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pretty  emblems,  all 
in  proper  keeping  with  the  subject.  Messcr  Gabriello  pro- 
posed that  1  should  model  an  Aniphitritc,  the  wife  of 
Neptune,  together  with  those  Tritons  of  the  sea,  and  many 
such-Uke  fancies,  good  enough  to  describe  in  words,  but 
not  to  execute  in  metal. 

^  t  first  laid  down  an  oval  framework,  considerably  longer 
than  half  a  cubit— almost  two-thirds,  in  fact ;  and  upon  this 
ground,  wishing  to  suggest  the  interminglemcnt  of  land  and 
ocean,  I  modelled  two  figures,  considerably  taller  than  a  palm 
in  height,  which  were  seated  with  their  legs  interlaced,  sug- 


gesting  those  lengtliier  branches  of  the  sea  which  run  up' 
into  the  continents.  The  sea  was  a  man,  and  in  his  hand 
I  placed  a  ship,  elaborately  wrought  in  all  its  details,  and 
well  adnptcd  to  ho3d  a  quantity  of  salt.  Beneath  him  I 
grouped  the  four  sea-horses,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
his  tridenL  The  earth  I  fashioned  like  a  woman,  with  all 
the  beauty  of  form,  the  grace,  and  charm  of  which  my  art 
was  capable.  She  had  a  richly  decorated  temple  firmly 
based  upon  the  ground  at  one  side ;  and  here  her  hand  rested. 
This  I  intended  to  receive  the  pepper.  In  her  other  hand 
I  put  a  cornucopia,  overflowing  with  all  the  natural  treasorcs 
1  could  think  of.  Below  this  goddess,  in  the  part  which 
represented  earth,  1  collected  the  fairest  animals  that  haiint 
our  globe.  In  the  quarter  presided  over  by  the  deity  of 
ocean,  I  fashioned  such  choice  kinds  of  fishes  and  shells  as 
could  be  properly  displayed  in  that  small  space.  What  re- 
mained of  the  oval  1  lillcd  in  with  lujcuriant  ornamentation./ 
Then  I  waited  for  the  Cardinal ;  and  when  he  came, 
attended  by  the  two  accomplished  gentlemen,  I  produced 
the  model  1  had  made  In  wax.  On  beholding  it,  Mcsser 
Gabriel  Cesano  was  the  first  to  lift  his  voice  up,  and  to  cr>': 
"This  is  a  piece  which  it  will  take  llie  Hves  of  ten  men  W 
finish  :  do  not  expectj  most  reverend  nionaignor,  if  you  order 
it,  to  get  it  in  your  lifetime.  Beiivenuto,  it  seems,  has  chosen 
to  display  his  children  in  a  vision,  but  not  to  give  them  to 
the  touch,  us  we  did  wlien  we  spoke  of  things  that  could  be 
carried  out,  while  he  has  shown  a  thing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility."  Messer  Alamanni  took  my  side  ;  but  the 
Cardinal  said  he  did  not  care  to  undertake  so  important  an 
affair.  Then  1  turned  to  them  and  said  ;  "  Moat  reverend 
monsignor,  .ind  you,  gentlemen,  fulfilled  with  learning ;  1 
tell  you  that  I  hope  to  complete  this  piece  for  whosoever 
shall  be  destined  to  possess  it ; '  and  each  one  of  you  sluil 
live  lo  see  it  executed  a  hundred  times  more  richly  than  the 
model.  Indeed,  I  hope  that  time  will  be  left  mc  to  pro- 
duce far  greater  things  than  this.'*  The  Cardinal  replied  in 
heat  :   "  Unless  you  make  it  for  tbe  King,  lo  whom  I  roewi 

'  A  fhi  fail)  iiVfrr.     Tot  wboiiutucver  il  i(  goini;  to  belong  Vt, 


to  take  you,  1  do  not  think  that  you  will  make  it  for  another 
man  alive."  Then  he  showed  me  letters  in  which  tht:  King, 
under  one  heading,  bade  lilm  return  as  soon  as  possible, 
bringing  Benvenuto  with  him.  At  this  I  raised  my  hands 
to  heaven,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh,  when  will  that  moment  come, 
and  quickly  ?  "  The  Cardinal  bade  me  put  myseIC  in  readi- 
ness, and  arrange  the  aiTairs  I  had  in  Rome.  He  gave  me 
ten  days  for  these  preparations. 


III. 


■  When  the  time  came  to  travel,  he  gave  me  a  fine  and 
excellent  horse.  The  anima]  was  called  Tornon,  because  it 
was  a  gift  from  the  Cardinal  Tornon,'  My  apprentices, 
Pagolo  and  Ascanio,  were  also  furnished  with  good  mounts. 
The  Cardinal  divided  his  household,  which  was  very 
numerous,  into  two  sections.  The  first,  and  the  more 
distinguished,  he  took  with  him,  following  the  route  of 
Romagna,  with  the  object  of  visiting  Madonna  del  Loreto, 
and  then  making  for  Ferrara,  his  own  home.  The  other 
[section  he  sent  upon  the  road  to  Florence.  This  was  the 
;r  train  ;  it  counted  a  great  multitude,  including  the 
;r  of  his  horse.  He  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  make 
Ihc  journey  without  peril,  J  had  better  go  with  him,  other- 
wise I  ran  some  risk  of  my  life.  I  expressed  my  inclina- 
tion to  his  most  reverend  lordship  to  travel  in  his  suite. 
But,  having  done  so,  since  the  will  of  Heaven  must  be 
accomplished,  it  pleased  God  to  n.-mind  me  of  my  poor  sister, 

§who  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  news  of  my  misfortunes. 
I  also  remembered  my  cousins,  who  were  nuns  in  Viterbo, 
the  one  abbess  and  the  other  camerlinga,'  and  who  had 
therefore  that  rich  convent  under  their  control.  They  too 
had  endured  sore  tribulation  for  ray  sake,  and  to  their  fer- 
vent prayers  I  firmly  believed  that  1  owed  the  grace  of  my 
^  deliverance  by  God. '  Accordingly,  when  these  things  came 

^P     '  This  wa-t  tbc  famotu  Fnn^Dit  6c  Tournon,  maue  CardiiiiJ  in  15^  and 
nnplorcd  a*  minuter  by  Fran^oi*  I. 

■  Thu  ulTicik]  in  a  cuavcBt  wa»  the  same  ai  oeliaicr  or  Mperitifendml  of  Uie 
crilkr  and  pmvuioiH. 
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into  my  mind,  I  decided  for  the  route  to  Florence.  I  might 
have  travelled  free  of  expense  with  the  Cardinal  or  with 
that  other  train  of  his,  but  1  chose  to  take  my  own  way  by 
myself.  Eventually  I  joined  company  with  a  very  famous 
clockmakcr,  called  Maestro  Cherubino,  my  esteemed  friend. 
Thrown  together  by  accident,  we  performed  the  journey 
with  much  enjoyment  on  both  ^ides. 

I  had  left  Rome  on  Monday  in  Passion  Week,  together 
with  I'agolo  and  Ascanio.'  At  Monte  Kuosi  we  joined  the 
company  which  I  have  mentioned.  Since  I  had  expressed 
my  intention  of  following  the  Cardinal,  1  did  not  anticipate 
that  any  of  my  enemies  would  be  upon  ihe  watch  to  harm 
me.  Yet  I  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  coming  to  grief  at  Monte 
Ruosi ;  for  a  band  of  men  had  been  sent  forward,  well 
armed,  to  do  me  mischief  there.  It  was  so  ordained  by 
God  that,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  these  fellows  on  the 
news  that  I  was  not  travelling  in  the  Cardinal's  suite,  made 
preparation  to  attack  me.  Just  at  that  moment  the  Car- 
dinal's retinue  arrived,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  travel  with 
their  escort  safely  to  Viterbo.  From  that  place  onward  I 
had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  especially  as  I  made  a  point 
of  travelling  a  few  miles  in  front,  and  the  be-st  men  of  the 
retinue  kept  a  good  watch  over  me.*  I  arrived  by  God's 
grace  safe  and  sound  at  Viterbo,  where  my  cousins  and  all 
the  convent  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness, 

IV. 

After  leavirjg  Viterbo  with  the  comrades  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  pursued  our  journey  on  horseback,  sometimes  In 
front  and  sometimes  behind  the  Cardinal's  household.  Thi« 
brought  us  upon  Maundy  Thursday  at  twenty-two  o'dock 
within  one  stage  of  Siena.  At  this  place  there  happened  to 
be  some  return-horses ;  and  the  people  of  the  post  were 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hire  them  at  a  small  fee  to 

1  This  wui  Marcl]  23,  IS40l 

*  TeuoKHa  molta  (aula  di  me.  Thii  t*  pcthapt  c<)U)vaImt  to  ktJJmr'm 
high  etietm.  But  Ceiliiii  iue»  tlic  utnc  pbme  wiih  ihe  meuiing  I  hart  i;t*B 
aliovc,  in  13ook  I.  chap.  IxxxvL 
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any  traveller  who  would  take  them  back  to  the  post-station 
in  Siena.  When  1  was  aware  of  this,  I  <]ismounted  from 
my  horse  Tornon,  saddled  one  of  the  beasts  with  my  pad 
and  stirrups,  and  gave  a  giulio  to  the?  ^oom  in  watting.' 

I  left  my  horse  under  the  care  of  my  young  men  to  bring 
after  me,  and  rode  on  in  front,  wishing  to  arrive  half  an 
hour  earlier  in  Siena,  where  I  had  some  friends  to  visit  and 
some  business  to  transact.  Although  I  went  at  a  smart 
pace,  I  did  not  override  the  post-horse.  When  1  reached 
SieiMf  I  engaged  good  rooms  at  the  inn  for  five  pcrsonsj  and 
told  the  groom  of  the  house  to  take  the  horse  back  to  the 
post,  which  was  outside  the  CamoUta  gate ;  I  forgot,  hoxv- 
ever,  to  remove  my  stirrups  and  my  pad. 

That  evening  of  I  [oly  Thursday  we  passed  together  with 
much  gaiety  ;  and  next  morning,  which  was  Good  Friday,  I 
remembered  my  stirrups  and  my  pad.  On  my  sending  for 
them,  the  postmaster  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  to  give 
Ihcm  up,  because  I  had  overriden  his  horse.  We  exchanged 
messages  several  times,  and  he  kept  saying  that  he  meant 
to  keep  them,  adding  expressions  of  intoierablc  insult.  The 
host  where  I  was  lodging  told  me :  "  You  will  get  off  well 
if  he  does  nothing  worse  than  to  detain  your  gear ;  for  you 
must  know  that  he  is  the  most  brutal  fellow  that  ever  dis- 
graced our  city,  and  has  two  sons,  soldiers  of  great  courage, 
who  are  even  more  brutal  than  he  is.  1  advise  you  then  to 
purchase  what  you  want,  and  to  pursue  your  journey  with- 
out moving  farther  in  this  matter." 

I  bought  a  new  pair  of  atirrups,  although  ]  still  hoped  to 
regain  my  good  pad  by  persuasion  ;  and  since  I  was  very 
well  mounted,  and  well  armed  with  shirt  and  sleeves  of  mail, 
and  carried  an  excellent  arqucbuse  upon  my  saddle-bow,  I 
was  not  afraid  of  the  brutality  and  violence  which  that  mad 
beast  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  I  had  also  accustomed 
rny  young  men  to  carry  shirts  of  mail,  and  had  great  con- 
6dencc  in  the  Roman,  whOj  while  we  were  in  Rome  together, 

*  Tb*  word  I  have  Irinilalrtl  1^  "  jiaii  "  .tbnve  ii  nuiHe  in  tlie  ori(TinDl.    It 
to  luvc  been  ■  loit  vf  tnubwa  flun£  u^iua  the  uddici  and  (o  which  the 


»Utni|»  were  utuhcJ. 
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Iiad  never  left  it  off,  so  far  a&  I  could  see ;  Ascanio  too, 
although  he  was  but  a  stripling,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
one.  Besides,  as  it  was  Good  Friday,  1  imagined  that  the 
madnesses  of  madmen  might  be  giving  themselves  a  holiday. 
When  we  came  to  the  Caniollia  gate,  1  at  once  recognised 
the  postmaster  by  the  indications  given  me ;  for  he  was 
blind  of  the  left  eye.  Riding  up  to  him  then,  and  leaving 
my  young  men  and  companions  at  a  little  distance,  I  court- 
eously addressed  him  :  "  Master  of  the  post,  if  I  assure  you 
that  I  did  not  override  your  horse,  why  are  you  unwilling  to 
give  me  back  my  pad  and  stirrups  ?  "  The  reply  he  made 
was  precisely  as  mad  and  brutal  as  had  been  foretold  me. 
This  roused  me  to  exclaim  :  "  How  then  I  are  you  not  a 
Christian  ?  or  do  you  want  upon  Good  Friday  to  force  us 
both  into  a  scandal?"  He  answered  that  Good  Friday  or 
the  Devil's  Friday  was  nil  the  same  to  him,  and  that  if  I  did 
not  take  myself  away,  he  would  fell  me  to  the  ground  with 
a  spontoon  which  he  had  taken  up — me  and  the  arquebuse 
1  had  my  hand  on.  Upon  hearing  these  truculent  words,  an 
old  gentleman  of  Siena  joined  us;  he  was  dressed  like  a 
citizen,  and  was  returning  from  the  religious  function* 
proper  to  that  day.  It  seems  that  he  had  gathered  the 
sense  of  my  arguments  before  he  came  up  to  where  wc 
stood  ;  and  this  impelled  him  to  rebuke  the  postmaster  with 
warmth,  taking  my  side,  and  reprimanding  the  man's  two 
sons  for  not  doing  their  duty  to  passing  strangers ;  ao  that 
their  manners  were  an  offence  to  God  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
city  of  Siena.  The  two  young  fellows  wagged  their  heads 
withoiit  saying  a  word,  and  withdrew  inside  the  house. 
Their  father,  stung  to  fury  by  the  scolding  of  tJiat  respect- 
able gentlemanp  poured  out  a  volley  of  abusive  blasphcmirs, 
and  levelled  his  spontoon,  swearing  he  would  murder  me. 
When  I  saw  him  determined  to  do  some  act  of  bestial 
violence,  I  pointed  the  muzzle  of  my  arquebuse,  with  the 
object  only  of  keeping  him  at  a  distance.  Doubly  enraged 
by  this,  he  flung  himself  upon  me.  Though  I  had  prepared 
the  arquebuse  for  my  defence,  I  had  not  yet  levelled  it 
exactly  at  him  ;  indeed  it  was  pointed  too  high.      It  went 
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off  of  itself;  and  the  ball,  striking  the  arch  of  the  door  and 
glancing  backwards,  wounded  him  in  the  throat,  so  that  he 
fell  dead  to  earth.  Upon  this  the  two  young  men  came 
running  out ;  one  caught  up  a  partisan  from  the  rack  which 
stood  there,  the  other  seized  ihe  spontoon  of  his  father. 
Springing  upon  my  followers,  the  one  who  had  the  spontoon 
smote  Pagolo  the  Roman  first  above  the  left  nipple.  The 
other  attacked  a  Milanese  who  was  in  our  companj',  and 
had  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  perfect  fool.  This  man 
screamed  out  that  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
mc,  and  parried  the  point  of  the  partisan  witli  a  Uttic  stick 
he  held  ;  but  this  availed  him  naught :  in  spite  of  his  words 
and  fencing,  he  received  a  flesh  wound  in  tlie  mouth. 
Messcr  Cherubino  wore  the  habit  of  a  priest ;  for  though 
he  was  a  dockmaker  by  trade,  he  held  benefices  of  some 
value  from  the  Pope.  Ascanio,  who  was  well  armed,  stood 
his  ground  without  trying  to  escape,  as  the  Milanese  had 
done  ;  so  these  two  came  off  unhurt  1  had  set  spurs  to 
my  horse,  and  while  he  was  galloping,  had  charged  and  got 
my  arquebxise  in  readiness  again;  but  now  I  turned  back, 
burning  with  fury,  and  meaning  to  play  my  pari  this  time 
in  carnesL  I  thought  that  my  young  men  had  been  killed,, 
and  was  resolved  to  die  with  them.  The  horse  had  not 
gone  manj'  paces  when  I  net  tiietn  riding  toward  me,  and 
asked  if  ihcy  were  hurl.  Ascanio  answered  that  Pagolo 
was  wounded  to  the  death.  Then  I  said:  "O  Pagolo,  my 
son,  did  the  spontoon  then  pierce  through  your  armour?" 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  for  1  put  my  shirt  of  mail  in  the  valise 
this  morning."  "So  then,  I  suppose,  one  wears  chain-mail 
in  Rome  to  swagger  before  ladies,  but  where  there  is  danger, 
and  one  wants  it,  one  keeps  it  locked  up  in  a  portmanteau  ? 
You  dc8er\*e  what  you  have  got,  and  you  arc  now  the  cause 
of  scncfing  me  back  to  die  here  too."  While  1  was  uttering 
these  words,  I  kept  riding  briskly  onward  ;  but  both  the 
young  men  implored  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  save  myself 
and  them,  and  not  to  rush  on  certain  death.  Just  then  I 
met  Messcr  Chprubino  and  the  wounded  Milanese.  The 
former  cried  out  that  no  one  was  badly  wounded  ;   the  blow 
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given  lo  Pagclo  had  only  grazed  the  skin  ; '  but  the  old 
postmaster  was  stretched  cUt  dead ;  his  suns  with  other 
folk  were  getting  ready  for  attack,  and  wc  must  almost 
certainly  be  cut  to  pieces  :  "Accordingly,  BcnvTniito,  since 
fortune  has  saved  us  from  this  first  tempest',  do  not  tempt 
her  again,  for  things  may  not  go  so  favourably  a  second 
time."  To  this  I  replied;  "If  ynu  arc  satisfied  to  have  it 
thus,  so  also  am  I ;"  and  turning  to  Hagolo  and  Ascanio,  I 
said  :  "  Strike  spurs  to  your  horses,  and  let  us  gallop  to 
Staggta  without  stopping;"  there  wc  shall  be  in  safety." 
The  wounded  Milanese  groaned  out:  "A  pox  upon  our 
peccadilloes!  the  sole  cause  of  my  misfortune  was  that  I 
sinned  by  taking  a  little  broth  this  morning,  having  nothing 
else  to  break  my  fast  with."  In  spile  of  the  great  peril  wc 
were  in,  wc  could  not  help  laugliing  a  little  at  the  donk<y 
and  his  silly  speeches.  Then  we  set  spurs  to  our  hors«, 
and  left  Mcsser  CherubJno  and  the  Milanese  to  follow  l! 
their  leisure. 


V.        . 

While  we  were  making  our  escape,  the  sons  of  the  dead 
man  ran  to  the  Duke  of  Melfi,  and  begged  for  some  light 
horsemen  to  catch  us  up  and  take  us  prisoners.*  The 
Duke,  upon  being  informed  that  we  were  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara's  men,  refused  to  give  them  troops  or  leave  to  follow. 
We  meanwhile  arrfved  at  Staggia,  where  we  were  in  safe*)'. 
There  we  sent  for  a  doctor,  the  best  who  could  be  had  in 
such  a  place  ;  and  on  his  examining  Pagolo,  wc  discoverni 
that  the  wound  was  only  "ikin  deep ;  so  I  fck  sure*  that  be 
would  escape  without  mischief.  Then  we  ordered  dinmr; 
and  at  this  juncture  there  arrived  Messcr  Chcrnbino  and 
that  Milanese  simpleton,  who  kept  always  muttering:  "A 
plague  upon  your  quarrels,"  and  complaining   that   he  WU 

*  The  Iialinn  h  peculiar :  tV  cp/jv  i/i  J'agolf  era  itc  tanft  ritH  dkt  urn  w* 
isfattdata. 

'  Slai;p;iii  i*  the  next  post  on  (he  way  lo  Florence. 

*  The  Diike  of  Mcln,  or  Auialfi,  wu  at  this  time  Alfanso  FiecoloMii^ 
ociin^  nt  capiain-^cncril  of  the  .Sien»c  in  (be  inirrcsts  o(  Chul«t  V. 

*  Ca£H6tbi.    The  (uhjecC  to  this  vcib  may  be  either  CetliDi  or  the  doctcn; 
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ejccominunicatcd  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  say  a 
single  Paternoster  on  that  ho3y  morning.  He  was  very 
ugly,  and  his  moutli,  which  nature  had  made  large,  had 
been  expanded  at  least  three  inches  by  his  wound  ;  so  that 
what  with  his'tudicrous  Milanese  jargon  and  his  silly  way 
of  talking,  he  gave  us  so  much  matter  for  mirth,  that, 
instead  of  bemoaning  our  ill-luck,  we  could  not  hold  from 
laughing  at  every  M'ord  he  uttered.  When  ihe  doctor 
wanted  to  sew  up  his  wound,  and  had  already  made  tKree 
stitches  with  hts  needle,  the  fellow  told  hini  to  hold  hard 
a  while,  since  he  did  not  want  hira  out  of  malice  to  sew 
his  whole  mouth  up.  TTien  he  look  up  a  spoon,  and  said 
he  wished  to  have  his  mouth  left  open  enough  to  take  that 
spoon  in,  in  order  that  he  might  return  alive  to  his  own 
folk.  These  things  he  said  with  sucli  odd  waggings  of  the 
head,  that  we  never  stopped  from  laughing,  and  so  pursued 
our  journey  mirthfully  to  P'lorence. 

Wc  dismounted  at  the  house  of  my  poor  sister,  who, 
together  with  her  husband,  overwhelmed  us  with  kind 
attentions.  Mcsscr  Chcrubino  and  tlic  Milanese  went  about 
their  business.  In  Florence  wc  remained  four  days,  during 
Vvbich  Pagolo  got  well.  It  was  lucky  for  ua  that  whenever 
^vc  talked  about  that  Milanese  donkey,  we  laughed  as  much 
as  our  misforiunes  made  us  weep,  so  that  we  kept  laughing 
and  crying  both  at  the  same  moment. 

Fagolo  recovered,  as  I  have  said,  with  ease ;  and  then 
we  travelled  toward  Ferrara,  where  we  found  our  lord  the 
Cardinal  had  nut  3'Ct  arrived.  He  had  already  heard  of  all 
our  accidents,  and  said,  wlieh  lie  expressed  his  concern  for 
them  :  "  I  pray  to  God  that  1  may  be  allowed  to  bring  you 
alive  to  the  King,  according  to  my  promise."  In  Ferrara 
he  sent  mc  to  reside  at  a  palace  of  his,  a  very  liandsome 
place  called  BcIRore,  close  under  the  city  walls.  'I  here  he 
provided  nic  with  all  things  necessary  for  my  work.  A 
little  later,  he  arranged  to  leave  for  France  without  mc ; 
and  obsen-ing  that  I  was  very  ill  pleased  whh  this,  he  said 
to  me :  "  Benvenuto,  I  am  acting  for  your  welfare  ;  before 
I  uke  yoii  out  of  Italy,  I  want  you  to  know  exactly  what 
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you  will  have  to  do  wlieii  you  come  to  France.  Meanwhile, 
push  on  my  basin  and  the  jug  with  all  the  speed  you  can. 
I  shall  leave  orders  with  my  factor  to  give  you  everything 
thai  you  may  want," 

Ho  then  departed,  and  [  remained  sorely  dissatisfied,  and 
more  than  once  [  was  upon  the  point  of  taking  myself  off 
witliotit  license.  The  only  tiling  which  kept  me  back  was 
that  he  had  procured  my  freedom  froiti  Pope  Paolo  ;  for  the 
rest,  I  was  ill-contented  and  put  to  considerable  losses. 
However,  I  clothed  my  mind  with  the  gratiltide  due  to  that 
great  benefit,  and  disposed  myself  to  be  patient  and  to 
await  the  termination  of  the  business.  So  I  set  myself  to 
work  with  my  two  men,  and  made  great  progress  with  the 
jug  and  basin.  The  air  was  unwholesome  where  we  lodged, 
and  toward  summer  we  all  of  us  suffered  somewhat  in  our 
hcaltlt.  During  our  indisposition  we  went  about  inspecting 
the  domain  ;  it  was  very  large,  and  left  in  a  wild  stale  for 
about  a  mile  of  open  ground,  haunted  too  by  multitudes  of 
peacocks,  which  bred  and  nested  there  like  wildfowl.  This 
put  it  into  my  head  to  charge  my  guti  with  a  noiseless  kind 
of  powder ;  then  I  tracked  some  of  the  young  birds,  and 
every  other  day  killed  one,  which  furnished  us  with  abun- 
dance of  mcat^  of  such  excellent  quality  that  wc  shook  our 
sickness  off.  For  several  months  following  wc  went  on 
working  merrily,  and  got  the  jug  and  basin  forward ;  but 
it  was  a  task  that  required  much  time. 


VI. 

At  that  period  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  came  to  tcmis  with 
Pope  Paul  about  some  old  matters  in  dispute  between  them 
relating  to  Modena  and  ccrtaih  other  cities.  The  Churdi 
having  a  strong  claim  to  them,  the  Duke  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  paying  down  an  enormous  sum  of  monej* ; 
1  think  that  it  exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  of  tbc 
Camera,  There  was  an  old  treasurer  in  the  service  of  tbc 
Duke,  who  bad  been  brought  up  by  his  father,  Duke  Alfonsot 
and  was  called   Mcsser   Girolamo   Giliolo.     He  could  not 
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endure  Xo  see  so  much  money  going  to  the  Pope,  and  went 
about  the  streets  crying:  '*  Duke  Alfonso,  his  father,  would 
sooner  have  attacked  and  taken  Rome  with  this  money  than 
have  shown  it  to  the  Pope."  Nothing  would  induce  him  to 
disburse  it;  at  last,  however,  the  Duke  compelled  him  to 
make  the  payments,  which  caused  the  old  man  siicli  anguish 
that  he  sickened  of  a  dangerous  colic  and  was  brought  to 
death's  door.  During  this  man's  illness  the  Duke  sent  for 
me,  and  bade  nic  take  hts  portrait;  this  I  did  upon  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  black  stone  about  the  size  of  a  little  trencher. 
The  Duke  took  so  much  pleasure  in  my  work  and  conver- 
sation, that  he  not  unfrequently  po&td  through  four  or  5ve 
hours  at  a  stretch  for  his  own  portrait,  and  sometimes  in- 
vited mc  to  supper.  It  took  me  eight  days  to  complete 
his  likeness;  then  he  ordered  me  to  design  the  reverse. 
■Oo  it  I  modelled  Peace,  giving  her  the  form  of  a  woman 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  setting  fire  to  a  trophy  of  arms ; 
1  portrayed  her  in  an  attitude  of  gladness,  with  very  thin 
drapery,  and  below  her  feet  lay  Fury  in  despair,  downcast 
and  sad,  and  loaded  with  chains.'  I  devoted  much  study  and 
attention  to  this  work,  and  it  won  me  the  greatest  honour. 
The  Duke  was  never  tired  of  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and 
gave  me  inscriptions  for  both  sides  of  the  medal.  That  on 
the  reverse  ran  as  follows  ;  FrcUosa  in  conspedu  Domini;  it 
meant  that  his  peace  with  the  Pope  had  been  dearly  bought 


vri. 

While  I  was  still  engaged  upon  the  reverse  of  this  medal, 
Ihe  Cardinal  sent  me  letters  bidding  me  prepare  for  my 
journey,  since  the  King  had  asked  after  me.  tlis  next 
communication  would  contain  full  details  respecting  ail  that 
he  had  promised.  Accordingly,  1  had  my  jug  and  basin 
packed  up,  after  showing  them  to  the  Duke.  Now  a  Fcr- 
rarcse  gentleman  named  Alberto  Bendcdio  was  the  Cardinal's 
agent,  and  he  had  been  twelve  years  confined  to  his  house, 
without  once  leaving  it,  by  reason  of  some  physical  infirmity. 
One  day  he  sent  in  a  vast  hurry  for  me,  saying  I  must  take 


the  post  at  once,  in  order  to  present  myself  before  the  Kii 
of  France,  who  had  eagerly  been  asking  for  mc,  under 
impression  that  I  was  in  France,  By  way  of  apology,  the 
Cardinal  told  him  that  I  was  staying,  slightly  Indisposed, 
in  his  abbey  at  Lyons,  but  that  he  would  have  mc  brought 
immediately  to  his  Majesty.  Therefore  I  must  lose  no 
time,  but  travel  with  the  post. 

Now  Mcsser  Alberto  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  but 
proud,  and  illness  had  made  his  haughty  temper  insupport- 
able. As  I  have  just  said,  he  bade  mc  to  get  ready  on  the 
spot  and  take  the  journey  by  the  common  post.  I  said 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  pursue  my  profession  in  the 
post,  and  that  if  I  had  to  go,  it  was  my  intention  to  make 
easy  stages  and  to  take  with  me  the  workmen  Ascanio  and 
Pagolo,  whom  I  had  brought  from  Rome.  Moreover,  I 
wanted  a  scr\'ant  on  horseback  to  be  at  my  orders,  and 
money  sufficient  for  my  costs  upon  the  way.  The  infinn 
old  man  replied,  upon  a  tone  of  mighty  haughtiness,  that 
the  sons  of  dukes  were  wont  to  travel  as  1  had  described, 
and  in  no  other  fashion.  I  retorted  that  the  sons  of  mjr 
art  travelled  in  the  way  I  had  informed  him,  and  that  not 
being  a  duke's  son,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  customs  of 
such  folk  ;  if  he  treated  mc  to  language  with  whidi  my 
ears  were  unfamiliar,  I  would  not  go  at  all ;  the  CaidibaJ 
having  broken  faith  with  me,  and  such  scurvy  words  haviog 
been  spoken,  1  should  make  my  mind  up  once  for  all  lo 
take  no  further  trouble  with  the  Fen'arese.  Then  I  turned 
my  b^iek,  and,  he  threatening,  1  grumbling,  look  my  leave. 

1  next  went  to  the  Duke  with  my  medal,  which  was 
finished.  He  received  me  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour 
Eind  esteem.  It  seems  that  he  had  given  orders  to  Messcr 
Girolamo  Giliolo  to  reward  me  for  my  labour  with  a  diamond 
ring  worth  two  hundred  crowns,  which  was  to  be  presented 
by  Fiaschino,  liis  chamberlain.  Accordingly,  this  fellow, 
on  the  evening  after  I  had  brought  the  medal,  at  one  liour 
past  nightfall,  handed  me  a  ring  with  a  diamond  of  showy 
appearance,  and  spoke  as  follows  on  the  part  of  his  master: 
"Take  this  diamond  as  a  remembrance  of  bis  Excellency, 


to  adom  the  unique  artist's  hand  which  has  produced  a 
masterpiece  of  so  singular  meriL"  When  day  broke,  I 
examined  tlie  ring,  and  found  the  stone  to  be  a.  miserable 
thin  diamond,  worth  about  ten  crowns.  I  felt  sure  that  the 
Duke  had  not  meant  to  accompnny  such  magnificent  com- 
pliments with  so  trifling  gill,  but  that  he  must  have  Intended 
to  reward  me  handsomely.  Being  tlien  convinced  th.it  the 
trick  proceeded  from  his  rogue  of  a  treasurer,  I  gave  the 
ring  to  a  friend  of  mine,  begging  him  to  return  it  to  the 
chamberlain,  Fiaschino,  as  he  best  could.  The  man  I  chose 
was  Bernardo  Saltti,  who  executed  his  commission  admir- 
ably. Fiaschino  came  at  once  to  see  me,  and  declared,  witli 
vehement  expostulations,  that  the  Duke  would  take  it  very 
ill  if  I  refused  a  present  he  had  meant  so  kiodly  ;  perhaps 
I  should  have  to  repent  of  my  waywardness.  I  answered 
that  the  ring  hts  Excellency  had  given  me  was  worth  about 
ten  crowns,  and  that  the  work  I  had  done  for  him  was 
worth  more  than  two  hundred.  Wishing,  however,  to  show 
his  Excellency  how  highly  I  esteemed  his  courtesy,  I  should 
be  happy  if  he  bestowed  on  me  only  one  of  those  rings  for 
ihc  cramp,  which  come  from  England  and  are  worth  ten- 
pence*  I  would  treasure  that  so  long  as  I  lived  in  re- 
membrance of  his  Excellency,  together  with  the  honourable 
message  he  had  sent  me ;  for  I  considered  that  the  splendid 
favours  of  his  Excellency  had  amply  recompensed  ray  pains, 
whereas  that  paltry  stone- insulted  them.  This  speech  an- 
noyed the  Duke  so  much  that  he  sent  for  his  treasurer,  and 
scolded  him  more  sharply  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  me  orders,  under  pain  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, not  to  leave  Ferrara  without  duly  informing  hira ; 
and  commanded  the  treasurer  to  present  me  with  a  diamond 
up  to  three  hundred  crowns  in  value.  The  miserly  official 
found  a  stone  rising  a  trifle  above  sixty  crowns,  and  let  it 
be  heard  that  it  was  worth  upwards  of  two  hundred. 


1  Antlh  Al  g*atukio,  a  mctni  tiRf;  of  l»ri  and  copper,  such  as  axe  now 
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^^^  Meanwhile  Messer  Alberto  returned  to  reason,  and  pro- 

W  vided  me  with  all  I  had  demanded.     My  mind  was  made  up 

to  quit  Ferrara  without  fail  Chat  very  day ;  but  the  Duke's 

I  attentive  chamberlain  arranged  with  Messer  Albertu  that  I 

shuuld  get  no  iiorses  then.      1  had  luaded  a  mule  with  my 
baggage,  including  the  case  whicli  held  the  Cardinal's  jug 
at]d  basin.     Just  tiien  a  Fcrrarese  nobleman  named  Messer 
Alfonso  de'  Trotti  arrived.'    He  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  a  person  of  excessive  aRectaLion  ;  a  great  dilettante  of 
the  arts,  biit  one  of  those  men  who  are    very  difficult  to 
satisfy,  and  who,  if  they  chance  to  stumble  on  something 
which  suits  their  taste,  exalt  it  so  in  their  own  fancy  thaC 
they  nevL-r  expect   to  see  the  like  of  it  again.      Well,  this 
Messer  Alfonso  arrived,  and   Messer  Alberto  said   to  him: 
"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  come  so  late ;  the  jug  and  basin 
we  are  sending  to  the  Cardinal  in  France  have  been  already 
packed."     He  answered  that  it  did  not  signify  to  him ;  and 
beckoning  to  his  servant,  sent  him  home  to  fetch  a  jug  in 
white  Faenzo  clay,   the  workmanship  of  which  was  very 
exquisite.      During  the  time  the  servant  took  to  go  and  re- 
turn, Messer  Alfonso  said  to  Messer  Alberto:   "  I  will  tell 
you  why  1  do  not  care  any  longer  to  look  at  vases ;  it  is 
that  I  once  beheld  a  piece  of  silver,  antique,  of  such  beauty 
and  such  finish  that  the  human  imagination  cannot  possibly 
conceive  its  rarity.     Therefore  I  would  rather  not   inspect 
any  objects  of  the  kind,  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  unique  im- 
pression I  retain  of  that.    I  must  tell  you  that  a  gentleman 
of  great  quality  and   accomplishments,  who  went  to   Rome 
upon  matters  of  business,  had  this  antique  vase  shown  lo 
him  in  secret.     By  adroitly  using  a  large  sum  of  money,  be 
bribed  the  person   in  whose  hands  it  was,  and  brought  it 
with  him  to  these  parts ;  but  he  keeps  it  jealously  from  all 
eyes,  in  order  that  the  Duke  may  not  get  wind  of  it,  fearing 

'  Thit  man  wai  a  membrr  of  *  veiy  Qobk  Feinme  lamtl/,  lod  BMk 
cttccm'Cd  for  his  official  Islenu. 
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he  shtfuld  in  some  way  be  deprived  of  his  treasure."  While 
spinning  out  this  lengthy  3'arn,  Mcsscr  Alfonso  did  not  look 
at  me,  because  we  were  not  previously  acquainted.  But 
when  that  precious  clay  model  appeared,  he  displayed  it 
with  such  airs  of  ostentation,  pomp,  and  mountebank  cere- 
mony, that,  after  inspecting  it,  I  turned  to  Mcsser  Alberto 
and  said  :  "  I  am  indeed  lucky  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
see  it ! "  '  Mcsser  Alfonso,  quite  afTronled,  let  sorac  con- 
temptuous words  escape  him,  and  exclaimed  ;  "  Who  are 
you,  then,  you  who  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying?" 
I  replied;  "Listen  for  a  moment,  and  aficrvi'ards  judge 
which  of  us  knows  best  what  he  is  saying  ?  "  Then  turn- 
ing to  Messer  Alberto,  who  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and 
talent,  1  began  :  "This  is  a  copy  from  a  little  silver  goblet, 
of  such  and  such  a  weight,  which  I  made  at  such  and  such 
a  time  for  that  charlatan  Maestro  Jacopo,  the  surgeon  from 
Carpi.  He  came  to  Rome  and  spent  six  months  there, 
during  which  he  bedaubed  some  scores  of  noblemen  and  un- 
fortunate gentlefolk  with  his  dirty  salves,  extracting  many 
thousands  of  ducats  from  their  pockets.  At  that  time  I 
made  for  him  this  vase  and  one  of  a  different  pattciTi.  He 
paid  me  very  badly ;  and  at  the  present  monieni  in  Rome 
all  the  miserable  people  who  used  his  ointment  arc  crippled 
and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health."  It  is  indeed  great 
glory  for  mc  that  my  works  are  held  in  such  repute  among 
you  wealthy  lords  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  during  these 
many  years  past  I  have  been  progressing  in  my  art  with  all 
my  might,  and  I  think  that  the  vase  1  am  taking  with  me 
into  France  is  far  more  worthy  of  cardinals  and  kings  than 
that  piece  belonging  to  your  little  quack  doctor." 

After  1  had  made  this  speech,  Messer  Alfonso  seemed 
dying  with  desire  to  see  the  jug  and  basin,  but  1  refused  to 
open  the  box.  We  remained  some  while  disputing  the 
matter,  when  he  said  that  he  would  go  to  the  Duke  and  get 
an  order  from  hie  Kxcellcncy  to  have  it  shown  him.      Then 

<  Pur^.-ai9{htiath9Viduia!  Lcclandij  tianilatcs  thu<:  "ParDittii  U 
jra  Itngrtwfit  au€  Je  tai  xm!"  I  ihlnk  C«IhnI  probably  otunl  to  hint  that  he 
bjil  Men  il  bekxe. 

'  Sw  abort,  book  i.,  p.  54,  Toi  ihii  Koiy. 
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Mcsser  Alberto  Bendedio,  in  the  high  and  mighty  manner 
which  belonged  to  him,  exclaimed  :  "  Before  you  leave  this 
rooni:,  Messer  Allbnso,  you  shall  see  it,  without  employing 
the  Duke's  influence."  On  hearing  these  words  1  look  my 
leave,  and  left  Ascanio  and  Pagolo  to  show  it.  They  told 
mc  afterwards  that  he  had  spoken  enthusiastically  in  my 
praise.  After  this  he  wanted  to  become  better  afquainted 
with  me;  but  I  was  wearying  to  leave  Ferrara  and  get 
away  from  all  its  folk.  The  only  advantages  1  had  enjoyed 
there  were  the  society  of  Cardinal  Salviati  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Ravenna,  and  the  Iriendship  of  some  ingenious  musicians;' 
no  one  else  had  been  to  me  of  any  good  ;  for  the  FctrarcMr 
are  a  very  avaricious  people,  greedy  of  their  neighbours' 
money,  however  they  may  lay  their  hands  on  it ;  they  are 
all  the  same  in  this  respect. 

At  the  hour  of  twenty-two  Fiaschino  arrived,  and  gave 
me  the  diamond  of  sixty  crowns,  of  which  I  spoke  above- 
He  told  me,  with  a  hang-dog  look  and  a  few  brief  words, 
that  I  might  wear  it  for  his  Excellency's  sake.  [  replied: 
^'I  will  do  so."  Then  putting  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  his 
presence,  I  set  off  upon  my  travels  without  further  leave- 
taking.  The  man  noted  down  my  act  and  words,  and  re- 
ported them  to  the  Duke,  who  was  highly  incensed,  and 
showed  a  strong  inclination  to  make  me  retrace  my  steps. 


IX. 

That  evening  1  rode  more  than  ten  miles,  always  at  a 
trot;  and  when,  upon  the  next  day,  I  found  myself  outside 
the  Ferrarese  domain,  J  felt  excessively  relieved ;  indeed  1 
had  met  with  nothing  to  my  liking  there,  except  those  pea- 
cocks which  restored  my  health.  We  journeyed  by  the 
Monsanesc,  avoiding  the  city  of  Milan  on  account  of  the- 
apprehension  1  have  spoken  of; '  so  that  wc  arrived  safe  and 

•  Oirdinnl  Giovanni  Salviaii  was  ArchbisHnp  of  Fcrtaxa  j  Cardinal  tkM^ 
H^cttn  Arr.flici,  Acchbiiihop  of  Rav«iinn,  wu  then  tiayingst  Femtra;  ibectwfK- 
was  raniuu*  fur  iIm  cxcelleiii  orciiotra  and  thntrical  diiplay  of  all  kiotk. 

'  The  .1/cnj(i>i/M  h  ihe  A/eul  Cfnir.  Ccllitii  forcirK  ihat  he  hu  not  *•>- 
lionenl  thi;  apprehensiDn  wliidi  made  him  turn  ulde  from  UilAn,  It  nty 
have  liccci  the  toi  of  plague,  or  perhaps  of  tome  enemy. 
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sound  at  Lyons.  Counting  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  and  a  ser- 
vant, we  were  four  men,  with  four  very  good  horses.  At 
Lyons  we  waited  several  days  for  the  inuletecr,  who  carried 
the  silver  cup  and  basin,  as  well  as  our  other  baggage ;  our 
lodging  was  in  an  abbey  of  the  Cardinal's.  When  the  mule- 
teer arrived,  we  loaded  all  our  goods  upon  a  liltle  cart,  and 
then  set  off  toward  Paris.  On  the  road  we  met  with  some 
annoyances,  but  not  of  any  great  moment. 

\Vc  found  the  Court  of  the  King  at  Fontana  BcHft  ; '  there 
we  presented  ourselves  to  the  Cardinal,  who  provided  us  at 
once  with  lodgings,  and  that  evening  we  were  comfortable. 
On  the  following  day  the  cart  turned  up ;  so  we  unpacked 
our  things,  and  when  the  Cirdinal  heard  this  he  told  the 
King,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  sec  mc  at  once,  f  went  to 
his  Majesty  with  the  cup  and  basin ;  then,  upon  entering 
his  presence,  I  ki.sscd  his  knee,  and  he  received  mc  very 
graciously.  I  thanked  his  Majesty  for  freeing  mc  from 
prison,  saying  that  all  princes  unique  for  generosity  upon 
this  earth,  as  was  his  Majesty,  lay  under  special  obligations 
to  set  free  men  of  talent,  and  particularly  those  that  were 
innocent,  as  1  was;  buch  benefits,  1  added,  were  inscribed 
upon  the  book  of  God  before  any  other  good  actions.  The 
King,  while  I  was  dcltvering  this  speech,  continued  listening 
till  the  end  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  dropping  a  few  words 
such  as  only  he  could  utter.  Then  he  look  the  vase  and 
basin,  and  exclaimed  :  "Of  a  truth  I  hardly  think  the 
ancients  can  have  seen  a  piece  so  beautiful  as  this.  I  well 
remember  to  have  inspected  all  the  best  works,  and  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  all  Italy,  but  I  never  set  my  eyes  on 
anything  which  stirred  me  to  such  admiration."  These 
words  the  King  addressed  in  Krench  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara,  with  man}*  others  of  even  warmer  praise.  Then 
he  turned  to  me  and  said  in  Italian:  "  Benvenuto,  amuse 
yourself  for  a  few  days,  make  good  cheer,  and  spend  your 
time  in  pleasure;  in  the  meanwhile  we  xvill  think  of 
giving  you  the  wherewithal  to  execute  some  fine  works  of 
art  for  us." 

■  It  It  ihoB  that  Cellini  aivi.ys  writes  Funuincblcan. 
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X. 

The  Cardinal  of  Fcrrara  saw  tliat   t^^■   King  had  been 
vastly  pleased  by  my  arrival ;   he  also  judy;et!  that  the  trifles 
which  I  showed  him  cf  my  handicraft  had  encouraged  him 
to  hope  for  the  execution  of  some  considerahlc  things  he 
had  in  mind.     At  this  time,  however,  we  were  following  the 
court  with  the  weariest   trouble  and  fatigue ;   the  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  train  of  the  tving  drags  itself  along  with 
never  less  than  l2,ooo  horse  behind  it;    this  calculation  is 
the  verj-  lowest  ;    for  when  the  court  is  complete  in  tiiiKS 
of  peace,  there  are  some    iS.OOO,  which  makes  I2,000  leu 
thgn  the  average.      Consequently  we  had   to  journey  after 
it  through  places  where  sometimes  there  were  scarcely  two 
houses  to  be  found ;    and  then  we  set  up  canvas  tents  like 
gipsies,   and  suffered    at   times  very  gfreat    discomfort.     I 
therefore  kept  urging  the  Cardinal  to  put  the  King  in  raind 
of  employing  me  in   some  locality  where  I  could  stop  and 
work.    The  Ctrdinal  answered  that  it  was  far  better  to  vait 
until  the  King  should  think  of  it  himself,  and  that  1  oughi 
to  show  myself  at    limes   to   his   Majesty  while  he  vras  at 
table.      This  1  did  then ;  and  one  morning,  at  his  dinoa, 
the  King  called  me.      He  began  to  talk  to  me  in  Italian, 
saying  he  liad  it  in  his  mind  to  execute  several  great  w«t*, 
and  that  he  would  soon  give  ordera  where  1  was  to  labour, 
and  provide  me  with  all  necessaries.    These  coram uoicatioa* 
he  mingled  with  discourse  on  divers  pleasant  matters.    Tbc 
Cardinal  of  Fcrrara  was  there,  because  he  almost  always 
ate  in  the  morning  at  the  King's  table.     He  had  beard 
our  conversation,  and  when  the  King  rose,  he  spoke  in 
my  favour  to  this  purport,  as  I  afterwards  was  informed: 
"  Sacred  Majesty,  this  man  Genvenuto  is  very  eager  to  get 
to  work  again  ;  it  seems  almost  a  sin  to  let  an  artist  of  hii 
abilities  waste  his  time."     The  King  replied  that  be  bad 
spoken  well,  and  told  him  to  arrange  with  me  atl  things  for 
my  support  according  to  my  wishes. 

Upon  the  evening  cf  the  day  when  he  received  th»  com- 
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mission,  the  Cardinal  sent  for  me  after  supper,  and  told  me 
that  hia  Majesty  was  resolved  to  let  me  begin  workingj  but 
that  he  wanted  me  first  to  come  to  an  understanding  about 
my  appointments.  To  this  the  Cardinal  added  :  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  his  Majesty  allows  you  three  hundred  crowns 
a  year,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  yourself  very  well  indeed ; 
furthermore,  t  advise  you  to  leave  yourself  in  my  hands,  for 
every  day  offers  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  service  in 
this  great  kingdom,  and  1  shall  exert  myself  with  vigour  in 
your  interest."  Then  I  began  to  speak  as  follows :  "  When 
your  most  reverend  lordship  left  me  in  Ferrara,  you  gave 
me  a  promise,  which  I  had  never  asked  for,  not  to  bring  me 
out  of  Italy  before  I  clearly  understood  the  terms  on  which 
I  should  be  placed  here  with  his  Majesty.  Instead  of  send- 
ing to  communicate  these  details,  your  most  reverend  lord- 
ship urgently  ordered  me  to  come  by  the  post,  as  if  an  art 
like  mine  was  carried  on  post-haste.  Had  you  written  to 
me  of  three  hundred  crowns,  as  you  have  now  spoken, 
I  would  not  have  stirred  a  foot  for  twice  that  sum.  Never- 
theless, I  thank  God  and  your  most  reverend  lordship  for 
all  things,  seeing  God  has  employed  you  as  the  instrument 
for  my  great  good  in  procuring  my  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment. Therefore  I  assure  your  lordship  that  all  the  troubles 
you  are  now  causing  me  fall  a  thousand  times  short  of  the 
great  good  which  you  have  done  me.  Willi  al!  my  heart  1 
thank  you,  and  take  good  leave  of  you  ;  wherever  I  may  be, 
90  long  as  I  have  life,  1  wiU  pray  God  for  you."  The  Car- 
dinal was  greatly  irritated,  and  cried  out  in  a  rage  :  "Go 
where  yon  choose;  it  is  impossible  to  help  people  against 
their  will."  Some  of  his  good-for-nothing  courtiers  who  were 
present  said:  "That  fellow  sets  great  store  on  himself,  for 
he  is  refusing  three  hundred  ducats  a  year."  Another,  who 
was  a  man  of  talent,  replied:  "The  King  will  never  find 
his  equal,  and  our  Cardinal  wants  to  cheapen  him,  as  though 
he  were  a  load  of  wood."  This  was  Messer  I-uigi  Alamanni, 
who  spoke  to  the  above  effect,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed. 
All  this  happened  on  the  last  day  of  October,  in  Dauphintf, 
ac  a  castle  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  remember. 
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XL 

On  leavinjf  the  Cardinal  I  repaired  to  my  lodging:,  which 
was  three  miles  distant,  in  company  with  a  secretary  of  the 
Cardinal  returning  to  the  same  quarters.  On  the  road,  this 
man  never  stopped  asking  me  what  I  meant  to  do  with 
myself,  and  what  my  own  terms  regarding  the  appointment 
would  have  been.  1  gave  him  only  one  word  back  for 
answer,  which  was  that — I  knew  all.  When  we  came  to 
out  quarters,  1  found  PagoJo  and  Ascanio  there  ;  and  seeing 
me  much  troubled,  ihey  implored  me  to  tell  them  what  was 
the  matter.  To  the  poor  young  men,  who  were  all  dis- 
mayed, 1  said  for  answer  :  "  To-morrow  I  shaU  give  you 
money  amply  sufficient  for  your  journey  home.  I  mean 
myself  to  go  about  a  most  important  business  without  you, 
which  fur  a  long  time  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  do.* 
Our  room  adjoined  chat  of  the  secretary  ;  and  1  think  it  not 
imjn'uhabic  that  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  and  informed  him 
of  my  purpose.  However,  I  never  knew  anything  for  cer- 
tain about  this.  The  night  passed  without  sleep,  and  I  kept 
wearj-ing  for  the  day,  in  order  to  cany  out  my  resolution. 

No  sooner  did  it  dawn  than  I  ordered  out  the  horses, 
made  my  preparations  in  a  moment,  and  gave  the  two  young 
men  evcrj-thing  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  fifty 
ducats  of  gold  in  addition.  I  reserved  the  same  sum  for 
myself,  together  with  the  diamond  the  Duke  had  given  nic ; 
I  only  kept  two  shirt*  and  some  well-worn  riding- clothes 
which  I  had  upon  my  back.  I  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  free  of  the  two  young  men,  who  insisted  upon  going 
with  me,  whatever  happened.  At  last  I  was  obliged  to 
treat  them  with  contempt,  and  use  Ibis  language ;  "  One  of 
you  has  his  first  beard,  and  the  other  is  just  getting  it ;  and 
both  of  you  have  learned  as  much  from  mc  as  I  could  teach 
in  my  poor  art,  so  that  you  arc  now  the  first  craAsmcft 
among  the  youths  of  Italy.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  have 
no  courage  to  quit  this  go-cart,  but  must  always  creep  about 
in  leading-strings  ?      The  thing  is  too  disgraceful  I     Or  if 
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I  were  to  send  you  away  without  luoiiey,  what  would  you 
say  then  ?  Come,  take  yourselves  out  of  my  sight,  and  may 
God  bless  you  a  thousand  times.      Farewell  [ " 

I  turned  my  horse  and  left  them  weeping.  Then  I  took 
my  way  along  a  very  fair  road  thixiugh  a  fort-st,  hoping  to 
nuke  at  least  forty  miles  that  day,  and  reach  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  place  I  could.  I  had  already  ridden  about  two 
miles,  and  during  that  short  time  had  resoK'ed  never  to 
revisit  any  of  those  parts  where  I  was  known.  I  also 
determined  to  abandon  my  art  so  soon  as  1  had  made  a 
Christ  three  cubits  in  height,  reproducing,  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  that  infinite  beauty  which  He  had  Himself  revealed  to 
mc.  So,  then,  being  thoroughly  resolved,  I  turned  miy  face 
toward  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  Just  when  I  thought  I  had 
got  so  far  that  nobody  could  find  mc,  I  heard  horses  gallop- 
ing after.  They  filled  me  with  some  uneasiness,  because 
that  district  is  infested  with  a  race  of  brigands,  who  bear 
the  name  of  Venturers,  and  are  apt  to  murder  men  upon  the 
road.  Though  numbers  of  them  are  hanged  every  day,  it 
seems  as  though  they  did  not  care.  However,  when  the  riders 
approached,  I  fouud  they  were  a  messenger  from  the  King 
ind  my  lad  Ascanio.  The  former  came  up  to  me  and  said  : 
*'  From  the  King  I  order  you  to  come  immediately  to  his 
presence."  I  replied  :  "  V'ou  have  been  sent  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  for  this  reason  I  will  not  come."  The  man  said  that 
since  gentle  usage  would  not  bring  me,  lie  had  authority 
to  rai!>c  the  folk,  and  they  would  take  nic  bound  hand  and 
foot  like  a  prisoner.  Ascanio,  for  his  part,  did  all  he  could 
to  persuade  mc,  reminding  me  that  when  the  King  sent  a 
man  to  prison,  he  kept  him  there  five  years  at  least  before 

[he  let  him  out  again.    This  word  about  the  prison,  when  I 
ibered  what  I  had  endured  in  Rome,  struck  such  terrb?" 
Eblo  tne7t6at'T\vTTecIed  my  horse  round  briskly  and  followed" 

IfKc'tCihg's  messenger.     He  kept  perpetually  chattering  in 
French  through  all  our  journey,  up  to  the  very  precincts  of 
ihc  court,  at  one  time  bullying,  now  saying  one  thing,  then 
another,  till  1  felt  inclined  to  deny  God  and  the  world. 
*  See  above,  p.  26S^  for  CeIIIbi's  vonr  in  Ihc  Cutle  of  S.  Anselo. 


On  our  way  to  the  lodgings  of  the  King  we  passed  before 
those  of  the  Cardijial  of  Ferrara.  Standing  at  his  door, 
he  called  to  me  and  said  :  "  Our  most  Christian  Tnouarch 
has  of  his  own  accord  assigned  you  the  same  appointment* 
which  his  Majesty  allowed  the  painter  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
that  is,  a  salary  of  seveii  hundred  crowns;  in  addition,  he 
will  pay  you  for  all  the  works  you  do  for  him  ;  also  for  your 
journey  hither  he  gives  you  five  hundtx:d  golden  crowns, 
which  will  be  paid  you  before  you  quit  this  place."  Ai  ihe 
end  of  this  announcement,  I  replied  that  those  were  ofTers 
worthy  of  the  great  King  he  was.  The  messenger,  not 
knowing  anything  about  me,  and  hearing  what  splendid 
offers  had  been  made  me  by  the  King,  begged  my  pardon 
over  and  over  again.  Pagolo  and  Ascanio  exclaimed  :  "  It 
is  God  who  has  helped  us  to  get  back  into  so  honoured  a 
go-cart ! " 

On  the  day  following  1  went  to  thank  the  King,  who 
ordered  me  to  make  the  models  of  twelve  silver  statues, 
which  were  to  stand  as  candelabra  round  his  tabic.  He 
wanted  them  to  represent  six  gods  and  six  goddesses,  and  to 
have  exactly  the  same  height  as  his  Majesty,  which  was  ■ 
trifle  under  four  cubits.  Having  dictated  this  commission, 
he  turned  to  his  treasurer,  and  asked  whether  he  had  paid 
me  the  five  hundred  crowns.  The  official  said  that  he  Itod 
received  no  orders  to  that  effecL  The  King  took  this  wry 
ill,  for  he  had  requested  the  Cardinal  to  speak  to  him  about 
it.  Furthermore,  he  told  nic  to  go  to  Paris  and  seek  out  a 
place  to  live  in,  fitted  for  the  execution  of  such  works ;  be 
would  sec  that  I  obtained  it. 

1  got  the  five  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and  took  up  niy 
quarters  at  Paris  in  a  house  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferraza. 
There  I  began,  In  God's  name,  to  work,  and  fashioned  four 
little  waxen  models,  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubit  each  in 
height.  They  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  and  Vulcan. 
In  this  while  the  King  relumed  to  Paris;    whereupon  I 
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went  to  him  at  onct-,  taking  my  models  with  me,  and  my 
two  prentices,  Ascanio  and  Pagolo.  On  perceiving  that  the 
King  was  pleased  with  my  work,  and  being  commissioned 
to  execute  the  Jupiter  in  silver  of  the  height  above  described, 
I  introduced  the  two  j-oung  men,  and  said  that  I  had  bought 
them  with  me  out  of  Italy  to  serve  his  Majesty ;  for  inas- 
much as  they  had  been  brought  up  by  me,  I  could  at  the 
beginning  get  more  help  from  them  than  from  the  Paris 
workmen.  To  this  the  King  replied  that  I  might  name  a 
salary'  which  I  thought  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  I 
said  that  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold  apiece  would  be  quite 
proper,  and  that  I  would  make  them  earn  their  wages  well. 
This  agreement  was  concluded.  Then  1  said  that  I  had 
found  a  place  which  seemed  to  me  exactly  siiited  to  my 
industry  ;  it  was  his  Majesty's  own  property,  and  called  the 
Uttlc  Nclio.  The  Pruvost  of  Paris  was  then  in  possession 
of  it  from  his  Majesty ;  but  since  the  I'rovost  made  no  use 
of  the  castle,  his  Majesty  perhaps  might  grant  it  me  to 
employ  in  his  service.'  He  replied  upon  the  instant : 
"  That  place  is  my  own  house,  and  1  know  well  that  the 
inan  I  gave  it  to  does  not  inhabit  or  use  it.  So  you  shall 
have  it  for  the  work  you  have  to  do."  He  then  told  his 
lieutenant  to  install  me  in  the  Nello.  This  ollicer  made 
some  resistance,  pleading  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
order.  The  King  answered  in  anger  that  he  meant  to 
bestow  his  property  on  whom  he  pleased,  and  on  a  man 
who  would  serve  htm,  seeing  that  he  got  nothing  from  the 
other;  therefore  he  would  hear  no  more  about  it.  The 
lieutenant  then  submitted  that  some  small  force  would  have 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance.  To  which 
the  King  answered  :  "Go,  then,  and  if  a  small  force  is  rot 
enough,  use  a  great  one." 

The  officer  took  me  immediately  to  the  castle,  and  there 
put  me  in  possession,  not,  however,  without  violence  ;  after 
that  he  warned  mc  to  take  very  good  care  that  I  was  not 

»  Tht*  wM  tlie  cutle  uf  Ijc  Petit  N«V,  cm  the  silc  of  which  now  itan<Ii 
theFalacc  pTlbc  loktittiu.  TbcPruirou  ol  Pitris  w;u  then  JcA.a  d'ICstuutcvjIJc, 
lord  of  VilleboB. 
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murdered.  I  installed  myself,  enrolled  serving-men,  a 
bought  a  quantity  of  pikes  and  partisans;  but  I  remained 
Tor  several  days  exposed  to  grievous  annoyances,  for  the 
Provost  was  a  great  nobleman  of  Paris,  and  all  the  other 
gentlefolk  took  part  against  me ;  they  attacked  mc  with 
such  insults  that  I  could  hardly  hold  my  own  against  them. 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  entered  the  service  of 
his  Majesty  in  the  year  1540,  which  was  exactly  the  year 
in  which  I  reached  the  age  of  for^. 


XIII. 


The  affronts  and  insults  1  recftivcd  made  mc  have  re- 
course to  the  King,  begging  hts  Majesty  to  establish  me  in 
some  other  place.  He  answered  :  "  Who  arc  you,  and  what 
is  your  name?"  I  remained  in  great  confusion,  and  could 
not  comprehend  what  he  meant.  Holding  my  tongue  thus, 
the  King  repeated  the  same  words  a  second  time  angrily. 
Then  I  said  my  name  was  Bcnvenuto.  "If,  then,  you  arc 
the  Benvenuto  of  whom  I  have  heard,"  replied  the  King, 
"act  according  to  your  wont,  for  you  have  my  full  leave  to 
do  BO."  I  told  his  Majesty  that  alt  I  wanted  was  eo  keep 
his  favour ;  for  the  rest,  1  knew  of  nothing  that  could  harm 
me.  He  gave  a  little  laugh,  and  said:  ''Go  your  ways, 
then  ;  you  shall  never  want  my  favour."  Upon  this  he  told 
his  first  secretaryj  Monsignor  di  Villerofs,  to  see  me  pn> 
vided  and  accommodated  with  all  I  needed.' 

This  Villcrois  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Provost,  to 
whom  the  castle  had  been  given.  It  was  built  in  a  triangle-, 
right  up  against  the  city  walls,  and  was  of  some  aniiquity, 
but  had  no  garrison.  The  building  was  of  consJderaUc 
size.  Monsignor  di  Vilterois  counselled  me  to  look  about 
for  something  else,  and  by  all  means  to  leave  tlits  place 
alone,  seeing  that  its  owner  was  a  man  of  vast  power,  who 
would  most  assuredly  have  me  killed.  I  answered  that  I 
had  come  from  Italy  to  France  only  in  order  to  serve  that 
illustrious  King;  and  as  for  dying,  I  knew  for  certain  that 

»  M.  KidioUa  dc  Ncufville,  lord  of  Villeroy. 
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die  I  must ;  a  liule  earlier  or  a  little  later  was  a  matter 
of  supreme  indifference  to  me. 

Now  Villerois  was  a  man  of  the  highest  talent,  excep- 
tionally distinguished  in  all  points,  and  possessed  of  vasL 
wealth.  There  was  nodiing  he  would  not  gladly  have  done 
to  harm  me,  but  lie  made  no  open  demonstration  of  his 
mind.  He  was  grave,  and  of  a  noble  presence,  and  spoke 
slowly,  at  his  ease.  To  another  gentleman,  Monsi^nor  dl 
Marmagna,  the  treasurer  of  Languedoc,  he  left  tlic  duty  of 
molesting  me."  The  first  thing  which  this  man  did  was  to 
look  out  the  best  apartments  tn  tlie  castle,  and  to  have  them 
fitted  up  for  himself.  !  told  him  that  the  King  had  given 
me  the  place  to  serve  him  in,  and  that  I  did  not  choose  it 
should  be  occupied  by  any  but  myself  and  my  attendants. 
The  fellow,  who  was  haughty,  bold,  and  spirited,  replied 
that  he  meant  to  do  just  xvhat  he  liked  ;  that  I  should  run 
my  head  against  a  wall  if  I  presumed  to  oppose  him,  and 
that  Villerois  had  given  him  authority  to  do  what  he  was 
doing.  I  told  him  that,  by  the  King's  authority  given  to 
roe,  neither  he  nor  Villerois  could  do  it.  When  I  said  that 
he  gave  vent  to  offensive  language  in  French,  whereat  I 
retorted  in  my  own  tongue  that  he  lied.  Stung  with  rage, 
he  clapped  his  hand  upon  a  little  dagger  which  he  had  ; 
then  1  set  my  hand  also  to  a  large  dirk  which  I  always 
wore  for  my  defence,  and  cried  out :  "  If  you  dare  to  draw, 
VU  kill  3'ou  on  the  spot."  He  had  two  servants  to  back 
him,  and  I  had  my  two  lads.  For  a  moment  or  two  Mar- 
magna stood  in  doubt,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  but 
rather  inclined  to  mischief,  and  muttering :  "  I  will  never 
put  up  with  such  insults."  Seeing  then  that  the  affair  was 
taking  a  bad  turn,  1  took  a  sudden  resolution,  and  cried  to 
Pagolo  and  Ascanio  :  "  When  you  see  mc  draw  my  dirk, 
throw  yourselves  upon  those  serving-men,  and  kill  them  if 
rou  can;  1  mean  to  kill  this  fellow  at  the  first  stroke,  and 
then  we  will  decamp  together,  with  God's  grace."  Mar- 
magna, when  he  understood  my  purpose,  was  glad  enough 
to  get  alive  out  of  the  castle. 

'  FcsLDjoif  I'Allcmiind,  Seigneur  it  Mainugne 
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All  these  things,  toning  them  down  a  trifle,  I  wrote  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  related  them  at  once  to  the 
King.  The  King,  deeply  irritated,  committed  me  Co  the 
care  of  another  officer  of  his  bodyguard  who  was  named 
Monsignor  lo  Iscontro  d'Orbech.'  By  him  I  was  accom- 
modated with  all  that  I  required  in  the  most  gracious  way 
imaginable. 


XIV. 


After  Btting  up  my  own  lodgings  in  the  castle  and  the 
workshop  with  all  conveniences  for  carrying  on  my  busi- 
ness, and  putting  my  household  upon  a  most  respectable 
footing,  1  began  at  once  to  construct  three  models  exactly 
of  the  size  which  the  silver  statues  wctb  to  be.  These 
were  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Mars.  1  moulded  ihcm  in  day, 
and  set  ihcm  well  up  on  irons  ;  then  I  went  to  the  King, 
who  disbursed  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  if  I 
remember  riyhtly,  for  the  com  men  cement  of  the  iindcirtakiD^ 
While  I  was  getting  these  things  ready,  we  brought  the 
little  vase  and  oval  basin  to  completion,  which  had  been 
several  months  in  hand.  Then  I  had  them  richly  gilt,  aod 
they  showed  like  the  6nest  piece  of  plate  which  had  been 
seen  in  France. 

Afterwards  I  took  them  to  the  Cardinal,  who  thanked 
me  greatly ;  and,  without  requesting  my  attendance,  carrinj 
and  presented  them  to  the  King.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  gift,  and  praised  me  as  no  artist  was  ever  praised 
before.  In  return,  he  bestowed  upon  the  Cardinal  an  abbey 
worth  seven  thousand  crowns  a  year,  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  rewarding  me  too.  The  Cardinal,  however,  pre- 
vented him,  Idling  his  Majesty  that  he  was  going  ahead  too 
fast,  since  1  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  for  him.  The 
King,  who  was  exceedingly  generous,  replied :  "  For  that 
very  reason  will  I  put  heart  and  hope  into  him."  Tix 
Cardinal,  ashamed  at  his  own  meanness,  said:  "Sire,  I 
beg  you  to  leave  that  to  me ;  1  will  allow  him  a  pension  of 
at  least  three  hundred  crowns  when  I  have  taken  possesstoa 

'  Le  Vieomle  d'Orbec     It  tccmi  llml  by  Iteoitin  Cellim  mcaal  V 
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of  ihe  abbey."  He  never  gave-  mc  anything ;  and  it  would 
be  tedious  to  relate  alt  the  knavish  tricks  of  this  prelate. 
I  prefer  to  dwell  on  matters  of  greater  niomciit. 


When  1  returned  to  Paris,  the  great  favour  shown  me  by 
the  King  made  me  a  mark  for  all  men's  admiration.  I  re- 
ceived the  silver  and  began  my  statue  of  Jupiter.  Many 
journeymen  were  now  in  my  employ ;  and  the  work  went 
onward  briskly  day  and  night :  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  the  clay  models  of  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  and  Mars,  and 
had  begun  to  get  the  silver  statue  forward,  my  workshop 

•  made  already  a  grand  show. 
The  King  now  came  to  I'aris,  and  I  went  to  pay  him  my 
respects.  No  sooner  had  his  Majesty  set  eyes  upon  me 
than  he  called  me  cheerfully,  and  asked  if  I  had  something 
fine  to  exhibit  at  my  lodging,  for  he  would  come  to  inspect 
WiC.  I  related  all  1  had  been  doing;  upon  which  ho  was 
Bifreized  witli  a  tilrong  desire  to  come.  Accordingly,  after 
Vliis  dinner,  he  set  of]'  ^vith  Madame  dc  Tampes,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  and  some  other  of  his  greatest  nobles,  among 
whom  were  the  King  of  Navarre,  his  cousin,  and  the  Queen, 
his  lister ;  Ihc  Dauphin  and  Dauphincss  also  attended  him  ; 
50  that  upon  that  day  the  very  flower  of  the  French  court 
came  to  visit  mc.*  1  had  been  some  time  at  home,  and 
was  hard  at  work.  When  the  King  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  castle,  and  heard  our  hammers  going,  he  bade  his 
company  keep  silence.  Everybody  in  my  house  was  busily 
employed,  so  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  his  Majesty 
took  me  by  surprise.  The  first  thing  he  saw  on  coming 
into  the  great  hall  was  myself  with  a  huge  plate  of  silver 
in  my  hand,  which  I  was  beating  for  the  body  of  my 
Jupiter ;  one  of  my  men  was  finishing  the  head,  another 

•  Thcw  pcwonagM  weie  Madame  d'Ktaniiics,  the  King's  mi»KU ;  John 
of  Lorraitw,  ton  ni  IHikc  ken«  II.,  trjig  «-a»  made  Catdiniil  ill  1518  ;  Hcnii 
d'AIbrd  IL  and  Marcuetile  de  Valcis,  hU  wifc  :  tl>c  Daiiiiliio,  afirrwards 
Flccri  II.,  and  his  wile,  the  cetcbnled  Cucritiit  dc'  M<x)ici,  daughter  of 
Lomuok  Dnkc  of  Urbino. 
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the  legs;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  din  we  made 
between  us.  It  happened  that  a  little  French  lad  was 
working  aC  my  side,  who-liad  just  been  guilty  of  some 
trifling  blunder.  I  gave  the  lad  a  kick,  and,  as  my  good 
tuck  would  have  it,  caught  liim  with  my  foot  exactly  in  the 
fork  between  his  legs,  and  sent  him  spinning  several  yards, 
so  thai  he  came  stumbh'ng  up  against  the  King  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  liis  Majesty  arrived.  The  King  was 
vastly  amused,  but  1  felt  covered  with  confusion.  He  began 
to  ask  nie  what  I  was  engaged  upon,  and  told  me  to  go  on 
working ;  then  he  said  that  he  would  much  rather  have  mc 
not  employ  my  strength  on  manual  labour,  but  take  as  many 
men  as  I  wanted,  and  make  them  do  the  rough  work  ;  he 
should  like  me  to  keep  myself  in  health,  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  my  services  through  many  years  to  come.  I 
replied  to  his  Majesty  that  the  moment  I  left  off  working  I 
should  fall  ill ;  also  that  my  art  itself  would  suffer,  and  not 
attain  the  mark  I  aimed  at  for  his  Majesty.  Thinking  that 
I  spoke  thus  only  to  brag,  and  not  because  it  was  the  truth, 
lie  made  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  repeat  what  he  had  said ; 
but  I  explained  my  reasons  so  fully  and  clearly,  that  the 
Cardinal  perceived  my  drift ;  he  then  advised  the  King  to 
let  me  labour  as  much  or  little  as  I  liked. 


XVI. 

Being  very  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen,  the 
King  returned  to  his  palace,  after  bestowing  on  me  too 
many  marks  of  favour  to  be  here  recorded.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  sent  for  me  at  his  dinner-hour.  The  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara  was  there  at  meat  with  him.  When  I  arrived, 
the  King  had  reached  his  second  course;  he  began  at  ooce 
to  speak  to  me,  saying,  with  a  pleasant  cheer,  that  ha\'ii]C 
now  so  fine  a  basin  and  jug  of  my  workmanship,  be  wanted 
an  equally  handsome  salt-cellar  to  match  them ;  and  begged 
mc  to  make  a  design,  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it  I 
replied  :  "  Your  Majesty  shall  see  a  model  of  the  sort  even 
sooner  than  you  have  commanded  ;  for  whQe  1  wa»  making 
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the  basin,  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  satt-cellar  to  match 
it ;  therefore  I  have  already  designed  one,  and  if  it  is 
your  pleasure,  1  will  at  once  exhibit  my  conception."  The 
King  turned  with  a  lively  movement  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure to  the  lords  in  his  cumpauy — they  were  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara — exclaiiuing  as  he  did  so  :  "  Upon  my  word,  this 
is  a  man  tu  be  loved  and  cherished  by  every  one  who  knows 
him."  Then  be  told  me  that  he  would  very  gladly  see  my 
model 

]  set  ofT,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes ;  for  I  had  only 
to  cross  the  river,  that  is,  the  Seine.  I  carried  with  me 
the  wax  model  which  1  had  made  in  Rome  at  the  Cardinal 
of  Kcrrara'b  request.  When  I  appeared  again  before  the 
King  and  uncovered  my  piece,  he  cried  out  in  astonish-^ 
mcnt :  "'ITiis  is  a  hundred  times  more  divine  a  thing  than 
I  had  ever  dreamed  of.  What  a  miracle  of  a  man  !  He 
ought  never  to  stop  working."  Then  he  turned  to  me  with 
a  beaming  countenance,  and  told  me  that  he  greatly  liked 
the  piece,  and  wished  me  to  execute  it  in  gold.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  let  me  un- 
derstand that  he  recognised  the  model  as  the  same  which 
I  had  made  for  him  in  Rome.  I  replied  that  I  had  already 
told  him  I  should  carry  it  out  for  one  who  was  worthy  of 
it.  The  Cardinal,  remembering  my  words,  and  nettled  by 
the  revenge  he  thought  that  I  was  taking  on  him,  remarked 
■to  the  King:  "  Sire,  this  is  an  enormous  undertaking;  I 
am  only  afraid  that  wc  shall  never  see  it  finished.  These 
able  artists  who  have  great  conceptions  in  their  brain  are 
ready  enough  to  put  the  same  in  execution  without  duly 
considering  when  they  are  to  be  accomplished.  I  therefore, 
if  1  gave  commission  for  things  of  such  magnitude,  should 
like  to  know  when  I  was  Ukely  to  get  them."  The  King 
replied  that  if  a  man  was  so  scrupulous  about  the  termina- 
tion of  a  work,  he  would  never  begin  anything  at  all ;  these 
words  he  uttered  with  a.  certain  look,  which  implied  that 
such  enterprises  were  not  for  folk  of  little  spirit.  I  then 
rgan  to  say  my  say  :  "  Princes  who  put  heart  and  courage 
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in  their  servants,  as  your  Majesty  does  by  deed  and  word, 
render  undL-rtakings  of  the  greatest  magnitude  quite  easy. 
Now  that  God  has  sent  me  so  magnificent  a  patron,  I  liope 
to  perform  for  him  a  multitude  of  great  and  splendid  mas- 
terpieces." "  i  believe  it,"  said  the  King,  and  rose  from 
tabic.  Then  he  called  mc  into  his  chamber,  and  asked  how 
much  gold  was  wanted  for  the  salt-cellar.  "  A  thousand 
crowns,"  I  answered.  He  called  his  treasurer  at  once,  who 
was  the  Viscount  of  Orbec,  and  ordered  him  that  very  day 
to  disburse  to  me  a  thousajid  crowns  of  good  weight  and 
old  gold. 

When  I  left  his  Majesty,  I  went  for  the  two  notaries  who 
had  helped  me  in  procuring  silver  for  the  Jupiter  and  many 
other  things.  Crossing  the  Seine,  I  then  took  a  small  hand- 
basket,  which  one  of  my  cousins,  a  nun,  had  given  me  on  my 
journey  through  Florence.  It  made  for  my  good  fortune  that 
I  took  this  basket  and  not  a  bag.  So  then,  thinking  I  could 
do  the  business  by  daylight,  for  it  was  still  early,  and  not 
caring  to  interrupt  my  workmen,  and  being  indisposed  to 
take  a  servant  with  me,  I  set  off  alone.  When  I  reached 
the  house  of  the  treasurer,  I  found  that  he  had  the  money 
laid  out  before  him,  and  was  selecting  the  best  pieces  as 
the  King  had  ordered.  It  seemed  to  rac,  however,  that  that 
thief  of  a  treasurer  was  doing  all  he  could  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  money  ;  nor  were  the  pieces  counted  out 
until  three  hours  after  nightfall. 

I  meanwhile  was  not  wanting  in  dispatch,  for  \  sent  word 
to  several  of  my  journeymen  that  they  should  come  and 
attend  me,  since  the  matter  was  one  of  serious  importance. 
When  I  found  that  they  did  not  arrive,  1  asked  the  messenger 
if  he  had  done  ray  errand.  The  rascal  of  a  groom  whom  I 
had  sent  replied  that  he  had  done  so,  but  that  they  bad 
answered  that  they  could  not  come ;  he,  Irowevcr,  would 
gladly  carry  the  money  for  me.  I  answered  that  I  meant 
to  carry  the  money  myself.  By  tliis  time  the  contract  was 
drawn  up  and  signed.  On  the  money  being  counted,  I  put 
it  all  into  my  little  basket,  and  then  thrust  my  arm  through 
the  two  handles.     Since  I  did  this  with  some  diiTiculty,  the 
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gold  was  well  shut  in,  and  I  carried  it  more  conveniently 
ihan  if  the  Vehicle  had  been  a  bag,  I  was  well  armed  with 
shirt  and  sleeves  Qfrnail,  and  having  my  sword  and  dagger 
at  my  side,  made  oJT  along  the  street  as  quick  as  my  two 
legs  wuuld  carry  me. 


b 


xvn. 


Just  as  1  left  the  house,  I  observed  some  ser\'aiits  whis- 
I  pering  among  themselves,  who  also  went  off"  at  around  pace 
I  in  another  du'ection  from  the  one  I  took.  Walking  with  all 
haste,  I  {>as&ed  the  bridge  oT  the  Exchange,'  and  went  up 
along  a  wall  beside  the  river  which  led  to  any  lodging  la 
the  castle.  I  had  just  come  to  the  Acgustines — now  this 
was  a  very  perilous  passage,  and  though  it  was  only  five 
hundred  paces  distant  from  my  dwelling,  yet  the  lodging  in 
the  castle  being  quite  as  far  removed  inside,  no  one  could 
have  heard  my  voice  if  I  had  shouted — when  I  saw  four 
men  with  four  swords  in  tiieir  hands  advancing  to  attack 
me."  My  resolution  was  taken  in  an  instant.  I  covered 
the  basket  with  my  cape,  drew  my  sword,  and  seeing  that 
thej  were  pushing  hotly  forward,  cried  aloud  :  "  With  sol- 
diers there  is  only  the  cape  and  sword  to  gain ;  and  these, 
I  before  I  give  them  up,  I  hope  you'll  get  not  much  to  your 
'  advantage."  Then  crossing  my  sword  boldly  with  them,  I 
more  than  once  spread  out  my  arms,  in  order  that,  if  the 
flifllahs  were  put  on  by  the  servants  wlidliad  seen  me  taUc" 
roy  money,  they  might  be  led  to  iu_dg:c  I  was  nr-t  mrrylmT 
it.  The  encounter  was  soon  over;  f ';  Lln.v  r(.uii.ij  -tip 
ty  step,  sapng  among  themselves  in  their  own  language ; 
"This  is  a  brave  Italian,  and  certainly  not  the  man  we  are 
after;  or  if  he  be  the  man,  he  cannot  be  carrying  anything." 
J  spoke  Italian,  and  kept  harrying  them  with  thrust  and 
»lash  so  hotly  that  I  narrowly  missed  killing  one  or  the 
other.     My  skill  in  using  the  sword  made  them  think  1  was 

f     1  The  Pont  dii  Change,  replaced  by  the  Tont  NenK 

*  The  excitcmeat  al  his  recollection  Rialcn  Cellini  more  than  ntualljr  in. 
cohcieni  about  UiU  epixxlc.    The  Uaiislatut  Uiu  tu  collect  tlic  v-liule  senic  of 


a  soldier  rather  than  a  fellow  of  some  other  calling.      They 
drew  together  and  btgnn  to  fall  back,  muttering  al]  the  while 
beneath  their  breath  in  their  own  tongue.      I   meanwhile 
continued  always  cnlling  out,  but  not  too  loudly,  that  thosf 
who  wanted  my  cape  and   blade  would  have  to  get  them 
with  some  trouble.     Then  I  quickened  pace,  while  they  still 
followed  slowly  at  my  heels ;  this  augmented  my  fear,  for 
I  thought  I  might  be  falling  into  an  ambuscade,  which  would 
have  cut  me  off  in  front  as  well  as  rear.      Accordingly,  when 
I  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  paces  from  my  home,  I 
ran  with  all  my  might,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice: 
"  To  arms,  to  arms  I  out  with  you,  out  with  you  I   I  am  being 
murdered,"      In    a  moment   four  of  my  young  men  came 
running,  with  four  pikes  in    their  iiands.      They  wanted  to 
pursue  the  ruffians,  who  could  still  be  seen ;  but  1  stopped 
Ihcnif  calling  back  so  as   to  let  the  villains  hear:   "TbOK 
cowards  yonder,  four  against  one  man  alone,  had  not  pludk 
enough  to  capture  a  thousand  golden  crowns  in  metal,  whWr 
have  almost  broken  this  arm  of  mine.      I-ct  us  haste  insidt 
and   put  the  money  away;  then   I  will  take  my  big  two- 
handed  sword,  and  go  with  you  whithersoever  you  lifce." 
We  went  inside  to  secure  the  gold  ;  and  my  lads,  while  ti- 
pressing  deep  concern  for  the  peril  I  had  run,  gently  cIikW 
me,  and  said  :  "  You  risk  yourself  too  much  alone ;  Ihe  timt 
will  come  when  you  will   make  us  all  bemoan  your  losi* 
A  thousand  words  and  e.\clamations  were  exchanged  be- 
tween us ;  my  adversaries  took  to  flight ;  and  we  all  sal  down 
and  supped  together  with  mirth  and  gladness,  laughing ovrf 
those  great  blows  which   fortune  strikes,  for  good  as  wfU 
as  evil,  and  which,  what  time  they  do  not  hit  the  mark,  art 
just  the  same  as  though  they  had   not  happened.'     It  is 
very  true  that  one  says  to  oneself:  "  You  will  have  hadt 
lesson  for  next  time,"     But  that  is  not  the  case ;  for  fortune 
always  comes  upon  us  in  new  ways,  quite  unforeseen  by  our 
imagination. 

'  OUini'i  pliilotophy  u  tiunmcd  up  in  ibc  prorcil) :  "  A  niM  b  u  gxi 

as  «  miiK." 
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On  the  morning  which  followed  these  events,  I  made  the 
first  step  in  my  work  upon  the  great  saJt-cellar,  pressing 
this  and  my  other  pieces  Ibrward  with  incessant  industry. 
My  workpeople  at  this  time,  who  were  pretty  numerous, 
included  both  sculptors  and  goldsmiths.  They  belonged  to 
several  nations,  Italian,  French,  and  German;  for  I  took  the 
best  I  could  find,  and  changed  them  often,  retaining  only 
those  who  knew  their  business  well.  These  select  crafts- 
men  1  worked  to  the  bone  with  perpi  L.iil  iubour.  They 
wanted  (6  rivat  mef  but  I  had  a  better  constitution.  Con- 
sequently, in  their  inability  to  bear  up  against  su^  a  con- 
tTHiious  strain,. Hiey  tooL  to  eatiiig  aad  drinking  ci.pimi^ly  ; 
some  of  the  Germans  in  particular,  who  were  more  skilled 
than  their  comrades,  and  wanted  to  march  apace  with  me, 
sank  under  these  excesses,  and  perished. 

While  I  was  at  work  upon  the  Jupiter,  I  noticed  that  I 

liad  plenty  of  silver  to  spare.      So  I  took  in  hand,  without 

consulting  the  King,   to  make  a  great  two-handled  vase, 

about  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  height.      I  also  conceived  the 

notion  of  casting  the  large  model  of  my  Jupiter  in  bronze. 

Having  up  to  this  date  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  conferred 

with  certain  old  men  exp<-rienced  in  that  art  at  Paris,  and 

described   to  them   the  methods   in   use  wi!h   us  in    Italy. 

They  told  roe  they  had   never  gone  that  way  about  the 

business;   but  that  if  I   gave  them  leave  to  act  upon  their 

own  principles,  they  would  bring  the  bronze  out  as  clean 

ami  perfect  as  the  clay.      I  chose  to  strike  an  agreement, 

throwing  on  them  the  responsibility,  and  promising  several 

^  rrowns  above  the  price  they  bargained   for.     Thereupon 

B  they  put  the  work  in  progress ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  they 

were  going  the  wrong  way  about  it,  and  began  on  niy  own 

account  a  head  of  Julius  Ctesar,  bust  and  armour,  much 

laj^r  than  the  life,  whicli  I  modelled  from  a  reduced  copy 

of  a  splendid  antique  portrait  I  had  bmuglit  with  me  from 

ic.     I  also  undertook  another  head  uf  the  same  size, 
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studied  from  a  very  handsome  girl,  whom   I   kept  Tor  mj 
ownpleasures.     1  called  this  KoutaiiifMcau,  afier  [lie  place-" 


selected  by^thc  King  for  his  particular  delight. 

We  constructed  an  admirable  little  furnace  for  the  casting 
of  the  bronze,  got  all  things  ready,  and  baked  our  moulds ; 
those  French  masters  undertaking  the  Jupiter,  while  I  looked 
after  my  two  heads.  Then  1  said  :  "  1  do  not  think  you 
will  succeed  with  your  Jupiter,  because  you  have  not  pro- 
vided sufficient  vents  beneath  for  the  air  to  circulate  ;  there- 
fore you  are  but  losing  your  time  and  trouble."  They 
replied  that,  if  their  work  proved  a  failure,  they  would  pay 
back  the  money  1  had  given  on  account,  and  recoup  me  for 
current  expenses  ;  but  they  bade  me  give  good  heed  to  my 
own  proceedings,^  for  the  fine  heads  I  meant  to  cast  in  my 
Italian  fashion  would  never  succeed.    ' 

At  this  dispute  between  us  there  were  present  the  tnea- 
surers  and  other  gentlefolk  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
superintend  my  proceedings.  Everything  which  passed  by 
word  or  act  was  duly  reported  to  his  Majesty.  The  two 
old  men  who  had  undertaken  to  cast  my  Jupiter  postponed 
the  experiment,  saying  they  would  like  to  arrange  tlic 
moulds  of  my  two  heads.  They  argued  that,  according  to . 
my  method,  no  success  could  be  expected,  and  it  was  a  pity 
to  waste  such  tine  models.  When  the  King  was  informed 
of  this,  he  sent  word  that  they  should  give  their  minds  to 
learning,  and  not  iry  to  teach  their  master. 

So  then  they  put  their  own  piece  into  the  furnace  with 
much  laughter ;  while  I,  maintaining  a  firm  carriage,  show- 
ing neither  mirth  nor  anger  (though  I  felt  it),  placed  my 
two  heads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Jupiter.  The  metal 
came  all  right  to  melting,  and  we  let  it  in  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  it  filled  the  mould  of  the  Jupiter  most  admirably,  and 
at  the  same  time  my  two  heads.  This  furnished  them  with 
matter  for  rejoicing  and  me  with  satisfaction  ;  for  1  was  not 
sorry  to  have  predicted  wrungly  of  their  work,  and  they' 
made  as  though  they  were  delighted  to  have  been  mistaken 

'  Afa  tJu  w  guanfoiii  ^t,  fhf^  &•£.    TUU  u  perhaps :  iW  /iij  tadt  mt  moU 
wtU  that. 


about  mine.  Then,  as  the  custom  in  France  is,  they  asked 
to  drink,  in  high  good  spirits,  I  was  very  willing,  and 
ordered  a  handsome  collation  for  their  entertainment.  When 
this  was  over,  they  requested  me  to  pay  the  money  due  to 
them  and  the  surplus  I  had  promised.  I  replied:  "You 
have  been  laughing  over  what,  I  fear,  may  make  you  weep. 
On  reflection,  it  seems  to  me  that  too  much  metal  flowed 
into  your  mould.  Therefore  I  shall  wait  until  to-morrow 
before  I  disburse  more  money."  The  poor  fellows  swallowed 
my  words  and  chewed  the  cud  of  them  ;  then  they  went 
home  without  further  arg\iment. 

At  daybreak  they  began,  quite  quietly,  to  break  into  the 

pit  of  the  furnace.     They  could  not  uncover  their  large 

mould  until  they  had  extracted  my  two  heads;    these  were 

in    excellent   condition,  and   they   placed  them  where  they 

could  be  well  seen.      When  they  came  to  Jupiter,  and  had 

«Jug:  but  scarcely  two  cubits,  they  sent  up  such  a  yell,  they 

ond  their  four  workmen,  that  it  woke  me  up.      Fancying  it 

xras  a  shout  of  triumph,  I  set  off  running,  for  my  bedroom 

was  at  the  distance  of  more  than  five  hundred  paces.      On 

reaching  the  spot,  I  found  them  looking  like  the  guardians 

*Df  Christ's  sepulchre  in  a  picture,  downcast  and  terrified. 

Casting  a  hasty  glance  upon  my  two  heads,  and  seeing  they 

xrere  all  right,  I  tempered  my  annoyance  with  the  pleasure 

that  sight  gave  me.      Then   they  began   to  make  excuses, 

crying  :  "  Our  bad  luck  !  "    I  retorted  :  "  Your  luck  has  been 

rnost  excellent,  but  what  has  been  indeed  bad  is  your  de- 

liccncy  of  knowledge ;   had  I  only  seen  you  put  the  soul ' 

into  your  mould,  I  could  have  taught  you  with  one  word  how 

to  cast  the  figure  without  fault.      This  would  have  brought 

me  great  honour  and  you  much  profit.      I  shall  be  able  to 

make  good  my  reputation  ;   but  you  will  now  lo&e  both  your 

honour  and  your  profit.      Let  then  this  lesson   teach  you 

another  time  to  work,  and  not  to  poke  fun  at  your  masters." 

They  prayed  me  to  have  pity  on  tliem,  confessing  I  was 

_  f'  I  luve  bete  iran«blerf  ih«  Iiatian  aniitta  literally  bjr  the  English  wnrd 
~iauL    Ii  U  a  Itchntal  exi'icuiuii,  ligiiifjiii):  ilie  bluck,  lamcwhat  tmaller  Ihin 
ibe  moald,  whicli  broni«-foi;)n(!cr&  inwn  in  order  to  otnain  a  hollow,  and  not 
I  »oUd  cart  Utxa  ihc  mould  which  giTcs  fonn  to  their  liquid  mcul. 
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right,  biit  pleading  that,  unless  I  helped  ihem,  the  costs 
they  had  to  bear  and  the  loss  they  had  sustained  would  turn 
them  and  their  families  upon  the  streets  a-t>eggtng.  I 
answered  that  if  the  King's  treasurers  obliged  thcjp  t<K  pay 
according  to  their  contract,  I  would  defray  the  cost  out  of 
my  own  purse,  because  I  saw  thai  they  had  lionStly  and 
heartily  performed  their  task  according  to  their JuuuylnlgC. 
This  waj'  of  mine  in  dealing  with  them  raised  the  good-will 
of  the  King's  treasurers  and  other  officers  toward  mc  to  a 
pitch  which  cannot  be  described.  The  whole  affair  was 
written  to  his  Majesty,  who  being  without  a  paragon  for 
generosity,  gave  directions  that  all  I  ordered  in  this  matter 
should  be  done. 


xrx. 

About  this  time  the  illustrious  soldier  Piero  Strozzi 
arrived  in  France,  and  reminded  the  King  that  he  had 
promised  him  letters  of  naturalisation.'  These  were  accord- 
ingly made  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  King  said : 
"  Let  them  be  also  given  to  Benvenuto,  uton  ami,  and  take 
th^em  ininicdiately  to  his  house,  and  let  him  have  thcis 
without  tUf  payment  of  any  fees."  Tliose  of  the  great 
Strozzi  Cost  him  several  hundred  liucais  :  mine  were  brougiil 
me  by  one  of  the  King's  chief  secretarit-s  Messer  Aniooio 
Massonc'  This  gentleman  preseiiied  them  with  xaaaj 
expressions  of  kindness  from  his  Majesty,  saying:  "The 
King  makes  you  a  gift  of  these,  in  order  that  you  may  1« 
encouraged  to  serve  him  ;  they  arc  letters  of  naturalisation." 
Then  he  told  me  how  they  had  been  given  to  Piero  Stroni 
at  his  particular  request,  and  only  after  a  long  time  of  wait- 
ing, as  a  special  mark  of  favour;  the  King  had  sent  mine 
of  his  own  accord,  and  such  an  net  of  grace  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  that  realm  before.  When  I  heard  tliese  words, 
I  thanked  his  Majesty  with  heartiness  ;  but  I  begged  iIk 

'  I*i«ro  wot  tb«  tjon  q(  Filippo  SlTfmi,  sni)  (h«  gcnonl  wito  Iqm  thelitBb 
of  MonlcmuTlo.  ko  (litnitrouJt  to  ibe  Flvrcniine  cxiln,  in  1557. 

■  Aiiioine  tc  Mufon,  secretary  10  Mnr^arct  oi  Navairc.  lie  tnublcd  Ae 
DecawtJVM  at  hci  iiutance  iuto  Frcndi- 
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Secretarj-  to  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  what  letters  of 
naturalisation  meant.  He  was  a  man  accomplished  and 
polite,  who  s[Kike  Italian  excellently.  At  first  my  question 
made  him  laugh  ;  then  he  recovered  his  gravity,  and  told 
me  in  my  own  langruage  what  the  papers  signified,  adding 
that  ihey  conferred  one  of  the  highest  dignities  a  foreigner 
could  obtain  :  "  indeed,  ft  is  a  far  greater  honour  than  to 
be  made  a  nobleman  of  Venice." 

When  he  left  me,  he  returned  and  told  his  Majesty,  who 
lavjghed  awhile,  and  then  said  :  "  Now  1  wish  him  to  know 
my  object  in  sending  those  letters  of  naturalisation.  Go 
and  install  him  lord  of  the  castle  of  the  Little  Ndlo,  where 
he  lives,  and  which  is  a  part  of  my  demesne.  He  will  know 
what  that  means  better  than  he  understood  about  the 
letters  of  naturalisation."  A  messenger  brought  mc  the 
patent,  upon  which  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  gratuity.  He 
refused  to  accept  it,  saying  that  his  Majesty  had  so  ordered. 
These  letters  of  naturalisation,  together  with  the  patent  for 
the  castle,  I  brought  with  me  when  I  returned  to  Italy  ; 
wherever  I  go  and  wherever  I  may  end  my  days,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  preserve  them.' 


XX. 


^^^Hiiltftll  now  proceed  with  the  narration  of  my  life.  I  had 
on  hand  the  following  works  already  mentioned,  namely, 
the    silver  Jupiter,    the  goklen  salt-cellar,  the  great  silver 

■  vase,  and  the  two  bronze  heads.  I  also  began  to  cast  the 
pedestal  for  Jupiter,  which  1  wrought  very  richly  in  bronze, 
covered  with  ornaments,  among  which  was  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  rape  of  Gan^Tnede,  and  on  the  other  side 
Lcda  and  the  Swan.  On  casting  this  piece  it  came  out 
admirably.  I  also  made  another  pedestal  of  the  same  sort 
for  the  statue  of  Juno,  intending  to  begin  that  too,  if  the 
King  gave  mc  silver  for  the  purpose.  By  working  briskly 
1  had  put  together  the  silver  Jupiter  and   the  golden  salt- 


'  The  letter  of  nmuraliution  OKttt*. 
of  the  cattle,  see  ibit/.,  p.  585. 
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cellar ;  the  vase  was  far  advanced ;  the  two  bronze  heads 
■were  finished.  I  had  also  made  several  little  things  for  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  a  small  silver  vase  of  rich  work- 
manship, which  I  meant  to  present  to  Madame  d'Etampes. 
Several  Italian  noblemen,  to  wit,  Signor  Piero  Strozzi,  the 
Count  of  Anguiljara,  the  Count  of  Pitigliano,  the  Count  of 
Mirandola,  and  many  others,  gave  me  employment  also.' 

For  my  great  King,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  been  working 
strenuously,  and  the  third  day  after  he  returned  lo  Paris, 
he  came  lo  my  house,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  his  chief 
nobles.  He  marvcSled  to  find  how  many  pieces  I  had 
advanced,  and  with  what  excellent  results.  His  mistress, 
Madame  d'Etampes,  being  with  him,  they  began  to -talk  of 
Fonlaineb]eau.  She  told  his  Majesty  he  ought  to  commis- 
sion me  to  execute  something  beautiful  for  the  decoration 
of  his  fcivourite  residence.  He  answered  on  the  instant: 
"  You  say  well,  and  here  upon  the  spot  1  will  make  up  ray 
mind  what  I  mean  him  to  do."  Then  he  turned  to  me, 
a,nd  asked  me  what  1  thought  would  be  appropriate  for  thji 
beautiful  fountain."  I  suggested  several  ideas,  and  hts 
Majesty  expressed  his  own  opinion.  Afterwards  he  saiJ 
that  he  was  going  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty  days  at  San 
Germane  del  Aia,'''  a  place  twelve  leagues  distant  from  Pan's; 
during  his  absence  he  wished  me  to  make  a  model  for  ihit 
fair  fountain  of  his  in  the  richest  style  I  could  invent,  seeing 
he  delighted  in  that  residence  more  than  in  anythiDg  else 
in  his  whole  realm.  Accordingly  he  commanded  and  be- 
sought me  to  do  my  utmost  to  produce  something  reallt 
beautiful ;  and  I  promised  that  I  would  do  so. 

When  the  King  saw  so  many  finished  things  before  him, 
he  exclaimed  to  Madame  d'Etampes  :  "  I  never  had  on  artitt 
who  pleased  me  more,  nor  one  who  deserved  better  to  be 
well  rewarded  ;  we  must  contrive  to  keep  him  wilh  us.     He 

*  An^uillira  snd  ritl^ianowere  fiefs  of  two  (e|ianitebnnclr«tor  theOnoi 
family.  The  house  of  Pico  Imt  their  lordship  of  >l<rnmIo]a  in  1536,  'vbn 
OalcoUo  Pica  look  refuge  wilh  ln»  «.oni  in  France.  Hi?  tlcMicnilanii  nsinnd 
iheir  hulil  ii]inn  llic  ficf,  which  wat  crertnl  into  a  duchy  in  1619- 

*  fer  jiteh'a  he.'.'a  fente.  Hcrv.  an<i  below,  Cellini  mixes  np  FooUtncbku 
Mid  the  spnng  wliicli  gave  its  name  Ia  tlie  place. 

*  S.  Ccrmain-en-L«yc  b  not  so  Cur  fiutn  Pub  »  Cellini  thought. 
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spends  freely,  is  a  boon  compaixionj  and  works  hard  ;  we 
must  therciorc  laRC  good~th ought  for  him.     Only  think, 
madam,  all  the  times  that  he  has  come  Co  me  or  that  I  have" 
cone  to  him,  he  has  never  once  asl^cd   r  ^r  r.nything  ;  one 
can  see  that  jus  hcartiscntirclxiietQtcd-ta  liia.  work.     We 


ought  to  make  a  point  of  doing  something  for  him  quickly, 
else  we  run  a  risk  of  losing  him."  Madame  d'Etampes 
answered  :  "  I  will  be  sure  to  remind  you."  Then  they 
departed,  and  in  addition  to  the  things  I  had  begun,  I  now 
took  the  model  of  the  foimtain  in  hand,  at  which  I  worked 
assiduously. 

XXI. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  and  a  half  the  King  returned  to 
Paris;  and  1,  who  had  been  working  day  and  night,  went 
to  present  myself  before  him,  taking  my  model,  so  wdl 
blocked  out  that  my  intention  could  be  clearly  understood. 
Just  about  that  time,  the  devilries  of  war  between  the  Em- 
peror and  King  had  been  stirred  up  again,  so  that  I  found 
him  much  harassed  by  anxieties.*  I  spoke,  however,  with 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  saying  1  had  brought  some  models 
which  his  Majesty  had  ordered,  and  begging  him,  if  he 
found  an  opportunity,  to  put  in  a  word  whereby  I  might 
be  able  to  exliibit  them  ;  the  King,  I  thought,  would  lake 
much  pleasure  in  their  sight.  This  the  Cardinal  did;  and 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  of  the  models,  than  the  King 
came  to  the  place  where  I  had  set  them  up.  The  lirst  of 
ibeftc  was  intended  for  the  door  of  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  1 1  had  been  obliged  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
architecture  of  this  door,  which  was  wide  and  low,  in  their 
vicious  French  style.  The  opening  was  very  nearly  square, 
and  above  it  was  a  hemtcycic,  flattened  like  the  handle  of 
a  basket ;  here  the  King  wanted  a  figure  placed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Fontainebleau.  I  corrected  the  propor- 
Ktionft  of  the  doorway,  and  placed  above  it  an  exact  half- 
Bcirde;  at  the  sides  I  introduced  projections,  with  socles 
and  cornices  properly  corresponding :  then,  instead  of  the 
*  Cellini  relcn  to  the  rcDcwal  of  hosliiiCies  In  May  1543. 


columns  demanded  by  this  disposition  of  parts,  1  fashioned 
two  satyrs,  one  upon  each  side.  The  first  of  these  was  in 
somewhat  more  than  half-relief,  lifting  one  hand  to  support 
the  cornice,  and  holding  a  thick  club  in  the  other ;  his  face 
was  fiery  and  menacing,  instilling  fear  into  the  beholders. 
The  other  had  the  same  posture  of  support ;  but  I  varied 
his  features  and  some  other  details;  in  his  hand,  for  in- 
stancCr  he  held  a  lash  with  three  balls  attached  to  chains. 
Though  I  call  them  satyrs,  they  showed  nothing  of  the  sai>T 
except  little  horns  and  a  goatish  head  ;  all  the  rest  of  their 
form  was  human.  In  the  lunette  above  I  placed  a  female 
figiire  lying  in  an  attitude  of  noble  grace;  she  rested  her 
left  arm  on  a  stag's  neck,  this  animal  being  one  of  the  King's 
emblems.  On  ore  side  I  worked  little  fawns  in  half-relief, 
with  some  wild  boars  and  other  game  in  lower  relief;  oo 
the  other  side  were  hounds  and  divers  dogs  of  the  chase 
of  several  species,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  that  fair  forest 
where  the  fountain  springs.  The  whole  of  this  composi* 
tion  was  enclosed  in  an  oblong,  each  angle  of  which  con- 
tained a  Victory  in  bas-relief,  holding  torches  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.  Above  the  oblong  was  a  sala- 
mander, the  King's  particular  device,  with  many  other  orna- 
ments appropriate  to  the  Ionic  architecture  of  the  whole 
design. 

XXII. 

When  the  King  had  seen  this  model,  It  restored  him 
to  cheerfulness,  and  distracted  his  mind  from  the  fatiguing 
debates  he  had  been  holding  during  the  past  two  hours. 
Seeing  him  cheerful  as  I  wished,  I  uncovered  the  other 
model,  which  he  was  far  from  expecting,  since  be  not  un- 
reasonably judged  that  the  first  had  work  in  it  enough. 
This  one  was  a  little  higher  than  two  cubits ;  it  figured  ■ 
fountain  shaped  in  a  perfect  square,  with  handsome  steps 
all  round,  intersecting  each  other  in  a  way  wliich  was  un- 
known in  France,  and  is  indeed  very  uncommon  in  lialy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  fountain  I  set  a  pedestal,  [Hiojecting 
somewhat  above  the  margin  of  the  basin,  and   upon  diis 


» 


a  nude  male  figure,  of  ihe  right  proportion  to  the  whole 
design,  and  of  a  very  graceful  form.  In  his  right  hand 
he  raised  a  broken  lance  on  high  ;  his  left  hand  rested  on 
a  scimitar ;  he  was  poised  upon  the  left  foot,  the  right 
being  supported  by  a  helmet  of  the  richest  imaginable 
workmansliip.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  fourtain 
a  figure  was  sitting,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  base,  and 
accompanied  by  many  bcanlifui  and  appropriate  emblems. 

The  King  began  by  asking  me  what  I  meant  to  repre- 
sent by  the  fine  fancy  I  had  embodied  in  this  design,  sa^'- 
ing  thai  he  had  understood  the  door  without  explanation, 
but  that  he  could  not  take  the  conception  of  my  fountain, 
although  it  seemed  to  him  most  beautiful ;  at  tlie  same 
time,  he  knew  well  that  'I  was  not  like  those  foolish  folk 
who  turn  out  something  with  a  kind  of  giace,  but  put  no 
intention  into  their  performances.  I  then  addressed  myself 
to  the  task  of  exposition  ;  for  having  succeeded  in  pleasing 
him  with  my  work,  I  wanted  him  to  be  no  less  pleased  with 
my  discourse.  '  "  Let  me  inform  your  sacred  Majesty,"  I 
thus  began,  "  that  the  whole  of  this  model  is  so  exactly 
made  to  scale,  that,  if  it  should  come  to  being  executed  in 
the  large,  none  of  its  grace  and  lightness  wiSI  be  sacrificed. 
'The  figure  in  the  middle  is  meant  to  stand  fifty-four  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground."  At  this  announcement  the 
King  made  a  sign  of  surprise.  "  It  is,  moreover,  intended 
to  represent  the  god  Mars.  '  The  other  figures  embody 
those  arts  and  sciences  in  which  your  Majesty  takes  plea- 
sure, and  which  you  so  generously  patronise.  This  one, 
upon  the  right  hand,  is  designed  for  Learning  ;  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  accompanying  emblems  indicate  Philosophy, 
and  her  attendant  branches  of  knowledge.  By  the  next  I 
wished  to  personify  the  whole  Art  of  Design,  including 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture.  The  third  is  Music, 
which  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  sphere  of  intellectual 
culture.  That  other,  with  so  gracious  and  benign  a  mien, 
stands  for  Generosity,  lacking  which  the  mental  gifts 
bestowed  on  us  by  God  will  not  be  brought  to  view.  I 
have  attempted  to  portray  your  Majesty,  your  very  self,  in 
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the  great  central  statue ;  for  you  arc  truly  a  god  Mars,  the 
only  brave  upon  this  globe,  and  all  your  bravery  you  use 
with  justice  and  with  piety  in  the  defence  of  your  own 
glory."/  Scarcely  had  he  allowed  me  to  finish  this  oration, 
when  he  broke  forth  with  a  strong  voice  :  "  Verily  1  have 
found  a  man  here  after  my  own  heart."  Then  he  called 
the  treasurers  who  were  appointed  for  my  supplies,  and 
told  them  10  disburse  whatever  I  required,  let  the  cost  be 
what  it  might.  Next,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
saying :  *'  Mon  ami  (which  is  the  same  as  my  /rUiid),  1 
know  not  whether  the  pleasure  be  greater  for  the  prince 
who  finds  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  or  for  the  artist  who 
finds  a  prince  willing  to  furnish  him  with  means  for  carry- 
ing out  his  great  ideas."  I  answered  that,  if  1  was  really 
the  man  his  Majesty  described,  my  good  fortune  was  by 
far  the  greater.  He  answered  laughingly  :  "  Let  us  agree, 
then^  that  our  luck  is  equal!"  Then  I  departed  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  went  back  to  my  work. 


xxrii. 
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My  ill-luck  willed  that  I  was  not  wide-awake  enough 
to  play  the  like  comedy  with  Madame  d'Etampes.  Thai 
evening,  when  she  heard  the  whole  course  of  events 
from  the  King's  own  lips,  it  bred  such  poisonous  fury  in 
her  breast  that  she  exclaimed  with  anger :  "  If  Beo- 
veniiio  had  shown  me  those  fine  things  of  his,  he  would 
have  given  me  some  reason  to  be  mindful  of  him  at  the 
proper  moment."  The  King  sought  to  excuse  roc,  but  he 
made  uo  impression  on  her  temper.  Being  informed  of  wiuB 
had  passed,  I  wailed  fifteen  days,  during  which  they  made 
a  tour  through  Normandy,  visiting  Itoucn  and  Dieppe; 
then,  when  they  returned  to  S.  Germain-en-Laye,  I  took  the 
handsome  little  vase  which  1  had  made  at  the  request  of 
Madame  d'Etampes,  hoping,  if  I  gave  it  her,  to  recover  the 
favour  I  had  lost.  With  this  in  my  hand,  then,  I  announced 
my  presence  to  her  nurse,  and  showed  the  gift  which  I  \aA 
brought  her  mistress  ;  the  woman  received  me  with  denrao- 
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strations  of  good-willj  and  said  that  she  would  speak  a 
word  ID  Madame,  who  was  still  engaged  upon  her  toilette; 
I  should  be  admitted  on  the  instant,  when  she  had  dis- 
charged her  embassy.  The  nurse  made  her  report  in  full 
to  Madame,  who  retorted  scornfully:  ''Tell  him  to  wait." 
On  hearing  this,  1  clothed  myself  with  patience,  which  of^ 
all  things  1  find  the  most  difficulf.  Nevertheless,  I  kept 
myseii  under  control  until  the  hour  for  dinner  was  past. 
Then,  seeing  that  time  dragged  on,  and  being  maddened 
by  hunger,  I  could  no  longer  hold  out,  but  flung  off, 
sending  her  most  devoutly  to  the  devil. 

I  next  betook  myself  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
made  him  a  present  of  the  vase,  only  petitioning  his  Eminence 
to  maintain  me  in  the  King's  good  graces.  He  said  there 
was  no  need  for  this  ;  and  if  there  were  need,  he  would 
gladly  speak  for  ine.  Then  he  called  his  treasurer,  and 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  The  treasurer  waited 
till  I  took  my  leave  of  the  Cardinal ;  after  which  he  said 
to  me:  "  Benvcnuto,  come  with  mc,  and  I  wiJl  give  you 
a  glass  of  good  wine  to  drink."  1  answered,  not  under- 
standing what  he  meant :  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Trea- 
surer, let  me  have  but  one  glass  of  wine  and  a  mouih- 
ful  of  bread;  for  1  am  really  fainting  for  want  of  food. 
I  have  fasted  since  early  this  morning  up  to  the  present 
moment,  at  the  door  of  Madame  d'Etanipes  ;  I  went  to  give 
her  that  fine  piece  of  silver-gilt  plate,  and  took;  pains  that 
she  should  be  informed  of  my  intention  ;  but  she,  with  the 
mere  petty  will  to  vex  me,  bade  me  wait ;  now  I  am  famished, 
and  feel  my  forces  failing  ;  and,  as  God  willed  it,  I  have 
bestowed  my  gift  and  labour  upon  one  who  is  far  more 
worthy  of  them.  1  only  crave  of  you  something  to  drink ; 
for  being  rather  too  bilious  by  nature,  fast  upsets  mc  so 
that  1  run  the  risk  now  of  falling  from  exhaustion  to  the 
earth."  While  I  was  pumping  out  these  words  with  diffi- 
culty, they  brought  .v>me  admirable  wine  and  other  deli- 
cacies for  a  hearty  meal.  I  refreshed  myself,  and  having 
recovered  my  vital  spirits,  found  that  my  exasperation  had 
departed  from  me. 


The  good  treasurer  handed  me  a  hundred  crowns  in  goH. 
I  sturdily  refused  to  accept  them.  He  reported  this  lo 
the  Cardinal,  who  swnre  at  hiin,  and  told  liini  to  make  tnc 
take  the  money  by  force,  and  not  to  show  himself  again  til) 
he  had  done  so.  The  treasurer  returned,  much  irritated, 
saying  he  had  never  been  so  Bcolded  before  by  the  Cardinal ; 
but  when  he  pressed  the  crowns  upon  me,  I  still  oficred 
some  resistance.  Then,  quite  angry,  he  said  he  would  use 
force  to  make  me  take  them.  So  I  accepted  the  money. 
When  I  wanted  to  thank  the  Cardinal  in  person,  he  sent 
word  by  one  of  his  secretaries  that  he  would  gladly  do  me 
a  sen-ice  whenever  the  occasion  offered.  I  returned  the 
same  evening  to  Paris.  The  King  heard  the  whole  history, 
and  Madame  d'Etampes  was  well  laughed  at  in  their  com- 
pany. This  increased  her  animositj*  against  mc,  and  led  » 
an  attack  upon  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  proper 
time  and  place. 


XXIV. 


Far  back  in  my  autobiography  I  ought  to  have 
the  friendship  which  I  won  with  the  most  cultivated,  the 
most  affectionate,  and  the  most  companionable  man  of  worth 
I  ever  knew  in  this  world.  lie  was  Mcsser  Guido  Guidi 
an  able  physician  and  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  nobleman 
of  Florence.'  The  infinite  troubles  brought  upon  me  by  my 
evil  fortune  caused  me  to  omit  the  mention  of  him  at  an 
earlier  date;  and  though  my  remembrance  may  be  but  * 
trifie,  1  deemed  it  sufficient  to  keep  him  always  in  my  heart 
Yet,  finding  that  the  drama  of  my  life  requires  his  presencr, 
1  shall  introduce  him  here  at  the  moment  of  my  greatest 
trials,  in  order  that,  as  he  was  then  my  comfort  and  support, 
1  may  now  recall  to  memory  the  good  he  did  me.' 

Well,  then,  Mcsscr  Guido  came  to  Paris  ;  and  not  kiof 

*  Son  of  Giullano  Guidi  and  CoMnnEn,  ■  danghler  oF  Domcnico  CtilHiadi^ 
Krur^ii  T,  scni  for  hitntome  time  licfore  1542,  appoinlerf  bim  lii»  own  pij" 
sician,  and  proressot  of  medicine  In  the  Kwyal  CoUesc  He  tetvratJ  « 
Florence  in  luS. 

*  Qui  mi  fi»iiitt  mtmoriA  Ji  gurl  hem.  THiii  i%  obKurc  Qmc/  Atm  bsT 
mcBD  iit  hafpinttt  0/  hit  fritttdtJiip. 
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after  making  hi*  acquaintance,  I  look  him  to  my  caslle,  and 
there  assigned  him  his  own  suite  of  apartments.  We 
enjoyed  our  lives  together  in  that  place  for  several  years. 
The  Bishop  of  Pavia,  that  is  to  say,  Monsignorc  de'  Rossi, 
brother  of  the  Count  of  San  Sccondo,  also  arrived.'  This 
geniteraan  I  removed  from  his  hotel,  and  took  him  to  my 
castle,  assigning  him  in  hke  manner  his  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, where  he  sojourned  many  months  with  serving-men 
and  horses.  On  another  occasion  I  lodged  Messer  Luigi 
Alamanni  and  his  sons  for  some  months.  It  was  indeed 
God's  grace  to  me  that  I  should  thus,  in  my  poor  station, 
be  able  to  render  services  to  men  of  great  position  and 
acquirements. 
^  But  to  return  to  Messer  Guido.  We  enjoyed  our  mutual 
f  friendship  during  all  the  years  I  stayed  in  Paris,  and  often 
did  we  exult  together  on  being  able  to  advance  in  art  and 
knowledge  at  the  cost  of  that  so  gneat  and  admirable  prince, 
oor  patron,  each  in  his  own  branch  of  industry.  I  can 
indeed,  and  with  good_  conscience,  affirm  that  alJ  1  am, 
whatever  of  good  and  beautiful  I  have  produced,  all  Ibis 
miist  be  ascribed  to  that  extraordinary  monarch.  So,  then, 
PwiTlTcsume  the  thread  of  my  discourse  concerning  him 
and  the  great  things  1  wrought  for  him. 


1 


to 
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I  had  a  tennis-court  in  my  castle,  from  which  I  drew 
considerable  profit.  The  building  also  contained  some 
little  dwellings  inhabited  by  different  sorts  of  men,  among 
whom  was  a  printer  of  books  of  much  excellence  in  his 
own  trade.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  premises  lay  inside 
the  castle,  and  he  was  the  man  who  printed  Messer 
Guido's  first  fine  book  on  medicine.'  Wanting  to  make 
use  of  his   lodging,    I   turned   him   out,   but   not   without 

'  Wc  hftTv  aliea^Iy  met  VFith  hitn  in  \\k  Cattle  of  S.  Angela  lti«  t>rotlier, 
l!ie  Count,  wns  general  in  the  French  amiy.  This  biouglil  ihe  fijihop  to 
Fxrn,  whence  lie  rciarned  to  Italy  iit  1545. 

■  Chirur^a  r  Grato  in  Lnlimum  C<ftttitrm,  I'iJo  ViJia  flertnliaoialrrpnJr, 
tye.  Extudtbat  Farm  CtUterinj  Luluiit  rarisipium,  fU.  Cn!.  Mai.  1544. 
So  [his  pruitef  wu  Picfre  Sauthier. 
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some  trouble.     There  was  also  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre; 
and  when  I  wished  to  assign  his  apartments  to  some  of  my 
German  workmen,  the  fellow  refused  lo  leave  the  place.     I 
asked  him  over  and  over  again  in  gentle  terms  to  give  me 
up  my  rooms,  because  I  wanted  to  employ  them  for  my 
work-people  in  the  service  of  the  King,      The  more  mode- 
rately   I    spoke,  the   more  arrogantly  did   the   brute  reiJy; 
till  at  the   last  I  gave  him    three  days'  notice  to  quit.      He 
laughed  me  in  the  face,  and  said  that  he  would  begin  to 
think  of  it  at  the  end  of  three  years.     I  had  not  then  learned 
that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  Madame  d'Etampes; 
but  bad  it  not  been  that  the  terms  on  which  I  stood  toward 
that  lady  made  me  a  little  more  circumspect  than   I  was 
wont  to  be,  I  should  have  ousted  him  at  once;  now,  how- 
ever, 1  thought  it  best  to  keep  my  temper  for  three  days. 
When  the  term  was  over,  I  said  nothing,  but  took  Germans, 
Italians,   and   Frenchmen,  bearing  arms,  and   many  hand- 
labourers  whom  ]  had  in  my  employ,  and  in  a  short  while 
gutted  all  bis  house  and  flung  his  property  outside  niv  castle. 
1  resorted  to  these  somewhat  riyorous  measures  because  be 
tiad  told  me  that  no  Italian  whom  he  knew  of  had  the  power 
or  spirit  to  remove  one  ring  of  iron  from  its  place  tn  his 
house.     Well,  after  the  deed  was  done,  he  came  to  find  otc, 
and  I  said  to  bim ;  "  1  am  the  least  of  all  Italians  in  Italy, 
and  yet  1  have  done  nothing  to  you  in  comparison  with 
what   I    have  the  heart  to  do,  and  will  do   if  you  utter  a 
single  further  word,"  adding  other  terms  of  menace  and 
abuse.     The  man,  dumbfounded  and  affrighted,  got  his  for- 
niture  together  as  well  as  he  was  able ;  then  he  ran  off  to 
Madame  d'Etampes,  and  painted  a  picture  of  me  like  the 
very  fiend.    She  being  my  great  enemy,  painted  my  portrait 
siill  blacker  lo  the  King,  with  all  her  greater  elcKiuencc  ani 
all  her  greater  weight  of  influence.     As  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  his  Majesty  twice  showed  signs  of  irritation  and 
was  minded  to  use  me  roughly:  but  Henry  the  Dauphin, 
his  son,  now  King  of  France,  who  had  received  some  affronti 
from   that  imperious  woman,  together  with  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  sister   to  King   Francis,  espoused    my  cauK  so 


cleverly  that  he  passed  the  matter  over  with  a  laugh. 
with  God'&  a^bistance  1  escaped  from  a  grea:  danger. 

XXVI. 

I  had  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  another  fellow,  but  I 
did  not  ruin  his  house;  I  only  threw  all  his  furniture  out 
of  doors.  This  time  Madame  d'Etampes  had  the  insolence 
la  tell  the  King:  "  I  believe  that  devil  will  sack  Paris  one 
of  these  days."     The  King  answered  with  some  anger  that 

I  was  only  quite  right  to  defend  myself  from  the  low  rabble 
who  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  serving  him. 

The  rage  of  this  vindictive  woman  kept  continually  on  the 
increase.  She  sent  for  a  painter  who  was  established  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  King  resided  nearly  all  his  time. 
The  painter  was  an  Italian  and  a  Uulogncsc,  known  then  as 

II  Bologna  ;  his  right  name,  however,  was  Francesco  Prima- 
liccio.^  Madame  d'Etampes  advised  him  to  beg  that  com- 
mission for  the  fountain  which  his  Majesty  had  given  nie, 
adding  that  she  would  support  him  with  all  her  ability ;  and 
upon  this  tliey  agreed.  Bologna  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  happi- 
ness, and  thought  himself  sure  of  the  alfair,  although  such 
things  were  not  in  his  line  of  art  He  was,  however,  an  ex- 
cellent master  of  design,  and  had  collected  round  hitn  a  troop 
of  work-people  formed  in  the  school  of  Rosso,  our  Florentine 
painter,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
merit ;  his  own  best  qualities  indeed  were  derived  from  the 
admirable  manner  of  Rosso,  who  by  this  time  had  died. 

These  ingenious  arguments,  and  the  weighty  irfiuencc 
of  Madame  d'Etampes,  prevailed  with  the  King;  for  they 
kept  hammering  at  him  night  and  day,  Madame  at  one  time, 
and  Bologna  at  another.  What  worked  most  upon  his 
mind  was  that  both  of  them  combined  to  speak  as  follows : 
"  HoM*  is  it  possible,  sacred  Majesty,  that  Benvciiuto  should 
accomplish  the  twelve  silver  statues  which  you  want  ?  lie 
has  not  finished  one  of  them  yet.      If  you  employ  him  on 

*  frimiticcia,  toi^Uiet  with  Rouo,  intracluccd  Italian  painting  into  Fiance. 
fumti  »>ys  be  casnc  lo  Panii  in  1541.     He  die^l  in  ijja     lie  uai,  like  many 
!X>t  Inc  Lumbcud  aitiits,  >n  eictliciLl  uuutcr  of  iiucco. 
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80  great  an  undertaking,  you  will,  of  necessity,  depn 
yourself  of  those  other  things  on  which  your  heatt  is  8ef>^ 
A  hundred  of  the  ablest  craftsmen  could  not  complete  so 
many  great  works  as  this  one  able  man  has  taken  in  hand 
to  do.  One  can  see  clearly  that  he  has  a  passion  (or 
labour ;  but  this  ardeilt  temper  wiU  be  the  cause  of  your 
Majesty's  lotting  both  him  and  his  masterpieces  at  the  same 
moiiiL-nt."  By  insinuating  these  and  other  suggestions  of 
the  same  sort  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  King  con- 
sented to  their  petition  ;  and  yet  Bologna  had  at  this  time 
produced  neither  designs  nor  models  for  the  fountain. 


XXVII. 


igbtl 
rom    ] 


It  happened  that  just  at  this  period  an  action  was  brought 
against  mc  in  Paris  by  the  second  lodger  I  had  ousted  from 
my  castle,  \vho  pretended  that  on  that  occasion  I  had  stolen 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  his  effects.     This  lawsuit  tormented  me 
beyond  measure,  and  took  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  I 
often  thought  of  decamping  in  despair  from  the  country. 
Now  the  French  arc  in  the  habit  of  making  much  capitid 
out  of  any  action  they  commence  against  a  foreigner,  or 
against  such  persons  as  they  notice  to  be  indolent  in  liti- 
gation.     No  sooner  do  they  observe  that  they  arc  getting 
some  advantage   in   the  suit,  than    they  find   the  means  to 
sell  it ;   sonic  have  even  been  known  to  give  a  lawsuit  io 
dowry  with  their  daughters  to  men  who  make  a  business 
itul  of  such  Iran  sac  tions.      They  have  another  ugly  custom, 
whicti   i»  tliat  the  Normans,  nearly  alt  of  them,  traffic  in 
false  evidence ;  so  that  the  men  who  buy  up  lawsuits,  cngip 
at  once  the  services  of  four  or  six  of  these  false  witnesses, 
according  to  their  need;   their  adversary,  if  he  neglect  to 
produce  as  many  on  the  other  side,  being  perhaps  unac- 
quainted witli  the  custom,  is  certain  Co  have  the  vcrdia 
given  against  him. 

All  this  happened  in  my  case,  and  thinking  it  a  moai 
disgr.iccful  breach  of  justice,  \  made  my  appearance  f« 
the  great  hall   of  Paris,   to  defend  my  righL     There  I 
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BAV  a  judge,  lieutenant  for  tlie  King  in  civit  causes, 
enthroned  upon  a  high  tribunal.  He  was  tallj  stout, 
and  fat,  and  of  an  extremely  severe  countenance.  All 
round  him  on  each  side  stood  a  crowd  of  solicitors  and 
advocates,  ranged  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Others 
were  coming,  one  by  one,  to  explain  their  several  causes 
to  the  judge.  From  time  to  time,  too,  I  noticed  that  the 
attorneys  at  the  side  of  the  tribunal  talked  all  at  once  :  and 
much  admiration  was  roused  in  me  by  that  extraordinary 
man,  the  very  image  of  Pluto,  who  listened  with  marked 
attention  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  answering  each 
with  learning  and  sagacity.  I  have  always  delighted  in 
watching  and  experiencing  every  kind  of  skill ;  so  I  would 
not  have  lost  this  spectacle  for  much.  It  happened  that 
the  hall  being  very  large,  and  filled  with  a  multitude  of  folk, 
they  were  strict  in  excluding  every  one  who  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  kepi  the  door  shut  with  a  guard  to  bold  it. 
Sometimes  the  guardian,  in  his  efibrt  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  some  improper  person,  interrupted  the  judge  by  the  great 
noise  he  made,  and  the  judge  in  anger  turned  to  chide  him. 
This  happened  frequently^  so  that  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  fact.  On  one  occasion,  when  two  gentlemen  were 
pushing  their  way  in  as  spectators,  and  the  porter  was 
opposing  them  with  violence,  the  judge  raised  his  voice, 
and  spoke  the  following  words  precisely  as  I  heard  them  : 
"  Keep  peace,  Satan,  begone,  and  hold  your  tongue." 
These  words  in  the  French  tongue  sound  as  follows  :  Phe 
pkf ,  Satan,  phf  phe,  ale,phe  !^  Now  I  had  learned  the  French 
tongue  well  ;  and  on  hearing  this  sentence,  the  meaning  of 
that  phrase  used  by  Dante  came  into  my  memory,  when  he 
and  his  master  Virgil  entered  the  doors  of  Hell.  Dante  and 
the  painter  Giotto  were  together  in  France,  and  particularly 
in   the  city  of  Paris,  where,  owing  to  the  circumstances  I 

*  Paix,  fiiix,  Sat.tn,  a'.'n,  faix.  The  line  in  Danie  to  which  Cellini altadei 
k  tbe  f>rU.  of  Ihe  lemttli  caiilu  uf  tlie  infrrnti.  His  suggcsUoi)  is  both 
cnrioui  and  ingcuious  ;  but  we  tiave  no  [CJ>''cin  Xo  ihinli  ih.-ti  French  judges 
■Md  tfae  umc  itnprccationt,  when  intemiptcd,  in  the  tliincciiUi  Oi  ibey  liiaia 
the  nxt£cnth  cenltiry.  or  thJtt  wliAt  Cellini  hennl  on  ihU  occuion  wu  mnre 
tlun  aa  accidental  kiniilatitjr  of  ■ouadi,  kLrikinj^  lii&  quick  car  and  ftwakeniajj 
ha  Urcly  mcmorj. 


have  just  described,  the  hall  of  justice  may  be  truly  caUed 
a  hell.  Dante  then,  who  also  vindcrstood  French  wdl, 
made  use  of  the  phrase  in  question,  and  it  has  struck  tne 
as  singular  that  this  interpretation  has  never  yet  been  put 
upon  the  passage ;  indeed,  it  confirms  my  opinion  chat  the 
commentators  make  him  say  things  which  never  came  into 
his  head. 
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Well,  then,  to  return  to  ray  affairs.  When  certain  ^ 
cisions  of  the  court  were  sent  me  by  those  lawyers,  and 
I  perceived  that  my  cause  had  been  unjustly  lost,  I  had 
recourse  for  my  defence  to  a  great  dagger  which  I  carried; 
for  I  have  always  taken  pleasure  in  keeping  fine  weapons. 
The  first  man  I  attacked  was  the  plaintiff  who  had  sued  me; 
and  one  evening  I  wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  so 
severely,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  kill  him,  that  I  de- 
prived him  of  the  uae  of  both  his  legs.  Then  I  sought 
out  the  other  fellow  who  had  bought  the  suit,  and  used  bim 
also  in  such  wise  that  he  dropped  it. 

Returning  thanks  to  God  for  this  and  every  other  dis- 
pensation, and  hoping  lo  be  left  awhile  without  worries,  1 
bade  the  young  men  of  my  household,  especially  the  Italians, 
for  God's  sake  to  attend  each  diligently  to  the  work  1  art 
him,  and  to  help  me  till  such  time  as  I  could  finish  the 
things  !  had  in  hand,  I  thought  they  might  soon  be  com- 
pleted, and  then  I  meant  to  return  to  Italy,  being  no  longrr 
able  to  put  up  with  the  rogueries  of  those  Frenchmen  ;  ibc 
good  King  too,  if  he  once  gi'ew  angry,  might  bring  rac  inw 
mischief  for  many  of  my  acts  in  self-defence.  I  will  dcscrfte 
who  these  Italians  were  :  the  first,  and  the  one  I  liked  best, 
was  Ascanio,  from  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Nap^^* 
the  second  was  Pagolo,  a  Roman  of  such  humble  origis 
that  he  did  not  know  liis  own  father.  Thc.=;c  were  the  two 
men  who  had  been  with  me  in  Rome,  and  whom  I  hid 
taken  with  me  on  the  journey.  Another  Roman  had  alaa 
come  on  purpose  to  enter  my  service;  he  too  bore  ibf 
name  of  Pagolo,  and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  nobleman  of  the 


family  of  Ihc  Macaroni ;  he  had  small  acquirements  in  our 
art,  but  was  an  excellent  and  cour:tgeous  swordsman.  1  had 
another  from  Fcrrara  called  liartolommco  Chioccia.  There 
was  also  another  from  Florence  named  I'agolo  Mlcccri; 
his  brother,  nicknamed  "  II  Gatta,"  was  a  clever  clerk,  but 
had  spent  too  much  money  in  managjitg  the  property  of 
Tommaso  Guadagni,  a  very  wealthy  merchant.  This  Gatta 
put  in  order  for  me  the  books  in  which  I  wrote  the  accounts 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  and  my  other  employers. 
Now  Pagolo  Micccri,  having  learned  how  to  keep  them  from 
his  brother,  went  on  doing  this  work  for  me  in  return  for  a 
liberal  salary.  He  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  be 
a  very  honest  lad,  for  I  noticed  him  to  be  devout,  and  when 
1  heard  hira  sometimes  muttering  psalms,  and  sometimes 
telling  his  beads,  I  reckoned  much  upon  his  feigned  virtue. 
Accordingly  1  called  the  fellow  apart  and  said  to  him, 
"  Pagolo,  my  dearest  brother,  you  know  what  a  good  place 
j-ou  have  with  me,  and  how  you  had  formerly  nothing  to 
depend  on  ;  besides,  you  are  a  Florentine.  1  liave  also  the 
greater  confidence  in  you  because  I  observe  that  you  are 
pious  and  religious,  which  is  a  thing  that  pleases  me.  I 
beg  you  therefore  to  assist  me,  for  I  cannot  put  the  same 
trust  in  any  of  your  companions;  so  then  1  shall  ask  you 
to  keep  watch  over  two  matlers  of  the  highest  importance, 
which  might  prove  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  me,  ]n 
tlie  first  place,  1  want  you  to  guard  tny  property  from  being 
stolen,  and  not  touch  it  yourself.  In  the  next  place,  you 
know  that  poor  young  girl,  Cateiina ;  I  keep  her  principally 
for  my  art's  sake,  since  1  cannot  do  without  a  iiicdcl ;  but 
being  a  man  also,  I  have  used  her  for  my  pleasures,  and  it 
is  possible  that  she  may  bear  me  a  child.  Now  1  do  not 
want  to  maintain  another  man's  bastatxis,  nor  will  I  sit  down 
under  such  an  insult.  If  any  one  in  this  house  Eiad  the 
audacity  to  attempt  anytliing  of  the  sort,  and  I  were  to 
become  aware  of  it,  1  verily  believe  that  I  should  kill  both 
her  and  him.  Accordingly,  dear  brother,  I  entreat  you  to 
be  my  helper;  should  you  notice  anything,  tell  it  me  at 
once ;  for  I  am  sure  to  send  her  and  her  mother  and  her 


fellow  to  the  gallows.  Be  you  the  first  upon  your  wal 
against  falling  into  this  snare."  The  rascjil  made  a  sign 
,  of  the  cross  from  his  head  to  his  feet  and  cried  out:  "0 
blessed  Jesus  1  God  preserve  me  from  ever  thinking  of  such 
a  thing  !  In  the  lirst  place,  1  am  not  given  to  those  cvtl 
ways ;  in  the  next  place,  do  you  imagine  1  am  ignorant  of 
your  great  benefits  toward  me  ? "  When  I  heard  these 
words,  which  he  uttered  with  all  appearance  of  simplicity 
and  atfection  for  me,  1  believed  that  matters  stood  precisely 
as  he  asserted. 
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Two  days  after  this  conversation.  M.  Mattio  del  Nazaro 
took  the  occasion  of  some  feast-day  to  invite  nie  and  my 
workpeople  to  an  entertainment  in  a  garden.'  He  was  an 
Italian  in  the  King's  service,  and  practised  the  same  art  as 
we  did  with  remarkable  ability.  I  got  myself  in  readiness^ 
and  told  Pagolo  that  he  might  go  abroad  too  and  amuae 
himself  with  us  ;  the  annoyances  arising  from  that  lawsuit 
being,  ss.  I  judged,  now  settled  down.  The  young  man 
replied  in  these  words  :  "  Upon  my  word,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  the  house  so  unprotected.  Only 
look  how  much  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  j'ou  have  here. 
Living  as  we  do  in  a  city  of  thieves,  wc  ought  to  be  upon 
our  guard  by  day  and  night.  I  will  spend  the  time  in 
religious  exercises,  while  I  keep  watch  over  the  premises. 
Go  then  with  mind  at  rest  to  take  your  pleasure  and  divert 
your  spirits.  Some  other  day  another  man  will  take  my 
place  as  guardian  here." 

Tliinking  that  I  could  go  off  with  a  quiet  mind,  I  took 
Pagolo,  Ascanio,  and  Chioccia  to  the  garden,  where  wc 
spent  a  large  portion  of  the  day  agreeably.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  however,  when  it  began  to  draw 
toward  sundown,  a  suspicion  came  into  my  head,  and  I 
recollected  the  words  which  that  traitor  had  spoken  witb 
his  feigned  simplicity.     So  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  «itb 

*  Mxtlco  del  Nuuro,  a  native  o[  V'crou,  wu  emplujcd  ia  Fnooe  • 
cngiarcr,  dic-cut«r,  and  muticbn. 


wo  servants  to  attend  me,  returned  to  the  castle,  where 
1  all  but  caught  Pagolo  and  that  little  wretch  Caterina 
M  fiagrante.  No  sooner  had  I  reached  the  place,  than 
that  French  bawd,  her  mother,  screamed  out  :  "  Pagolo  I 
Caterina  1  here  is  the  master  !  "  When  I  saw  the  pair  ad- 
vancing, overcome  with  flight,  their  clothes  in  disorder, 
not  knowing  what  they  said,  nor,  like  people  in  a  trance, 
where  they  were  going,  it  was  only  too  easy  to  guess  what 
they  had  been  about.  The  sight  drowned  reason  in  rage, 
and  I  drew  my  suord,  resolved  to  kill  l^irn  hntb  TTie" 
'mail  look  to  his  heels  ;  the  girl  flung  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  shrieked  to  Heaven  for  mercy.  In  my  first  fury  I 
wanted  to  strike  at  the  male;  but  before  I  had  the  time  to 
catch  him  up,  second  thoughts  arose  which  made  me  think 
it  would  be  best  for  me  to  diive  them  both  away  together. 
I  had  so  many  acts  of  violence  upon  my  hands,  that  if  1 
killed  him  1  could  hardly  hope  to  save  my  life.     1  said  then 

I  to  Pagolo  :  "  Had  I  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  scoundrel,  what 
your  behaviour  and  appearance  force  me  to  believe,  I  should 
have  run  yon  with  this  sword  here  ten  times  through  the 
guts.  Gel  out  of  my  sight ;  and  if  you  say  a  Paternoster, 
let  it  be  San  Giuliano's."  ■■  Then  I  drove  the  whole  lot 
forth,  mother  and  daughter,  lamming  into  them  with  fist  and 
fooL  Thej'  made  their  minds  up  to  have  the  law  of  mc, 
and  consulted  a  Norman  advocate,  who _ad vised— them  to 
declare  that  1  had  used  the  girl  after  the  Italian  fashion  ; 
what  this  meant  \  need  hardly  explain.'  The  man  argued  : 
"At  the  very  least,  when  this  Italian  hears  what  you  are 
after,  he  will  pay  down  several  hundred  ducats,  knoxving  how 
great  the  danger  is,  and  how  heavily  that  offence  is  punished 
in  France."  Upon  this  they  were  agreed.  Tlic  accusation 
was  brought  against  mc,  and  I  received  a  summons  from 
the  court. 

\  XXX. 

TTie  more  I  sought  for  rest,  the  more  I  was  annoyed 
with  all  sorts  of  embarrassments.    Being  thus  daily  exposed 
'  Se«  Boccaccio,  Dttam.,  Giur.  iL  Nur.  il 
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to  divers  persecutions,  I  pondered  which  of  two  courses 
I  ought  to  take;  whether  to  decamp  and  leave  France  to 
the  devii,  or  else  to  fight  this  battle  through  as.  I  had  done 
the  rest,  and  see  to  what  end  God  had  made  me.  For  a 
long  while  I  kept  anxiously  revolving  the  matter.  At  last 
I  resolved  to  make  off,  dreading  to  tempt  my  evil  fortune, 
lest  thiti  should  bring  me  to  the  gallows.  My  dispositions 
were  all  fixed ;  I  had  made  arrangements  for  putting  away 
the  properly  I  could  not  carry,  and  for  charging  the  lighter 
articles,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  upon  myself  and  servant* ; 
yet  it  was  with  great  and  heavy  reluctance  lliat  1  looked 
forward  to  such  a  departure. 

I  had  shut  myself  up  alont'  in  a  little  study.  My  young 
nu-n  were  advisiing  tne  to  [ly  ;  but  I  told  ihem  that  it  would 
be  well  lor  mc  to  meditate  this  step  in  solitude,  although 
I  very  much  inclined  to  cheir  opinion.  Indeed,  I  reasoned 
that  if  I  could  escape  imprisonment  and  lei  the  storm  pass 
over,  I  should  be  able  to  explain  matters  to  the  King  by 
letter,  setting  forth  the  trap  which  had  been  laid  to  ruin  mc 
by  the  malice  of  my  enemies  And  as  I  have  said  above, 
my  mind  was  made  up  to  this  point ;  when,  just  as  1  rose 
to  act  on  the  decision,  some  power  took  me  by  the  shoulder 
and  turned  me  round,  and  1  heard  a  voice  which  cried  with 
vehemence  :  "  Benvenuto,  do  as  thou  art  wont,  and  fear 
not ! "  Then,  on  the  instant,  I  changed  the  whole  course 
of  my  plans,  and  said  to  my  Italians :  "  Take  your  good 
arms  and  come  with  mc  ;  obey  me  to  the  letter;  have  no 
other  thought,  for  1  am  now  determined  to  put  in  m3' 
appearance.  If  I  were  to  leave  Paris,  you  would  vanith 
the  next  day  in  smoke;  so  do  as  1  command,  and  foUow 
mc."  Thcj'  all  began  together  with  one  heart  and  voice  to 
oay  :  "  Since  we  are  here,  and  draw  our  livelihood  from  him, 
it  is  our  duty  to  go  ^vith  him  and  bear  him  out  so  long  as 
we  have  life  to  e.tecute  what  he  proposes.  He  has  hit  the 
mark  better  than  we  did  in  this  matter  ;  for  on  the  instant 
when  he  leaves  the  place,  his  enemies  will  send  us  to  the 
devil.  Let  us  keep  well  in  mind  what  great  works  we  ha^'C 
begun  here,  and  what  vast  importance  they  possess;  we 
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should  not  know  how  to  finish  ihem  without  him,  and 
bis  enemies  would  say  that  he  had  taken  (light  because 
he  shrank  before  such  undertakings."  Many  other  things 
bearing  weightily  upon  the  subject  were  said  among  tlicm. 
But  it  was  the  young  Roman,  Macaroni,  who  first  put 
heart  into  tlie  company ;  and  he  also  raised  recruits  from 
the  Cernians  and  the  Frenchmen,  who  felt  well  disposed 
toward  me. 

We  were  ten  men,  all  counted.  1  set  out,  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  let  myself  be  taken  and  imprisoned  alive. 
When  we  appeared  before  the  judges  for  criminal  nffairs, 
I  found  Catcrina  and  her  mother  waiting ;  and  on  the 
moment  of  my  arrival,  the  two  women  were  laughing  with 
their  advocate.  I  pushed  my  way  in,  and  called  boldly  for 
the  judge,  who  was  seated,  btown  out  big  and  fat,  upon  a 
tribunal  high  above  the  rest.  On  catching  sight  of  ntc,  he 
threatened  with  his  head,  and  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice  : 
"  Although  your  name  is  Bcnvenuto,  this  time  you  are  an 
iU-comcr."  I  understood  his  speech,  and  called  out  the 
second  time  :  "Despatch  my  business  quickly.  Tell  mewhat 
]  have  come  to  do  here."  Then  the  judge  turned  to  Caterina, 
and  said:  "  Caterina,  relate  all  that  happened  between  you 
and  Benvenuto."  She  answered  that  I  had  used  her  after 
the  Italian  fashion.  The  judge  turned  to  me  and  said  :  "You 
hear  what  Caterina  deposes,  Benvenuto."  I  replied  ;  "  If  1 
have  consorted  with  her  after  the  Italian  fashion,  1,  hove 
only  done  the  same  as  you  folk  of  other  nations  do."  He 
demurred  :  "  She  means  that  you  improperly  abused  her." 
I  retorted  that,  so  far  from  being  the  Italian  fashion,  it  must 
be  some  French  habit,  seeing  she  knew  all  about  it,  while 
I  was  ignorant;  and  I  commanded  her  to  explain  precisely 
how  I  had  consorted  with  her.  Then  the  impudent  baggage 
entered  into  plain  and  circumstantial  details  regarding  all 
the  lllth  she  lyingly  accused  me  of  1  made  her  repeat  her 
deposition  three  times  in  succession.  When  she  had  finished, 
I  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  "  Lord  judge,  lieutenant  of 
the  Most  Christian  King,  I  call  on  you  for  justice.  Well  I 
know  that  by  the  laws  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  both 
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agent  and  patient  in  this  kind  of  crime  are  punished 
with  the  stake.  The  woman  confesses  her  guill ;  I  admit 
nothing  whatsoever  of  the  sort  with  regard  to  her ;  her 
go-between  of  a  mother  is  here,  who  deserves  to  be  bunied 
for  either  one  or  the  other  oficnce.  'I'hercforc  1  appeal  to 
you  for  justice."  These  words  1  repeated  over  and  over 
again  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  continually  catling  out :  "To 
the  stake  with  her  and  her  mother  1  "  I  also  threaten< 
the  judge  that,  if  he  did  not  send  her  to  prison  there  before 
me,  1  would  go  to  the  King  at  once,  and  tell  him  how  his 
lieutenant  in  criminal  afihirs  of  justice  had  wronged  me. 
When  they  heard  what  a  tumult  I  was  making,  my  adver- 
saries lowered  their  voices,  but  1  lifted  mine  the  more.  The 
little  hussy  and  her  mother  fell  to  weeping,  while  1  shouted 
to  the  judge  :  "  Fire,  fire  !  to  the  stake  with  them  ! "  The 
coward  on  the  bench,  finding  that  the  matter  was  not  going 
as  he  intended,  began  to  use  soft  words  and  excuse  the 
weakness  of  the  female  sex.  Thereupon  I  felt  that  I  had 
won  the  victory  in  a  nasty  encounter  ;  and,  muttering  threats 
between  my  teeth,  I  took  myself  off,  not  without  great  in- 
ward satisfaction.  Indeed,  1  would  gladly  have  paid  five 
hundred  crowns  down  to  have  avoided  that  appearance  in 
court.  However,  after  escaping  from  the  tempest,  I  thanked 
God  with  all  my  heart,  and  returned  in  gladness  with  my 
young  men  to  the  castle. 

XXXI. 

When  adverse  fortune,  or,  if  we  prefer  to  call  it,  our 
malignant  planet,  undertakes  to  pcraeciilc  a  man,  it  never 
lacks  new  ways  of  injuring  him.  So  now,  when  I  thought 
1  had  emci^ed  from  this  tempestuous  sea  of  troubles,  and 
hoped  my  evil  star  would  leave  me  quiet  for  a  moment,  it 
began  to  set  two  schemes  in  motion  against  rae  before  I 
had  recovered  my  breath  from  that  great  struggle.  Withiri 
three  days  two  things  happened,  each  of  which  brought  my 
life  into  extreme  hazard.  One  of  these  occurred  in  this 
way  :   I  went  to  Fontaiaebleau  to  consult  with  the  King ; 
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for  he  had  written  me  a  letter  saying  he  wanted  me  to  stamp 
the  coins  of  his  whole  realm,  and  enclosing  some  little  draw- 
ings to  explain  hts  wishes  in  the  matter ;  at  the  same  time 
he  left  roe  free  to  execute  them  as  I  liked ;  upon  which  1 
made  new  designs  according  to  my  own  conception,  and 
according  to  the  ideal  of  art.  f  When  I  reached  Fontaine- 
bleau,  one  of  the  treasurers  commissioned  by  the  King  to 
defray  my  expenses  (he  was  called  Monsignor  della  Fa') 
addressed  me  in  these  words:  "  Benvenuto,  the  painter 
Bologna  has  obtained  commission  from  the  King  to  execute 
your  great  Colossus,  and  all  the  orders  previously  given  as 
on  your  behalf  have  been  transferred  to  hira.'  We  are  all 
indignant ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  that  countryman  of  yours 
has  acted  towards  you  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner. 
The  work  was  assigned  you  on  the  strength  of  your  models 
and  studies.  He  is  robbing  you  of  it,  only  thiuugh  the 
favour  of  Madame  d'Etanipes;  and  though  several  months 
have  passed  since  he  received  the  order,  he  has  not  yet 
made  any  sign  of  commencing  it."  I  answered  in  surprise  : 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  [  should  have  heard  nothing  at  all 
about  this  ?"  He  then  informed  me  that  the  man  had  kept 
it  very  dark,  and  had  obtained  the  King's  commission  with 
great  difficulty,  since  his  Majesty  at  first  would  not  concede 
it ;  only  the  importunity  of  Madame  d'Etampes  secured  this 
favour  for  him. 

When  1  felt  how  greatly  and  how  wrongfully  I  had  been 
betrayed,  and  saw  a  work  which  I  had  gained  with  my  great 
toil  thus  stolen  from  me,  I  made  my  mind  up  for  a  serious 
stroke  of  business,  and  marched  off  with  my  good  sword 
at  roy  side  to  find  Bologna.^  He  was  in  his  room,  engaged 
in  studies ;  after  telling  the  servant  to  introduce  me,  he 
greeted  me  with  some  of  his  Lombard  compliments,  and 
asked  what  good  business  had  brought  me  hither.  I  re- 
plied :  "  A  most  excellent  business,  and  one  of  great  im- 
portance."    He  then  sent  for  wine,  and  said  :  "  Before  we 

*  His  nunc  in  Ml  wu  ]»cqnt*  de  k  Pa.    He  and  bi*  ion  Pierre  after  bim 
faeld  iho  ot&er  of  irrwrttr  Jt  riparstt.     See  Plon,  p.  83. 

*  By  CehitHi.  Celtini  means  ilic  fcruntain  with  the  frcat  »ui(uc  of  Mars. 
■  ill.,  Primaiiccto. 
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begin  to  talk,  wo  must  drink  togetlier,  for  such  is  itie  French 
custom."     ]  answered  :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  must  know 
that  the  conversation  we  have  to  engage  in  docs  not  call 
for  drinking  al  the  commencement ;   after  it  is  over,  perhaps 
we  shall   be  glad    to   take    a   glass."      Then   I   opened  the 
matter  in  this  way:    "All  men  who  wish  to  pass  for  per- 
sons of  worth  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  they  arc  so  by  their 
actions ;   if  they  do  the  contrary,   they  lose  the  name  of 
honest  men.      1  am  aware   that  you   knew  the   King  had 
commissioned   me  with   that   great  Colossus  ;   it  had  been 
talked  of  tliese  eighteen  months  past ;  yet  neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  came  forward  to  speak  a  word  about  I'L      By 
my  great  labours  I  made  myself  known  to  his  Majesty,  who 
approved  of  my  models  and  gave  the  work  into  my  hands. 
During  many  months  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  concrar}*; 
only  this  morning  I  was  informed  that  you  have  got  hold  of 
it,  and  have  filched  it  from  me.      I  earned  it  by  the  talents 
\  displayed,  and  you  are  robbing  me  of  it  merely  by  your  idle 
talking." 

XXXII. 

To  this  speech  Bologna  answered:  "O  Benvcnuto!  all 
men  try  to  push  their  aflTairs  in   everj*  way  they  can.     U 
this  is  the  King's  wi!l,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 
You  would  only  throw  away  your  time,  because  I  have  it 
now,  and  it  is  mine.      Now  tell    nic  what  you  chooflc,  vxi 
I  will  listen  to  you."      I   replied  :  "  I  should  like  rou  to 
know,    Messer  Francesco,   that   I    could   say  much  which 
would  prove  irrefragably,  and  make  you  admit,  that  surf' 
ways  of  acting  as  you  have  described  and  used  arc  not 
in  vogue  among  rational  animals.      I   will,  however,  come 
quickly  to  tlie  point  at  issue;  give  close  attention  to  tnj 
meaning,  because  the  affair  is  serious."     He  made  as  thongh 
he  would  rise  from  the  chair  rm  which  he  was  sitting,  since 
he  saw  my  colour  heightened  and   my  features  greatly  dis- 
composed.     I  told  him  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
moving  ;  he  had  better  ait  and  listen   to  me.      Then  1  re- 
commenced :  *'  Messer  Francesco,  you  know  that  1  fint 
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rrccivcd  ihe  work,  and  that  the  time  has  long  g^one  by  during 
which  my  right  could  be  rcasorably  disputed  by  any  one. 
Now  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  make  a 
mode],  while  I  make  anothtr  in  addition  to  the  one  I  have 
already  shown.  Then  we  will  take  them  uithout  any 
clamour  to  our  great  King ;  and  whosoever  in  this  way 
shall  have  gained  the  credit  of  the  best  design  will  justly 
have  deserved  the  commission.  If  it  falls  to  you,  I  will 
dismiss  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  the  great  injury  you 
have  done  me,  and  will  bleas  your  hands,  as  being  n-orthier 
than  mine  of  so  glorious  a  performance.  Let  us  abide  by 
this  agreement,  and  we  shall  be  friends  ;  otherwise  we  must 
be  enemies;  and  God,  who  always  helps 'the  right,  and  I, 
who  know  how  to  assert  it,  will  sliow  you  to  what  extent 
you  have  done  wrong."  Messer  Francesco  answered :  "  The 
work  is  mine,  and  since  it  has  been  given  me,  I  do  not  choose 
to  put  what  is  my  own  to  hazard."  To  this  1  retorted : 
"  Messer  Francesco,  if  you  will  not  take  tlie  right  course 
which  is  just  and  reasonable,  I  will  show  you  another  which 
shall  be  like  your  own,  that  is  to  say,  ugly  and  disagreeable, 
1  tell  you  plainly  that  if  I  ever  hear  that  you  have  spoken 
one  single  word  about  this  work  of  mine,  I  will  kill  you  like 
a  dog.  We  are  neither  in  Rome,  nor  in  Bologna,  nor  in 
Florence ;  here  one  lives  in  quite  a  different  fashion  ;  if  then 
it  comes  to  my  ears  that  you  talk  about  this  to  the  King 
or  anybody  else,  I  vow  that  I  will  kilt  you.  Reflect  upon 
ihc  way  you  mean  to  take,  whether  that  for  good  which  I 
formerly  described,  or  this  latter  bad  one  I  have  just  no\v 
set  before  you." 

The  man  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  and  I  was  in- 
dined  to  cut  the  matter  short  upon  the  spot  rather  than  to 
postpone  action.  Bologna  found  no  other  words  than  these 
to  utter;  "  If  I  act  like  a  man  of  honesty,  I  shall  stand  in 
no  fear."  I  replied  :  "  You  ha\-e  spoken  well,  but  if  you  act 
otherwise,  you  will  have  to  fear,  bcciuse  the  aifair  is  serious." 
Upon  this  ]  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  the  King.  With 
his  Majesty  1  disputed  some  time  about  the  fashion  of  his 
coinage,  a  point  upon  which  we  were  not  of  the  same  opinion; 
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his  council,  who  were  present,  kept  persuading  him  that  the 
monies  ought  to  be  struck  in  the  French  style,  as  they  had 
hitherto  always  been  done.  ]  urged  in  reply  that  his 
Majesty  had  sent  for  me  from  Italy  in  order  that  1  might 
execute  good  worli ;  if  he  now  wanted  mc  to  do  the  contrary, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  submit.  So  the  matter  was 
postponed  till  another  occasion,  and  I  set  off  again  at  once 
for  Paris. 

I  had  but  just  dismounted  from  my  horse,  when  one 
of  those  excellent  f>eoplc  who  rejoice  in  mischief-making 
came  to  tcll  me  that  Pagolo  Micceri  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  little  hussy  Caterina  and  her  mother,  and  that 
he  was  always  going  there,  and  whenever  he  mentioned 
me,  used  words  of  scorn  to  this  effect :  "  Ucnvenuto  set 
the  fox  to  watch  the  grapes,'  and  thought  1  would  not  eat 
them!  Now  he  is  satisGed  with  going  about  and  talking 
big,  and  thinks  I  am  afraid  of  him.  But  I  have  girt  this 
sword  and  dagger  to  my  side  in  order  to  show  him  that 
my  steel  can  cut  as  well  as  his,  and  that  I  too  am  a  Floren- 
tine, of  the  Micceri,  a  far  better  family  than  his  Cellini." 
The  scoundrel  who  reported  this  poisonous  gossij)  spoke  it 
with  such  good  effect  that  I  fell  a  fever  in  tlie  instant  swoop 
upon  me;  and  when"  \  say  lever,  T  mean  fe\'cr,  an^  no  mere 
metaphor.  The  insane  paasion  w\^^\\  irmlr  pngtjpceiftfi  ^f 
me  mlghtnave  been  my  death,  had  I  not  resolved  to  give 
ir>mt  "as  the  o6casT6n  oTTefcd.  1  ordered  the  Ferrarese 
workman,  Chioccia,  to  conic  with  mc,  and  made  a  servant 
follow  with  my  horse.  When  wc  reached  the  house  where 
that  worthless  villain  was,  I  found  the  door  ajar,  and  entered, 
J  noticed  that  he  carried  sword  and  dagger,  and  was  sitting 
on  a  big  chcit  with  his  arm  round  Cateriiia's  neck  ;  at  the 
moment  of  my  arrival,  I  could  hear  that  he  and  her  mother 
were  talking  about  me.  Pushing  the  door  open,  I  drew  my 
sword,  and  set  the  point  of  it  at  his  throat,  not  giving  him 
the  time  to  think  whether  he  too  carried  steel.  At  the 
'  Avtva  data  a  guaniia  ia  iai/uga  at  fmpai. 
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instant  1  cried  out :  "  Vile  coward  !  recommend  your 
soul  to  God,  for  >ou  are  a  dead  man."  Without  budging 
from  his  seat,  he  called  three  limes:  "Mother,  mother, 
help  me!"  Though  I  had  come  there  futly  determined  to 
take  his  life,  half  my  fury  ebbed  away  when  1  heard  this 
idiotic  exclamation.  1  ought  to  add  that  1  had  told  Chioccia 
not  to  let  the  girl  or  her  mother  leave  the  house,  since  I 
meant  to  deal  with  those  trollops  after  I  had  disposed  of 
their  bully.  So  I  went  on  holding  my  sword  at  his  throat, 
and  now  and  then  just  pricked  him  with  the  point,  pouring 
out  a  torrent  of  terrific  threats  at  the  same  time.  But  when 
]  found  he  did  not  stir  a  finger  in  hEs  own  defence,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  should  do  next;  my  menacing  attitude 
could  not  be  kept  up  for  ever  ;  so  at  last  it  came  into  my 
head  to  make  them  marry,  and  complete  my  vengeance  at 
a  later  period.  Accordingly,  I  formed  my  resolution,  and 
began:  "Take  that  ring,  coward,  from  your  finger,  and 
marry  her,  that  [  may  get  satisfaction  from  you  afterwards 
according  to  your  deserts."  He  replied  at  once  :  "  If  only 
you  do  not  kill  me,  I  will  do  whatever  you  command." 
••  Then,"  said  I,  "  put  that  ring  upon  her  hand."  WIicei 
the  sword's  point  was  withdrawn  a  few  inches  from  his 
throat,  he  wedded  her  with  the  ring.  But  I  added  :  "  This 
is  not  enough.  I  shall  send  for  two  notaries,  in  order  that 
the  marriage  may  be  ratified  by  contract."  Bidding  Chioccia 
go  for  the  lawyers,  I  turned  to  the  girl  and  her  mother,  and, 
using  the  French  language,  spoke  as  follows ;  "  Notaries 
and  witnessed  arc  coming ;  the  first  of  you  who  blabs  about 
this  affair  will  be  killed  upon  the  spot;  nay,  I  will  murder 
you  all  three.  So  beware,  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
heads."  To  him  I  said  in  Italian  :  "  If  you  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  what  1  shall  propose,  upon  the  slightest  word  you 
utter  1  will  stab  you  till  your  guts  run  out  upon  this  floor." 
He  answered:  "Only  promise  not  to  kill  me,  and  1  will 
do  whatever  you  command."  The  notaries  and  witnesses 
arrived  ;  a  contract,  valid  and  in  due  form,  was  drawn  up; 
then  my  heat  and  fever  left  mc.  I  paid  the  lawyers  and 
took  my  departure. 
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On  the  following  day  Bologna  came  to  Paris  on  pur 
and  sent  for  me  througli  Mattio  del  Nasaro.  I  went  tiV 
see  him ;  and  he  met  me  with  a  glad  face,  entixating  mc  to 
regard  him  as  a  brother,  and  saying  that  be  would  never 
speak  about  that  work  again,  since  he  recognised  quite  well 
that  I  was  right. 
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If  I  did  not  confcM  that  in  some  of  these  episodes  I^c 
;MfrongIy,  tjiejworldjnjghtjhink  I  was  not  tcTlFng  the  truth 
about  those  in  which  I  say  I  acted  rightly.  Therefore  I 
admit  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  inftlH  so  smgli'  igcanct 

upon  Pagolo.  Micceri.^  In  truth,  had  I  bclii.  ■_  .  i.un  to  be 
so  utterly  feeble,  I  should  not  have  conceived  the  notion  of 
branding  him  with  such  infamy  as  E  am  going  to  relate. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  made  hini  take  a  vicious  diab 
to  wife,  I  completed  my  revenge  by  inviting  her  to  sit  to 
me  as  a  model  and  dealing  with  her  thus.      I  gave  her  thirljr 
sous  a  day,  paid  in  advance,  and  a  good  meal,  and  obliged 
her  to  pose  before  me  naked.     Then  1  made  her  serve  m 
pleasure,  out  of  spite  agninst  her  husband,  jeering  at  tbca 
both  the  while.     Kur  therm  ore,  I  kept  her  for  hours  together 
in  position,  greatly  to  her  discomfort.     This  gaw  her » 
much   annoyance   as   it  gave  me  pleasure ;    for  she  wM 
beautifully  made,  and  brought  me  much  credit  as  a  nwdei 
At  last,  noticing  that  1  did  not  treat  her  with  the  samecoo- 
sideration  as  before  her  marriage,  she  began   to  gnimble 
and  talk  big  in  her   French  way  about  her  husband,  wbo 
was  now  serving  the   Prior  of  Capua,  a  brother  of  PicTD 
Strozzi.'     On  the  first  occasion  when  she  did  this,  the  melt 
mention  of  the  fellow  roused  me  lo  intolerable  fury ;  still  I 
bore  it,  greatly  against  the  grain,  as  well  as  1  was  able, 
reflecting  that  I  could  hardly  find  so  suitable  a  subject  for 
my  art  as  she  was.      So  I  reasoned  thus  in  my  own  mind: 
"  I  am  now  taking  two  different  kinds  of  revenge.      In  the 

'  I«onr,  son  of  Filtppo  Siroui,  Knight  of  Jcruulcm  and  Prior  of  CtpaK 
HO),  liks  }ii«  brother  ricro,  a  diniineuishetl  Ficnch  gvnctal. 
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sKe  is  married  ;  and  what  I  am  doing  to  her 
'tHQBbaiid  is  something  far  more  serious  than  what  he  did 
to  mc,  when  she  was  only  a  girl  of  loose  life.  If  then  1 
■wreak  my  spite  so  fully  upon  him,  while  upon  her  I  indict 
the  discomfort  of  posing  in  such  strange  attitudes  for  such 
a  length  of  time — which,  beside  the  pleasure  1  derive,  brings 
mc  both  profit  and  credit  through  my  art — what  more  can 
I  desire?"  While  I  was  turning  over  these  calculations, 
the  wretch  redoubled  her  insulting  speeches,  always  prating 
big  about  her  husband,  till  she  goaded  me  beyond  the  bounds 
of  reason.  Yielding  myself  upjo  bhnd  rage,  I  seized  her  by 
the  hair,  and  dr^ged  her  up  and  down  ray" room,  beating" 
And  kicking  her  till  I  was  tiret^  There  was  no  one  wlio 
couTd  cuiijc  to  her  assistance.  When  I  had  well  pounded 
Aet?-'"  ■  !■  that  she  would  never  visit  me  again.  Then  for 
the  first  time  I  perceived  that  I  had  acted  very  wrongly; 
for  I  was  losing  a  grand  model,  who  brought  me  hoi^Qur 
through  m_^  art^_ Moreover,  when  I  saw  her  body  all  torn 
and  bruised  and  swollen,  I  reflected  that,  even  if  I  persuaded 

>her  to  return,  I  should  have  to  put  her  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  at  least  a  fortnight  before  I  could  make  use  of  faer. 
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Well,  lo  return  to  Caterina.  I  sent  my  old  serving- 
woman,  named  Ruberta,  who  had  a  most  kindly  disposi- 
UoR,  to  help  her  dress.  She  brought  food  and  drink  to  the 
miserable  baggage ;  and  after  rubbing  a  little  bacon  fat  into 
her  worst  wounds,  they  ate  what  was  left  of  the  meat  to- 
gether. When  she  had  finished  dressing,  she  went  off 
blaspheming  and  cursing  all  Italians  in  the  K-ing's  service, 

tand  so  rctumed  with  tears  and  murmurs  to  her  home. 
Assiu^ly,  upon  that  first  occasion,  I  felt  I  had  done 
very  wrong,  and  Ruberta  rebuked  me  after  this  fashion  : 
"  You  arc  a  cruel  monster  to  maltreat  such  a  handsome  girl 
so  brutally."  When  I  excused  my  conduct  by  narrating  all 
the  tricks  which  she  and  her  mother  had  played  off  upon 
^  me  under  my  own  roof,  Ruberta  scoldingly  replied  that  I/mt 
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was  nothing — that  was  only  French  manners,  and  she 
sure  there  was  not  a  husband  in  France  without  his  hoi 
When  I  heard  this  argument,  I  laughed  aloud,  and  then  told 
Ruberta  to  go  and  see  how  Caterina  was,  since  I  should 
like  to  employ  her  again  while  finishing  ihc  work  I  had  on 
hand.  The  old  woman  took  me  sharply  up,  saying  that  I 
had  no  savoir vivre :  "Only  wait  till  daybreak,  and  she  wit! 
come  of  herself;  whereas,  if  you  send  to  ask  after  her  or 
visit  her,  she  will  give  herself  airs  and  keep  away." 

On  the  following  morning  Caterina  came  to  our  door,  and 
knocked  so  violently,  that,  being  below,  1  ran  to  see  whether 
it  was  a  madman  or  some  member  of  the  household.  When 
I  opened,  the  creature  liiughed  and  fell  upon  my  neck,  em- 
bracing and  kissing  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  still  angry 
with  her.  I  said,  "Nol"  Then  she  added:  "Let  me 
have  something  good  to  break  my  fast  on."  So  I  supplied 
her  well  with  food,  and  partook  of  it  at  the  same  table  in 
sign  of  reconciliation.  Afterwards  I  began  to  model  from 
her,  during  which  occurred  some  amorous  diversions;  and 
at  last,  just  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day.  she 
irritated  me  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  gave  her  the  same  dnib- 
bing.  So  we  went  on  several  days,  repeating  the  old  round 
like  clockwork.  There  was  little  or  no  variation  in  the 
incidents. 

Meanwhile,  I  completed  my  work  in  a  style  which  did  me 
the  greatest  crediL  Next  1  set  about  to  cost  it  in  bronze. 
This  entailed  some  difficulties,  to  relate  which  would  be 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  art ;  but  since  the 
whole  history  would  occupy  too  much  space,  I  must  omit  it 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  6gurc  came  out  splendidly,  and 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  foundry  as  had  ever  been  seea.' 

XXXVI. 

While  this  work  was  going  forward,  I  set  aside  ccitain 
hours  of  the  day  for  the  salt-cellar,  and  certain  others  for  the 
Jupiter.     There  were  more  men  engaged  upon  the  fonncr 

'  This  figure  vru  andoubtedly  the  Nymph  of  FootAiavbkn. 
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I  had  at  my  disposal  I'or  the  latter,  so  the  salt-cellar 
was  hy  this  time  completely  Hnished.  The  King  had  ddw 
returned  to  Paris;  and  when  I  paid  iiini  my  respects^  I 
took  the  piece  with  me.  /  As  I  have  already  related,  it  was 
ova]  in  form,  standing  nbout  two-thirds  of  a  cubit,  wrought 
of  5olid  gold,  and  worked  entirely  with  the  chisel.  While 
speaking  of  the  model.  I  said  before  how  I  had  represented 
Sea  and  Earth,  sealed,  with  their  legs  interlaced,  as  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  iirths  and  promontories;  this  atti- 
tude was  therefore  metaphorically  appropriate.  The  Sea 
carried  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  [eft  I  put  a 
ship  of  delicate  workmanship  to  hold  the  salt.  Below  him 
were  his  four  sea-horses,  fashioned  like  our  horses  from  the 
head  to  the  front  hoofs  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  body,  from  the 
middle  backwards,  resembled  a  fish,  and  the  tails  of  these 
creatures  were  agreeably  interwoven.  Above  this  group 
the  Sea  sat  throned  in  an  attitude  of  pride  and  dignity  ; 
around  him  were  many  kinds  of  fishes  and  other  creatures 
of  the  ocean.  The  water  was  represented  with  its  waves, 
*and  enamelled  in  the  appropriate  colour.  I  had  portrayed 
Earth  under  the  form  of  a  very  handsome  woman,  holding 
ber  horn  of  plenty,  entirely  nude  like  the  male  figure ;  in 
her  left  hand  I  placed  a  little  temple  of  Ionic  architecture^ 
most  delicately  wrought,  which  was  meant  to  contain  the 
pepper.  Beneath  her  were  the  handsomest  living  creatures 
which  the  earth  produces ;  and  the  rocks  were  partly  enam- 
elled, partly  left  in  gold,  llie  whole  piece  reposed  upon 
a  base  of  ebony,  properly  proportioned,  but  with  a  project- 
ing cornice,  upon  which  1  introduced  four  golden  figures  in 
rather  more  than  half  relief.  They  represented  Night,  Day, 
Twilight,  and  Dawn.  I  put,  moreover,  into  the  same  frieze 
four  other  figures,  similar  in  size,  nnd  Intended  for  the  four 
chief  winds ;  these  were  executed,  and  in  part  enamelled, 
with  the  most  exquisite  refineraent.V^ 

When  I  exhibited  this  piece  to  nis  Majesty,  he  uttered  a 
d  outcry  of  astonishment,  and  could  not  satiate  his  eyes 
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begin  to  talk,  wc  must  drink  together,  for  such  is  the  French 
custom."     I  answered  :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  must  know 
that  the  conversation  we  have  to  engage  in  does  not  call 
for  drinking  at  the  commencement ;  after  it  is  over,  perhaps 
ive  shall    be  glad    to    take    a   glass."      Then  I  opened  the 
matter  in  this  way  :  "All  men  who  wish  to  pass  for  per^ 
sons  of  worth  allow  it  to  be  seen  lliat  they  are  so  by  thrir 
actions ;  if  they  do  the  contrary,   they  lose  the  name  of 
honest  men.      1  am  aware  that  you   knew  the   King  had 
commissioned  me  with  that  great  Colossus ;  it  had  been 
talked  of  these  eighteen  months  past ;  yet  neitlier  you  nor 
anybody  else  came  forward  to  speak  a  word  about  iL      By 
my  great  labours  I  made  myself  known  to  his  Majesty,  who 
approved  of  my  models  and  gave  the  work  into  my  hands. 
During  many  months  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary ; 
only  this  morning  I  was  informed  that  you  have  got  hold  of 
ht  and  have  filched  it  from  me.      1  earned  it  by  the  talents 
I  displayed,  and  you  arc  robbing  mc  of  it  merely  by  your  idle 
talking." 

XXXII. 

To  this  speech  Bologna  answered:  "OBenvcnuto!  al 
men  try  to  push  their  affairs  in  cverj'  way  they  can.  If 
this  is  the  King's  will,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 
Vou  would  only  throw  away  your  time,  because  I  have  it 
now,  and  it  is  mine.  Now  tell  nic  what  you  choose,  and 
1  will  listen  to  you."  I  replied  :  "  I  should  like  j'ou  to 
know,  Messer  Francesco,  that  I  could  say  much  which 
would  prove  irrerragably,  and  make  you  admit,  chat  such 
ways  of  acting  as  you  have  described  and  used  are  doc 
in  vogue  among  rational  animals.  I  will,  however,  color 
quickly  to  the  point  at  issue ;  give  close  attention  to  tay 
meaning,  because  the  affair  is  serious."  He  made  as  tbough 
he  would  rise  from  the  ctiair  on  which  he  was  sitting',  since 
he  saw  my  cuEour  heightened  and  my  features  greatly  dis- 
composed. I  told  him  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  far 
mo^nng ;  he  had  better  sit  and  listen  to  mc.  Then  I  re- 
commenced :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  know  that   I  firei 
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from  Paris.  Wanting  then  to  finish  off  my  FontaineMeau, 
■which  was  already  cast  in  bronze,  as  wetl  as  to  execute  the 
two  Victories  which  wert  going  to  fill  the  angles  above  the 
lunette  of  the  door,  I  engaged  a  poor  girl  of  the  age  of 
about  fifteen.  She  was  beautifully  made  and  of  a  brunette 
complexion.  Being  somewhat  savage  in  her  ways  and  spare 
of  speech,  quick:  in  movement,  with  a  look  of  sidlenness 
about  her  eyes,  I  niclcnamed  her  Scorzone  ; '  her  real  name 
was  Jeanne,  With  her  for  model,  1  gave  perfect  finish  to 
the  bronze  Fontainebleau,  and  also  to  the  two  Victories. 

Now  this  girl  was  a  clean  maid,  and  I  got  her  with  cliild. 
Siie- ^ave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  7th  of  June,  at  thirteen 
hours  of  the  day,  in  1544,  when  1  had  exactly  reached  the 
age  of  forty-four.  I  named  the  infant  Costanza;  and  M. 
Guido  Guidi,  the  King's  physician,  and  my  most  intimate 
friend,  as  I  have  previously  related,  held  her  at  the  fojiL 
i-Ie  was  the  only  godfather ;  for  it  is  customary  in  France 
to  have  but  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers.  One  of 
the  latter  was  Madame  Maddaleiia,  wife  to  M.  Luigi  Ala- 
nianni,  a  gentleman  of  Florence  and  an  accomplished  poet. 
The  other  was  the  wife  of  M.  Ricciardo  del  Bene,  our 
Florentine  burgher,  and  a  great  merchant  in  Pans;  she 
was  herself  a  French  lady  of  distinguished  family.  This 
was  the  first  child  1  ever  had,  so  far  as  I  remember.  I 
■n(.>ri(?y  enough  upon  thegirl_(br- dowry  to  satisfy  an 
.  lirrin,  under  whose  tutelage  I  placed  her,  and  from, 
iRftftimc  forwards  I-hatHioihtng  more  to  do  with  her. 

xxxviir. 

By  labouring  incessantly  I  had  now  got  my  various  works 
well  forward  ;  the  Jupiter  was  nearly  finished,  and  ihe  vase 
also ;  the  door  began  to  reveal  its  beauties.  At  that  time 
the  King  came  to  I'aris ;  'and  though  I  gave  the  right  date 
of  the  year  1544  for  my  daughter's  birth,  we  were  still 
1543;  but  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  daughter 
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begin  to  talk,  wc  must  drink  together,  for  such  is  tho  French 
custom."  I  answered  :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  must  know 
that  the  conversation  wc  have  to  cnga^  in  does  not  call 
for  drinking  at  the  commencement;  after  it  is  over,  perhaps 
we  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  glass."  Then  I  opened  the 
matter  in  this  way  :  "  All  men  who  wish  to  pass  for  per- 
sons of  worth  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  they  are  so  by  their 
actions ;  if  they  do  the  contrary,  they  lose  the  name  of 
honest  men.  1  am  aware  that  you  knew  the  King  had 
commissioned  me  with  that  great  Colossus  ;  it  had  been 
talked  of  these  eighteen  months  past ;  yet  neither  you  nor 
anybody  else  came  fomard  to  speak  a  word  about  it,  By 
my  great  labours  I  made  myself  known  to  his  Majesty,  who 
approved  of  my  models  and  gave  the  work  into  my  hands. 
During  many  months  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary ; 
only  this  morning  I  was  informed  that  you  have  got  hold  of 
it,  and  have  filched  it  from  me.  I  earned  it  by  the  talents 
I  displayed,  and  3'ou  arc  robbing  mc  of  it  merely  by  your  idle 
talking." 


XXXII. 


To  this  speech  Bologna  answered  :  "  O  Benvmuto  t 
men  try  to  push  their  affairs  in  every  way  ihcy  can.  If 
this  is  the  King's  will,  what  have  you  to  say  against  it? 
You  would  only  throw  away  your  lime,  because  I  have  it 
now,  and  it  is  mine.  Now  tell  mc  what  you  choose,  and 
1  will  listen  to  you."  I  replied  :  "  1  should  like  you  to 
know,  Messer  Francesco,  that  I  could  say  much  whidi 
would  prove  irrcfragably,  and  make  you  admit,  that  sucfa 
ways  of  acting  as  you  have  described  and  used  are  not 
in  vogue  among  rational  animals.  I  will,  however,  come 
quickly  to  the  point  at  issue ;  give  close  aitention  to  my 
meaning,  because  the  affair  is  serious."  He  made  as  though 
he  would  rise  from  the  cliair  on  which  he  was  sitting,  since 
he  saw  my  colour  heightened  and  my  features  greatly  dis- 
composed. I  told  him  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  fc 
mo\nng ;  he  had  better  sit  and  listen  to  mc.  Then  I  re- 
commenced :  "  Messer  Francesco,  you  know  that  1  fixst 
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received  the  worlt,  and  that  the  lime  hns  long  gone  by  during 
which  my  right  could  be  reasonably  disputed  by  any  one. 
Now  1  tell  you  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  you  will  make  a 
mode],  while  1  make  another  in  addition  to  the  one  I  have 
already  shown.  Then  we  will  take  them  without  any 
clamour  to  our  great  King;  and  whosoever  in  this  way 
shall  have  gained  the  credit  of  the  best  design  will  justly 
have  deserved  the  commission.  If  it  falls  to  yoUj  J  will 
dismiss  from  my  mind  the  memory  of  the  great  injury  you 
have  done  mc,  and  will  bless  your  hands,  as  being  worthier 
than  mine  of  so  glorious  a  performance.  Let  us  abide  by 
this  agreement,  and  we  shall  be  friends;  otherwise  we  must 
be  enemies ;  and  God,  who  always  helps  'the  right,  and  I, 
who  know  how  to  assert  it,  will  show  you  to  what  extent 
you  have  done  wrong,"  Messer  Francesco  answered  :  "  The 
work  is  mine,  and  since  it  has  been  given  mc,  !  do  not  choose 
to  put  what  is  my  own  to  hazard."  To  this  I  i-ctorted : 
"  Messer  Francesco,  if  you  will  not  take  the  right  course 
which  is  just  and  reasonable,  I  will  show  you  another  which 
shall  be  like  your  own,  that  is  to  say,  ugly  and  disagreeable. 
I  tell  you  plainly  that  if  I  ever  hear  that  you  have  spoken 
one  single  word  about  this  work  of  mine,  1  will  kill  you  like 
a  dog.  We  are  neither  in  Rome,  nor  in  Bologna,  nor  in 
Florence ;  here  one  lives  in  quite  a  dilTercnt  fashion ;  if  then 
it  comes  to  my  ears  that  you  talk  .ibout  this  to  the  King 
or  anybody  else,  I  vow  that  I  will  kill  you.  Reflect  upon 
the  way  you  mean  to  take,  whether  that  for  good  which  I 
formerly  described,  or  this  latter  bad  one  I  have  just  now 
set  before  you." 

The  man  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  cut  the  matter  short  upon  the  spot  rather  than  to 
postpone  action.  Bologna  found  no  other  words  than  these 
to  utter :  "  If  I  act  like  a  man  of  honesty,  I  shall  stand  in 
no  fear."  I  replied  :  "  You  have  spoken  well,  but  if  you  act 
otherwise,  you  will  have  to  fear,  because  the  affair  is  serious." 
Upon  this  I  left  him,  and  betook  myself  to  the  King.  With 
his  Majesty  I  disputed  some  time  about  the  fashion  of  his 
[  coinage,  a  point  upon  which  we  were  not  of  the  same  opinion ; 
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informed  the  King  that  nothing  more  perfect  could  possibly 
have  been  produced  in  silver,  insisting  at  the  same  lime 
upon  being  paid  two  thousand  ducats  for  their  filthy  piece 
of  work.  This  made  the  King,  when  he  beheld  mine,  affirm 
that  the  finish  of  its  workmanship  exceeded  his  highest 
expectations.  Accordingly  Jie  made  an  equitable  judgment, 
and  iiad  my  statue  valued  also  at  two  thousand  ducats, 
saving  :  *'  I  gave  those  other  men  no  salary  ;  Cellini,  who 
gets  aboiit  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  from  nie,  can  surely 
let  me  have  this  masterpiece  for  two  thousand  crowns  of 
gold,  since  he  has  his  salary  into  the  bargain."  Then  I 
exhibited  other  things  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  variety  of 
models  for  new  undertakings.  At  the  last^  just  when  he 
was  taking  leave,  I  pointed  out  upon  the  lawn  of  the  castle 
that  gi'eat  giant,  which  roused  him  to  higher  astonishment 
than  any  of  the  other  things  he  had  inspected.  Turning 
to  his  Admiral,  who  was  called  Monsignor  AnibaUe,*  he 
said  :  "  Since  the  Cardinal  has  made  him  no  provision,  wc 
must  do  so,  and  all  the  more  because  the  man  himself  is 
so  slow  at  asking  favours — to  cut  it  short,  I  mean  to  have 
him  well  provided  for;  yes,  these  men  who  ask  for  nothing 
feel  that  their  masterpieces  call  aloud  for  recompense ; 
therefore  see  that  he  gets  the  first  abbey  that  falls  vacant 
worth  two  thousand  crowns  a  year.  If  this  cannot  be  had 
in  one  benefice,  let  him  have  two  or  three  to  that  amounl, 
for  in  his  case  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing."  As  I  was 
standing  by,  I  could  hear  what  the  King  said,  and  thanked 
his  Majesty  at  once  for  the  donation,  as  though  I  were 
already  in  possession.  I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his  orders 
were  carried  into  effect,  I  would  work  for  his  Majesty  with- 
out other  salary  or  recompense  of  any  kind  until  old  age 
deprived  me  of  the  powL-r  to  labour,  when  I  hoped  to  rest  Vf 
tired  body  in  peace,  maintaining  myself  with  honour  on  thK 
income,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  1  had  served  sa 
great  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty.  At  the  end  of  this  sp^«i 
the  King  turned  toward  me  wth  a  lively  gesture  atwt  i 

1  Chude  trAnnebdult ;  captured  at  Tavin  with  Fntofoto ;  Minlia)  la  t5jl; 
Admiral  of  France  ia  IS43. 


same  instant  I  cried  out:  "Vile  coward  I  recommend  your 
soul  to  God,  for  yon  are  a  dead  man."  Without  budging 
from  his  scat,  he  called  three  times  :  "  Mother,  mother, 
help  me!"  Though  1  had  come  there  fully  determined  to 
take  his  life,  half  my  fury  ebhed  away  when  I  heard  this 
idiotic  exclamation.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  had  told  Chioccia 
not  to  let  the  girl  or  her  mother  leave  the  house,  since  I 
meant  to  deal  with  those  trollops  after  I  had  dispo5ed  of 
ihcir  bully.  So  I  went  on  holding  my  sword  at  his  throat, 
and  now  and  then  just  pricked  hirn  with  the  point,  pouring 
out  a  torrent  of  terrific  threats  at  the  same  time.  But  when 
I  found  he  did  not  stir  a  finger  in  his  own  defence,  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  should  do  next;  my  menacing  attitude 
could  not  be  kept  up  for  ever;  so  at  last  it  came  into  my 
head  to  make  thcni  marry,  and  complete  my  vengeance  at 
a  later  period.  Accordingly,  I  formed  my  resolution,  and 
began:  "Take  that  ring,  coward,  from  your  fingerj  and 
marry  her,  that  I  may  get  satisfaction  from  you  afterwards 
according  to  your  deserts."  He  replied  at  once  :  "  If  only 
you  do  not  kill  me,  I  will  do  whatever  you  command." 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  put  that  ring  upon  her  hand."  When 
the  sword's  point  was  withdrawn  a  few  inches  from  his 
throat,  he  wedded  her  with  the  ring.  But  1  added  :  "  This 
is  not  enough.  1  shall  send  for  two  notaries,  in  order  that 
the  marriage  may  be  ratified  by  contract."  Bidding  Chiocda 
g^o  for  the  lawyers,  1  turned  to  the  girl  and  her  mother,  and, 
using  the  French  language,  spoke  as  follows ;  "  Notaries 
and  witnesses  are  coming ;  the  first  of  you  who  blabs  about 
this  affair  will  be  killed  upon  the  spot;  nay,  I  will  murder 
you  all  three.  So  beware,  and  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
heads."  To  him  I  said  in  Italian  :  "  If  you  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  what  I  shall  propose,  upon  the  slightest  word  you 
utter  I  will  stab  you  til!  your  guts  run  out  upon  this  floor." 
He  answered  :  "  Only  promise  not  to  kill  me,  and  I  will 
do  whatever  you  command."  The  notaries  and  witnesses 
arrived  ;  a  contract,  valid  and  in  due  form,  was  drawn  up ; 
then  my  heat  and  fever  left  me.  I  paid  the  lawyers  and 
took  my  departure. 


ful  monarch.  I  assure  you  that,  before 'I  carry  my  com- 
plaints before  the  King,  T  shall  defend  my  right  in  the  way 
his  Majesty  gave  me  orders  two  days  since  to  do.  I  shall 
fling  the  man  whom  you  have  put  upon  mc  out  of  windows 
if  I  do  not  see  a  warrant  under  the  King's  own  hand  and 
seal."  After  this  speech  the  treasurer  went  off  threatening 
and  grumbling,  and  I  remained  doing  the  same,  without, 
however,  beginning  the  attack  at  once.  Then  1  went  to 
the  notaries  who  had  put  the  fellow  in  possession.  1  was 
well  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  they  gave  me  to  understand 
that  this  was  a  formal  proceeding,  done  Indeed  at  the  King's 
orders,  but  which  had  not  any  gieat  significance ;  if  I  bad 
offered  some  triHing  opposition  the  fellow  would  not  have 
installed  himself  as  he  had  done.  The  formalities  were 
acts  and  customs  of  the  court,  which  did  not  conccm 
obedience  to  the  King ;  consequently,  if  I  succeeded  in 
ousting  him,  I  should  have  acted  rightly,  and  should  not 
incur  any  risk. 

This  hint  was  enough  for  me,  and  next  morning  I  had 
recourse  to  arms  ;  and  though  the  job  cost  me  some  trouble, 
I  enjoyed  it.  Each  day  that  followed,  I  made  an  attack 
with  stones,  pikes  and  arquebuses,  firing,  however,  without 
ball ;  nevertheless,  I  inspired  such  terror  that  no  one  dared 
to  help  my  antagonist.  Accordingly,  when  I  noticed  one 
day  that  his  defence  was  feeble,  I  entered  the  house  by 
force,  and  expelled  the  fellow,  turning  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  into  the  street.  Then  I  betook  mc  to  the  King, 
and  told  lijm  that  I  had  done  precisely  as  his  Majesty  had 
ordered,  by  defending  myself  against  every  one  who  sought 
to  hinder  me  in  his  service.  The  King  laughed  at  the 
matter,  and  made  me  out  new  letters-patent  to  secure  ne 
from  further  molestation.* 


XLI. 

In  the  meantime   I   brought  my  silver  Jupiter  to 
pletion,  together  with  its  gilded  pedestal,  which   1  placed 

'  This  documcMiI  exiiM,  tttii]  is  dated  }aiy  1$,  I544>    See  Biaochi,  p.  5S5. 
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upon  a  wooden  plinth  that  only  showed  a  very  Httlc ;  upon 
the  plinth  I  introjUiged  four  little  round  balls  of  hard  u-ood, 
more  thap^halfbwidgn  in  Tnerf  sockets,  like  the  nut  of  a 
crossbow.  _.They  were  so  nicely  arranged  tiiat  a  child  could 
push  the  stati!£_IarivariJ$  and  backwards,  or  turn  it  round 
with  case.  Having  arranged  it  thus  to  my  miiid,  1  went 
^fiSTit  toTontaincbleau,  where  the  King  was  then  residing. 
At  that  lime,  liologna,  of  whom  I  have  already  said  so 
much,  had  brought  from  Rome  his  statues,  and  had  cast 
them  very  carefully  in  bronze.  J  linew  nothing  about  this, 
partly  because  he  kept  his  doings  very  dark,  and  also  because 
Fontaine bleau  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris.  On  ask- 
ing the  King  where  he  wanted  ine  to  set  up  my  Jupiter, 
Madame  d'Etanipes,  who  happened  to  be  present,  lold  him 
tlicre  was  no  place  more  appropriate  than  his  own  handsome 
gallery.  This  was,  as  we  should  say  in  Tuscany,  a  loggia, 
or,  more  exactly,  a  large  lobby  ;  it  ought  indeed  to  be  called 
a  lobby,  becaiiac  what  we  mean  by  loggia  is  open  at  one 
Bide.  The  hall  was  considerably  longer  than  ico  paces, 
decorated,  and  very  rich  with  pictures  from  the  hand  of 
that  admirable  Rosso,  our  Florentine  master.  Among  the 
pictures  were  arranged  a  great  variety  of  sculptui'ed  works, 
partly  in  the  round,  and  partly  in  bas-relief.  The  breadth 
was  about  tweKx  paces.  Now  Bologna  had  brought  all 
bis  antiques  into  this  gallery,  wrought  with  great  beauty  in 
bronze,  and  had  placed  them  in  a  handsome  row  upon  their 
pedestals  ;  and  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  choicest  of 
the  Roman  antiquities.  Into  this  same  gallery  I  took  my 
Jupiter ;  and  when  I  saw  that  grand  parade,  so  artfully 
planned,  1  said  to  myself:  "This  is  like  running  the 
gauntlet ; '  now  may  God  assist  me."  I  placed  the  statue, 
and  having  arranged  it  as  well  as  1  was  able,  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  King.  The  Jupiter  was  raising  his  thunder- 
bolt with  the  right  hand  in  the  act  to  hurl  it ;  his  left  hand 
held  the  globe  of  tlie  world.  Among  the  flames  of  the 
ihunderbuti  I  had  very  cleverly  introduced  a  torch  of  white 
wax.      Now  Madame  d'Ktampes  detained  the  King  till  night- 

'  Qiutti  lit  eomt panart  im  Jra  U  f\«kt. 
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was  nothing — that  was  only  French  manners,  and  she  was 
sure  there  was  not  a  husband  in  France  without  his  horns. 
When  I  heard  this  argument,  1  laughed  aloud,  and  then  (old 
Ruberta  to  go  and  see  how  Caterina  was,  since  I  should 
like  to  employ  her  again  while  finishing  the  work  I  had  on 
hand.  The  old  woman  took  me  sharply  up,  saying  that  1 
had  no  sai'vir  invre :  "  Only  wait  till  daybreak,  and  she  will 
come  of  herself;  whereas,  if  you  send  to  ask  after  her  or 
visit  her,  she  will  give  herself  airs  and  keep  away." 

On  the  following  morning  Caterina  came  to  our  door,  and 
knocked  so  violently,  that,  being  below,  I  ran  to  see  whether 
it  was  a  madman  or  some  member  of  tlie  household.  When 
I  opened,  the  creature  laughed  and  fell  upon  my  neck^  cm- 
bracing  and  kissing  me,  and  asked  me  if  1  was  slitl  angry 
with  her.  1  satd,  "  No  I "  Then  she  added  :  "  Let  me 
have  something  good  to  break  my  fast  on."  So  I  supplied 
her  well  with  food,  and  partook  of  it  at  the  same  table  in 
sign  of  rcconcilialion.  Afterwards  I  began  to  model  frotn 
her,  during  which  occurred  some  amorous  diversions ;  and 
at  last,  just  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  previous  day,  she 
irritated  mc  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  gave  her  the  same  drub* 
bing.  So  we  went  on  several  days,  repeating  the  old  round 
like  clockwork.  There  was  little  or  no  variauon  in  the 
incidents. 

Meanwhile,  I  completed  my  work  in  a  style  which  did  me 
the  greatest  credit.  Ne.Kt  I  set  about  to  cast  it  in  bnxue. 
This  entailed  some  difficulties,  to  relate  which  would  be 
Interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  art ;  but  since  the 
whole  history  would  occupy  too  much  space,  I  must  omit  it 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  figure  came  out  splendidly,  and 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  foundry  as  had  ever  been  seeo.* 

XXXVI. 

While  this  work  was  going  forward,  I  set  aside  certain 
hours  of  the  day  for  the  salt-cellar,  and  certain  othera  for  the 
Jupiter.     There  were  more  men  enga^  upon  the  fonner 

*  This  fignre  wu  aadoubteiUy  the  Nyuiph  of  FootaintbiflBL 
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than  I  had  at  my  disposal  for  the  latter,  so  the  salt-cellar 
was  by  this  time  completely  finished.  The  King  had  now 
relumed  to  Paris ;  and  when  I  paid  hira  my  respects,  I 
took  the  piece  with  me./As  1  have  already  related,  it  was 
oval  in  form,  standing  about  two-thirds  of  a  cubit,  wrought 
of  solid  gold,  and  worked  entirely  with  the  chiseL  While 
speaking  of  the  model.  [  said  before  how  I  had  represented 
Sea  and  Earth,  seated,  with  their  legs  interlaced,  as  we 
observe  in  the  case  of  Brths  and  promontories ;  this  alti- 
tude was  therefore  metaphorically  appropriate.  The  Sea 
carried  a  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  I  put  a 
sbip  of  delicate  workmanship  to  hold  the  salt.  Below  him 
were  his  four  sea-horses,  fashioned  like  our  horses  from  the 
head  to  the  front  hoofs  ;  all  the  rest  of  their  body,  from  the 
middle  backwards,  resembled  a  £sh,  and  the  tails  of  these 
creatures  were  agreeably  interwoven.  Above  this  group 
the  Sea  sat  throned  in  an  attitude  of  pride  and  dignity ; 
around  him  were  many  kinds  of  lishes  and  other  creatures 
of  the  ocean.  The  water  was  represented  with  its  waves, 
'and  enamelled  in  the  appropriate  colour.  I  had  portrayed 
Earth  under  the  form  of  a  very  handsome  woman,  holding 
her  horn  of  plenty,  entirely  nude  like  the  male  figure;  in 
her  left  hand  I  placed  a  little  temple  of  Ionic  architecture, 
most  delicately  wrought,  which  was  meant  to  contain  the 
pepper.  Beneath  her  were  the  handsomest  living  creatures 
which  the  earth  produces  ;  and  the  rocks  were  partly  enam- 
elled, partly  left  in  gold.  The  whole  piece  reposed  upon 
a  base  of  ebony,  properly  proportioned,  but  with  a  project- 
ing cornice,  upon  which  I  introduced  four  golden  figures  in 
rather  more  than  half  relief.  They  represented  Night,  Day, 
Twilight,  and  Dawn.  I  put,  moreover,  into  the  same  frieze 
four  other  figures,  similar  in  size,  and  intended  for  the  four 
chief  winds ;  these  were  executed,  and  in  part  enamelled, 
with  the  most  exquisite  refinement.^ 

When  1  exhibited  this  piece  to  nis  Majesty,  he  uttered  a 
loud  outcry  of  astonishment,  and  could  not  satiate  his  eyes 


'  This  nh. cellar  is  now  at  Vienna.     It  u  bamlifully  represenlcd  by  two 
(ibotos^rum  ia  Ploo'a  great  book  on  CellinL 


with  gazing  at  it.  Then  he  bade  mc  take  it  back  to  my 
house,  saying  he  would  tell  me  at  the  proper  time  what  I 
should  have  to  do  with  it.  So  I  carried  it  home,  and  sent 
at  once  to  invite  several  of  my  best  friends ;  wc  dined  gaily 
together,  placing  the  salt-cellar  in  the  middle  of  the  table, 
and  thus  we  were  the  first  to  use  it.  After  this,  1  went 
on  working  at  my  Jupiter  in  silver,  and  also  at  the  great 
vase  I  have  already  described,  which  was  richly  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  ornaments  and  figures. 

XXXVII. 

At  that  time  Bologna,  the  painter,  suggested  to  the  King 
that  it  would  be  well  if  his  Majesty  sent  him  to  Rome,  with 
letters  of  recommendation,  to  the  end  that  he  might  cast  the 
foremost  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  namcl}*,  the  I^ocooo, 
the  Cleopatra,  the  Venus,  the  Commodus,  the  i?ingara,  and 
the  Apollo.'  These,  of  a  truth,  arc  by  far  the  finest  thing* 
in  Uomc.  Mc  told  the  King  that  when  his  Majesty  h*d 
once  set  eyes  upon  those  marvellous  works,  he  would  iheo; 
and  not  till  then,  be  able  to  criticise  the  aits  of  dcsij^n,  since 
everything  which  he  had  seen  by  us  moderns  was  far 
removed  from  the  perfection  of  the  ancients.  Tlie  Kii^ 
accepted  his  proposal,  and  gave  him  the  introductions  be 
required.  Accordingly  that  beast  went  off.  and  took  bU 
bad  luck  with  him.  Not  having  the  force  and  coura^  to 
contend  with  his  own  hands  against  me,  he  adopted  tbc 
truly  Lombard  device  of  depreciating  my  performances  by 
becoming  a  copyist  of  antiques.  In  its  own  proper  place 
I  shall  relate  how,  thimgh  he  had  these  statues  excellcDtly 
cast,  he  obtained  a  icault  quite  contrary  to  his  imagination.- 

I  had  now  done  for  evei-  with  that  disreputable  Catena* 
and  the  unfortunate  young  man,  her  husband,  had  decampal 

^  The  Cleopatra  is  ihit  iccuoibent  naiticofa  sleeping  Ariadne  iir  B*rtt«» 
nnw  ill  the  Vaiican,  The  Vciiu"!  (neither  the  ]ilciiii::can  imr  ih«  r«^iiii4iw> 
rcpieiiciUs  the  poddcs  iwuing  from  tlie  balh  ;  il  U  now  in  '■  " 

ClTin^nlino  a(  the  Valican.     The  Commodus  i«  a  statue  o!   I 
ibc  l>uii's  ikin  ami  an  inrant  Ja  Itin  aitiu,  alxu  in  [tic  V-iHcan.      i  .i-  .     .  -  ■ 
nuybea  5taiu«i»f  i>ianaformin):  unit  of  Oie  BorEbcMcciUecUgn.   TImA;*^ 
u  lue  famons  UdredCTt  Apollo  at  ihc  Vuicin. 
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iting  then  to  finish  off  my  Fontainebleau, 
which  was  already  cast  in  bronze,  as  well  as  to  execute  the 
two  VictMies  which  were  going  to  fill  the  angles  above  the 
lunette  of  the  Hoor,  I  eng.iged  a  poor  girl  of  tlie  age  of 
about  fifieen.  She  was  beaulil'ulEy  made  and  of  a  brunette 
complexion.  Being  somewhat  savage  in  her  ways  and  spare 
of  speech,  quick  in  movement,  with  a  look  of  sidteiiness 
about  her  eyes,  I  nicknamed  her  Scorzone ; '  her  real  name 
was  Jeanne.  With  her  for  model,  1  gave  perfect  finish  to 
the  bronze  Fontainebleau,  and  abo  to  the  two  Victories. 

Now  this  girl  was  a  clean  maid,  and  I  got  her  with  child. 
Sfie  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the  7th  of  June,  at  thirteen 
hours  of  the  day,  in  1544,  when  1  had  e.xactly  reacJieJ  the 
age  of  forty-four.  I  named  the  infant  Costauza;  and  M. 
Guido  Guidi,  Che  King's  physician,  and  my  most  intimate 
friend,  as  I  have  previously  related,  held  her  at  the  fonL 
He  was  the  only  godfatlier ;  for  it  is  cusloniai"y  in  France 
to  have  but  one  godfather  and  two  godmothers.  One  of 
the  latter  was  Madame  Maddalena,  wife  to  M.  Luigl  Ala- 
manni,  a  gentleman  of  Florence  and  an  accomplished  poet. 
The  other  was  the  wife  of  M,  Ricciardo  del  Bene,  our 
Florentine  burgher,  and  a  great  merchant  in  Paris;  she 
was  herself  a  French  lady  of  distinguished  family.  This 
was  the  first  child  I  ever  had,  so  far  as  I  remember.  I 
settled  money  enough  upon  the  ^irlfot-dowry  to  satisfy,  an 
iinnl  of  hers,  utidcF whose  tutelage  I  placed  her,  and  fronu 
ffiSrrime  fonrard^  I-  had  nnihfnpr  more  to  do  with  her. 


XXXVHI. 


I  By  labouring  incessantly  1  bad  now  got  my  various  works 
well  forward  ;  the  Jupiter  was  nearly  finished,  aiid  ihc  vase 
also ;  the  door  began  to  revcaJ  its  beauties.  At  that  time 
the  King  came  to  Paris  ;  'and  though  I  gave  the  right  dale 
of  the  year  1544  for  my  daughter's  birth,  wc  were  stiJI 
1^   1543  i  but  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  my  daughter 

*  Tluu  Ii,  III  bBlian,  "Ute  rough  rind,"  a  luimff  (iiven  10  n>;ich    Starx^M 
•  alio  ihc  nunc  tor  a  little  bUck  vcnutnotu  setpcnt. 


having  arisen,  I  availed  myself  of  it,  so  as  not  to  intemipl 
the  narrative  of  more  important  things.  Well,  the  King,  as 
I  have  said,  came  to  Paris,  and  paid  me  a  visit  soon  after  bis 
arrival.  The  magnificent  show  of  worlcs  brought  irell-nigh 
to  completion  was  enough  to  satisfy  anybody's  eyes  ;  and 
indeed  It  gave  that  glorious  monarch  no  less  contentment 
than  the  artist  who  had  worked  so  hard  upon  them  desired. 
While  inspecting  these  things,  it  came  into  his  head  that 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  had  fulfilled  none  of  his  promises  to 
me,  either  as  regarded  a  pension  or  anything  else.  Whis- 
pering with  hta  Admiral,  he  said  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara 
had  behaved  very  badly  in  the  matter;  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  it  up  to  mc  himself,  because  he  saw  I  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  might  decamp 
without  complaining  or  asking  leave. 

On  returning  home,  his  Majesty,  after  dinner,  told  the 
Cardinal  to  give  orders  to  his  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 
that  he  should  pay  me  at  an  early  date  seven  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,  in  three  or  four  instalments,  according  to 
his  own  convenience,  provided  only  that  he  executed  the 
commission  faithfuSly.  At  the  same  time  he  repeated  words 
to  this  effect :  "  I  gave  Benvenuto  into  your  chsi^,  and 
you  have  forgotten  all  about  him."  The  Cardinal  said  that 
he  would  punctually  perform  his  Majesty's  commands;  but 
his  own  bad  nature  made  him  wait  till  the  King's  fit  of 
generosity  was  over.  Meanwhile  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  weie  on  the  increase ;  it  was  the  moment  when  the 
Emperor  with  a  huge  army  was  marching  upon  Paris.' 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France  to  be  in  great  need  of  money, 
the  Cardinal  one  day  began  to  talk  of  mc,  and  said  :  "  Sacred 
Majesty,  acting  for  the  best,  I  have  not  had  that  money 
given  to  Benvenuto.  First,  it  is  sorely  wanted  now  for 
public  uses.  SccondK',  so  great  a  donation  would  hatv 
exposed  you  to  the  risk  of  losing  Benvenuto  altogether; 
for  if  he  found  himself  a  rich  man,  he  might  have  invnttd 
his  money  in  Italy,  and  the  moment  some  caprice  took  boM 

'  In  1544  Chailu  V.  xdvkimd  lowimi  diampogDC  and  tbmMBwl  fi^ 
wliiic  ilic  bii|ili«li  wcic  besieging  Boulc^ne. 


of  him,  he  would  have  decamped  without  hesitation.  J 
therefore  consider  that  your  Majesty's  best  course  will  be 
lo  present  him  with  soniettiing  iti  your  kingdom,  if  you 
want  to  keep  him  in  your  service  for  any  length  of  time." 
The  King,  being  really  in  want  of  money,  approved  of 
these  ai^uments  ;  nevertheless,  hke  the  noble  soul  he  was, 
and  truly  worthy  of  his  royal  station,  he  judged  rightly 
that  the  Cardinal  had  acted  thus  in  order  to  curry  favour 
rather  thau  frotu  any  clear  prevision  of  distressed  hnaiices 
in  so  vast  a  reahn. 
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XXXIX. 

As  I  have  just  said,  his  Majesty  afTected  to  concur  with 
the  Cardinal,  but  his  own  private  mind  was  otherwise  made 
Op.  Accordingly,  upon  the  day  after  his  arrival,  without 
solicitation  upon  my  part,  he  came  of  his  own  accord  to  my 
bouse.  1  went  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  hicn  through 
several  rooms  where  divers  works  of  art  were  on  view. 
Beginning  with  the  less  important,  I  pointed  out  a  quantity 
of  things  in  bronze  ;  and  it  was  long  since  he  had  seen  so 
many  at  once.  Then  I  took  him  to  see  the  Jupiter  in  silver, 
now  nearly  completed,  with  all  its  splendid  decorations. 
It  so  happened  that  a  grievous  disappointment  which  he  had 
sufiered  a  few  years  earlier,  made  him  think  this  piece  more 
admirable  than  it  might  perhaps  have  appeared  to  any  other 
man.  The  occasion  to  which  I  refer  was  this  :  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Tunis,  the  Emperor  passed  through  Paris  with  the 
consent  of  his  brothcr-in-Iaw,  King  Francis,'  who  wanted  to 
present  him  with  something  worthy  of  so  great  a  potentate. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  ordered  a  Hercules  to  be  executed 
in  silver,  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  my  Jupiter.  The 
King  declared  this  Hercules  to  be  the  ugliest  work  of  art 
that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  spoke  his  opinion  plainly  to  the 
craitSQien  of  Paris.  They  vaunted  themselves  to  be  the 
ablest  craftsmen  in   the  world  for  works  of  this  kind,  and 

»  In  Uw  year  1539  Chorle*  V.  obtained  leave  10  Inverse  Franc*  wilh  )i>i 
MBiy  on  tlie  way  iw  PlAndcn. 
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informed  the  King  that  nothing  more  perfect  could  possibly 
have  heer  produced  in  silver,  insisting  at  the  same  lime 
upon  being  paid  two  thousand  ducats  for  tlieir  filthy  piece 
of  work.  This  made  the  King,  when  he  beheld  mine,  affirm 
that  tlie  finish  of  its  workmanship  exceeded  his  highest 
expectations.  Accordingly  lie  made  an  equitable  judgment, 
and  had  my  statue  valued  also  at  two  thousand  ducats, 
saying :  "  I  gave  those  other  men  no  salary  ;  Cellini,  who 
gets  about  a  thousand  crowns  a  year  from  mc,  can  surely 
let  me  have  this  masterpiece  for  two  thousand  crowns  of 
gold,  since  he  has  his  salaiT,-  into  the  bargain."  Then  I 
exhibited  other  things  in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  variety  of 
models  for  new  undertakings.  At  the  last,  just  when  be 
was  taking  leave,  1  pointed  out  upon  the  lawn  of  the  castle 
that  gieat  giant,  which  roused  him  to  higher  astonishment 
than  any  of  the  other  things  he  had  inspected.  Turniaf 
to  his  Admiral,  who  was  called  Monsignor  Aniballe,*  be 
said :  "  5ince  the  Cai-dinal  has  made  him  no  provision,  we 
must  do  so,  and  all  the  more  because  the  man  himself  b 
so  alow  at  asking  favours — to  cut  it  short,  I  mean  to  have 
him  well  provided  for;  yes,  these  men  who  ask  for  nothing 
feel  that  their  masterpieces  call  aloud  for  recompmse; 
therefore  see  that  he  gets  the  first  abbey  that  falls  vacant 
worth  two  thous-ind  crowns  a  year.  If  this  cannot  be  had 
in  one  benefice,  let  him  have  two  or  three  lo  that  amount, 
for  in  his  ease  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing."  As  I  was 
standing  by,  I  could  hear  what  the  King  said,  and  thanked 
his  Majesty  at  once  for  the  donation,  as  though  I  were 
already  in  possession.  1  told  him  that  as  soon  as  his  ordcn 
were  carried  into  effect,  1  would  work  for  his  Majcs^  with- 
out other  salary  or  recompense  of  any  kind  until  old  «ge 
deprived  me  of  the  power  to  labour,  when  1  hoped  lo  rest  my 
tired  body  in  peace,  maintaining  myself  with  honour  on  thai 
income,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  that  1  had  served  so 
great  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty.  At  the  end  of  this  speedi 
the  King  turned  toward  me  with  a  lively  gesture  and  * 

^  Claude  li'Annebatill ;  captured  at  Pam  with  Frai>(oU ;  MutluJ  li  t5^I 
Admiral  or  Frnncc  in  tj^^. 
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joyous  countenance,  saying ;  "  So  let  it  then  be  done." 
After  tliat  he  departed,  highly  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
seen  there. 


XL. 


Madame  d'Etampes,  when  she  heard  how  well  my  affairs 
were  going,  redoubled  her  spile  against  mc,  saying  in   her 

K  own  heart :  "  It  is  I  who  rule  the  world  to-day,  aod  a  little 
fellow  like  that  snaps  his  fingers  at  me !"  She  put  every 
iron  into  the  fire  which  she  could  think  of,  in  order  to  stir 
up  mischief  against  me.  Now  a  certain  man  fell  in  her 
way,  who  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  distiller ;  he  supplied 
her  with  perfumed  waters,  which  were  excelkut  for  the 
complexion,  and  hitherto  unknown  in  France.  This  fellow 
she  introduced  to  the  King,  who  was  much  delighted  by  the 
processes  for  distilling  which  he  exhibited.  While  engaged 
in  these  experiments,  the  man  begged  his  Majesty  to  give 
him  a  tennis-court  1  had  in  my  castle,  together  with  some 
little  apartments  which  he  said  1  did  not  use.  The  good 
King,  guessing  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  made 
ro  answer;  but  Madame  d'Etampes  used  those  wiles  with 
which  women  know  so  well  to  work  on  men,  and  very  easily 
succeeded  in  her  enterprise  ;  for  having  taken  the  King  at 
a  moment  of  amorous  weakness,  to  which  he  was  much 
subject,  she  wheedled  him  into  conceding  what  she  wanted. 

■  The  distiller  came,  accompanied  by  Treasurer  Grolier,  a 
very  great  nobleman  of  France,  who  spoke  Italian  excellently, 
and  when  he  entered  my  castle,  began  to  jest  with  me  in 
that  language.^  Watching  his  opportunity,"  he  said  :  "  In 
the  King's  name  I  put  this  man  here  into  possession  of  that 
Icnnis-conrt,  together  with  the   lodgings  that  pertain  to  it." 

tTo  this  I  answered  :  "  The  sacred  King  is  lord  of  all  things 
here:  so  then  you  might  have  effected  an  entrance  with 
more  freedom  :  coming  thus  with  notaries  and  people  of  the 
court  looks  more  like  a  fraud  than  the  mandate  of  a  power- 

'  Jenn  Grolter,  the  jamous  Fiencb  Mxcenat,  collectoc  of  bookn,  unlicjui* 
ties  «!C. 


ful  monarch.  I  assure  you  tliat,  before  'I  carry  my  cora- 
plainls  before  the  King,  I  shall  defend  my  right  in  the  way 
his  Majesty  gave  me  orders  two  days  since  to  do.  I  shall 
fling  the  man  whom  you  have  put  upon  tnc  out  of  windows 
if  I  do  not  see  a  warrant  under  the  King's  own  hand  and 
seal."  After  this  speech  the  treasurer  went  off  threatening 
and  gnimbling,  and  1  remained  doing  the  same,  without, 
however,  beginning  the  attack  at  once.  Then  I  went  to 
the  notaries  who  had  put  the  fellow  in  possession.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  they  gave  me  to  understand 
that  this  was  a  formal  proceeding,  done  indeed  at  the  King's 
orders,  but  which  had  not  any  great  significance;  if  I  had 
offered  some  trifling  opposition  the  fellow  would  not  have 
installed  himself  as  he  had  done.  The  formalities  were 
acts  and  customs  of  the  court,  which  did  not  concern 
obedience  to  the  King;  consequently,  if  I  succeeded  in 
ousting  him,  I  should  have  acted  rightly,  and  should  not 
incur  any  risk. 

This  hint  was  enough  for  me,  and  ne,\t  morning  I  had 
recourse  to  arms  ;  and  though  the  job  cost  me  .some  trouble, 
I  enjoyed  it.  Each  day  that  followed,  I  made  an  attack 
with  stones,  pikes  and  arquebuses,  firing,  however,  without 
ball ;  nevertheless,  I  inspired  such  terror  that  no  one  dared 
to  help  my  antagonist.  Accordingly,  when  I  noticed  ate 
day  that  his  defence  was  feeble,  I  entered  the  house  by 
force,  and  expelled  the  fellow,  turning  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  into  the  street.  Then  I  betook  me  to  the  King, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  done  precisely  as  his  Majesty  had 
ordered,  by  defending  myself  against  every  one  who  sought 
to  hinder  me  in  his  service.  The  King  laughed  at  the 
matter,  and  made  me  out  new  letters- patent  to  secure  me 
from  further  molestation.^ 


XLl. 

In  the  meantime   I   brought  my  silver  Jupiter  to 
piction,  together  with  its  gilded  pedestal,  which   I  placod 

'  This  documcol  exists,  and  is  dated  Jaiy  15,  1544.    See  BiAncfal,  p.  5S5. 
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upon  a  wooden  plinth  that  only  showed  a  very  little ;  upon 
ihe  plinth  I  introjlused  four  little  round  balls^of  hard  wood, 
more  th3)a,  Kalf  htddin  in'tht!!r  sQckefeT^lJIte  the  nut  of  a 
crossbow.  .  They  were .s?  nicely  arranged  that  a  child  could 
push  the  statujLJJacwards  and  backwards,  or  turn  it  round 
wtlh  case.  Having  arranged  it  thus  to  my  mind,  1  went 
Imfa  it  toTontaineblcau,  where  the  King  was  then  residhig. 
At  that  time,  Bologna,  of  whom  I  have  already  said  so 
much,  had  brought  from  Rome  his  statues,  and  had  cast 
them  very  carefully  in  bronze.  I  kneiv  nothing  about  this, 
partly  because  he  kept  his  doings  very  dark,  and  also  because 
Fontaineblcau  is  forty  miles  distant  from  Paris.  On  ask- 
ing the  King  where  he  wanted  me  to  set  up  my  Jupiter, 
Madame  d'Etampes,  who  happened  to  be  present,  told  him 
there  was  no  place  more  appropriate  than  his  own  handsome 
gallery.  This  was,  as  we  should  say  in  Tuscany,  a  loggia, 
or,  more  exactly,  a  large  lobby  ;  it  ought  indeed  to  be  called 
a  lobby,  because  what  we  mean  by  loggia  is  open  at  one 
side.  The  hal!  was  considerably  longer  than  too  paces, 
decorated,  and  verj-  rich  with  pictures  from  the  hand  of 
that  admirable  Rosso,  our  Florentine  master.  Among  the 
pictures  were  arranged  a  great  variety  of  sculptured  works, 
partly  in  the  round,  and  partly  in  bas-relief.  The  breadth 
was  about  twelve  paces.  Now  Bologna  had  brought  all 
his  antiques  into  this  gallery,  wrought  with  great  beauty  in 
fanoxe,  and  had  placed  thera  in  a  handsome  row  upon  their 
))edcstals ;  and  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  choicest  of 
the  Roman  antiquities.  Into  this  same  gallery  1  took  my 
Jupiter;  and  when  I  saw  that  grand  parade,  so  artfully 
planned,  I  said  to  myself:  "This  is  like  running  the 
gauntlet ;  ^  now  may  God  assist  mc."  I  placed  the  statue, 
and  having  arranged  it  as  well  as  I  was  able,  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  King.  The  JupJter  was  raising  his  thunder- 
bolt with  the  right  hand  in  the  act  to  hurl  it ;  his  left  hand 
held  the  globe  of  the  world.  Among  the  flames  of  the 
thunderbolt  I  had  very  cleverly  introduced  a  torch  of  white 
wax.      Now  Madame  d'Etampes  detained  the  King  till  night- 

'  QutHo  ti  i  torn*  pastare  it*  fra  le  pittkt. 


fail,  wishing  to  do  one  of  two  mischiefs,  either  to  pre\'ent 
his  coming,  or  else  to  spoil  the  efi'cct  of  my  work  by  its 
being  shown  off  afttr  dark  ;  but  as  God  has  promised  to 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  it  turned  out  exactly  opposite  to 
her  calculations  ;  for  when  nif,'ht  came,  I  set  fire  to  the  lorchf 
which,  standing  higher  than  the  head  of  JtipiltT,  shed  light 
from  above  and  showed  the  statue  far  better  than  by  day- 
time. 

At  length  the  King  arrived ;  he  was  attended  by  his 
Madame  d'Etampes,  his  son  the  Dauphin  and  the  Oaiiphiness, 
togetherwith  the  King  of  Navarre  his  brother-in-law,  Madame 
Marguerite  his  daughter,'  and  several  other  great  Iord$,  who 
had  been  instructed  by  Madame  d'Etampcs  to  speak  against 
me.  When  the  King  appeared,  I  made  my  prentice  Ascanlo 
push  the  Jupiter  toward  his  Majesty.  As  it  moved  smoothly 
forwards,  my  cunning  in  its  turn  was  amply  rewarded,  for 
this  gentle  motion  made  the  figure  seem  alive;  the  antiques 
were  left  in  the  background,  and  my  work  was  the  first  to 
take  the  eye  with  pleasure.  The  King  exclaimed  at  once : 
"This  is  by  far  the  finest  thing  that  has  c\xr  been  seen: 
and  I,  aitiiough  I  am  an  amateur  and  judge  of  art,  could 
never  have  conceived  the  hundredth  part  of  its  beauty." 
The  lords  whose  cue  it  was  to  speak  against  mc,  now  seemed 
as  though  they  could  not  praise  my  masterpiece  enough. 
Madame  d'Etampes  said  boldly  :  "  One  would  think  you  had 
no  eyes  I  Don't  you  sec  all  those  fine  bronzes  from  the 
antique  behind  there  ?  In  those  consists  the  real  distinction 
of  this  art,  and  not  in  that  modern  trumpery."  Then  the 
King  advanced,  and  the  others  with  him.  After  casting  a 
glance  at  the  bronzes,  which  were  not  shown  to  ad\-antagc 
from  the  light  being  below  them,  he  exclaimed  :  "Whoever 
wanted  to  injure  this  man  has  done  him  a  great  service ;  for 
the  comparison  of  these  admirable  statues  demonstrates  the 
^measurable  superiority  of  his  work  in  beauty  and  in  UL__ 
Benvenuio  deserves  to  be  made  much  of,  for  his  performances 
do  not  merely  rival,  but  surpass  thc^antiquc."      In  reply  to 

*  Bom   IS33.     Married   Emmanuele    Filibertc^  Duke   of  SsToy,  in  l{j( 
DW  i57<. 


this,  Madame  d'Etampes  observed  that  my  Jupiter  would 
not  make  anything  iikc  so  fine  a  show  by  daylight ;  besides, 
one  had  to  consider  that  I  had  put  a  veil  upon  my  statue 
to  conceal  its  faults.  I  had  indeed  flung  &  gauze  vcti  with 
elegance  and  delicacy  over  a  portion  of  my  statue,  with  the 
view  of  augmenting  its  majesty.  This,  when  she  had  finished 
speaking,  I  lifted  from  beneath,  uncovering  the  handsome 
genital  members  of  the  god  ;  then  tore  the  veil  to  pieces 
with  vexation.  She  imagined  I  had  disclosed  those  parts 
of  the  statue  to  insult  her-  The  King  noticed  how  angry 
she  was,  while  I  was  trying  to  force  some  words  out  in  my 
fury  ;  so  he  wisely  spoke,  in  his  own  language,  precisely  as 
follows :  "  Benvenutc,  I  forbid  you  to  speak  ;  hold  your 
tongue,  and  you  shall  have  a  thousand  times  more  wealth 
than  you  desire."  Not  being  allowed  to  speak,  1  writhed 
Qy_pody  in  a  rage ;  this  made  her  grumble  with  redoubled 
spile;  and  the  King  departed  sooner  than  he  would  other- 
wise  have  done,  calling  aloud,  however,  to  encourage  me  : 

■  "I   have  brought  from   Italy  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
H    lived,  endowed  with  all  the  talent^' 

■  1 


XLII. 


I  left  the  Jupiter  there,  meaning  to  depart  the  next 
morning.  Before  I  took  horse,  one  thousand  crowns  were 
paid  me,  partly  for  my  salary,  and  partly  on  account  of 
monies  I  had  disbursed.  Having  received  this  sum,  I 
returned  wilh  a  light  heart  and  satisfied  to  Paris.  No 
sooner  had  I  reached  home  snd  dined  with  merry  cheer, 
than  I  called  for  all  my  wardrobe,  which  included  a  great 
many  suits  of  silk,  choice  furs,  and  also  very  fine  cloth 
stuffs.  From  these  I  selected  presents  for  my  workpeople, 
giving  each  something  according  to  his  desert,  down  to  the 
5er\'ant-girls  and  stable-boys,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  aid  me  heartily. 

Being  then  refreshed  in  strength  and  spirits,  I  attacked  the 
great  statue  of  Mars,  which  I  had  set  up  solidly  upon  a  frame 


of  wetl-connected  woodwork.'  Over  this  there  lay  a  cnist 
of  plaster,  about  the  eighth  of  a  cubit  in  thickness,  carefully 
modelled  for  the  flesli  of  the  Colossus.  Lastly,  I  prcpaicd 
a  great  number  of  moulds  in  separate  pieces  to  compose 
the  figure,  intending  to  dovetail  them  together  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  art ;  and  this  task  involved  no  difiicully. 
I  will  not  here  omit  to  relate  something  which  may  5er\'e 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  size  of  this  great  work,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  highly  comic.  It  must  first  be  mentioned  that 
I  had  forbidden  all  the  men  who  lived  at  my  cost  to  bring 
light  women  into  my  house  or  anj-wherc  within  the  casllc 
precincts.  Upon  this  point  of  discipline  1  was  extremely 
Strict.  Now  my  lad  Ascanio  loved  a  very  handsome  girl, 
who  returned  hfs  passion.  One  day  she  gave  her  mother 
the  slip,  and  came  to  see  Ascanio  at  night.  Finding  that 
she  would  not  take  her  leave,  and  being  driven  to  his  wits* 
ends  to  conceal  her,  like  a  person  of  resources,  he  hit  at 
last  u  pon  the  plan  of  installing  her  inside  the  statue.  There, 
in  the  head  itself,  he  made  her  up  a  place  to  sleep  in ;  this 
lodging  she  occupied  some  time' and  he  used  to  bring  her 
forth  at  whiles  with  secrecy  by  night.  I  meanwhile  having 
brought  this  part  of  the  Colossus  almost  to  completion,  left 
it  alone,  and  indulged  my  vanity  a  bit  by  exposing  it  to 
sight;  it  could,  indeed,  be  seen  by  more  than  half  Paris. 
The  neighbours,  therefore,  took  to  climbing  their  houae- 
roofs,  and  crowds  came  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
Now  there  was  a  legend  in  the  city  that  my  castle  liad  from 
olden  times  been  haunted  by  a  spirit,  though  I  never 
noticed  anything  to  confirm  this  belief;  and  folk  in  Paris 
called  it  popularly  by  the  nanie  of  Leramonio  BoreCi.'  Tlic 
girl,  while  she  sojourned  in  the  statue's  head,  could  not 
prevent  some  of  her  movements  to  and  fro  from  being  per- 
ceptible through  its  eye-lioles;  this  made  stupid  peofilt 
say  that  the  ghost  had  got  into  the  body  of  the  figure,  and 


'  Tliit  WBi  what  he  callnl  llic  Colutnu  above,  pi  345.  He  meant  it  Ebr  the 
foiiniain  of  KontnineWciitt,     Sec  p,  339, 

*  Piujierly,  J^  Afoint  BiH4rru.i\\e  ghoel  of  a  monk  drested  iadtilCMt  (^m)^ 
Le  Petit  Ncsle  had  abA>l  reptiintiononacoiint  ofthemurden  wid  loMvcben 
committed  tbcrc  in  the  fourleenlh  cenlury  bj  Qneen  Jouinc,  vlie  or  nnUp  T. 
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was  setting  its  eyes  in  motion,  and  its  mouth,  as  though  it 
were  about  to  talk.  Many  of  ilicm  went  away  in  terror  ; 
others,  more  increduloiiSj  came  to  observe  the  phenomenon, 
and  when  they  were  unable  to  deny  the  flashing  of  the 
statue's  eyes,  they  too  declared  their  credence  in  a  spirit 
— not  guessing  that  there  was  a  spirit  there,  and  sound 
young  flesh  to  boot. 

XLIII. 

All  this  while  I  was  engaged  in  putting  my  door  together, 
with  its  sev-eral  appurtenances.  As  it  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  include  in  this  autobiography  such  things  as 
annalists  record,  I  have  omitted  the  coming  of  the  Emperor 
H-ith  his  great  host,  and  the  King's  mustering  of  his  whole 
army.^  At  the  time  when  these  events  took  place,  his 
Majesty  sought  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  instantaneous 
fortification  of  Paris.  He  came  on  purpose  to  my  liouse, 
and  took  me  all  round  the  city ;  and  when  he  found  that  I 
was  prepared  to  fortify  the  town  with  expedition  on  a  sound 
plan,  he  gave  express  orders  that  all  m}'  suggestions  should 
be  carried  out.  His  Admiral  was  directed  to  command  the 
citizens  to  obey  me  under  pain  of  his  displeasure. 

Now  the  Admiral  had  been  appointed  through  Madame 
d'Etaropes'  indueucc  rather  than  from  any  proof  of  his 
ability,  for  he  was  a  man  of  little  talent.  He  bore  the 
name  of  M.  d'AnncbauIt,  which  in  our  tongue  is  Monsignor 
d'Aniballe  ;  but  the  French  pronounce  it  so  that  they  usually 
made  it  sound  like  Monsignore  Asino  Buc.-  This  animal 
then  referred  to  Madame  d'Etampcs  for  advice  upon  the 
matter,  and  she  ordered  him  to  summon  Girolamo  Bellarmato 
without  loss  of  time.*  He  was  , an  engineer  from  Siena,  at 
that  time  in  Dieppe,  which  is  rather  more  than  a  day*s 
journey  distant  from  the  capital.  He  came  at  once,  and 
set  the  work  of  fortification  going  on  a  very  tedious  metliod, 

^  Tomrd  ihc  end  of  Auj^eI  i  ^4t  tbc  Imperial  aniij'  auvaniwcl  as  fu  as 
£pcin*y.  wiitiin  twcntjr  lcagu«»  of  I'aru. 

*  Girolaao  &«iliiiii>iui,  a  Imncd   matlicniilticiait  an'l  military  architect, 
IxnUtaed  liom  Siena  fur  political  rcssoni.    lie  dnisnc-d  the  harboui  of  Hatre. 


which  made  me  throw  the  job  up,  [f  the  Emperor  had 
pushed  forward  at  this  time,  he  tniglit  easily  have  taken 
Pan's.  People  indeed  said  that,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  afterwards  concluded,  Madame  d'Etampes,  who  took 
more  part  in  it  than  anybody  else,  betrayed  the  King.^  I 
shall  pass  this  matter  over  without  further  words,  since  h 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan  of  my  Mftttotrs.  Mean- 
while, I  worked  diligently  at  the  door,  and  finished  the  vase, 
together  with  two  others  of  middling  size,  which  !  made  of 
any  own  silver.  At  the  end  of  those  great  troubles,  the 
King  came  to  take  his  ease  awhile  in  Paris. 

That  accursed  woman  seemed  born  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
world.      I  ought  therefore  to  think  myself  of  some  account. 
seeing  she  held  me  for  her  inortal  enemy.      Happening  to 
speak  one  day  with  the  good  King  about  my  matters,  sbe 
abused  mc  to  such  an  extent  that  he  swore,  in  order  to 
appease  her,  he  would  take  no  more  heed  of  me  thenccror- 
ward  than  if  he  had  never  set  eyes  upon  my  face.     Tbese 
v.-ords  were  immediately  brought  me  by  a  page  of  Cardina] 
Ferrara,  called  U  Villa,  who  said  he  had  heard  the  King 
utter  them.      1  was  infuriated  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  da^ed 
my  toots  across  the  room  and  all  the  things  1  was  at  work 
on,  made  my  arrangements  to  quit  tVance,  and  went  upon 
the  spot  to  find  the  King.      When  he  had  dined,  I  wts 
shown  into  a  room  where  I  found   his  Majesty  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  very  few  persons.     After  I   had   paid  him  the 
respects  due  to  kings,  he  bowed  his  bead  with  a  gracious 
smile.      This  revived  hope  in  me;  so  1  drew  nearer  to  his 
Majesty,  for  they  were  showing  him  some  things  in  my  own 
line  of  art ;   and  after  wc  had  talked  awhile  about  sudt 
matters,  he  asked  if  I  had  anything  worth  seeing  at  in; 
house,  and  next  inquired  when  ]  should  like  him  to  come. 
I  replied  that  I  had  some  pieces  ready  to  show  his  MajesQ^. 
if  he  pleased,  at  once.      He  told  me  to  go  home  and  be 
would  come  immediately. 

'  There  is  tnileed  goor!  reuon  Id  believe  thai  the  King'*  mMinesi,  tohr 
j«aIo<]>y  of  the  Dau]i>iiu  arid  Di.ittc  ilc  Poinen,  pbyed  falv,  and  mabled  tte 
(mpciialttu  to  advance  bcj^ond  Epcnuy. 
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1  wcnl  accordingly,  ami  waited  for  the  good  Kinj;*s  visit, 
who,  it  seems,  had  gone  meanwhile  to  take  leave  of  Madame 
d'Etampcs.  She  asked  whilher  he  was  bound,  adding  that 
she  would  accompany  him;  but  when  he  informed  her, 
she  told  him  that  she  would  not  go,  and  begged  him  as  a 
special  favoiir  not  to  go  himself  that  day.  She  had  to 
return  to  the  charge  more  than  twice  before  she  shook  the 
King's  determination  ;  however,  he  did  not  come  to  visit 
m€  that  day.  Next  morning  I  went  to  his  Majesty  at  the 
same  hour ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  caught  sight  of  me,  than 
he  swore  it  was  his  intention  to  come  to  me  upon  the  spot. 
Going  ihen^  according  to  his  wont,  to  take  leave  of  his  dear 
Madame  d'Etampes,  this  lady  saw  that  all  her  influence  had 
not  been  able  to  divert  htm  from  his  purpose  ;  so  she  began 
with  that  biting  tongue  of  hers  to  say  the  worst  of  me  that 
could  be  insinuated  against  a  deadly  enemy  of  this  most 
worthy  crown  of  France.  The  i^ud  Kin)j  appeased  her  by 
replying  that  the  sole  object  of  his  visit  was  to  administer 
such  a  scolding  as  shoidd  make  me  tremble  in  my  shoes. 
This  he  swore  to  do  upon  his  honour.  Then  he  came  to 
my  house,  and  J  conducted  him  through  certain  rooms  upon 
the  basement,  where  I  had  put  the  whole  of  my  great  door 
together.  Upon  beholding  it,  the  King  was  struck  with 
stupefaction,  and  quite  lust  his  cue  for  reprimanding  mc, 
as  he  had  promised  Madame  d'Etampes,  Still  he  did  not 
choose  to  go  away  without  finding  some  opportunity  for 
scolding;  so  he  began  in  this  wise:  "There  is  one  most 
important  matter,  Benvcnuto.  which  men  of  your  sort, 
though  full  of  talent,  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  ;  It  is 
that  you  cannot  bring  your  great  gifts  to  light  by  your  own 
strength  alone  ;  you  show  your  greatness  only  through  the 
opportunities  we  give  you.  Now  you  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  submissive,  not  so  arrogant  and  headstrong.  I  re* 
member  that  I  gave  you  express  orders  to  make  me  twelve 
silver   statues :    and   this   was  all    I    wanted.     You    have 
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chosen  to  execute  a  salt-cellar,  and  vases  and  busts  and 
doors,  and  a  heap  of  other  things,  which  quite  confound  me. 
when  I  consider  how  you  have  neglected  my  wishes  and 
worked  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  own.  If  you  mean  logo 
on  In  this  way,  I  shall  presently  let  you  understand  what 
is  my  own  method  of  procedure  when  I  choose  to  have 
things  done  in  my  own  way.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  plainly: 
do  your  utmost  to  obey  my  commands ;  for  if  you  stick  to 
your  own  fancies,  you  will  run  your  head  against  a  wall." 
While  he  was  uttering  these  words,  his  lords  in  waiting 
hung  upon  the  King's  lips,  seeing  hini  shake  his  head,  frown, 
and  gesticulate,  now  with  one  hand  and  now  with  ihe  other 
The  whole  company  of  attendants,  therefore,  quaked  with 
fear  for  me  ;  but  I  stood  firm,  and  let  no  breath  of  fear  pass 
over  me. 

XLV. 

When  he  had  wound  up  this  sermon,  agreed  upon  before- 
hand with  his  darling  Madame  d'Ktampcs,  I    bent  one  leg 
upon  the  ground,  and  kissed  his  coal  above  the  knee.    Then 
]  began  my  speech  as  follows :  "  Sacred  Majesty,  I  admit 
that  all  that  you  have  said  is  true.     Only,  in   reply,  I  pro- 
test that  my  heart  has  ever  been,  by  day  and  night,  with  all 
my  vital  forces,  bent  on  serving  you  and  executing  }'Our 
commands.      If  it  appears  to  your  Majesty  that  my  actioM 
contradict  these  words,  let  your  Majesty  be  sure  that  Ben* 
venulo  was  not  at  fault,  but  rather  possibly  my  evil  fate  or 
adverse  fortune,  which  lias  made  me  unworthy  to  serve  the 
most  admirable  prince  who  ever  blessed  this  earth.     Tbctt- 
forc  I  crave  your  pardon.      I  was  under  the  impression, 
however,  that  your  Majesty  had  given  mc  silver  for  one 
statue  only ;  having  no  more  at  my  disposal,  I   could  not 
execute  others ;  so,  with  the  surplus  which  remained  for 
use,  1  made  this  vase,  to  show  your  Majesty  the  grand  atylf 
of  the  ancients.      Perhaps  you  never  had  seen  an^-thlng  of 
the  sort  before.     As  for  the  salt-cellar,  I  thought,  if  b^ 
memory  does  not  betray  mc,  that  your  Majesty  on  one  oct»- 
sion  ordered  me  to  make  it  of  your  own  accord.      The  eoo* 
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wrsation  Tailing  upon  something  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
brought  for  your  inspection,  I  showed  you  a  model  made  by 
me  in  Italy ;  you,  following  the  impulse  of  your  own  mind 
only,  had  a  thousand  golden  ducats  told  out  for  inc  to  exe- 
cute the  piece  withal,  thanking  me  in  addition  for  my  hint ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  seem  to  remember  that  you  commended 
me  highly  when  it  was  completed.     As  regards  the  door,  it 
was  my  impression  that,  after  we  had  chanced  to  speak 
about  it  at  some  time  or  other,   your  Majesty  gave  orders 
to  your  chief  secretary,  M.  Villerois,  from  whom  the  order 
passed  to  M.  de  Marmagne  and   M.  de  la  Fa,  to  this  effect, 
that  all  these  gentlemen  should  keep  me  going  at  the  work, 
and  see  that  I  obtained  the  necessary  funds.    Without  such 
commission  I  should  certainly  not  have  been  able  to  advance 
so  great  an  undertaking  on  ray  own  resources.    As  for  the 
bronze  heads,  the  pedestal  of  Jupiter,  and  other  such-like 
things,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  1  cast  those  heads  upon 
my  own  account,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  French 
clays,  of  which,  as  a  foreigner,  I  had  no  previous  knowledge 
whatsoever.      Unless  I   had  made  the  experiment,  I  could 
not  have  set  about  casting  those  large  works.     Now,  touch- 
ing the  pedestals,  1    have  to  say  that  I  made  them  because 
1  judged  ihera  necessary  to  the  statues.      Consequently,  in 
all  that  I  have  done,  I  meant  to  act  for  the  best,  and  at  no 
point  to  swerve  from  your  Majesty's  expressed  wishes.      It 
is  indeed  true  that  I   set  that    huge  Colossus  up  to  satisfy 
my  own  desire,  paying  for  it  from  my  own  purse,  even  to 
the  point  which  it  has  reached,  because  I  thoiight  that,  you 
being  the  great  king  j-ou  are,  and  I  the  trifling  artist  that 
I    am,   it  was   my  duty  to  erect   for  your  glory  and  my 
own  a  statue,  the  like  of  which  the  ancients   never  saw. 
Now,    at  the  last,   having   been    taught   that   God   is  not 
inclined  to  make  me  worthy  of  so  glorious  a  service,  I 
beseech  your  Majesty,  instead  of  the  noble  recompense  you 
^h»d  in  mind  to  give  me  for  my  labours,  bestow  upon  me 
ily  one  small   trifle  of  your  favour,  and   therewitli  the 
save  to  quit  your  kijigdom.      At  this  instant,  if  you  con- 
:nd    to   my  request,   I    shall   return    to    Italy,  always 
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thanking   God    and   your    Majesty    for    the    happy   hours 
which  I  have  passed  in  serving  you." 


XLVI. 

The  King  stretched  forth  his  own  hands  and  raised  me 
very  graciously.  Then  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  continue 
in  his  service,  and  that  all  that  I  had  done  was  right  and 
pleasing  to  him.  Turning  to  the  lords  in  his  company,  he 
spoke  these  words  precisely  :  "  I  verily  believe  that  a  finer 
door  could  not  be  made  for  Paradise  itself."  When  he  had 
ceased  speaking,  although  his  speech  had  been  entirely  in 
my  favour,  I  again  thanked  him  respectfully,  repeating,  how- 
ever, my  request  for  leave  to  travel ;  for  the  heat  of  my 
indignation  had  not  yet  cooled  down.  His  Majesty,  feeling 
that  I  set  too  little  store  upon  his  unwonted  and  extraor- 
dinary condescension,  commanded  me  with  a  great  and 
terrible  voice  to  hold  my  tongue,  unless  I  wanted  to  incur 
his  wrath  ;  afterwards  he  added  that  he  would  drown  me 
in  gold,  and  that  he  gave  me  the  leave  I  asked  ;  and  over 
and  above  the  works  he  had  commissioned,^  he  was  verj" 
well  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done  on  my  own  account  in 
the  interval  ;  1  should  never  henceforth  have  any  quarrels 
with  him,  because  he  knew  my  character;  and  for  my  part, 
I  too  ought  to  study  the  temper  of  his  Majesty,  as  my  duty 
required.  I  answered  that  I  thanked  God  and  his  Majesty 
for  everything ;  then  I  asked  him  to  come  and  see  how  far 
I  had  advanced  the  great  Colossus.  So  he  came  to  my 
house,  and  1  had  the  statue  uncovered;  he  admired  it  ex- 
tremely, and  gave  orders  to  his  secretary  to  pay  me  all  the 
money  I  had  spent  upon  it,  be  the  sum  what  it  might,  pro- 
vided 1  wrote  the  bill  out  in  my  own  Jrind.  Then  he 
departed,  saying:  "Adieu,  mon  ami,"  which  is  a  phrase 
not  often  used  by  kings. 

•  The  MSS.  in  tliis  phrase  v.iry,  an<I  the  meaning  is  not  quite  clear. 
Accdriiing  lo  one  renclinf;,  tlie  sense  would  lie  :  "Thoujjli  the  worki  he  had 
c(imini«loncd  were  not  yet  begun,"  IJul  this  involves  an  awkward  use  of  the 
word  dipou 
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After  reluming  to  his  palace,  he  called  to  mind  the  words 
I  had  spoken  in  our  previous  interview,  some  of  which  were 
so  excessively  humble,  and  others  so  proud  and  haiighty, 
(hat  they  caused  him  no  small  irritation.  He  repeated  a 
few  of  them  in  the  presence  of  Madame  d'Etampes  and  Mon- 
signor  di  San  Polo,  a  great  baron  of  France.'  This  man  had 
always  professed  much  friendship  for  me  in  the  past,  and 
certainly,  on  that  occasion,  he  showed  Ins  good-will,  after 
tlie  French  fashion,  with  great  cJeveniess.  It  happened 
thus  :  the  King  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  com- 
plained that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  to  whose  care  he  had 
intrusted  me,  never  gave  a  thought  to  my  affairs  ;  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  1  nngliL  have  decamped  from  tlie  realm  ; 
therefore  he  must  certainly  arrange  for  commilLing  me  to 
some  one  who  would  appreciate  me  better,  because  he  did 
not  want  to  run  a  farther  risk  of  losing  me.  At  these 
words  Monsieur  de  Saint  Paul  expressed  his  willingness  to 
.undertake  the  charge,  saying  that  if  the  King  appointed 
him  my  guardian,  he  would  act  so  that  1  should  never  have 
the  chance  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  King  replied  that 
he  was  very  well  satisfied^  if  only  Saint  Paul  would  explain 
the  way  in  which  he  meant  to  manage  me.  Madame  sat 
by  with  an  air  of  sullen  irritation,  and  Saint  Paul  stood  on 
his  dignitj",  declining  to  answer  the  King's  question.  When 
the  King  repeated  iC,  he  said,  to  curry  favour  with  Madame 
d'Etampes  :  "  1  would  hang  that  Benvenuto  of  yours  by  the 
neck,  and  lhu8  you  would  keep  him  for  ever  in  your  king* 
dom."  She  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  protesting  that 
I  richly  deserved  it.  The  King,  to  keep  them  company, 
began  to  laugh,  and  said  he  had  no  objection  to  Saint  Paul 
hanging  mc,  if  be  could  first  produce  my  equal  in  the  arts; 
and  although  I  had  not  earned  such  a  fate,  he  gave  him 
full  liberty  and   license.      In    this   way    that    day   ended, 

*  Ftan^U  (Ic  Ooaibgo,  CoidC«  de  Saint  Paul,  one  of  ibe  dd«r  cotD[>anion» 
to  um*  and  ciptaiiis  of  Fran^uii  I. 


The  King  had  now  made  peace  with  the  Emperor,  but 
not  with  the  English,  and  these  devils  were  keeping  us  in 
constant  agitation.'  His  Majesty  had  therefore  otlier  things 
than  pleasure  to  attend  to.  He  ordered  Piero  Struzzi  to 
go  with  ships  of  war  into  the  English  waters  ;  but  this  was 
a  very  diilicult  undertaking,  even  for  that  great  commander, 
without  a  paragon  at  his  times  in  the  art  of  war,  and  also 
without  a  paragon  in  his  misfortunes.  Several  months  passed 
without  my  receiving  money  or  commissions ;  accordingly, 
I  dismissed  my  workpeople  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Italians,  whom  I  set  to  making  two  big  vases  out  of  my  own 
silver  ;  for  these  men  could  not  work  in  bronze.  After  they 
had  finished  these,  I  took  them  to  a  city  which  belonged  lo 
the  Queen  of  Navarre ;  it  is  called  Ar^entana,  and  is  dis> 
■tant  several  days*  journey  from  Paris."  On  arriving  at  this 
place,  1  found  that  the  King  was  indisposed ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrari  told  his  M.ijesty  that  I  was  come.  He 
made  no  answer,  which  obliged  mc  to  stay  several  dayt 
kicking  my  heels.  Of  a  truth,  I  never  was  more  udcoid- 
fortable  in  my  life  ;  but  at  last  1  presented  myself  one 
evening  and  oflfered  ihe  two  vases  for  the  King's  inspec- 
tion. He  was  excessively  delighted,  and  when  I  saw  him 
in  good  humour,  I  begged  his  Majesty  to  grant  me  tlic 
favour  of  pcniiittiiig  me  to  travel  into  Italy  ;  I  would  leave 
the  seven  months  of  my  salary  which  were  due,  and  his 
Majesty  might  condescend  to  pay  me  when  I  required 
money  for  my  return  journey.  I  entreated  him  to  grant 
this  petition,  seeing  that  tlic  times  were  more  for  fightt&s 
than  for  making  statues ;  moreover,  his  Majesty  had  allowed 

*  The  peace  of  Cx4yy  wa«  concluded  SeptemlteT  iS,  1544.  The  EacfiA 
had  taken  Buu1u;;;ne  ^lur  daya  earlier.  Peace  between  France  and  fji^ui 
w»i  iiol  coni:luilc(l  lit!  June  7,  1546. 

•  Ar;;eni3n,  the  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Alcmvon.  Maigatct,  K  will  l<rttint^ 
b«Te<l,  IiacI  been  fint  maiTicd  to  the  Due  d'Alaivon,  and  after  bit  doak 
re  I  lined  his  ficfL 
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a  similar  license  to  Bologna  the  paijiter,  wherefore  I  humbly 
t>egged  him  to  concede  the  same  to  cne.  While  I  wae 
uttering  these  words  the  King  kept  gazing  intently  on  the 
vases,  and  from  time  to  lime  shot  a  terrible  glance  at  me  ; 
nevertheless,  I  went  on  praying  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
that  he  would  favour  my  petition.  All  of  a  aiiddt-n  he  rose 
angrily  from  his  seat,  and  said  to  me  in  Italian  :  "  Beii- 
venuto,  you  are  a  great  fool.  Take  these  vases  back  Id 
Paris,  for  I  want  to  have  them  gilt."  Without  making  any 
Other  answer  he  then  departed. 

1  went  up  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  present, 
and  besought  him,  since  he  had  already  conferred  upon  me 
the  great  benefit  of  freeing  me  from  prison  in  Rome,  with 
many  others  besides,  to  do  me  this  one  favour  more  of  pro- 
curing forme  leave  to  travel  into  Italy.  He  answered  that 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  do  his  best  to  gratify  mc  in  this 
matter ;  I  might  leave  it  without  farther  thought  to  him, 
and  even  if  I  chose,  might  set  off  at  once,  because  he  would 
act  fur  the  best  in  my  interest  with  the  King.  I  told  the 
Cardinal  that  since  1  w*as  aware  iiis  Majesty  had  put  me 
under  the  protection  of  his  most  reverend  lordship,  if  he 
gave  me  leave,  I  felt  ready  to  depart,  and  promised  to 
return  upon  the  smalfest  hint  from  his  reverence.  The 
Cardinal  then  bade  me  go  back  to  Paris  and  wait  there 
eight  days,  during  which  time  he  would  procure  the  King's 
license  for  mc ;  if  his  Majesty  refused  to  let  me  go,  he 
would  without  fail  inform  me ;  but  if  I  received  no  letters, 
that  would  be  a  sign  thai  I  might  set  off  with  an  easy  mind. 
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I  obeyed  the  Cardinal,  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  I 
made  excellent  cases  for  my  three  silver  vases.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty  days,  1  began  my  preparations,  and  packed 
the  three  vases  upon  a  mule.  This  animal  had  been  lent 
mc  for  the  journey  to  Lyons  by  the  Bishop  of  Pavia,  who 
was  now  once  more  installed  in  my  castle. 

Then  I  departed  in  my  evil  hour,  together  with   Signer 


lito  Gonzaga,  at  thnt  time  in  the  pay  of  the  King, 
also  ifi  the  service  of  Count  Galeotto  della  Mirandola. 
Some  other  gentlemen  of  the  said  count  went  with  us,  oa 
well  as  Lionardo  Tedaldi,  our  fellow-citizen  of  Florence. 

I  made  Ascaiiio  and  Pagolo  guardians  of  my  castle  and 
all  my  property^  including  two  little  vases  which  were  only 
just  begun  ;  those  I  left  behind  in  order  that  the  two  young 
men  might  not  be  idle.  I  had  lived  very  handsomely  in 
Paris,  and  therefore  there  was  a  large  amount  of  costly 
household  furniture:  the  whole  value  of  these  effects  ex- 
ceeded 1 500  crowns.  1  bade  Ascanio  remember  what  great 
benefits  1  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent he  had  been  a  mere  thoughtless  lad  ;  the  time  was  now 
come  for  him  to  show  the  prudence  of  a  man  ;  therefore  I 
thought  lit  to  leave  him  in  the  custody  of  all  my  goods,  as 
also  of  my  honour.  If  he  had  the  least  thing  to  complain 
of  from  those  brutes  of  Frenchmen,  he  was  to  let  me  hear 
at  once,  because  I  would  take  post  and  Ay  from  any  place 
in  which  1  found  myself,  not  only  to  discharge  the  great 
obligations  tinder  which  I  lay  to  that  good  King,  but  also 
to  defend  my  honour.  Ascanio  replied  with  the  tears  of  a 
thief  and  hypocrite:  "  I  have  never  known  a  father  better 
than  you  arc,  and  all  things  which  a  good  son  is  bound  to 
perfonn  for  a  good  father  will  I  ever  do  for  you."  So  then 
1  took  my  departure,  attended  by  a  servant  and  a  little 
French  lad. 

Itwasjust  past  noon,  when  some  of  the  King's  treasuren, 
by  no  means  friends  of  mine,  made  a  visit  to  ray  castle. 
The  rascally  fellows  btgan  by  saying  that  I  had  gone  off 
with  the  King's  silver,  and  told  Messcr  Guido  and  the 
Bishop  of  Pavia  to  send  at  once  off  after  his  Majesttr'i 
vases  ;  if  not,  they  would  themselves  despatch  a  messenger 
to  get  them  back,  and  do  mc  some  great  mischief.  The 
Bishop  and  Messer  Guido  were  much  more  frightened  than 
was  nccessarj* ;  so  they  sent  that  traitor  Ascanio  by  the  poet 
off  on  the  spot.  He  made  his  appearance  before  roc  about 
midnight.  I  had  not  been  able  to  sleep,  and  kept  rei'olviiis 
sad   thoughts  to  the   following   effect  :  "In   whose  hands 


I 
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ny  property,  my  ca 
this  of  mine,  which  forces  mc  to  take  this  journey  !  May 
God  grant  only  that  the  Cardinal  is  not  of  one  mind  with 
Madame  d'Etampcs,  who  has  nothing  else  so  much  at  heart 
as  to  make  mc  lose  the  grace  uf  thai  j^oud  King." 

L. 

While  1  was  thus  dismally  debating  with  myself,  1  heard 
Ascaiito  calling  me.  On  the  instant  1  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  asked  if  he  brought  good  or  evJI  tidings.  The  knave 
answered:  "They  are  good  news  1  bring;  but  you  must 
only  send  back  those  three  vases,  for  the  rascally  treasurers 
keep  shouting,  'Stop,  thief!"  So  the  Bishop  and  Messer 
Guido  say  that  you  must  absolutely  send  them  baek.  For 
the  rest  you  need  have  no  anxiety,  but  may  pursue  your 
journey  with  a  light  heart."  I  handed  over  the  vases  im- 
mediately, two  of  them  being  ray  own  property,  together 
with  the  silver  and  much  else  besides.'  I  had  meant  to 
take  them  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara's  abbey  at  Lyons  ;  for 
though  people  accused  me  of  wanting  to  carry  tliem  into 
Italy,  everybody  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  impossible  to 
export  money,  gold,  or  silver  from  France  without  special 
license.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  I  could  have  crossed 
the  frontier  with  chose  three  great  vases,  which,  together 
with  their  cases,  were  a  whole  mule's  burden !  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that,  since  these  articles  were  of  great  value  and 
the  highest  beauty,  I  felt  uneasiness  in  case  the  King  should 
die,  and  I  had  lately  left  him  in  a  very  bad  slate  of  health  ; 
therefore  I  said  to  myself:  "If  such  an  accident  should 
happen,  having  these  things  in  the  keeping  of  the  Cardinal, 
I  shall  not  lose  them." 

Well,  to  cuL  the  story  short,  I  sent  back  the  mule  with 
the  vases,  and  other  things  of  importance ;  then,  upon  the 
following  morning,  I  travelled  forward  with  the  company  1 
have  already   mentioned,  nor  could  I,  through  the  whole 

*  Cm*  fargfMfo  *  tfni  imo.     Tli«sr  words  refer  perHipc  Co  Uie  vuet :  tkt 
ither  «W  nxrylhmg  f*riaiiimg  to  tkem. 
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joiimeyj  refrain  from  sighing  and  weeping.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  consoled  myself  with  God  by  saying :  "Lord 
God,  before  whose  eyes  the  truth  lies  open  !  Thou  knowest 
that  my  object  in  this  journey  is  only  to  cany  alms  to  six 
poor  miserable  virgins  and  their  mother,  my  own  sister. 
They  have  indeed  their  father,  but  he  is  x-ery  old,  and  gains 
nothing  by  his  trade  ;  I  fear,  therefore,  lest  they  might  too 
easily  take  to  a  bad  course  of  life.  Since,  then,  I  am  per- 
forming a  true  act  of  ptety,  I  look  to  Thy  Majesty  for  aid 
and  counsel."  This  was  all  the  recreation  I  enjoyed  upon 
my  forward  journey. 

We  were  one  day  distant  from  Lyons,  and  it  was  dose 
upon  the  hour  of  twenty-two.  when  the  heavens  began  to 
thunder  with  sharp  rattling  claps,  although  the  sky  was  quite 
clear  at  the  time.'  I  was  riding  a  cross-bow  shot  before  my 
comrades.  After  the  thunder  the  heavens  made  a  noise  so 
great  and  horrible  that  I  thought  the  last  day  had  come; 
so  I  reined  in  for  a  moment,  while  a  shower  of  hail  began 
to  fall  without  a  drop  of  water.  At  first  the  hail  waa  some- 
what larger  than  pellets  from  a  popgun,  and  when  these 
struck  rae,  they  hurt  considerably.  Little  by  liltle  it  in- 
creased in  size,  until  the  stones  might  tie  compared  to  balls 
from  a  crossbow.  My  hor^e  became  restive  with  fright ;  so 
I  wheeled  round,  and  returned  at  a  gallop  to  where  I  found 
my  comrades  taking  refuge  in  a  fir-wood.  l*hc  hail  now 
grew  to  the  size  of  big  lemons.  I  began  to  sing  a  Miserere ; 
and  while  1  was  dcvmitly  uttering  this  psalm  to  Cod,  there 
fell  a  stone  so  hiigc  that  it  smashed  the  thick  branch  of  the 
pine  under  which  1  had  retired  for  safety.  Another  of  the 
hailstones  hit  my  horse  upon  the  head,  and  almost  stunned 
him  ;  one  struck  me  also,  but  not  directly,  else  it  would 
have  killed  mc.  In  like  manner,  poor  old  Lionardo  Tcdaldt. 
who  like  me  was  kneeling  on  the  ground,  received  so  shrewd 
a  blow  that  he  fell  grovelling  upon  all  fours.  When  I  saw- 
that  the  fir  bough  offered  no  protection,  and  that  I  ought  to 
act  as  well  as  to  intone  my  Misereres,  1   began  at  once  to 

'  E  foria  £ra  hianrhinima,     Feriikpt  this  ougfat  to  be  :  and  flu  wir  Mm/ 

wi/A  ti°krm'nss.     tjoethe  takgi  ii  ax  I  do  aborc.  — 
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wrap  my  mantle  round  my  head.  At  the  same  time  I  cried 
to  Lionardo,  who  was  shrieking  for  succour,  "  Jesus  1 
Jcs'js  I "  that  Jesus  would  help  hiai  if  he  helped  himself.  1 
had  more  trouble  in  looking  after  this  maDS  safety  than  my 
own.  The  storm  raged  for  some  while,  but  at  last  it  stopped; 
and  we,  who  were  pounded  black  and  blue,  scrambled  as 
well  BS  we  eould  upon  our  horses.  Pursuing  (he  way  to 
our  lodging  for  the  night,  we  showed  our  scratches  and 
bruises  to  each  other  ;  but  about  a  mile  farther  on  we  came 
upon  a  scene  of  devastation  which  surpassed  what  we  had 
suffered,  aud  defies  description.  All  the  trees  were  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  shattered ;  the  beasts  in  the  field  lay 
dead ;  many  of  the  herdsmen  had  also  been  killed  ;  we  ob- 
served large  quantities  of  hailstones  which  could  not  have 
been  grasped  with  two  hands.  Feeling  then  that  we  had 
come  well  out  of  a  great  peril,  we  acknowledged  that  our 
prayers  to  God  and  Misereres  had  helped  us  more  than  we 
could  have  helped  ourselves.  Returning  thanks  to  God, 
therefore,  we  entered  Lyons  in  the  course  of  the  next  day, 
and  tarried  there  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  being 
refreshed  in  strength  and  spirits,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
and  passed  the  mountains  without  mishap.  On  the  other 
side  I  bought  a  little  pony,  because  the  baggage  which  I 
carried  had  somewhat  overtired  my  horses. 


LI. 


H  ^Aftcr  wc  had  been  one  daj-  in  Italy,  the  Count  Galeotto 
'  della  Mirandola  joined  us.  lie  was  travelling  by  post; 
and  stopping  where  we  were,  he  told  me  that  I  had  done 
wrong  to  leave  France  ;  1  ought  not  to  journey  forwards, 
for,  if  I  retunied  at  once,  my  affairs  would  be  more  pros- 
perous than  over.  On  the  other  hand  if  I  persisted  in  my 
course,  I  was  giving  the  game  up  to  my  enemies,  and  furnish- 
ing them  with  opportunities  to  do  me  mischief.  By  returning 
[I  might  put  a  stop  to  their  intrigues;  and  those  in  whom 
I  placed  the  most  confidence  were  ju.st  the  men  who  played 
[most  traitorously.      He  would  not  say  more  than  that  he 
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knew  very  well  all  about  it;  and,  indeed,  the  Cardinal 
Ferrara  had  now  conspired  with  the  two  rogues  I  left  in 
charge  of  all  my  business.  Having  repeated  o\'cr  and  over 
again  that  I  ought  absolutely  to  turn  back,  he  went  onward 
with  Ihe  post,  while  I,  being  inHucnced  by  my  companions, 
could  not  make  my  mind  up  to  return.  My  heart  was 
sorely  torn  asunder,  at  one  moment  by  the  desire  to  rcaeh 
Florence  as  quickly  as  1  could,  and  at  another  by  the  con- 
viction that  1  ought  to  regain  France.  At  last,  in  order  to 
end  the  fever  of  this  irresolution,  I  determined  to  lake  the 
post  for  Florence.  I  could  not  make  arrangements  with 
the  first  postmaster,  but  persisted  in  my  purpose  to  press 
forward,  and  endure  an  anxious  life  at  Florence.* 

I  parted  company  with  Signor  Ippolito  Gonzaga,  who 
took  the  route  for  Mirandola,  while  1  diverged  upon  the 
road  to  Parma  and  F'iacenza.  In  llie  latter  city  I  met 
Duke  Pier  Luigi  upon  the  street,  who  stared  me  in  the  face, 
and  recognised  me.^  Since  I  knew  hiiu  to  have  been  the 
sole  cause  of  my  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angrlo, 
the  sight  of  him  made  my  blood  boil.  Yet  being  unable 
to  escape  from  the  man,  I  decided  to  pay  him  my  respects, 
and  arrived  just  after  he  had  risen  from  tabic  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Landi,  who  afterwards  murdered  him.  On 
my  appearance,  he  received  me  with  unbounded  marks  of 
esteem  and  affection,  among  which  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark to  the  gentlemen  present  that  I  was  the  first  anist  of 
the  world  in  my  own  line,  and  that  I  had  been  for  a  long 
while  in  prison  at  Rome.  Then  he  turned  to  mc  and  said : 
"  My  Benvenuto,  I  was  deeply  grieved  for  your  misfortune. 
and  knew  well  that  you  were  innocent,  but  could  not  do 

'  The  text  U«re  i«  obscure.  The  worci«  feHirt  d  IriMart  onishl  mcui  "» 
gfix,  by  any  meant,  however  inconvenient,  lo  Florrnce."  1  tMVC  cfamn 
another  interpretation  in  the  Icit,  u  more  coiiionant  wiili  llic  Italioa  i<Upab 
For  Cellini's  u«  of  trilmlart  or  tiiktlar*,  see  lib.  i.  112,  MtJaiUa  m  trtidtn 
la  'i-ita  Itta. 

*  V\t\  Luii;i  Fanme  w«  I'Ot  fonndly  ir)ve*te<!  with  the  DiKhy  of  P«i»» 
and  riaeenza  until  September  1545.  Cellini,  thcre/bre.  cives  him  this  uik» 
Puke  of  Ca&lro.  He  w»«  auas'inated  on  September  lO,  I547-  The  Lwdi 
amonj!  other  Doblemeit  of  the  duchy,  lonk  pan  in  a  conikpiracy  nhidi  bad  iV 
RTDiiija  In  Pier  Luii;i'»  political  errunt  no  less  thai)  in  tiii  liiluknble  oiti^vm^^ 
nieni  and  Infamuux  private  I1I& 
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anything  to  help  you.  In  short,  it  wns  my  father,  who 
chose  to  gratify  some  eneinies  of  yours,  from  whom,  more- 
over, he  heard  that  you  had  spoken  ill  of  him.  1  am  con- 
vinced this  was  not  true,  and  indeed  I  was  heartily  sorry 
for  your  troubles."  These  words  he  kept  piling  up  and 
repeating  until  he  seemed  to  be  begging  my  pardon.  After- 
wards he  inquired  about  the  work  1  had  been  doing  for  hri 
Most  Christian  Majesty  j  and  on  my  furnishing  him  with 
details,  he  ttatcncd  as  attentively  and  graciously  as  possible. 
Then  he  asked  if  I  had  a  mind  to  serve  him.  To  this  1 
replied  that  my  honour  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so  ;  but 
that  if  I  had  completed  those  extensive  works  begun  for 
the  King.  I  should  be  disposed  to  quit  any  great  prince 
merely  to  enter  his  Excellency's  service. 

Hereby  it  may  be  seen  how  the  power  and  goodness  of 
God  never  leave  unpunished  any  sort  or  quality  of  men 
who  act  unjustly  toward  the  innocent.  This  man  did  what 
was  equivalent  to  begging  my  pardon  in  the  presence  of 
those  very  persons  who  subsequently  took  revenge  on  him 
for  me  and  many  others  whom  he  had  massacred.  Let 
then  no  prince,  however  great  he  be,  laugh  at  God's  justice, 
in  the  way  that  many  whom  I  know  are  doing,  and  who 
have  cnielly  maltreated  me,  as  1  shall  relate  at  the  proper 
time.  I  do  not  write  these  things  in  any  worldly  spirit  of 
boasting,  but  only  to  return  thanks  to  God,  my  deliverer 
in  so  many  trials.  In  those  too  which  daily  assail  me,  I 
always  carry  my  complaint  to  Him,  and  call  on  Him  to  be 
my  defender.  On  all  occasions,  after  I  have  done  my  best 
to  aid  myself,  if  1  lose  courage  and  my  feeble  forces  fail, 
then  is  the  great  might  of  God  manifested,  which  descends 
unexpectedly  on  those  who  wrongfully  injure  their  neigh- 
bours, or  negluct  the  grave  and  honourable  charge  they 
have  received  from  Him. 


b 


Lll. 


When  1  returned  to  my  inn,  I  found  that  the  Duke  had 
,  sent   me   abundance    to   eat   and    drink   of  very  excellent 
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quality.  I  made  a  hearty  meal,  then  mounted  and  rode 
toward  Florence.  There  1  found  my  sister  with  six 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  marriageable  and  the 
youngest  still  at  nurse.  Her  husband,  by  reason  of  divers 
circumstances  in  the  city,  had  lost  employment  from  his  trade. 
I  had  sent  gems  and  French  jewellery,  more  tban  a  year 
earlier,  to  the  amount  of  above  two  thousand  ducats,  and 
now  brought  with  me  the  same  wares  to  the  value  of  about 
one  thousand  crowns.  I  discovered  that,  whereas  I  made 
them  an  allowance  of  four  golden  crowns  a  month,  they 
always  drew  considerable  sums  from  the  current  sale  of 
these  articles.  My  brother-in-taw  was  such  an  honest 
fellow,  that,  fearing  to  give  me  cause  for  anger,  he  had 
pawned  nearly  everj'thing  he  possessed,  and  was  devoured 
by  interest,  in  his  anxiety  to  leave  my  monies  untouched. 
It  seems  that  my  allowance,  made  by  way  of  charity,  did 
not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  When  then  I  found 
him  so  honest  in  his  dealings,  I  felt  inclined  to  raise  his 
pension  ;  and  it  was  my  intention,  before  leaving  Florcocc, 
to  make  some  arrangement  for  aJl  of  his  daughters.' 


LIH. 

The  Duke  of  Florence  at  this  time,  which  was  the  month 
of  August  1545,  had  retired  to  Poggio  a  Cajano,  ten  miles 
distant  from  Florence.  Thither  then  I  went  to  pay  bin 
my  respects,  with  the  sole  object  of  acting  as  duty  required, 
first  because  1  was  a  Florentine,  and  next  because  my  fore- 
fathers had  always  been  adherents  of  the  Mcdiccan  par^, 
and  I  yielded  to  none  of  them  in  affection  for  this  Ihike 
Cosimo.  As  r  have  said,  then,  I  rode  to  Po^o  with  the 
sole  object  of  paying  my  inspects,  and  with  no  intention  of 
accepting  service  under  him,  as  God,  who  does  all  thing* 
well,  did  then  appoint  for  me. 

When    1   was   introduced,   the   Duke  received   roe  xvcj 

*  Thoujih  ibii  paiagrapli  u  confuiwl,  tl>e  meuiinc  seems  in  be  ihii  CdBsft^ 
bnnbar-in-hwtivcl  not  use  the  tnnoey  n-hich  ttccTue<i  from  the  t».\e  oi^fit 
lerjftnA  gol  inCo  dcU,  becaUK  liii  aliuvrtncc  wm  iiiAdccfiuite^  And  bei 
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kimily ;  then  he  and  the  Uiichess  put  questions  concerning 
ihc  works  which  I  had  executed  for  the  King.'  I  answered 
willingly  and  in  detail.  After  h'atening  to  my  story,  he 
answered  that  he  had  heard  as  much,  and  that  I  spoke  the 
truth.  Then  he  assumed  a  tone  of  sympathy,  and  added: 
•'  How  small  a  recompense  for  such  great  and  noble  master- 
pieces I  Friend  Benvenuto,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  execute 
something  for  me  too,  I  am  ready  to  pay  you  far  better  than 
that  King  of  yours  has  done,  for  whom  your  exc^Icnt 
nature  prompts  you  to  speak  so  gratefully."  When  I  under- 
stood his  drift,  I  described  the  deep  obligations  under  which 
I  lay  to  his  Majesty,  who  Orst  obtained  my  liberation  from 
that  iniquitous  prison,  and  afterwards  supplied  me  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  more  admirable  works  than  any 
artist  of  my  quality  had  ever  had  the  chance  to  do.  While 
I  was  thus  5])eaking,  my  lord  the  Duke  writhed  on  his 
chair,  and  sccracd  as  though  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  me 
to  the  end.  Then,  when  I  had  concluded,  he  rejoined : 
"  If  you  are  disposed  to  work  lor  mc,  I  will  treat  you  in  a 
way  that  will  astonish  you,  provided  the  fruits  of  your 
labours  give  me  satisfaction,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt." 
I,  poor  unhappy  mortal,  burning  with  desire  to  show  the 
noble  school  ^  of  Florence  that,  after  leaving  her  in  youth, 
I  had  practised  other  branches  of  the  art  than  she  imagined, 
gave  answer  to  the  Duke  that  I  ivould  willingly  erect  for 
him  in  marble  or  in  bronze  a  mighty  statue  on  his  fine 
{riazza.  He  replied  that,  for  a  first  essay,  he  should  lik^ 
me  to  produce  a  Perseus;  he  had  long  set  his  heart  on 
having  such  a  monument,  and  he  begged  me  to  begin  a 
model  for  the  same.^  I  very  gladly  set  myself  to  the  task, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  finished  my  model,  which  was  about 

<  ThU  Duch«xi  was  Eleoaora  A\  Toledo,  well  known  to  us  through  Bron- 
nno'i  porlrwL 

*  T1)i«  (chnol  «a«  :hf  Collcgio  Ae\  M.-icciri  d\  Ik1I«  Arii  in  Floccnce,  who 
bad  hiihcriu  kii>>vm  of  Cellini  tn.-ilnly  n  -i  coIiJftnaK 

*  COMino  chot«  the  subject  of  I'«neuv  bccaiite  it  tynibolised  hU  own  victory 
Ota  the  Gor(;i>n  of  tfrannicUlc  ami  RepuUiCiin  paitluinsliip.  Qonatcllo's 
Judith,  srmbolis^int;  ]itMiftal>l«  rtraici<ie,  and  Mlciiel  Aiigelo's  luvid.  »ynibolU. 
ins  Ihr  micht  of  innocent  right  3£iln-t  an  ovcTbcatlne  tmrpcT.  iJtcaay  deco- 
rated the  Florentine  pimu.     Until  Ulcly,  both  of  iTicie  nioitetpiecu  liood 

Lioteihet  liicrc  wiih  the  I'crwus  «f  Cellini- 
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a  cubit  high,  in  yellow  wax  and  very  delicately  finished  in 
all  its  details.  I  had  raadc  it  with  the  most  thorough 
study  and  art.^ 

The  Duke  returned  to  Florence,  but  several  days  paswif 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  model  It 
seemed  indeed  as  though  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  or 
spoken  with  me,  and  this  caused  me  to  augur  ill  of  my 
future  dealings  with  his  Excellency.  Later  on,  however, 
one  day  after  dinner,  I  took  it  to  his  wardrobe,  where  he 
came  to  inspect  it  with  the  Duchess  and  a  few  gentlemen 
of  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  seen  it  than  he  expressed 
much  pleasure,  and  extolled  it  to  the  skies ;  whcrcfrom  1 
gathered  some  hope  that  he  might  really  be  a  connoisseur 
of  art.  After  having  well  considered  it  for  some  time, 
always  with  greater  satisfaction,  he  began  as  follows;  *'lf 
3^u  could  onl^'  execute  this  little  model,  Bcnvenulo.  with 
the  same  perfection  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  the  finest 
piece  in  the  piazza."  1  replied  :  "  Most  excellent  my  lord, 
upon  the  piazza  arc  now  standing  works  by  the  great 
Donatello  and  the  incomparable  Michel  Angelo,  the  two 
greatest  men  who  have  ever  Kved  since  the  days  of  the 
ancients.'  But  since  your  Excellence  encourages  my  model 
with  such  praise,  I  feel  the  heart  to  execute  it  at  least  thrice 
as  well  in  bronze." "  No  slight  dispute  arose  upon  thts 
declaration;  the  Duke  protesting  that  he  understood  these 
matters  perfectly,  and  was  quite  aware  what  could  be  done. 
I  rejoined  that  my  achievements  would  resolve  his  dubtta- 
lions  and  debates  ;  I  was  absolutely  sure  of  being  able  to 
perform  far  more  than  I  had  promised  for  his  Rxcelleocy, 
but  that  he  must  give  me  means  for  carrying  mv  work  out, 
etse  I  could  not  fulfil  my  undertaking,  tn  return  for  this 
his  Excellency  bade  mc  formulate  my  demands  in  a  petition, 
detailing  all  my  rcquii-cmcnts;  he  would  sec  them  liberally 
attended  to. 

*  Tills  is  piubablv  llie  precimu  triodcl  now  cxitlini;  ii  tlit  OtfScUo  Plba 
nt  Florntce,  in  mnny  puintt  more  interetiing  thtn  ihe  compklcil  braiut  na> 
under  ihe  t>>g!;ln  <ie' Lanji. 

'  I^naitiilo's Judith  and  Ilolofeinn;  Mtctiel  An-<'1u'«  DanH. 

'  It  is  tlidiciilt  to  give  ihe  csoct  Mfi»  o(  rtnanla  and  frrfU  Id  thtlMt 
bui  I  think  th«  dhlt  o\  ihe  lenience  is  reodercd  HWife'. 
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It  is  certain  that  if  I  had  been  cunning  enough  to  secure 
by  contract  all  I  wanted  for  my  work,  1  i>hould  not  have 
incurred  the  great  troubles  which  came  upon  me  through 
my  own  fault.  But  he  showed  the  strongest  desire  to  have 
the  work  done,  and  the  most  perfect  willingness  to  arrange 
preliminaries.  I  therefore,  not  discerning  that  he  was 
more  a  merchant  than  a  duke,  dealt  very  frnnkly  with  his 
Excellency^  just  as  if  I  had  to  do  with  a  prince,  and  not 
with  a  commercial  man.  I  sent  in  my  petition,  to  which  he 
replied  in  large  and  ample  terms.  The  memorandum  ran 
as  follows  :  "  Most  rare  and  excellent,  my  patron,  petitions 
of  any  validity  and  compacts  between  us  of  any  value  do 
not  rest  upon  words  or  writings  ;  the  whole  point  Is  that  I 
should  succeed  in  my  work  according  to  my  promise ;  and 
if  I  so  succeed,  I  feel  convinced  that  your  most  illustrious 
Excellency  will  very  well  remember  what  you  have  engaged 
to  do  for  me."  This  language  so  charmed  the  Duke  both 
with  my  ways  of  acting  and  of  speaking  that  he  and  the 
Duchess  began  to  treat  me  with  extraordinary  marks  of 
Xavour. 


LIV. 


Being  now  inflamed  with  a  great  desire  to  begin  work- 
ing, I  told  his  Excellency  that  I  had  need  of  a  house  where 
I  could  install  myself  and  erect  furnaces,  in  order  to  com- 
mence operations  in  clay  and  bronze,  and  also,  according  to 
their  separate  rtquiremcnls,  in  gold  and  silver.  I  knew  thai 
he  was  well  aware  how  thoroughly  1  could  serve  him  in 
those  several  branches,  and  1  required  some  dwelling  fitted 
for  my  business.  In  order  that  his  Excellency  might  per- 
ceive how  earnestly  I  wished  to  work  for  him,  I  had  already 
chosen  a  convenient  house,  in  a  quarter  much  to  my  liking.' 
As  I  did  not  want  to  trench  upon  his  Excellency  for  money 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  1  had  brought  with  me  from  France 
two  jewels,  with  which  I  begged  him  to  purchase  me  the 
bouse,  and  to  keep  them  until  I  earned  it  with  my  labour. 

*  This  hoBM  U  in  ih«  Via  del  RoMi4\  cnteted  fiom  Via  ddb  Per][ob, 
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These  jewels  were  excellently  executed  by  my  workmen, 
after  my  own  designs.  When  he  had  inspected  them  with 
minute  attention,  he  uttered  these  spirited  words,  which 
clothed  my  soul  with  a  false  hope  :  "  Take  back  your  jewcU, 
Benvenuto  !  I  want  you,  and  not  them  ;  you  shall  have  your 
house  free  of  charges."  After  this,  he  signed  a  rescript  un- 
derneath the  petition  I  had  drawn  up,  and  which  1  have 
always  preserved  among  my  papers.  The  rescript  raa  as 
follows  :  "  Lit  lltf  house  be  seen  to,  and  who  is  //«•  tvnthr, 
find  at  ivhal  price;  fur  we  ivi'sh  h  coftiply  teifh  Demvnuto's 
tv^iiest."^  I  naturally  thought  that  this  would  secure  roe 
in  possession  of  the  house ;  being  over  and  above  convinced 
that  my  performances  must  far  exceed  what  I  promised. 

His  Excellency  committed  the  execuliun  of  these  orders 
to   his  niajordoino,  who  was  named   Ser  Pier   Francesco 
Riccio.'     The   man  came  from   Prato,  and  had   been   the 
Duke's  pedagogue.      I   talked,   then,  to   this  donkey,  bikI 
described   my  requirements^   for  there  was  a  garden 
joining  the  house,  on  which  1  wanted  to  erect  a  worksh 
lie  handed  the  matter  over  to  a  paymaster,  dry  and  meagre, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Lattanzio  Gorini.     This  flimsy  little 
fellow,  with  his  tiny  spider's  hands  and  small  gnat's  voice, 
moved  about  the  business  at  a  snail's  pace ;  yet  in  an  evil 
hour  he  sent  me  stones,  sand,  and  lime  enough  to  build 
perhaps  a  pigeon-house  with  careful,  management.     When 
1  saw   how  coldly  things  were  going   forward,  I  began  to 
feel  dismayed;  however,  I  saJd  to  myself:  "Uitlc  begin- 
nings sometimes  have  great  endings ; "  and  I  fostered  hope 
ill  my  heart  by  noticing  how  many  thousand  ducats  had 
recently  been  squandered  upon  ugly  pieces  of  bad  sculpture 
turned  out  by  that    beast  of  a  Buaccio  BandinclU.'     So  I 
rallied  my  spirits  and   kept  prodding  at  Lattaoiio  Gorini. 
to  make  him  go  a  little  faster.      It  was  like  sboutiag  tot 
pack  of  lame  donkeys  with  a  blind  dwarf  for  tlieir  driver. 

'  Tlic  pvtition  and  the  rescript  are  in  c siitence,  <U)d  coofiMn  Cclli4u'i  rat- 
city  in  thi«  tronsaciion.    Sec  Uianchi,  p.  5S7. 

*  Vatchi,  .V/.  /'ior.,  lib.  xv.  44,  gives  lo  ibis  man  ihe  chancter  o(  sf"* 
MHnjiiiimiu  cojiceiteJ  tituplcion. 

'  Cellini calli  thi<i  Run,  his  biller  foe  and  rival,  liyoftum  the gnitti, 
biocihtAf,  initcad  uf  Baccio,  which  i«  thoriciMMl  fur  Uanolonnno, 
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Under  these  difficulties,  and  by  tlie  use  of  my  own  money, 
1  had  soon  marked  out  the  fouiidaLions  of  tlie  workshop 
and  cleared  the  ground  of  trees  and  vines,  labouring  on, 
according  to  my  wont,  with  fire,  ajid  perhaps  a  trifle  of 
impatience. 

On  the  other  side,  I  was  in  the  bauds  of  Tasso  the  car- 
penter, a  great  frit-nd  of  mine,  who  had  received  my  inatruc- 
lions  for  making  a  wooden  framework  to  set  up  the  Fcrseus. 
This  Tasso  was  a  mtist  excellent  craftsman,  the  best,  1 
beh'eve,  who  ever  hved  in  his  own  branch  of  art.'  Per- 
sonally, he  was  gay  and  rnerry  by  temperament ;  and  when- 
ever I  went  to  see  him,  he  met  me  laughing,  with  some  little 
song  in  falsetto  on  his  lips.  Half  in  despair  as  I  then  was, 
news  coming  that  my  affairs  in  France  were  going  wrong, 
and  these  in  Florence  promising  but  ill  through  the  lulce- 
warmness  of  my  patron,  I  could  never  stop  listening  till 
half  the  song  was  finished ;  and  so  in  the  end  I  used  to 
cheer  up  a  little  with  my  friend,  and  drove  away,  as  weU 
as  I  was  able,  some  few  of  the  gloomy  thoughia  which 
weighed  upon  me. 

LV. 

]  had  got  all  the  above-mentioned  things  in  order,  and 
was  making  vigorous  preparations  for  my  great  undertaking 
— indeed  a  portion  of  the  lime  had  been  already  used — 
when  I  received  sudden  notice  to  appear  before  the  major- 
domo.  I  found  him,  after  his  Excellency's  dinner,  in  the 
hall  of  the  clock.'  On  entering,  1  paid  him  marked  I'espect, 
and  he  received  me  with  the  greatest  stiffness.  Then  he 
asked  who  had  installed  me  in  the  house,  and  by  whose 
authority  I  had  begun  to  build  there,  saying  lie  marvelled 
much  that  1  had  been  so  headstrong  and  foolhardy.  I 
answered  that   I   had  been  installed  in  the  liouse  by  his 

'  S«e  p.  2+  Viiarl  inirodiiced  him.  together  wi:h  CoFimo's  olber  fnvoand 
xrtictc,  in  a  ItcKO  of  ihe  F.ilawo  V'ccciiio  at  Florence,     See  I'loii,  p.  124, 

*  Ore  01  titc  loonM  in  the  I'Alai/o  Veceh-Ji,  bo  call«l  brcaiwe  the  lunoiu 
canocHrnfihicil  timepiece,  madoboui  14S4  fat  Luicutu  de'  Medici  tiy  LoK'ita 
■JcUa  Voipftia,  stood  there. 
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Exrellciicy,  and    that   his  lordship  himself,  in   the  name 
his  Excellency,  had    given    the  ordL-rs   tu   Lattatizio  < 
"  IL^ttanzio  brought  stone,    sand,    and    hiiic,    and   provided 
what  I  wanted,  saying  he  did  so  at  your  lordship's  orders." 
When  I  had  thus  spolten,  the   bnile  turned   upon  mc  with 
still   greater  tartness^  vowing   that   neither  I   nor  any  of 
those  whom  I  had  mentioned  spoke  the  truth.     This  stung 
me  to  the  quirk,  and  I  exclaimed:  "O  majordomo,  so  long 
as  your  lordship  ^  chooses  to  use  language  befitting  the  high 
office  which  you  hold,  1  shall  revere  you,  and  speak  to  you 
as  respectfully  as  I  do  to  the  Duke;  if  you  take  another 
line  with  me,  I  shall  address  you  as  but  one  Ser  Pier  Fran- 
cesco Riccio."      He  flew  into  such  a  rage   that  I  thought 
he  meant  to  go  mad  upon   the  spot,  anticipating  the  time 
ordained  by  Heaven  for  him  to  do  aa*     Pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse,  he  roared  out   that  he  was  surprised  at 
himself  for  having  let  mc  speak  at  all   to  a  man  of  his 
quality.    Thereupon  my  blood  wag  up,  and  I  cried:  "Mark 
my  words,   then,  Ser   Pier  Francesco  Riccio !     I  will  tdl 
you  what  sort  of  men  arc  my  equals,  and  who  are  yours — 
mere  teachers  of  the  alphabet  to  children  ! "    His  face  con- 
tracted  with  a  spasm,  while  he  raised  his  voice  and  repeated 
the  same  words   in  a  still  more   insulting   tone.      I,   too, 
assumed  an  air  of  menace,  and  matching  his  own  arrogance 
with  something  of  the  same  sort,  told  him  plainly  that  mea 
of  my  kind  were  worthy  to  converse  with  popes  and  em- 
perors, and  great  kings,  and  that  perhaps  there  were  not 
two  such  men  alive  upon  this  earth,  while  ten  of  his  sort 
might  be  met  at  every  doorway.      On  hearing  these  words 
he  jumped  upon  a  window-seat  in  the  hall  there,  and  dc6cd 
mc  to  repeat  what  I  had  said.      I  did  so  with  still  greater 
heat  and   spirit,  adding   I   had   no  farther  mind  to  serve 
the  Duke,  and  that  I   should  return  to  France,  where  I 
was  always  welcome.     The  brute  remained  there  5tupe6cd 

*  Tt  was  the  CTKtAm  At  Ihnt  epoch  to  nddtn«  piinc^i  br  ^hi  title  «SS^mm 
or  y^itm  Si^Noriii  i  gentlemen  Urmigm)  luui  the  title  of  A/rii«r,'  na^w-Stf 
wiu  i^ven  lo  plcticinn*  with  same  civil  or  «ccletiiuiical  di)^ii]r. 

*  VaiAt4,  in  hii  /j/c  if  MeuUfi^ii,  uys  In  effect  Ib&t  iliU  Ktcdo  dicJ  i 
1SS9<  after  liavin^;  been  iimanc  tcveiul  )-cai». 
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and  pale  as  clay  ;  T  went  ofT  furious,  resolved  on  leaving 
Florence  ;  and  would  to  God  that  I  had  done  so  t 

The  Duke  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  informed  at  once 
of  this  diabolical  scene,  for  1  waited  several  days  without 
hearing  from  him.  Giving  up  all  thoughts  of  Florence, 
except  what  concerned  the  settlement  of  my  sister's  and 
nieces'  aflairs,  I  made  preparations  to  provide  for  llicm  as 
well  as  I  could  with  the  small  amount  of  money  I  had 
brought,  and  tlit:n  to  return  to  France  and  never  set  my 
foot  in  Italy  again.  This  being  my  firm  purpose,  I  had  no 
intention  to  ask  leave  of  the  Duke  or  anybody,  but  to 
decamp  as  quickly  as  I  could ;  when  one  morning  the 
majordomo,  of  his  own  accord,  sent  very  humbly  to  en- 
treat my  presence,  and  opened  a  long  pedantic  oration,  in 
which  I  could  discover  neither  method,  nor  elegance,  nor 
meaning,  nor  head,  nor  tail.  I  only  gathered  from  it  that 
he  professed  himself  a  good  ChriEtian,  wished  to  bear  no 
man  malice,  and  asked  mc  in  the  Duke's  name  what  salary 
I  should  be  willing  to  accept.  Hearing  this,  I  stood  a 
while  on  guard,  and  made  no  answer,  being  firmly  resolved 
not  to  engage  myself.  When  he  saw  that  I  refused  to  reply, 
he  had  at  least  the  cleverness  to  put  in :  "  Benvenuto,  dukes 
expect  to  be  answered  ;  and  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  I  am 
saying  from  his  Excellency's  lips."  Then  I  rejoined  that 
if  the  message  came  from  his  Excellency,  I  would  gladly 
reply,  and  told  him  to  report  to  the  Duke  that  I  could  not 
accept  a  position  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  employed 
by  him  as  artist.  The  majordomo  answered  :  "  BandinelU 
receives  two  hundred  crowns  a  year ;  if  then  you  are  con- 
tented with  that,  your  salary  is  settled."  1  agreed  upon 
these  terms,  adding  that  what  J  might  earn  in  addition  by 
the  merit  of  my  performances,  could  be  given  after  they 
were  seen ;  that  point  1  left  entirely  to  the  good  judgment 
of  his  Excellency.  Thus,  then,  against  my  will,  I  pieced 
the  broken  thread  again,  and  set  to  work  ;  the  Duke  con- 
tinually treating  me  with  the  highest  imaginable  marks  of 
Ifavour. 


I  received  freqiieiil  letters  From  France,  written  by  my 
most  faithful  friend  Messer  Guido  Guidi.  As  yet  they  told 
nothing  but  good  news ;  and  Ascanio  also  bade  me  enjoy 
myself  without  uneasiness,  since,  if  anything  happened,  be 
would  let  mc  know  at  once. 

Now  the  King  was  informed  that  I  had  commenced  work* 
ing  for  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  being  the  best  man  in  tbe 
world,  he  often  asked :  "  Why  does  not  Bcnvenuto  eome 
back  to  us?"  He  put  searching  questions  on  the  subject 
to  my  two  workmen,  both  of  whom  replied  that  1  kept  writ- 
ing I  was  well  off  where  I  was,  adding  they  thought  1  did 
not  want  to  re-enter  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  Incensed 
by  these  presumptuous  words,  which  were  none  of  my 
saying,  the  King  exclaimed:  "Since  he  left  us  wttboot 
any  cause,  I  shall  not  recall  hira  ;  let  him  e'en  stay  where 
he  is."  Thus  Che  thievish  brigands  brought  matters  exactly 
to  the  pass  they  desired;  for  if  I  had  returned  to  France^ 
they  would  have  become  mere  workmen  under  me  once 
more,  whereas,  while  1  remained  away,  they  were  their  own 
masters  and  in  my  place;  consequently,  they  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  my  coming  back. 


LVII. 

While  the  workshop  for  executing  my  Perseus  was  in 
building,  I  used  to  work  in  a  ground-floor  room.  Here  I 
modelled  the  statue  in  plaster,  giving  it  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  bronze  was  meant  to  have,  and  intending  to  east  if 
from  this  mould.  But  finding  that  it  would  take  rather  long 
to  carry  it  out  in  this  w.iy,  I  resolved  Jipon  another  ex- 
pedient, especially  as  now  a  wretched  little  studio  had  b«o 
erected,  brick  on  brick,  so  miserably  built  that  the  mere  re» 
collection  of  it  gives  me  pain.  So  then  I  began  ibc  SfUR 
of  Medusa,  and  constructed  the  skeleton  in  iron.  Afterwanb 
I  put  on  the  clay,  and  when  that  was  modelled,  baked  it 

1  had  no  assistants  except  some  litttc  shopboys,  ameai 
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whom  was  one  of  great  beauty  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  pros- 
titute called  La  Ganibetta.  1  made  use  of  the  lad  as  a 
model,  for  the  only  books  which  teach  this  art  are  the 
natural  Iiunian  body.  Mtanwhilc,  as  I  could  not  do  every- 
thing alone,  I  looked  about  for  workmen  in  order  to  put  the 
business  quickly  through;  but  I  was  unable  to  liiid  any. 
There  were  indeed  some  in  Florence  who  would  willingly 
have  come,  but  Bandinello  prevented  them,  and  after  keep- 
ing me  in  want  of  aid  awhile,  told  the  Duke  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  eniite  tns  workpeople  because  I  was  quite  incapable 
of  setting  up  so  great  a  statue  by  myself  1  complained  to 
the  Duke  of  the  annoyance  which  the  brute  gave  me,  and 
begged  him  to  allow  nie  some  of  the  labourers  from  the 
OpcraJ  My  request  inclined  him  to  lend  ear  to  Bandi- 
nello's  calumnies  ;  and  when  I  noticed  that,  I  set  about  to 
do  my  utmost  by  myself  alone.  The  labour  was  enor- 
mous: I  had  to  straiit  every  muscle  night  and  day;  and 
just  then  the  husband  of  my  sister  sickened,  and  died  after 
a  few  days'  illness.  He  left  my  sister,  still  young,  with 
six  girls  of  all  ages,  on  my  hands.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  I  endured  in.  Florence,  to  be  made  tlie  father 
and  guardian  of  such  a  distressed  family. 

LVIII. 


In  my  anxiety  that  nothing  should  go  wrong,  1  sent  for 
two  hand- labourers  to  clear  my  garden  of  rubbish.  They 
came  from  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  one  an  old  man  of  sixty  years, 
the  other  a  young  fellow  of  eighteen.  After  employing 
them  about  three  days,  the  lad  told  me  that  the  old  man 
would  not  work,  and  tiiat  I  had  better  send  him  away,  since, 
beside  being  idle,  he  prevented  his  comrade  from  working. 
The  little  1  had  to  do  there  could  be  done  by  himself,  with- 
out throwing  money  away  on  other  people.  The  youth 
was  called  liemardtno  Mannellini,  of  Mugello.  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  so  inclined  to  labour,  I  asked  whether  he 

*  Tbn  is,  tbc  Open  <let  Daomo,  or  pemianciit  eitabliiliiuenl  for  aiiendinj; 
to  the  fabric  of  the  KlorentiRc  Cathcdial. 
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would  enter  my  service,  and  wc  agreed  upon  the  spot.  He 
groomed  my  horse,  gardened,  and  soon  essayed  to  help  mc 
in  the  workshop,  with  such  success  that  by  degrees  he 
learned  the  art  quite  nicely.  I  never  had  a  better  assistant 
than  he  proved.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  accomplish 
the  whole  affair  with  this  man's  aid,  I  now  let  the  Dtilce 
know  that  Randincllo  was  lying,  and  that  I  could  get  on 
famously  without  his  workpeople. 

Just  at  this  time  I  suffered  slightly  in  the  loins,  and 
being  unable  to  work  hard,  1  was  glad  to  pass  my  time  in 
the  Dulce's  wardrobe  with  a  couple  of  young  goldsmiths 
called  Gianpagolo  and  Domenico  Poggini,'  who  made  a  little 
golden  cLip  under  my  direction.  It  was  chased  in  bas- 
relief  with  figures  and  other  pretty  ornaments,  and  his 
Excellency  mcatit  it  for  the  Duchess  to  drink  water  out  of. 
He  ftirthennore  commisBioned  me  to  execute  a  golden  belt, 
which  1  enriched  with  gems  and  delicate  masks  and  other 
fancies.  The  Duke  came  frequently  into  the  wardrobe,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  watching  mc  at  work  and  talking  to 
me.  When  my  health  improved,  1  had  day  brought,  and 
took  a  portrait  of  his  Excellency,  considerably  larger  than 
life-size,  which  1  modelled  while  he  stayed  with  me  for 
pastime.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  this  piece,  and  con- 
ceived such  a  liking  for  me  that  he  earnestly  begged  me  to 
take  up  my  working-quarters  in  the  palace,  selecting  rooms 
large  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  fitting  them  up  with  fur- 
naces and  all  I  wanted^  for  he  greatly  enjoyed  watching  the 
processes  of  art.  1  replied  that  this  was  impossible  ;  !  should 
not  have  finished  my  undertakings  in  a  hundred  years. 


LIX. 

The  Duchess  also  treated  mc  with  extraordinary 
graciousness,  and  would  have  been  pleased  if  1  had  worked 
for  her  alone,  forgetting  Perseus  and  everything  besides. 
I  for  my  part,  whiJc  these  vain  favours  were  being  showcrtd 

'  Theae  two  brothers  were  specially  eminent  u  die-c&ilen.     CUapMb 

went  lo  Spttin,  and  scrwi!  Philip  ]L 
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upon  mf,  knew  only  too  well  that  my  perverse  nnd  biting 
fortune  could  not  long  delay  to  send  mc  some  fresh  calamity, 
because  I  kept  ever  before  my  eyes  the  great  mistake  I  had 
committed  while  seeking  to  do  a  good  action.  I  refer  to 
my  affairs  in  France.  The  King  could  not  swallow  the 
displeasure  he  felt  at  my  departure;  and  yet  he  wanted  me 
to  return,  if  only  this  could  be  brought  about  without  con- 
cessions on  his  part  I  thought  that  1  was  entireiy  in  the 
right,  and  would  not  bend  submissively,  because  I  judged 
that  if  1  wrote  in  humble  terms,  those  enemies  of  mine 
%\ouId  say  in  their  French  fasiiion  that  1  had  confessed  my- 
self to  blame,  and  that  certain  misdoings  with  which  they 
wrongfully  taxed  me  were  proved  true.  Therefore  I  stood 
upon  my  honour,  and  wrote  in  terms  of  haughty  coldness, 
which  was  precisely  what  those  two  traitors,  my  apprentices, 
most  heartily  desired.  In  my  letters  to  them  1  boasted  of 
the  distinguished  kindness  shown  me  in  my  own  birthplace 
by  a  prince  and  princess  the  absolute  masters  of  Florence. 
Whenever  they  received  cne  of  these  despatches,  they  went 
to  the  King,  and  besieged  his  Majesty  with  entreaties  for 
the  castle  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  had  granted  it  to  me. 
The  King,  who  was  a  man  of  great  goodness  and  perspi- 
cacity, would  never  consent  to  the  presumptuous  demands  of 
those  scoundrels,  since  he  scented  the  malignity  of  their  aims. 
Yet,  wishing  to  keep  them  in  expectation,  and  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  coming  back,  he  caused  an  angry  letter 
to  be  written  to  mc  by  his  treasiuxr,  Messer  Giuliano  Buon- 
acconsi,  a  burgher  of  Florence.  The  substance  was  as 
follows  :  If  I  wanted  to  preserve  the  reputation  for  honesty 
which  I  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  it  was  my  plain  duty,  after 
leaving  France  witH  no  cause  whatsoever,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  1  had  done  and  dealt  with  for  his  Majesty. 
The  i^eccipt  of  this  letter  gave  me  such  pleasure  that, 
if  I  had  consulted  my  own  palate,  I  could  not  have  wished 
for  either  more  or  less.  I  sat  down  to  write  an  answer, 
and  filled  nine  pages  of  ordinary  paper.  In  this  document 
I  described  in  detail  all  the  works  which  I  had  executed, 
and  all  the  adventures  I  had  gone  through  while  perform- 


ing  them,  and  all  the  sums  which  had  been  spent  upon  them. 
The  payments  had  always  been  made  through  two  nolarits 
and  one  of  his  Majesty's  treasurers ;  and  I  could  show 
receipts  from  all  thf  men  into  whose  hands  they  passed, 
whether  for  goods  supplied  or  labour  rendered.  I  had  not 
pocketed  one  penny  of  the  money,  nor  had  I  received  any 
reward  for  my  completed  works.  I  brought  back  with  tnc 
into  Italy  nothing  but  some  marks  of  favour  and  most  rojal 
promises,  truly  worthy  of  his  Majesty.  "Now,  though  I 
cannot  vaunt  myself  of  any  recompense  beyond  the  salaries 
appointed  for  my  maintenance  in  France,  seven  hundred 
golden  crowns  of  which  are  still  due,  inasmuch  as  I  abstained 
from  drawing  them  until  1  could  employ  them  on  ray  return- 
journey  :  yet  knowing  that  malicious  foes  out  of  their 
envious  hearts  have  played  some  knavish  trick  against  me, 
I  feel  confident  that  truth  will  prevail.  I  take  pride  in  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  am  not  moved  by  avarice.  I 
am  indeed  aware  of  having  performed  for  him  far  more  than 
1  undertook;  and  albeit  the  premised  reward  has  not  been 
given  me,  my  one  an-^icty  is  to  remain  in  hia.  Majcs^'s 
opinion  that  man  of  probity  and  honour  which  I  h^c  always 
been.  If  your  Majesty  entertains  the  least  doubt  upon  this 
point,  I  will  fly  to  render  an  account  «f  my  conduct,  at  the 
risk  even  of  my  life.  But  noticing  in  what  slight  esteem 
I  am  held,  !  have  had  no  mind  to  come  back  and  make  an 
offer  of  myself,  knowing  that  I  shall  never  lack  for  bread 
whithersoever  I  may  go.  If,  however,  I  am  called  for.  I 
will  alway.s  answer."  The  letter  contained  many  further 
particulars  tvorthy  of  the  King's  attention,  and  proper  to 
the  preservation  of  my  honour.  Before  despatching  it,  I 
took  it  to  the  Duke,  who  read  it  with  interest ;  then  1  sent 
it  into  France,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  of  Kcrrara. 


About  this  time  Bemardone  Baldini,'  broker  in  Jewels  \o 
the  Duke,  brought  a  big  diamond  from  Venice,  which  weighed 
'  VucJi!  Hid  Amaiiraio  both  maitloa  him  u  an  excelleni  Jrwelle. 
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more  than  thirty-five  carats.  Antonio,  son  of  Vittorio  Landi, 
was  also  interested  in  getting  the  Duke  to  purchase  it.*  The 
stone  had  been  cut  with  a  point ;  but  since  it  did  not  yield 
the  purity  of  lustre  which  one  expects  in  such  a  diamond, 
its  owners  had  cropped  the  point,  and,  in  truth,  it  was  not 
exactly  fit  for  either  point  or  table  cutting.^  Our  Duke,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  gems,  though  he  was  not  a  sound  judge 
of  them,  held  out  good  hopes  to  the  rogue  Bernardaccio  that 
he  would  buy  this  stone ;  and  the  fellow,  wanting  to  secure 
for  himself  alone  the  honour  of  palming  it  off  upon  the  Duke 
of  Florence,  abstained  from  taking  liis  partner  Antonio  Landi 
into  the  secret.  Now  Landi  had  been  my  intimate  friend 
from  childhood,  and  when  he  saw  that  I  enjoyed  the  Uukc's 
confidence,  he  called  me  aside  (it  was  just  before  noon,  at  a 
comer  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo),  and  spoke  as  follows  :  "Ben- 
venuto,  1  am  convinced  that  the  Duke  will  show  you  a  dia- 
siood,  which  he  seems  disposed  to  buy;  you  wilt  find  it  a  big 
■tone.  Pray  assist  the  purchase ;  I  can  give  it  for  seventeen 
thousand  crowns.  1  feci  sure  he  will  ask  your  advice ;  and 
if  you  sec  that  he  has  a  mind  for  it,  we  will  contrive  that  he 
secures  it."  Antonio  professed  great  confidence  in  being  able 
to  complete  the  bargain  fur  the  jewel  at  that  price.  In  reply, 
I  told  him  that  if  my  advice  was  taken,  I  would  speak  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  without  prejudice  to  the  diamond. 

As  1  ha\*c  above  related,  the  Duke  came  daily  into  our 
goldsmith's  workshop  for  several  hours;  and  about  a  week 
after  this  conversation  with  Antonio  Landi  he  showed  me 
one  day  after  dinner  the  diamond  in  question,  which  I  im- 
mediately recognised  by  its  description,  both  as  to  form  and 
weight.  I  have  already  said  that  its  water  was  not  quite 
transparent,  for  which  reason  it  had  been  cropped  ;  so,  when 
I  found  it  of  that  kind  and  quality,  I  felt  certainty  disinclined 
to  recommend  its  acquisition.  However,  I  asked  his  Ex- 
cellency what  he  wanted  me  to  say ;  because  it  was  one 

'  Anlgnio  Laiadi  wu  a  Florentine  geiiil«inu>,  inerchant,  and  uilhor.  A 
emneily  of  hit  ciilol  GnrnHf/o  i*  extent. 

'  Iioluiii*  ilutinjjuiiheil  cut  dbmoCuJs  of  llitee  sorts  :  m  favaiit.  a  JatttlU, 
and  in  funta.  The  word  I  have  transilaiccl  ncfftJit  iuhtritalo,  wludi  wai 
properly  applied  la  an  unfrocked  or  decided  ccclesiutic 
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thing  fgr  jewcilcrs  to  value  a  stone  after  a  prince  had  bou^t 
it,  and  another  thing  to  estimate  it  with  a  view  to  purchase. 
He  replied  that  he  had  bought  it,  and  that  he  only  wanted 
niy  opinion.  I  did  not  choose  to  abstain  from  hinting  what 
I  really  thought  about  the  stone.  Then  he  told  mc  to  ob- 
serve the  beauty  of  its  great  facets.'  J  answered  that  this 
feature  of  the  diamond  was  not  so  great  a  beauty  as  his 
Excellency  supposed,  but  came  from  the  point  having  been 
cropped.  At  these  words  my  prince,  who  perceived  tliat  I 
was  speaking  the  truth,  made  a  wry  face,  and  bade  mc  give 
good  heed  to  valuing  the  stone,  and  saying  what  I  thought 
it  worth,  I  reckoned  that,  since  Landi  had  offered  it  to  mc 
for  17,000  crowns,  the  Duke  might  have  got  it  for  15,000 
at  the  highest ;  so,  noticing  that  he  would  take  it  ill  if  I 
spoke  the  truth,  I  made  my  mind  np  to  uphold  him  in  his 
false  opinion,  and  handing  back  the  diamond,  said :  "  Vou 
will  probaWy  have  paid  18,000  crowns."  On  hearing  this 
the  Duke  uttered  a  loud  "  Oh  1 "  opening  his  mouth  as  wide 
as  a  well,  and  cried  out :  "  Now  am  I  convinced  that  j*ou 
understand  nothing  about  the  matter."  I  retorted:  "You 
are  certainly  in  the  wrong  there,  my  lord.  Do  you  attend 
to  maintaining  the  credit  of  your  diamond,  while  I  attend  to 
understanding  my  trade.  But  pray  tell  me  at  least  how  much 
you  paid,  in  order  that  1  may  learn  to  understand  it  accord- 
ing to  the  way  of  your  Excellency."  The  Duke  rose,  and, 
with  a  little  sort  of  angry  grin,  replied  :  *'  Twenty-five  thou- 
•and  crowns  and  more,  Benvenuto,  did  that  stone  cost  roel" 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  departed.  Giovanpagolo  and 
Domenico  Poggini,  the  goldsmiths,  were  present ;  and 
Bachiacca,  the  embroiderer,  who  was  working  in  an  adjacent 
room,  ran  up  at  the  noise.^  I  told  them  that  1  should  never 
have  advised  the  Duke  to  purchase  it ;  but  if  his  heart  was 
set  on  having  it,  Antonio  Landi  had  offered  me  the  stone 
eight  days  ago  for  17,000  crowns.  I  tttJnk  I  could  have 
got  it  for  ts,00Q  or  less.      But  the  Duke  apparently  wisfaeft 

'  FiltUi.  llie  *hnr]i  lines  which  divide  one  i*xx\  ftoni  Biiothci. 

*  .\nionii;  Ubenini,  cn]Ir>J  [I  Ilicliixcca,  a  brother  <A  C«lliiii'a  WnA  in 
Rome.  Sec  p.  59.  He  enjcycU  a  (^nl  lepulalioD,  muI  wu  praiwd  bf 
Varcbi  in  n  sonnet  for  hit  mutery  of  emttroiilery. 
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tft  mainlain  his  gem  in  credit;  for  when  AntonTo  Landi 
was  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that  price,  how  the  devil  can 
Bcmardonc  have  played  off  such  a  shameful  trick  upon  his 
Excellency  ?  Never  imagining  that  the  matter  stood  pre- 
cisely as  the  Duke  averred,  we  laughingly  made  light  of 
hi»  suppos<.-d  credulity. 


LXI. 

Meanwhile  I  was  advancing  with  my  great  statue  of 
Medusa.  [  I  had  covered  tlie  iron  skeleton  with  clay,  which 
I  modelled  lilce  an  anatomical  subject,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thinner  than  the  bronze  would  be.  This  I  baked  well, 
and  then  began  to  spread  en  the  wax  surface,  in  order  to 
complete  the  figure  to  my  liking.*;  The  Duke,  who  often 
came  to  inspect  it,  was  so  anxious  lest  I  should  not  succeed 
with  the  bronzCj  that  he  wanted  me  to  call  in  some  master 
to  cast  it  for  me. 

He  was  continuallv  talking  in    the  highest  terms  of  my 

tacquiremeots  and  acccmplishnients.  '  This  made  his  major- 
'domo  no  less  continually  e^er  to  devise  some  trap  for 
making  me  break  my  neck.      Now  his  post  at  court  gave 

Ibtm  authority  with  the  chief-constables  and  all  the  olhces 
in  the  poor  unhappy  town  of  Florence.  Only  to  think  that 
a  fellow  from  Prato.  our  hereditary  foeman,  the  son  of  a 
cooper,  and  the  most  ignorant  creature  in  existence,  should 
bave  risen  to  such  a  station  of  influence,  merely  because  he 
had  been   the  rotten  tutor  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici    before  he 

»  became  Duke  I  Well,  as  I  have  said,  he  kept  ever  on  the 
watch  to  serve  me  some  ill  turn ;  and  finding  that  he  could 
not  catch  me  out  on  any  side,  he  fell  at  last  upon  this  plan, 
which  meant  mischief.  He  betook  himself  to  Gambctta, 
the  mother  of  my  apprentice  Cencio ;  and  this  precious  pair 

'  ThiiU  tnimpaRant  ptLuagc,  vrhtcti  has  not,  I  think,  brcn  property  ntider- 
■Uod  l>y  Celhai'i  irnntUtoni.  [i  dc«cril>c*  the  procrciit  he  mivr  citijiiujrcit  in 
pfcpanni;  a  mould  (at  biuciic-cai'ting.  First,  il  »eera»,  lie  inaJc  »  lolxl  dajr 
nuwd.  MmcvrliAt  ^mailer  tlian  the  br»ni£  wa*  mearii  to  he.  This  he  oTctlnid 
with  w»x,  anil  iheii  luuk  a  Iiullow  isuulii  of  i!ic  figure  thu&  formcii.  Failhet 
on  w«  iIiaII  (re  haw  he  urlibiJccw  ihe  wax  from  ihc  hollow  moulil,  Icnring  the 
aolid  model  inwlci  with  tpace  enough  between  them  for  the  netKl  la  Aow  in. 


rogue 
strumpet— invented  a  scheme  for  giving  me  such  a  fright 
as  would  make  me  leave  Florence  in  hot  haste.  GambetU. 
yielding  to  the  instinct  of  hor  trade,  went  out,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  that  mad,  knavish  pedant,  the  niajordoino — I 
must  add  that  they  had  also  gained  over  the  Bargello,  a 
Bolognese,  whom  the  Duke  afterwards  disniiss<'d  for  similar 
conspiracies.  Well,  one  Saturday  evening,  after  sunset, 
Gambctta  came  to  my  house  with  her  son,  and  loUl  me  sbe 
had  kept  him  several  days  indoors  for  my  welfare.  I 
answered  that  there  was  no  reason  to  keep  him  shut  up  on 
my  account;  and  laughing  her  whorish  arts  to  scorn,  t 
turned  to  the  boy  in  her  presence,  and  said  these  words: 
"You  know,  Cencio,  whether  I  have  sinned  with  you!" 
He  began  to  shed  tears,  and  answered,  "  No ! "  Upon  this 
the  mother,  shaking  her  head,  cried  out  at  him  :  "  Ah  I  you 
little  scoundrel  I  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  how  these 
things  happen  ?  "  Then  she  turned  to  me,  and  begged  me 
to  keep  the  lad  hidden  in  my  house,  because  the  Bargello 
was  after  him,  and  would  seize  htm  anywhere  outside  my 
house,  but  there  they  would  not  dare  to  touch  him.  I  made 
answer  that  in  my  house  lived  my  widowed  sister  and  six 
girls  of  holy  life,  and  that  I  wanted  nobody  else  tbere. 
Upon  that  she  related  that  the  majordomo  had  given  orden 
to  the  Bargello,  and  that  I  should  certainly  be  taken  up: 
only,  if  1  would  not  harbour  her  son,  I  might  square 
accounts  by  paying  her  a  hundred  crowns;  the  majordonM 
was  her  crony,  and  I  might  rest  assured  that  she  could 
work  him  to  her  liking,  provided  I  paid  down  the  hundred 
crowns.  This  cozenage  goaded  me  into  such  a  fur>*  that  J 
cried  :  ^'  Out  with  you,  shameful  strumpet  I  Were  it  not 
for  my  good  reputation,  and  for  the  innocence  of  this  un* 
happy  boy  of  yours  here,  I  should  long  ago  have  cut  your 
throat  with  the  dagger  at  my  side  ;  and  twice  or  thrice  I 
have  already  clasped  my  fingers  on  the  handle."  With 
words  to  this  cflccl,  and  many  ugly  blows  to  boot^,!. 
tht"  woman  and  her  son  into  the  street," 
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'When  I  reflected  on  the  roguery  and  power  of  that  evil- 
minded  pedant,  I  judged  it  best  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  his 
infernal  machinations  ;  so  early  next  morning  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  took  the  road  for  Venice,  leaving  in  my  sister's 
hands  jewels  and  articles  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  thousand 
crowns.  1  took  with  me  my  sen-ant  Bernardino  of  Mugcllo  ; 
and  wlien  1  reached  Ferraraj  I  ivrote  word  to  his  Excellency 
the  Duke,  that  though  1  had  gone  off  without  being  sent, 
1  sliould  conic  back  again  without  being  called  for. 

On  arriving  at  Venice,  and  pondering  upon  the  divers 
ways  my  cruel  fortune  took  to  torment  me,  yet  at  the  same 
time  feeling  myself  none  the  less  sound  in  health  and  heany, 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  fence  with  her  according  to  my  wont. 
While  thus  engrossed  in  thoughts  about  my  own  affairs,  I 
■went  abroad  for  pastime  through  that  beautiful  and  sumptu- 
ous city,  and  paid  visits  to  the  admirable  painter  Titian,  and 
to  Jacopo  del  Sansovino,  our  able  scujptor  and  architect  from 
Florence.  The  latter  enjoyed  an  excellent  appointment 
under  the  Signoria  of  Venice  ;  and  we  had  been  acquainted 
during  our  youth  in  Rome  and  Florence,  These  two  men 
of  genius  received  me  with  niarked  kindness.  The  day 
afterwards  I  met  Messcr  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,^  who  took  me 
by  the  hand  at  once,  giving  me  the  warmest  welcome  which 
could  be  imagined,  because  we  had  known  each  other  in 
Florence  when  I  was  coining  for  Duke  .A,lessandro,  and 
afterwards  in  Paris  while  I  was  in  the  King's  service.  At 
that  time  he  sojourned  in  the  house  of  Messcr  Giuliano 
Buonaccorsi.  and  having  nowhere  else  to  go  for  pastime 
without  the  greatest  peril  of  his  life,  he  used  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  the  day  in  my  house,  watching  me  working  at 
the  great  pieces  I  produced  there.  As  I  was  saying,  our 
former  acquaintance  led  him  to  take  me  by  the  hand  and 
bring  me  to  his  dwellings  where  I  found   the  Prior  degli 

*  This  ii  Lwtcnjino 'ic'  Medici,  the  murderer  of  AIe«»wuiro,  who  wa«hlinKetf 
aaoasituted  try  ivro  Tuican  bravi  in  154S.  Sec  Jimaissaiut  m  Uaiy,  roL  ri. 
ctuip.  & 
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Strozzi,  brother  of  my  lord  Picro.  While  making 
cheer  together,  they  asked  me  how  long  I  intended  to 
remain  in  Venice,  thinking  that  I  was  on  my  return  journey 
into  France.  To  these  gentlemen  I  replied  that  [  had  left 
Florence  on  account  of  the  events  I  have  described  above, 
and  that  I  meant  to  go  back  after  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  to  resume  my  service  with  the  Duke.  On  hearing 
thiSf  the  Prior  and  Messer  Lorenzo  turned  round  on  me 
witii  such  sternness  that  1  felt  extremely  uneasy  ;  then  Ihey 
said  to  me :  *'  You  would  do  far  better  to  return  to  France, 
where  you  are  rich  and  well  known  ;  for  if  you  go  back  to 
Florence,  you  will  lose  all  that  you  have  gained  in  France, 
and  will  earn  nothing  there  but  annoyances." 

I  made  no  answer  to  these  words,  aiid  departed  the  next 
day  as  secretly  as  I  was  able,  turning  my  face  again  towards 
Florence.  In  the  meanwhile  that  infernal  plot  had  come  to 
a  head  and  broken,  for  I  had  written  to  my  great  master, 
the  Duke,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  the  causes  of  my 
escapade  to  Venice.  I  went  to  visit  him  without  anyccne- 
mony,  and  was  received  with  his  usual  reserve  and  austerity. 
Having  maintained  this  attitude  awhile,  he  turned  toward  me 
pleasantly,  and  asked  where  I  had  been.  1  answered  that 
my  heart  liad  never  moved  one  inch  from  his  most  illus- 
trious Excellency,  although  some  weighty  reasons  had  forced 
mc  to  go  a  roaming  for  a  little  while.  Then  softening  still 
more  in  manner,  he  began  to  question  mc  concerning  Venice, 
and  after  this  wise  we  conversed  some  space  of  time.  At 
last  he  bade  me  apply  myself  to  business,  and  complete  his 
Perseus.  So  1  returned  home  glad  and  light-hearted,  and 
comforted  my  family,  that  is  to  say,  my  sister  and  her  six 
daughters.  Then  1  resumed  .my  work,  and  pushed  it  for- 
ward as  briskly  as  I  could. 

Lxni. 

The  first  piece  I  cast  in  bronze  was  that  great  bust,  the 
portrait  of  his  Excellency,  which  I  had  modelled  in  the  gold- 
smith's workroom  while  suffering  from  those  pains  m  my 
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back.'  It  gave  much  pleasure  when  it  was  completed,  though 
my  sole  object  in  making  it  was  to  obtain  experience  of  clays 
suitable  for  bronze-castsng.  I  was  of  course  aware  that  the 
admirable  .sculptor  Donatcllo  had  cast  his  bronzes  with  the 
cU_y  of  Florence  ;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  met  with 
enormous  difficulties  in  their  execution.  As  I  thought  that 
this  was  due  to  sonic  fault  in  the  earth,  1  wanted  to  make  these 
first  experiments  before  1  undertook  my  Perseus.  From  them 
I  learned  that  the  clay  was  good  enough,  but  had  not  been  well 
understood  by  Donatello,  inasmuch  as  I  could  see  that  his 
pieces  had  been  cast  with  the  very  greatest  trouble.  Accord- 
ingly, as  I  have  described  above,  1  prepared  the  earth  by  arti- 
ficial methods,  and  found  it  serve  me  welil,  and  with  it  I  cast 
the  bust;  but  since  I  had  not  yet  constructed  my  own  furnace, 
I  employed  that  of  Maestro  Zanobi  di  Pagtio,  a  bell-founder. 
When  I  saw  that  this  bust  came  out  sharp  and  clean,  1  set 
at  once  to  construct  a  little  furnace  in  the  workshop  erected 
for  me  by  the  Duke,  after  ray  own  plans  and  design,  in  the 
house  which  the  Duke  iiad  given  me.  No  sooner  was  the 
furnace  ready  than  I  went  to  work  with  all  diligence  upon 
the  casting  of  Medusa,  that  is,  the  woman  twisted  in  a  heap 
beneath  tiie  feet  of  Perseus.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult 
task,  and  I  was  anxious  to  observe  all  the  niceties  of  art  which 
I  had  learned,  so  as  not  to  lapse  into  some  error.  The  first 
cast  I  took  in  my  furnace  succeeded  in  the  superlative  degree, 
and  was  so  clean  Chat  my  friends  thought  I  should  not  need 
to  retouch  it.  It  is  true  that  certain  Germans  and  French- 
men, who  vaunt  the  possession  of  marvellous  secrets,  pretend 
that  ihcy  can  cast  bronzes  without  retouching  them;  but  this 
is  really  nonsense,  because  the  bronze,  when  it  has  first  been 
cast,  ought  to  be  worked  over  and  beaten  in  with  hammers 
and  chisels,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and  also 
to  that  of  the  moderns — 1  mean  such  moderns  as  have  known 
how  to  work  in  bronze. 

The  result  of  this  casting  greatly  pleased  his  Excellency, 
who  often  came  to  my  house  to  inspect  it,  encouraging  mc  by 
J  the  interest  he  showed  to  do  my  best.    The  furious  envy  of 
'  Now  ill  the  Museum  of  tbe  Daii;«Llu  PaUcc  n  P'luieuce. 
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Bandinello,  however,  who  kept  always  whispering  in  the 
Duke's  ears,  had  such  efTett  that  he  made  him  believe  my 
first  successes  with  a  single  figure  or  two  proved  nothing ;  I 
should  never  be  able  to  put  the  whole  large  piece  together. 
eince  I  was  new  to  the  craft,  and  his  Excellency  ought  to  take 
good  heed  He  did  not  throw  his  money  away.  These  in- 
sinuations operated  so  efficiently  upon  the  Duke's  illustrious 
ears,  that  part  of  my  allowance  for  workpeople  was  with- 
drawn. I  felt  compelled  lo  complain  pretty  sharply  to  his 
Excellency;  and  having  gone  to  wait  on  him  one  morning 
in  the  Via  de'  Servi,  I  spoke  as  follows:  "  My  lord,  I  do 
not  now  receive  the  monies  necessary  for  my  task,  which 
makes  me  fear  that  your  Excellency  has  lost  confidrnre  in 
me.  Once  more  then  I  tell  you  that  I  feel  quite  able  to 
execute  this  statue  three  times  better  than  the  model,  as  I 
have  before  engaged  my  word." 
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I  could  see  that  this  speech  made  no  impression  on  the 
Duke,  for  he  kept  silence  ;  then,  seized  with  sudden  anger 
and  a  vehement  emotion,  I  began  again  to  address  him: 
"  My  lord,  this  city  of  a  truth  has  ever  been  the  school  of  the 
most  noble  talents.  Yet  when  a  man-  has  come  to  know 
what  he  is  worth,  after  gaining  some  acquirements,  and 
wishing  to  augment  the  glury  of  his  town  and  offals  glorious 
prince,  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should  go  and  labour  else- 
where. To  prove  thf  truth  of  these  words,  I  need  only  re- 
mind your  Excellency  of  Donatello  and  the  great  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  past,  and  of  our  incomparable  Michel  Angdo 
Buonarroti  in  the  present ;  they  augment  the  glory  of  vour 
Excellency  by  their  genius.  1  in  my  turn  feci  the  sajne 
desire  and  hope  to  play  my  part  like  them  ;  therefore,  my 
lord,  give  mc  the  leave  to  go.  But  beware  of  letting  Bardi- 
nello  quit  you ;  rather'  bestow  upon  him  always  more  than 
he  demands ;  for  if  he  goes  into  foreig^i  parts,  his  ignor- 
ance is  so  presumptuous  that  he  is  just  the  man  to  disgrace 
our  most  illustrious  school.      Now  grant  me  my  permission. 
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prince  I  I  ask  no  further  reward  for  my  labours  up  to  this 
time  than  the  gracious  favour  of  your  most  illustrious  Ex- 
cellency." When  he  saw  the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  he 
tumetl  with  sonic  irritatiun  and  exclaimed:  "IBenvenulu,  if 
you  want  to  tinish  the  statue,  you  shall  lack  for  uotiiing." 
Then  I  thanked  him  and  said  I  had  no  greater  desire  than 
to  show  those  envious  folk  that  1  had  It  in  nie  tu  execute 
the  promised  work.  When  I  left  his  Excellency,  I  received 
sonic  slight  assistance ;  but  this  not  being  suiUcient,  I  had 
to  put  my  hand  into  my  own  purse,  in  order  to  push  the 
work  forward  at  sonketJiing  better  tlian  a  snail's  pace. 

It  was  my  custom  to  pass  the  evening  in  the  Duke's 
wardrobe,  where  Domenico  Poggint  and  his  brother  Gian- 
pagolo  were  at  work  upon  that  golden  cup  for  the  Duchess 
and  the  girdle  1  have  already  described.  His  Excellency 
had  also  commis5ioned  me  to  make  a  tittle  model  for  a  pen- 
dent to  set  the  great  diamond  wliich  Dernardone  and  Antonio 
Landi  made  him  buy.  1  tried  to  get  out  of  doing  it,  but 
the  Duke  compelled  me  by  all  sorts  of  kindly  [ircasure  to 
work  until  four  hours  after  nightfall.  He  kept  indeed  entic- 
ing mc  to  push  this  job  forward  by  daytime  also ;  but  I 
would  not  consent,  ahhough  !  fell  sure  I  should  incur  hia 
anger.  Now  one  evening  I  happened  to  arrive  rather  later 
than  usual,  whereupon  he  said  :  "  111  come  may  you  be  I "  "■ 
]  answered  :  "  My  lord,  that  is  not  my  name;  my  name  is 
Welcome!  But,  as  1  suppose  your  Excellency  is  joking, 
]  will  add  no  more."  \lc  replied  that,  far  from  joking,  he 
meant  solemn  earnest.  I  had  better  look  to  my  conduct, 
for  it  had  come  to  his  cars  that  I  relied  upon  his  favour  to 
take  in  first  one  man  and  then  another.  1  begged  his  most 
illustrious  Excellency  to  name  a  single  person  whom  I  had 
ever  taken  in.  At  this  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  said  :  "  Go, 
and  give  back  to  Bernardone  what  you  have  of  his.  There  ! 
I  have  mentioned  one."  I  said  :  "  My  lord,  I  thank  you,  and 
beg  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  listen  to  four  words. 
It  is  true  that  he  lent  me  a  pair  of  old  scales,  two  anvils, 
tnd  three  little  hammers,  which  articles  I  begged  his  work- 
'  A  play  on  Benvemtlo  and  MahtHtitv, 
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man,  Giorgio  da  Cortona,  fifteen  days  ago,  to  fetch  back. 
Giorgio  came  for  them  himself.  If  your  Excellency  can 
prove,  on  referring  to  those  who  have  siKikcn  these  caluninics, 
or  to  others,  that  I  have  ever,  from  ihc  (Jay  of  my  birth  till 
now,  got  any  single  thing  by  fraud  from  anybody,  be  it  in 
Rome  or  be  it  in  France^  then  let  your  Excellency  punish  roe 
as  immoderately  as  yon  choose."  When  the  Duke  saw  me 
in  this  mighty  passion,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  prudent  and 
benevolent  lord,  saying:  "Those  words  arc  not  meant  for 
well-doers  ;  therefore,  if  it  is  as  you  say,  I  shall  always  re- 
ceive you  with  the  same  kindness  as  heretofore."  To  this 
I  answered  :  "  I  should  3ike  your  Excellency  to  know  that 
tlic  rascalities  of  Bci-nardone  compel  me  to  ask  as  a  favour 
how  much  that  big  diamond  with  the  cropped  point  cost  you. 
I  hope  to  prove  on  what  account  that  scoundrel  tries  to  bring 
me  into  disgrace."  Theii  his  Excellency  replied  :  "  I  paid 
25,000  tlucats  for  it;  why  do  you  ask  me?"  "Because, 
my  lord,  on  such  a  day,  at  &uch  an  hour,  in  a  comer  of 
Mercato  Nuovo,  Antonio  Landi,  the  son  of  Vitlorio,  begged 
me  to  induce  your  Excellency  to  buy  it,  and  at  my  first 
question  he  asked  i6jO00  ducats  for  the  diamond;*  now 
your  Excellency  knows  what  it  has  cost  you.  Domenico 
Poggini  and  Gianpagolo  his  brother,  who  are  present,  will 
con6nn  my  words;  for  I  spoke  to  them  at  once  about  it, 
and  since  that  time  have  never  once  alluded  to  the  Biatter, 
because  your  Excellency  told  me  I  did  not  underataod 
these  things,  which  made  me  think  you  wanted  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  your  stone,  I  should  like  you  to  know, 
my  lord,  that  I  do  understand,  and  thai,  as  regards  my 
character,  I  consider  myself  no  less  honest  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived  upon  this  earth.  I  shall  not  try  to  rob  >*ou 
of  eight 'or  ten  thousand  ducats  at  one  go,  but  shall  rather 
seek  to  cam  them  by  my  industry.  I  entered  the  service 
of  your  Excellency  as  sculptor,  goldsmith,  and  stamper  of 
coin;  but  to  blab  about  my  neighbour's  private  matters, — 
never!     What  I  am  now  telling  you  I  say  in  self-defence; 

'  He  forgets  ihit  he  bu  Mid  above  that  it  v*s  offered  him  tqr  LaMti  i* 
17,000  ducat*. 
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I  do  not  want  my  fee  for  informatioti.'  If  I  speak  out  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  worthy  fellows  as  are  here,  it  is 
because  I  do  not  wish  your  Excellency  to  believe  what 
Bernardonc  tells  you." 

When  he  had  heard  this  speech,  the  Duke  roae  up  in  anger, 
and  sent  for  Bernardonc,  who  was  forced  to  take  flight  as 
far  as  Venice,  he  and  Antonio  Landi  with  him.  The  latter 
told  me  that  he  had  not  meant  that  diamond,  but  was  talk- 
ing of  another  stone.  So  then  they  went  and  canie  again 
from  Venice;  whereupon  I  presented  myself  to  the  Dulce 
and  spoke  as  follows  :  "  My  lord,  what  I  told  you  is  the 
truth;  and  what  Bcrnardone  said  about  the  tools  he  lent 
me  is  a  lie.  Vou  had  bettej-  put  this  to  the  proof,  and  I 
will  go  at  once  to  the  Bargello."  Tlie  Duke  made  answer  : 
"  Benvenuto,  do  your  best  to  be  an  honest  man,  as  you 
have  done  until  now  ;  you  have  no  cause  for  apprehension." 
So  the  whole  matter  passed  off  in  smoke,  and  1  heard  not 
one  more  word  about  it.  I  applied  myself  to  finishing  his 
jewel  ;  and  when  I  took  it  to  the  Duchess,  her  Grace  said 
that  she  esteemed  my  setting  quite  as  highly  as  the  diamond 
which  Bernardaccio  had  made  them  buy.  She  then  desired 
me  to  fasten  it  upon  her  breast,  and  handed  me  a  large  pin, 
with  which  I  fixed  it,  and  took  my  leave  in  her  good  favour.' 
Afterwards  I  was  informed  that  they  had  the  stone  reset  by 
a  German  or  some  other  foreigner — whether  truly  or  not 
]  cannot  vouch — upon  Bernardone's  suggestion  that  the 
diamond  would  show  better  in  a  less  elaborate  setting. 


LXV. 

I  believe  I  have  already  narrated  how  Domenico  and 
Ciovanpagolo  Poggini,  goldsmiths  and  brothers,*wcrc  at 
work  in  the  Duke's  wardrobe  upon  some  little  golden  vases, 
after  my  design,  chased  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  and  other 
ornament*  of  great  distinction.      I   oftentimes  kept  saying 

'  Thii  Tee  wu  t/  fmarfe,  or  the  fourth  put  of  the  cruniaal'i  6nc,  which 
cuov  to  the  dcUtor, 

'  [t  is  worthjr  of  notice  tliat  from  this  poiLt  imwird  ilie  -MS.  is  wriUeti  by 
CetUni  in  hii  omd  band. 
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to  his  Excellency  :  "  My  lord,  if  you  will  undcrlaLc  lo  pay 
some  workpcoplcj  1  am  rL-ady  to  strike  coins  for  your  mint 
aiid  medals  with  your  portrait.  I  am  wilting  to  enter  into 
competition  with  tkc  ancients,  and  ffcl  able  to  surpass  them  ; 
for  since  those  early  days  in  which  I  made  the  medals  of 
Pope  Clement,  I  have  learned  so  much  that  1  can  now  pro- 
duce far  better  pieces  of  the  kind.  I  think  I  can  also  outdo 
the  coins  1  struck  for  Duke  Alcssandro,  which  arc  still  held 
in  high  esteem  ;  in  like  manner  1  could  make  for  you  large 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  as  I  did  so  often  for  that 
noble  monarch,  King  Francis  of  France,  thanks  to  the  great 
conveniences  he  allowed  me,  without  ever  losing  time  for 
the  execution  of  colossal  statues  or  other  works  of  the 
sculptor's  craft."  To  this  suggfstion  the  Duke  replied  : 
"  Go  forward  ;  I  will  see ;  "  but  he  never  supplied  me  with 
conveniences  or  aid  of  any  kind. 

One  day  his  most  ilkistrious  Excellency  handed  me 
several  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  said  :  "  This  is  soroe 
of  the  silver  from  my  mines;*  take  it,  and  make  a  fine 
vase."  Now  I  did  not  choose  to  neglect  my  Perseus,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  wished  to  serve  the  Duke,  so  I  entrusted 
the  metal,  together  with  my  designs  and  models  in  wax,  to 
a  rascal  called  Piero  di  Martino,  a  gold.smith  by  trade.  He 
set  the  work  up  badly,  and  moreover  ceased  to  labour  at  it, 
so  that  1  lost  more  time  than  if  I  had  taken  it  in  hand  my«clC 
After  several  months  were  wasted,  and  Piero  would  neither 
work  nor  put  men  to  work  upon  the  piece,  I  made  him  p«e 
it  back.  I  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  back  the  body 
of  the  vase,  which  he  had  begun  badly,  as  1  have  already 
said,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  sih-er.  The  Dulce. 
hearing  something  of  these  disputes,  sent  for  the  vase  and 
the  models,  and  never  told  me  why  or  wherefore.  Sufikc 
it  to  say,  that  he  placed  some  of  my  designs  in  tlie  hand* 
of  divers  persons  at  Venice  and  elsewhere,  and  was  vcf> 
ill  served  by  them. 

The  Duchess  kept  urging  me  to  do  goldsmith's  work  fo» 

1  CoKuno'*  kilvcr  taines  were  at  Catupiglia  Mid  rietntoMML     IfcwwW 
them,  however,  r^iUier  al  a  \vi&  ibsD  pconi. 
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her./  I  frequently  replied  that  ever>-body,  nay,  all  Ttaly, 
knew  well  I  was  an  excellent  goldsmith  ;  but  Italy  had  not 
yet  seen  what  I  could  do  in  sculpture.  Among  artists,  certain 
enraged  sculptors  laughed  at  me,  a.iid  called  mc  the  new 
sculptor  "Now  I  hope  to  show  Ihem  thai  I  am  an  old 
sculptor,  if  God  shall  grant  me  the  boon  of  finishing  my 
Perseus  for  that  noble  piazza  of  his  most  illustrious  Ex- 
cellency." After  this  I  shut  myself  up  at  home,  working  day 
and  night,  not  even  shoiving  my  face  in  the  palace,  I 
wished,  however,  to  keep  myself  in  favour  with  the  E)iichess; 
SO  1  got  some  little  cups  made  for  her  in  silver,  no  larger 
than  twopenny  niilk-pots,  chased  with  exquisite  masks  in 
the  rarest  antique  style.  When  I  took  tlieiu  to  her  Ex- 
cellency, she  received  me  most  graciously,  and  repaid  the 
gold  and  silver  1  had  spent  upon  them.  Then  1  made  my 
suit  to  her  and  prayed  her  tell  the  Duke  thai  I  was  getting 
small  assistance  for  so  great  a  work ;  I  begged  her  also  to 
warn  him  not  to  lend  so  ready  an  ear  to  Uandtnello's  evil 
tongue,  which  hindered  me  from  finishing  my  Perseus.  In 
reply  to  these  lamentable  complaints  the  Duchess  shnigged 
her  shoulders  and  exclaimed  :  "  Of  a  surety  the  Duke  ought 
only  too  well  to  know  that  this  tiandincllo  of  his  is  worth 
nothing." 

LXVI. 

I  now  stayed  at  home,  and  went  rarely  to  the  palace, 
labouring  with  great  diligence  to  complete  my  .statue.  I 
had  to  pay  the  workmen  out  of  my  own  pocket ;  for  the 
Duke,  after  giving  Lattanzio  Gorini  orders  to  discharge  their 
wages,  at  the  end  of  about  eighteen  months,  grew  tired,  and 
withdrew  this  subsidy.  I  asked  Lattanzio  why  he  did  not 
pay  me  as  usual.  The  man  replied,  gesticula.ting  with  those 
spidery  hands  of  hJs.  in  a  shrill  gnat's  voice :  "  Why  do 
not  you  finish  your  work  ?  One  thinks  that  you  will  never 
get  it  done."  In  a  rage  I  up  and  answered  ;  "May  the 
plague  catch  you  and  all  who  dare  to  think  I  shall  not 
finish  it  1  " 

So  I  went  home  with  despair  at   heart  to  my  unlucky 
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Perseus,  not  without  weeping,  when  I  remembered  the  pn>. 
■Speriiy  I  had  abandoned  in  Paris  .under  the  palronagif  of 
that  marvellous  King  FrandSr  where  I  had  abundance  of 
all  kinds,  and  here  had  everything  to  want  for.  Many  a 
time  J  had  it  in  my  sou!  to  cast  myself  away  for  lost.  One 
day  on  one  of  these  occasions,  I  mounted  a  nice  na^  I  had, 
put  a  hundred  crowns  in  tny  purse,  and  went  to  Ficsolc  to 
visit  a  natural  son  or  mine  there,  who  was  at  nurse  with 
my  gossip,  the  wife  of  one  of  my  workpeople.  When  1 
reached  the  house,  I  found  the  boy  in  good  health,  and 
kissed  him,  very  sad  at  heart.  On  taking  leave,  he  would 
not  let  me  go,  but  held  me  with  his  little  hands  and  a 
tempest  of  cries  and  teal's.  Congidering  that  he  was  only 
two  years  old  or  thereabouts,  the  child's  grief  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  Now  1  had  resolved,  in  the  heat  of  my 
despair,  if  1  met  Bandinello,  who  went  every  evening  to  a 
farm  of  his  above  San  Dumcnico,  Uiat  I  would  hurl  him  to 
destruction:  so  1  disengaged  myself  from  iny  baby,  and 
left  the  boy  there  sobbing  his  hearl-tmL  Taking  the  road 
toward  Florence,  just  when  I  entered  the  piazza  of  San 
Domenico,  Bandtncilo  was  arriving  from  the  other  side. 
On  the  instant  1  decided  upon  bloodshed;  but  when  I 
reached  the  man  and  raised  my  eyes,  I  saw  him  unarmed, 
riding  a  sorry  mule  or  rather  donkey,  and  he  had  with  him 
a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of 
me  than  he  turned  the  colour  oi  a  corpse,  and  trembled 
from  head  to  foot.  Perceiving  at  once  how  base  the  biisi- 
ness  would  be,  1  exclaimed  :  "  Fear  not,  vile  coward  I  I 
do  not  condescend  to  smite  you."  He  looked  at  me  sub- 
missively and  said  nothing.  Thereupon  1  recovered  com- 
mand of  my  faculties,  and  thanked  God  that  His  goodness 
had  withheld  me  from  so  great  an  act  of  violence.  Hioi, 
being  delivered  from  that  fiendish  iury,  my  spirits  rose,  and 
I  said  to  myself:  "  If  God  but  grant  me  to  execute  my 
work,  I  hope  by  its  means  to  annihilate  all  my  scoundrdlv 
enemies;  and  thus  1  shall  perform  far  greater  and  moic 
glorious  revenges  than  if  1  had  vented  my  rage  upon  one 
siiigic   foe."      Having   this    excellent    resolve   in   heart.  1 


reached  my  home.  At  the  end  of  three  days  news  was 
brought  roe  that  my  only  son  had  been  stnQthered_by  -his 
nurse,  my  gwsip,  which  gave  ihl-  greater  grief  than  I  have, 
ever  had  in  my  whole  life.  Howevtr,  I  kndi  ufHin  the 
ground,  and,  not  without  tt-ars,  returned  thanks  to  God,  as 
1  was  wont,  exclaiming,  "  Lord,  Thou  gavest  me  the  child, 
and  Thou  hast  taken  him;  for  all  Thy  dealings  I  thank 
Thee  with  my  whole  heart."  This  great  sorrow  went  nigh 
to  depriyinfi..m£_Qf  reason  ;  .yelpaccording  Eo  myTiabit,  I__ 
made  a-jartue-&f-necessijv'f  and  ada[>ted  myself  to  circum- 
»tanoes  as  well  as  1  was  able^' 


\ 


LXVII. 

About  this  time  a  young  fcHIow  called   Francesco,   the 

son  of  a  smith,  Matteo,  left  Bandincllo's  employment, 
and  inquired  whether  I  would  give  him  work.  1  agreed, 
and  sent  him  to  retouch  my  Medusa,  which  had  been 
new  cast  in  bronze.  After  a  fortnight  he  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  speaking  with  his  master,  that  is,  Ban- 
dinello,  who  told  him,  if  I  cared  to  make  a  marble  statue, 
he  would  give  me  a  fine  block  of  stone.  I  replied  at  once : 
"  Tell  him  1  accept  his  offer ;  pcrliaps  this  marble  will 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  him,  for  he  keeps  on  provok- 
ing me,  and  does  not  bear  in  mind  the  great  peril  he  ran 
upon  the  piazza  of  San  Domenico.  Tell  him  I  will  have 
the  marble  by  all  means.  I  never  speak  about  him,  and 
the  beast  is  perpetually  causing  me  annoyance.  I  verily 
believe  you  came  to  work  here  at  his  orders  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  spying  upon  me.  Go,  then,  and  tell  him  I  insist 
on  having  the  marble,  even  against  his  will :  see  that  you 
do  not  come  back  without  it." 


LXVHl. 

Many  days  had  ebpsed  during  which  I  had  not  shown 
■my  face  in  the  palace,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to  go  there 
one  morning  just  as  the  Duke  was  finishing  his  dinner.    From 
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ivhat  1  heard,  his   Excellency  had   been  talking  of  me  that 
morning,  commending  me  highly,  and  in  particular  praising 
my  skill  in  setting  jewels.     Therefore,  when  the  Duchess 
saw  me,  she  called  for  me  by  Mcsser  Sforza  ; '  and  on  my 
presenting  myself  to  her  most  illustrious  Excellency,  she 
asked  me  to  set  a  little  point-diamond  in  a  ring,  saying  she 
wished  always  to  wear  it ;  at  the  same  time  she  gave  me 
the   measure   and    the  stone,   which    was   worth   about   a 
hundred  crowns,  begging  me  to  be  quick  about  the  work. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  began   speaking  to  the  Ducbcss,  and 
said:    "There  is  no  doubt  that  Ucnvcnuto  was  formerly 
without  his  peer  in  this  art ;  but  now  that  he  has  abandoned 
itf  I  believe  it  will   be  too  much  trouble  for  him  to  make  a 
little  ring  of  the  sort  you  want.     I  pray  you,  therefore,  not 
to  importune  him  about  this  trifle,  which  would  be  no  trifle 
to  him  owing  to  his  want  of  practice."     I  thanked  the  Duke 
for  his  kind  words,  but  begged  him  to  let  me  render  this 
trifling  ser\'ice  to  the  Duchess.      Then   I   look  the  ring  in 
hand,  and  finished  it  within  a  few  days.      It  was  meant  for 
the  little  finger;  accordingly  1   fashioned  four  tiny  children 
in  the  round  and  four  masks,  which  figures  composed  the 
hoop.      I   also  found   room    for  some  rnamellcd   fruits  and 
connecting  links,  so  that   the  stone  and   setting  went   un- 
commonly well  together.     Tlicn   I   took  it  to  the  Duchess, 
who  told  me  graciously  that   I    had  produced  a  very  fine 
piece,  and   that  she  would  remember  me.     She  afterwards 
sent  the  ring  as  a  present  to  King   Philip,  and  from  that 
time  forward  kept  charging  me  with  commissions,  so  kindlv, 
however,  that  I  did  my  best  to  serve  her,  although  I  saw 
but  very  little  of  her  money.      God  knows  I  had  great  need 
of  that,   for  I   was  eager   to  finish  my  Perseus,   and  had 
engaged  some  journeymen,  whom    I    paid  out  of  my  own 
purse.     I  now  began  to  show  myself  more  often  than  I  had 
recently  been  doing. 

'  SfnTT.!  Ahncni.  »  rcrusian  centlemui,  the  Dakc'ft  cliuntKiUtO.     CodWB 
killed  this  man  with  his  own  hand  in  the  yrar  1 566. 


LXIX. 


I 


It  liappcncd  on  one  feast-day  Uiat  I  went  to  the  palace 
after  dinner,  and  when  I  reached  the  dockroom,  f  saw  the 
door  of  the  wardrobe  standing  open.  As  I  drew  nigh  It, 
the  Duke  called  me,  and  after  a  friendly  greeting  said  : 
"  Vou  are  welcome !  Look  at  that  box  which  has  been 
sent  me  by  my  lord  Stefano  of  Palestrina.'  Open  it,  and 
let  us  see  what  it  contains."  W^ien  I  had  opened  the  bo.\, 
1  cried  to  tlie  Duke :  "  My  lord,  this  is  a  statue  in  Greek 
marble,  and  it  is  a  miracle  of  beauty.  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  boy's  figure  so  excellently  wrought  and 
in  so  fine  a  style  among  all  the  antiques  I  have  inspected. 
If  your  Excellency  permits,  I  should  like  to  restore  it — 
head  and  arms  and  feet.  I  will  add  an  eagle,  in  order  thai 
we  may  christen  the  lad  Ganymede.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
business  to  patch  up  statues,  that  being  the  trade  of  botchers, 
who  do  it  in  all  conscience  villainously  ill ;  yet  the  art  dis- 
played by  this  great  master  of  antiquity  cries  out  to  mc  to 
help  him.  The  Duke  was  highly  delighted  to  find  the 
statue  so  beautiful,  and  put  me  a  multitude  of.  questions, 
saying:  "Tell  me,  Benvenuto,  mmutely,  in  what  consists 
the  skill  of  this  old  master,  which  so  excites  your  admira- 
tion." I  then  attempted,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  to  explain 
the  beauty  of  xvurkmanship,  the  consummate  science,  and 
the  rare  manner  displayed  by  the  fragment.  1  spoke  long 
upon  these  topics,  and  with  the  greater  pleasure  because  I 
saw  that  his  Excellency  was  deeply  interested. 


LXX. 


^M  While  1  was  thus  pleasantly  engaged  in  entertaining  the 
Duke,  a  page  happened  to  leave  the  wardrobe,  and  at  the 
same  mQmcnt  Bandinello  entered.  When  the  Duke  saw 
him,  hjfi  countenance  contracted,  and  he  asked  him  drily: 

>  siimo  (Tnlnnna,  o(  1h«  princeljr  honie  ai  ralcitrina-  He  wai  a  eciKnl 
of  corai^crable  rcpuie  in  ihc  S|>aauli,  Fieoch,  und  Ftoientinc  tcrnccs  mic- 
ecalvdjr. 


"What  are  you  about  here?"  Bandinello.  without  answer- 
ing, cast  a  glance  upon  the  box,  where  the  statue  lay  un- 
covered. Then  brt-akijig  into  one  of  his  tnah'gnant  laughs 
and  waggiiif,'  his  head,  he  turned  to  the  Duke  and  said: 
'''  My  lord,  this  exactly  illustrates  the  truth  of  wliat  I  ha« 
so  often  told  your  Excellency,  You  must  know  that  the 
ancients  were  wholly  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  therefore 
their  works  abound  in  mistakes."  1  kept  silence,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  what  he  was  saying;  nay,  indeed,  I  had  turned 
my  back  on  him.  But  when  the  brute  had  brought  his  dis- 
agreeable babble  to  an  end,  the  Duke  exclaimed  :  "  O  Ben- 
venuto,  this  is  Che  exact  opposite  of  what  you  wcrt  just  now 
demonstrating  with  so  many  excellent  arguments.  Come 
and  speak  a  word  in  defence  of  the  statue."  In  reply  to 
this  appeal,  so  kindly  made  me  by  the  Duke,  I  spoke  as 
follows  :  "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Eitpcllcncy  must 
please  to  know  that  Baccio  Bandinello  is  made  up  of  evcr^'- 
thing  bad,  and  thus  has  he  ever  been;  therefore,  whatever 
he  looks  at,  be  the  thing  superlatively  excellent,  becomes  in 
his  ungracious  ej'es  as  bad  as  can  be.  1,  who  incline  to 
the  good  only,  discern  tlie  truth  with  purer  senses.  Con- 
sequently, what  I  told  your  Excellency  about  this  lovdy 
statue  is  mere  simple  truth ;  whereas  what  Bandinello  said 
IB  but  a  portion  of  the  evil  out  of  which  he  is  composed." 
The  Duke  listened  with  much  amusement ;  but  Bandinello 
writhed  and  made  the  moat  ugly  faces— his  face  itseif 
being  by  nature  hideous  beyond  measure — which  could  be 
imagined  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  Duke  at  this  point  moved  away,  and  proceeded 
through  some  ground-floor  rooms,  while  Bandinello  followed. 
The  chamberlains  twitched  me  by  the  mantle,  and  sent  mc 
after ;  so  we  all  attended  the  Duke  until  he  reached  a  certain 
chamber,  where  he  sealed  himself,  with  Bandinello  and  mc 
standing  at  his  right  hand  and  hts  left.  I  kept  silence,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  his  Hxcellcncy's  suite  looked  hard  at 
Bandinello,  tittering  among  themselves  about  the  speech  1 
had  made  in  the  room  above.  So  then  Bandinello  began 
again  to  chattcrj  and  cried  out :  "  Prince,  when  I  uncottieil 
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Ttiy  Hercules  and  Cacus,  ]  verily  believe  a  hundred  sonnets 
were  written  on  me,  full  of  the  worst  abuse  which  could  be 
invented  by  the  ignorant  rabble."'  I  rejoined:  "Prince, 
when  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroli  displayed  his  Sacristy  to 
view,  witli  so  many  fine  statues  in  it,  the  men  of  talent  in. 
our  admirable  school  of  Florence,  always  appreciative  of 
truth  and  goodntss,  published  more  than  a  hundred  sonnets, 
each  vying  with  his  neighbour  to  extol  these  masterpieces 
to  the  skies.'  So  then,  just  as  Bandinello's  work  deserved 
all  the  evil  which,  he  tells  us,  was  then  said  about  it, 
Buonarroti's  deserved  the  enthusiastic  praise  which  was 
bestowed  upon  it."  These  words  of  mine  made  Bandinello 
burst  with  fury;  he  turned  on  me,  and  cried  :  "And  you, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  against  my  work?"  "I  will 
tell  j-ou  if  you  have  the  patience  to  hear  me  out."  "  Go 
along  then,"  he  replied.  The  Duke  and  his  attendants  pre- 
pared themselves  to  listen.  I  began  and  opened  my  oration 
thus:  "  Vou  must  know  that  it  pains  me  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  your  statue ;  I  shall  nol>  however,  utter  my  own 
sentiments,  but  shall  recapitulate  what  our  most  virtuous 
school  of  Florence  says  about  it."  The  brutal  fellow  kept 
making  disagreeable  remarks  and  gesticulating  with  his  hands 
and  feet,  until  he  enraged  me  so  that  I  began  again,  and 
spoke  far  more  rudely  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
if  he  had  behaved  with  decency.  "  Well^  then,  this  virtuous 
school  says  that  if  one  were  to  shave  the  hair  of  your 
Hercules,  there  would  not  be  skull  enough  left  to  hold  his 
brain  ;  it  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  whether 
his  features  are  those  of  a  man  or  of  something  between 
a  lion  and  an  o.x  ;  the  face  too  is  turned  away  from  the 
action  of  the  figure,  and  is  so  badly  set  upon  the  neck,  with 
rsuch  poverty  of  art  and  so  ill  a  grace,  that  nothing  worse 

*  Vattrt  confinns  ibis  itatBinent.  Tlie  statue,  which  may  slill  he  stca  upon 
the  grcil  piaiu,  is,.'"  inilh,  a  vety  poor  uciformaTicc.  Die  Kiorcnlinc*  were 
anjEry  becauw  Dandincllo  larl  filched  llie  commission  avray  (n'Ri  .Midiel 
Ani;cla.  It  was  uncoveicd  in  1534,  and  Duke  Alcuundio  liad  tu  iinpmun 
iU  umprmnerv 

'  Cemoi  allude*  of  ctmne  to  ibe  Sacti»ly  cif  S.  I.orcnxo,  (iMJ[;3eil  by  MicUel 
Ancelo.  with  the  portiaiUs  uf  the  Me<lici  anil  aistuci  of  Day,  Nighit  Danii, 
andTwilifht. 


was  ever  seen  ;  his  sprawling  shoulders  arc  like  the  two 
pommels  of  an  ass's  pack-saddle ;  his  breasts  and  all  the 
muscles  of  the  body  arc  not  portrayed  from  a  man,  but  from 
a  big  sack  full  of  melons  set  upright  against  a  wall.  The 
loins  seem  to  be  modelled  from  a  bag  of  lanky  pumpkins ; 
nobody  can  tell  how  his  two  legs  are  attached  to  that  vile 
trunk;  it  is  impossibEe  to  say  on  which  leg  he  stands,  or 
which  he  uses  to  exert  his  strength ;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
be  resting  upon  both,  as  sculptors  who  know  somechmg  of 
their  art  have  occasionally  set  the  figure.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  body  is  leaning  forward  more  than  one-third  of  a  cubit, 
which  alone  is  the  greatest  and  most  insupportable  fault 
committed  by  ^Tilgar  commonplace  pretenders.  Concerning 
the  arms,  they  say  that  these  are  both  stretched  out  without 
one  touch  of  grace  or  one  real  spark  of  artistic  talents  just 
as  if  you  had  never  seen  a  naked  model.  Again,  the  right 
leg  of  Hercules  and  that  of  Cacus  have  got  one  mass  of 
flesh  between  them,  so  that  It  they  were  to  be  separated, 
not  only  one  of  them,  but  both  together,  would  be  left  with* 
out  a  calf  at  the  point  where  they  arc  touching.  I  They  say, 
too,  that  Hercules  has  one  of  his  feet  underground,  while 
the  other  sectns  to  be  resting  on  hot  coals." 


Lxxr. 

The  fellow  could  not  stand  quiet  to  hear  the  damning  error* 
of  his  Cacus  in  their  turn  enumerated.  For  one  thing,  1  wrai 
tclliiij;  the  truth  ;  for  another,  I  was  unmasking  him  to  ibc 
Duke  and  all  the  people  present,  who  showed  by  face  and 
gesture  first  their  surprise,  and  nest  their  conviction  that 
what  I  said  was  true.  All  at  once  he  burst  out:  "Ah,  you 
slanderous  tongue  I  why  don't  you  speak  about  my  design  ?" 
I  retorted  :  "  A  good  draughtsman  can  never  produce  bad 
works ;  therefore  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  your  drawittf 
is  no  better  than  your  statues."  When  he  saw  the  unoscd 
expression  on  the  Duke's  face  and  the  cutting  gestures  of  tlM 
bystanders,  he  let  his  insolence  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
turned  to  me  with  that  most  hideous  face  of  his,  screaminj 


iUotid :  "Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  you  ugly  .  .  ."'  At  these 
words  the  Duke  frowned,  and  the  others  pursed  tlicir  lips 
up  and  looked  with  knitted  brows  toward  hint.  The  horrible 
a&ont  half  maddened  me  with  fury ;  but  in  a  moment  I  re- 
covered presence  of  miud  enough  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jcsl : 
*•  You  madman  !  you  exceed  the  bounds  of  decency.  Yet 
would  to  God  that  I  understood  so  noble  an  art  as  you  allude 
to ;  they  say  that  Jove  used  it  with  Ganymede  In  paradise, 
and  here  upon  this  earth  it  is  practised  by  some  of  the 
greatest  emperors  and  kings.  I,  however,  am  but  a  poor 
humble  creature,  who  neither  have  the  power  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  perplex  my  wits  with  anything  so  admirable."  When 
I  had  finished  this  speech,  the  Duke  and  his  attendants  could 
control  themselves  no  lunger,  but  broke  into  such  shouts  of 
laughter  that  one  never  heard  the  like.  You  must  know, 
gentle  readers,  that  though  I  put  on  this  appearance  of 
pleasantry,  my  heart  was  bursting  in  my  body  to  think  that 
a  fellow,  the  foulest  villain  who  ever  breathed,  should  have 
dared  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  prince  to  cast  an  insult 
of  that  atrocious  nature  in  my  teeth ;  but  you  must  also 
know  that  he  insulted  the  Duke,  and  not  me ;  for  had  I  not 
stood  in  that  august  presence,  I  should  have  felled  him  dead 
to  earth.  .  When  the  dirty  stupid  scoundrel  observed  that 
those  gentlemen  kept  on  laughing,  he  tried  to  change  the 
subject,  and  divert  ihcm  from  deriding  him  ;  so  he  began  as 
follows  :  "  This  fellow  Benvcnuto  goes  about  boasting  that  I 
havv:  promised  him  a  piece  of  marble."  I  took  him  up  at 
once.    "  What !  did  you  not  send  to  tell  me  by  your  journey- 

»man,  Francesco,  that  if  1  wished  to  work  in  marble  you 
would  give  me  a  block  ?  I  accepted  it,  and  mean  to  have 
it."  He  retorted  :  "  Be  very  well  assured  that  you  will  never 
get  it."  Still  smarting  ss  1  was  under  the  calumnious  in- 
sults he  had  Jiung  at  me,  1  lost  my  self-control,  forgot  1  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  and  called  out  ii)  a  storm  of 
fury  :  "  1  swear  to  you  that  if  you  do  not  send  the  marble 
my  house,  you  had  better  look  out  for  another  world,  for 
if  you  stay  upon  this  earth  I  will  most  certainly  rip  the  wind 
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out  of  your  carcass." '  'i'hcn  suddenly  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  duke,  I 
turned  submissively  to  his  Excellency  and  said  :  "  My  lord, 
one  fool  makes  a  hundred ;  the  follies  of  this  man  have 
blinded  me  for  a  moment  to  the  glory  of  your  most  illustrious 
Excellency  and  to  myself.  I  humbly  crave  your  parxion." 
Then  the  Duke  said  to  Bandinello  :  "  Is  it  true  that  you 
promised  him  the  marble  ?  "  He  replied  that  it  was  true. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  addressed  me  :  "  Go  to  the  Opera,  and 
choose  a  piece  according  to  your  taste."  I  demurred  that 
the  man  had  promised  to  send  it  home  to  me.  The  words 
that  passed  between  us  were  awful,  and  1  refused  to  take 
the  stone  in  any  other  way.  Next  morning  a  piece  of 
marble  was  brought  to  my  house.  On  asking  who  had  sent 
it,  they  told  me  it  was  Bandinello,  and  that  this  was  the 
very  block  which  he  had  promised." 


Lxxn. 


« 


I  had  it  brought  at  once  into  my  studio,  and  began  to 
chisel  iL  While  I  was  rough-hewing  the  block,  I  made  i 
model.  But  my  eagerness  to  work  in  marble  was  so  strxiog, 
that  I  had  not  patience  to  finish  the  model  as  correctly  as 
this  art  demands.  I  soon  noticed  that  the  stone  rang  false 
beneath  my  strokes,  which  made  me  oftentimes  repent  eom- 
mencinfi  on  iL  Yet.  I  got  what  1  could  out  of  the  piece — 
that  is,  the  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,  which  may  still  be  sees 
unfinished  in  my  workshop.  While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the 
Duke  came  to  my  house,  and  often  said  to  mc  :  "  Leave  yoor 
bronze  awhile,  and  let  me  watch  you  working  on  the  marble." 
Then  I  took  chisel  and  mallet,  and  went  at  it  blithely.  H< " 
asked  about  the  model  I  had  made  for  my  statue  ;  to  which  t 
answered :  "  Duke,  this  marble  is  all  cracked,  but  I  shall  cane 

'  In  quisio  {mom/o)  li  ssonfitri  a  t'gm  mode. 

'  Vauri.  in  his  IJ/e  cf  titmiim^h.  ^ves  a  carioat  confinuatioa  of  OffilA 
vKacity  t>v  trparimg  tnb  quaircl,  wiili  some  of  Ui«  tp^cchr*  vhicb  !«■■' 
between  iJi«  two  rival  anisis.  V«c  he  bad  no)  read  Ccltitii's  M*mmn,ui 
wu  fur  ftdin  partial  lo  the  man.  Comrtnrin^  Vasvi't  wiih  Crliini't  aocoafli 
wf  only  notice  thai  Ihc  Ultcr  h\\  marie  llaniiincllo  pkjr  aim  witty pMixiadc 
wordy  tlilE'c  llisn  ihc  funncr  uiigned  Iiiici. 
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something  from  it  in  spite  of  that ;  therefore  I  have  not  been 
able  to  settle  the  model,  but  shall  go  on  doing  the  best  I  can." 

His  Excellency  sent  to  Rome  post-hasie  for  a  block  of 
Greek  marble,  in  order  that  I  might  restore  his  antique 
Ganymede,  which  was  the  cause  of  that  dispute  with  Ban- 
dinejlo.  When  it  arrived^  I  thought  it  a  sin  to  cut  it  up  for 
the  head  and  arms  and  other  bits  wanting  in  the  Ganymede  ; 
so  1  provided  myself  with  another  piece  of  stone,  and  re- 
served the  Greek  marble  for  a  Narcissus  which  I  modelled 
on  a  small  scale  in  wax.  I  found  thnt  the  block  had  two 
holes,  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  a  cubit,  and 
two  good  inches  wide.  This  led  me  to  choose  the  attitude 
which  may  be  noticed  in  my  statue,  avoiding  the  holes  and 
keeping  ray  figure  free  from  them.  But  rain  had  fallen 
scores  of  years  upon  the  stone,  filtering  so  deeply  from  the 
holes  into  its  substance  that  the  marble  was  decayed.  Of 
this  I  had  full  proof  at  the  time  of  a  great  inundation  of  the 
Amo,  when  the  river  rose  to  the  height  of  more  than  a 
cubit  and  a  half  in  my  workshop.'  Now  the  Narcissus 
stood  upon  a  square  of  wood,  and  the  water  overturned  it, 
causing  the  statue  to  break  in  two  above  the  breasts.  J 
had  to  join  the  pieces  ;  and  in  order  that  the  line  of  breakage 
might  not  be  observed,  I  wreathed  that  garland  of  flowers 
round  it  which  may  still  be  seen  upon  the  bosom.  I  went 
on  working  at  the  surface,  employing  some  hours  before 
sunrise,  or  now  and  then  on  feast-days,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  time  1  needed  for  my  Perseus. 

It  so  happened  on  one  of  those  mornings,  while  I  was 
getting  some  little  chisels  into  trim  to  work  on  the  Narcissus, 
that  a  very  fine  splinter  of  steel  flew  into  my  right  eye,  and 
embedded  itself  so  deeply  in  the  pupil  that  it  could  not  be 
extracted.  I  thought  for  certain  I  must  lose  the  sight  of 
that  eye.  After  some  days  1  sent  for  Maestro  RafTacllo  d^ 
Pilli,  the  surgeon^  who  obtained  a  couple  of  live  pigeons, 
and  placing  mc  upon  my  back  across  a  tablir,  took  the  htrds 
and  opened  a  large  vein  they  have  beneath  the  wing,  so 
the  blood  gushed  out  into  my  eye.  I  felt  immediately 
*  Ccilioi  Allude*  lo  &  celebnicd  tntutdation  ol  ihe  jear  1^7. 
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relieved,  and  in  the  space  of  two  days  the  splinter  came  away, 
and  I  reinainedjirith  eyesight  greatly  improved.  Against  the 
feast  of  S.  Lucia,^  which  came  round  in  three  days,  I  made  a 
goideii  eye  out  of  a  French  crown,  and  liad  it  presented  at 
her  shrine  by  one  of  my  six  nieces,  daughters  of  my  sister 
Lipcrata:  the  girl  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  her  companyl 
returned  thanks  to  God  and  S.  Lucia.  For  some  while  after- 
wards I  did  not  work  at  the  Narcissus,  but  pushed  my  Perseus 
forward  under  all  the  difficulties  1  have  described.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  finish  it,  and  then  to  bid  farewell  to  Florence. 


LXXIII. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  with  the  cast  of  (he  Medusa,  1 
had  great  hope  of  bringing  my  Perseus  through  ;  for  I  had 
laid  the  wax  on,  and  felt  confident  that  it  would  come  out 
in  bronze  as  perfectly  as  the  Medusa.  The  Waxen  model 
produced  so  fine  an  effect,  that  when  the  Duke  MW  it  and 
was  struck  with  its  beauty — whether  somebody  had  per- 
suaded him  it  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  same  fioiali 
in  metal,  or  whether  he  thought  so  for  himself — he  caac 
to  visit  me  moi'e  frequently  than  usual,  and  on  one  occasion 
said:  "  Beuvenuto,  this  figure  cannot  succeed  io  brooze; 
the  laws  of  art  do  not  admit  of  it."  These  words  of  his 
Excellency  sLung  me  so  sharply  that  I  answered:  "  My  lord,  \ 
know  how  very  little  confidence  you  ha\'c  in  me ;  and  1  believe 
the  reason  of  this  is  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  my  calumniators,  or  else  indeed 
that  you  do  not  understand  my  art."  He  hardly  let  rae 
close  the  sentence  when  he  broke  in  :  "I  profess  mysdf 
a  connoisseur,  and  understand  it  very  well  indeed."  I 
replied  :  "  Yes,  like  a  prince,  not  like  an  artist ;  for  H"  >-oiff 
Excellency  understood  my  trade  as  well  as  you  imagine. 
you  would  trust  mc  on  the  proofs  I  ha\x  already  given. 
These  are,  first,  the  colossal  bronze  bust  of  your  ExccDeocy, 
which  is  now  in  Elba;'  secondly,  the  restoration  of  thf 

'  .S.  Lacy,  I  ntr&  hitidly  r^innrk,  i<>  the  |iatiuocM  ofUie  <!yr*.     la  IuImi 

a.i[  she  U  (jcTierally  rcprctctitcil  lio1diii)>  her  own  ^y^%  UMKI  >  plxIC. 
*  At  rortofciruo.    1\.  wai«  afieiwunlt  to  FIokbcc. 


Ganymede  in  marble,  which  offered  so  many  difficulties  and 
cost  me  so  much  trouble,  that  I  would  rat[te«have  made  the 
whole  statue  new  from  the  beginning;  thirdly,  the  Medusa, 
cast  by  me  in  bronze,  here  now  before  your  Excellency's 
eyes,  the  execution  of  which  was  a  greater  triumph  of 
strength  and  skill  than  any  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
ficndisii  art  have  yet  achieved.  Look  you,  my  lord  !  I 
constructed  that  furnace  anew  on  principles  quite  different 
from  those  of  other  founders  ;  in  addition  to  many  technical 
improvements  and  ingenious  devices,  I^5upplied^i_t_with  two 
issues  for  the  metal,  because  this  difiicult  and  twisted  figure 
couTd  not  otherwise  have  come  out  perfect.  It  is  oaiy  owing. 
rcrmyTntcliigent  insight  into  means  and  appliances  that  thc- 
statuc  turned  out  as  it  did  ;  a  triumph  judged  Impoaaible 
by  all  tlic_practitioncr8  of  this  art.  I  should  like  you 
furthermore  to  be  aware,  my  lord,  for  certain,  that  the  sole 
reason  why  I  succeeded  with  all  those  great  and  arduous 
works  in  France  under  his  moat  admirable  Majesty  King 
Francis,  was  the  high  courage  which  that  good  monarch 
put  into  my  heart  by  the  liberal  allowances  he  made  me, 
and  the  multitude  of  workpeople  he  left  at  my  disposaL  t 
could  have  as  many  as  I  asked  for,  and  employed  at  time* 
above  forty,  all  chosen  by  myself.  These  were  the  causes 
of  my  having  there  produced  sc  many  masterpieces  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  Now  then,  my  lord,  put  trust  in  me; 
supply  mc  with  the  aid  I  need.  1  am  conlident  of  being 
able  to  complete  a  work  which  will  delight  your  soul.  But 
if  your  Excellency  goes  on  disheartening  me,  and  does  not 
advance  me  the  assistance  which  is  absolutely  required, 
neither  1  nor  any  man  alive  upon  this  earth  can  hope  to 
acliieve  the  slightest  thing  of  value." 


LXXIV. 

It  was  as  much  as  the  Duke  could  do  to  stand  by  and 
listen  to  my  pleadings.  He  kept  turning  first  this  way 
and  then  that ;  while  I,  in  despair,  poor  wretched  I,  was 
calling  up  remembrance  of  the  noble  state  I  held  in  France, 
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to  the  great  sorrow  of  my  soul.  All  at  once  he  cried : 
"  Gome,  tell  me,  Benvenuto,  how  is  it  possible  that  yonder 
splendid  head  of  Medusa,  so  high  up  there  in  the  grasp  of 
Perseus,  should  ever  come  out  perfect  ?  "  I  replied  upon 
the  instant :  "  Look  you  now,  my  lord  t  If  your  Excellency 
possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  craft  which  you  afiina  you 
have,  you  would  not  fear  one  moment  for  the  splendid  head 
you  speak  of.  There  is  good  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  feel  uneasy  about  this  right  foot,  so  far  below  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest."  When  he  heard  these  words,  the 
Duke  turned,  half  in  anger,  to  some  gentlemen  in  waiting, 
and  exclaimed  ;  "  I  verily  believe  that  this  Benvetiuto  prides 
himself  on  contradicting  everything  one  says."  Then  he 
faced  round  to  me  with  a  touch  of  mockery,  upon  which 
his  attendants  did  the  like,  and  began  to  speak  as  follows: 
"I  will  listen  patiently  to  any  argument  you  can  possibly 
produce  in  explanation  of  your  statement,  which  may  con- 
vince me  of  its  probability."  I  said  in  answer;  "I  will 
adduce  so  sound  an  argument  that  your  Excellency  shall 
perceive  the  full  force  of  it."  So  I  began:  "  Vou  must 
know,  my  lord,  that  the  nature  of  fire  is  to  ascend,  and 
therefore  I  promise  you  that  Medusa's  head  will  come  out 
famously ;  but  since  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  fire  to  descend, 
and  I  must  force  ic  downwards  six  cubits  by  artificial  means, 
I  assure  your  Excellency  upon  this  most  convincing  ground 
of  proof  that  the  foot  cannot  possibly  come  out.  It  will, 
however,  be  quite  easy  for  me  to  restore  it"  "  Why,  then," 
said  the  Duke,  "did  you  not  dc\'ise  it  so  that  the  fool 
should  come  out  as  well  as  you  affirm  the  head  will  ?  "  I 
answered  :  "  I  must  have  made  a  much  larger  furnace,  with 
a  conduit  as  thick  as  my  leg ;  and  so  I  might  have  forced 
the  molten  metal  by  its  own  weight  to  descend  so  far.  Noir, 
my  pipe,  which  runs  six  cubits  to  the  statue's  foot,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  thicker  than  two  fingers.  However,  it 
was  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  to  make  a  larger; 
for  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  mend  what  is  lacking.  Bitt 
when  my  mould  is  more  than  half  full,  as  I  expect,  fro» 
this  middle  point  upwards,  the  fire  ascending  by  its  fuuiral 
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proper!)',  then  the  heads  of  Perseus  and  Medusa  will  come 
out  admirably ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  it."  After  I  had 
thus  expounded  these  convincing  arguments,  together  with 
many  more  of  tlic  same  kind,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
set  down  here,  the  Duke  shook  his  head  and  departed 
without  further  ceremony. 

LXXV. 

Abandoned  thus  to  my  own  resources,  I  took  new  cuitrage, 
and  banished  the  sad  thoughts  which  kept  recurring  to  my 
mind,  making  me  often  weep  bitter  tears  of  repentance  for 
having  left  France  ;  for  though  1  did  so  only  to  revisit  Flor- 
ence, my  sweet  birthplace,  in  order  that  I  might  charitaWy 
succour  my  six  nieces,  this  good  action,  as  I  well  perceived, 
had  been  the  beginning  of  my  great  misfortune.  Never- 
iheless,  I  felt  convinced  that  when  my  Perseus  was  accom- 
plishedr  all  these  trials  would  be  turned  to  high  felicity  and 
glorious  well-being. 

Accordingly  I  strengthened  my  heart,  and  with  all  the 

forces  of  my   body  and    my  purse,   employing  what  little 

money  still  remained  to  me,  I  set  to  work.      First  I  provided 

myself  with  several  loads  of  pinewood  from  the  forests  of 

Sem'stori,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montetupo.     While  these 

were  on  their  way,  I  clothed  ray  Perseus  with  the  clay  which 

1  had   prepared  many  months  beforehand,  in  order  that  it 

might  be  duly  seasoned.     After  making  its  clay  tunic  (for 

that  is  the  term  used  in  this  art)  and  properly  arming  it 

and  fencing  It  with  iron  girders,  I  began  to  draw  the  wa\  out 

by  means  of  a  slow  fire.     This  melted  and  issued  through 

numerous  air-vents  1   had  made ;    for  the  more  there  are  of 

these,  the  better  will  the  ntuuld  fill.     When  I  had  finished 

drawing  off  the  wax,  I  constructed  a  funnel-shaped  furnace 

all  round  the  model  of  my  Perseus.'     It  was  built  of  bricks, 

so  interlaced,  the  one  above  the  other,  that  jiunierous  aper- 

res  were  left  for  the  fire  to  exhale  at.     Then  I  began  to 

1  Thisfaraace,  calltrd  manica,  was  like  a  gnun-hoppci,  »o  Uiat  ihe  mould 
cmtld  »UDd  u|>right  in  it  u  in  a  cup.     'llic  word  manita  is  tbcUiEuc  Ai  uur 
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lay  on  wood  by  degrees,  and  kept  it  burning  two  whole  > 
and  nights.  At  length,  when  ail  the  wax  was  gone,  and  the 
mould  was  well  baked,  1  set  to  work  at  digging  the  pit  in 
which  to  sink  it.  This  I  performed  with  scrupulous  regard 
to  all  the  rules  of  art.  When  I  had  finished  that  part  of  my 
work,  I  raised  Ihe  mould  by  windlasses  and  stout  roprs  to 
a  perpendicular  position,  and  suspending  it  with  the  greatest 
care  one  cubit  above  the  level  of  the  furnace,  so  that  it  hung 
exactly  above  the  middle  of  the  pit,  I  next  lowered  it  gently 
down  into  the  very  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  had  it  firmly 
placed  with  every  possible  precaution  for  its  safety.  When 
this  delicate  operation  was  accomplished,  I  began  to  bank  it 
up  with  the  earth  I  had  excavated ;  and,  ever  as  the  earth 
grew  higher,  I  introduced  its  proper  air-vents,  which  were 
little  tubes  of  earthenware,  such  as  folk  use  for  drains  and 
such-like  purposes.^  At  length,  I  felt  sure  that  it  wa» 
admimbly  fixed,  and  that  the  filling-in  of  the  pit  and  the 
placing  of  the  air-vents  had  been  properiy  performwi.  I 
also  could  see  that  my  workpeople  understood  my  method, 
wEl2Trdi!Iercd  very  considerably  frpm.  that  of  all  the  other 
masters  in  the  trade.  _Fee]ing  confident,  then,  that  I  could 
rely  uporTThem,  1  next  turned  to  my  furnace,  which  I  had 
filled  with  numerous  pigs  of  copper  and  other  bronze  stuff. 
The  pieces  were  piled  according  to  the  laws  of  art,  that  is 
to  say,  so  resting  one  upon  the  other  that  the  flames  could 
play  frpely  through  them,  in  order  that  the  metal  might  heat 
and  liquefy  the  sooner.  At  last  I  called  out  heartily  to  set 
the  furnace  going.  The  logs  of  pine  were  hrapcd  in,  and, 
what  with  the  unctuous  resin  of  the  wood  and  the  good 
draught  I  had  given,  my  furnace  worked  so  well  that  I  was 
obliged  to  rush  from  side  to  side  to  keep  it  going.  The 
labour  was  more  thaiv  1  could  stand  ;  yet  1  forced  myself  to 
strain  every  nerve  and  muscle.  To  increase  my  anxietieSk 
the  worksliop  took  fire,  and  we  were  afraid  lest  the  roof 

'  TIit»c  lir-venlj,  or  ijiufa.'oi,  v/ctc  iiilroiinccd  irto  Khr  cniTcr  m<>tiUI,  *bich 
Cellmi  calU  ihc  ti>niiiJ,of  cUy  tunic  laid  upou  the  oiii-inaJ  modd  ofWcctf 
chy  and  vox.  Thef  ifcrvcd  lh«  doabtc  purpose  of  diawm);  oS  ikc  WM^ 
viherehf  a  iparc  wu  left  far  llic  mollen  Wontc  lo  cMer,  ■nd  tin  tt 
faciiitaling  the  ptnetmljoii  of  ihia  mailed  metal  by  allowing  t  htt 
gfair  and  gu  Uom  Uie  outer  mould. 


should  fall  upon  our  heads  ;  while,  from  the  garden,  sueh 
a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  kept  blowing  in,  that  it  perceptibly 
cooled  the  furnace. 

Battling  thus  with  all  these  untoward  circumstances  for 
several  hours,  and  exerting  myseif  beyond  even  the  measure 
of  my  powerful  constitution,  I  could  at  last  bear  up  no  longer, 
and  a  sudden  fever,'  of  the  iitmost  po&sibie  intensity,  attacked 
me.  I  felt  absolutely  obliged  logo  and  fling  myself  upon  my 
bed.  Sorely  against  my  will,  having  to  drag  myself  away 
from  the  spot,  I  turned  to  my  assistants,  about  ten  or  more 
in  all,  what  with  master-i'ounders,  hand-workers,  couniry- 
fellows,  and  my  own  special  journeymen,  among  wliom  was 
Bernardino  ManneUini  of  MugeJlo,  my  apprentice  through 
several  years.  To  him  in  particular  I  spoke:  "Look,  my 
dear  Bernardino,  that  you  ob&er\'e  the  rules  which  I  have 
taught  you  ;  do  your  best  with  all  despatch,  for  the  metal 
will  soon  be  fused.  You  cannot  go  wrong;  these  honest 
men  will  get  the  channels  ready  ;  you  will  easily  be  able  to 
drive  back  the  two  plugs  with  this  pair  of  iron  crooks;  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  mould  will  fill  miraculously-  1  feci  more 
ill  than  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  and  verily  believe  that  it 
will  kill  me  before  a  few  hours  are  over."'  Thus,  with 
despair  at  heart,  I  left  them,  and  betook  myself  to  bed. 


TXXVI. 

No  sooner  had  I  got  to  bed,  than  I  ordered  my  serving- 
naids  to  carry   food   and  wine   for  all   the    men  into  the 

*  t/na/Mrt*/!>itent.     V\\.  a  fmer  of  our  day' t  Jumtion. 

'  Some  technical  tcnaa  requixc  explaiiAiioii  tii  ih»  sentence.  The  enfidli 
or  clttiincli  iiexc  sliiicc«  for  CArrying  the  molten  mirUl  from  llie  furnace  into 
lite  nioiitn.     I'hc  inaiiair:aHi,   which    I   have  IrnniUtcd   lir  inm  ireaki,   vrcie 

eilci  fjltcl  nl  the  cnij  with  curved  ittms  )>y  wlucti  ifie  op«nni|^  of  the 
mace.  ^Kf/.  or  in  halian  sfitu,  could  lie  iianlally  or  wholly  driven  bock, 
lo  M  t(i  let  tlic  molten  oielal  Qow  Utrough  the  cfaatuvcls  into  the  mould. 
When  the  nwial  rcuchcd  the  mould,  it  enieird  in  a  red-hnl  »ticam  lictween 
iba  tonat/if  or  ouKiiie  mould,  and  the  anima,  or  inner  block,  fillinK  up 
exacily  the  Kp.icc  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  ihc  •urax,  extracted 
by  a  method  of  iluw  liumiiig  Blinded  to  above.  I  believe  thai  the  proceis  is 
known  as  ostinc  d  drt  ^m/nt.  'I'he  forma,  or  mould,  c>>n>ule<l  of  (wo 
pieces  :  one  hollow  (/>  ffiMm),  which  garc  shape  to  the  binnre :  one  solid 
and  rounded  (/it  •ini'mii),  which  stood  at  a  nhort  inlcrvnl  withm  Die  foimer, 
and  regulated  the  influx  of  the  metal.     See  above,  p.  J95,  note. 
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workshop ;  at  the  same  time  I  cried :  "  I  shall  not  t* 
alive  to-morrow."  They  tried  lo  encourage  me,  arguing 
that  my  illness  would  pass  over,  since  it  came  from  exces- 
sive fatigue.  In  this  way  1  spent  two  hours  battling  with 
the  fever,  which  steadily  increased,  and  calling  out  continu- 
ally :  "  I  feel  that  I  am  dying."  My  housekeeper,  who 
was  named  Mona  Fiore  da  Caslel  del  Kio,  a  very  notable 
manager  and  no  less  warm-hearted,  kept  chiding  me  for 
ray  discouragement ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  paid  me 
every  kind  attention  which  was  possible.  Howc\Tr,  the 
sight  of  my  physical  pain  and  moral  dejection  so  aficcted 
her,  that,  in  spite  of  that  brave  heart  of  hers,  she  could 
not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  she 
was  able,  she  took  good  care  I  should  not  sec  them.  ArVhile 
I  was  thus  terribly  afilictcd,  I  beheld  the  figure  of  a  man 
enter  my  chamber,  twisted  in  his  body  into  the  form  of  a 
capital  S.  He  raised  a  lamentable,  doleful  voice,  like  one 
who  announces  their  last  hour  to  men  condemned  to  die 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  spoke  these  words:  "O  Benvenuto! 
your  statuejs  spoiled,  and  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of 
saving  it."  ^o  soongr  had  I  heard  the  shriek  of  th« 
wretch  than  I  gave  a  howl  which  might  have  beeirheard 
from  the  sphere  of  (lame.  Jumping  from  my  bed,  I  sefxed 
my  clothes  and  began  to  dress.  Tlie  maids,  and  "jy  IM 
and  every  one  who  came  nrniinHtjn  _hr]p  mr.  gn!  Virl'e  w 
blows  of  the  fist,  while  T  Icepl  crj'ing  out  in  lamentation: 
"Ah!  traitoi-s !  enviers!  This  is  an  act  of  treason,  done 
by  malice  prepense  !  But  I  swear  by  God  that  I  will  stft 
it  to  the  bottom,  and  before  I  die  will  leave  such  witneu 
to  the  world  of  what  I  can  do  as  shall  make  a  score  of 
mortals  marvel." 

When  I  had  got  my  clothes  on,  I  strode  with  soul  bent 
on  mischief  toward  the  workshop ;  there  I  beheld  the  men, 
whom  I  had  left  erewhile  in  such  high  spirits,  standias 
stiipe5ed  and  downcast.  1  began  at  once  and  spoke:  **Up 
with  you  !  Attend  to  me  I  Since  you  have  not  been  able 
or  willing  to  obey  the  directions  I  gave  you,  obey  me  now 
that  I  am  with  you  to  conduct  my  work  io  person.     Let 
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no  one  contradict  mc,  for  in  cases  like  tin's  we  need  the  aid 
of  hand  and  hearing,  not  of  advice."  When  I  had  uttered 
these  words,  a  certain  Maestro  Alessandro  Laatricali  broke 
silence  and  said ;  '*  Look  you,  Benvenuto,  you  are  going 
lo  attempt  an  enterprise  which  the  laws  of  art  do  not 
sanaion,  and  which  cannot  succeed."  I  turned  upon  him 
with  such  fury  and  so  full  of  mischief,  that  he  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  exclaimed  with  one  voice  :  "  On  then  I  Give 
orders!  We  will  obey  your  least  commands,  so  long  as 
life  is  left  in  us."  I  believe  they  spoke  thus  feelingly 
because  they  thought  1  must  fall  shortly  dead  upon  the 
ground.  1  went  immediately  to  inspect  the  furnace,  and 
found  that  the  metal  was  all  curdled  ;  an  accident  which 
we  express  by  "  being  caked."  '  I  told  two  of  the  hands 
to  cross  the  road,  and  fetch  from  the  house  of  the  butcher 
Capretta  a  load  of  young  oak-wood,  which  had  lain  dry  for 
above  a  year  ;  this  wood  had  been  previously  offered  me 
by  Madame  Ginevra,  wife  of  the  said  Capretta.  So  soon 
as  the  first  amifuls  arrived,  I  began  to  fill  the  grate 
beneath  the  furnace.^  Now  oak-wood  of  that  kind  heats 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  sort  of  tree;  and  for  this 
reason,  where  a  slow  fire  is  wanted,  as  in  the  case  of  gun- 
foundry,  alder  or  pine  is  preferred.  Accordingly,  when 
the  logs  took  Bre,  oh  !  how  the  cake  began  to  stir  beneath 
that  awful  heat,  to  glow  and  sparkle  in  a  blaze  [  At  the 
same  time  I  kept  stirring  up  the  channels,  and  sent  men 
upon  the  roof  to  stop  the  condagration,  which  had  gathered 
force  from  the  increased  combustion  in  the  furnace ;  also  I 
caused  boards,  carpets,  and  other  hangings  to  be  set  up 
against  the  garden,  in  order  to  protect  us  from  the  violence 
of  the  rain. 

&  Lxxvir. 

When  I  had  thus  provided  against  these  several  dis- 
asters, 1  roared  out  Brst  to  one  man  and  then  to  another: 
"  Bring  this  thing  here  !    Take  that  thing  there ! "     At  this 

1  Etuni/»Uo  UH  mig&uiu. 

'  Titc  Italian  U  /^nffimtaia,  a  pit  below  the  graling,  wbidi  recclvet  the 
k  from  the  furaue. 
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crisis,  when  the  whole  gang  saw  the  cake  was  on  the  point 
of  melting,  they  did  my  bidding,  each  fellow  working  with 
the  strength  of  three.  I  then  ordered  half  a  pig  of  pewter 
to  be  brought,  which  weighed  about  sixty  pounds,  and 
flung  it  into  the  middle  of  the  cake  inside  the  furnace.  By 
this  means,  and  by  piling  on  wood  and  stirring  now  with 
pokers  and  now  with  iron  rods,  the  curdled  mass  rapidly 
began  to  licjuefy.  Then,  knowing  I  had  brought  the  dead 
to  life  again,  against  the  frrm  opinion  of  those  ignoramuses, 
I  felt  such  vigour  fill  my  veins,  that  all  thoi^  pains  of 
fever,  all  those  fears  of  death,  were  quite  forgotten. 

All  of  a  sudden  an  explosion  took  place,  attended  by 
a  tremendous  flash  of  flame,  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had 
formed  and  been  discharged  amongst  us.  Unwonted  and 
appalling  terror  astonied  every  one,  and  me  more  even  than 
the  rest.  When  the  din  was  over  and  the  dazzling  light 
extinguished,  we  began  to  look  each  other  in  the  face. 
Then  I  discovered  that  the  cap  of  the  furnace  had  blown 
up,  and  the  bronze  was  bubbling  over  from  its  source 
beneath.  So  I  had  the  mouths  of  my  mould  immedi- 
ately opened,  and  at  the  same  time  drove  in  the  two  plugs 
which  kept  back  the  molten  metal.  But  I  noticed  that  it 
did  not  (low  as  rapidly  as  usual,  the  reason  being  probably 
that  the  fierce  heat  of  the  fire  we  kindled  had  consamed 
its  base  aUoy.  Accordingly  1  sent  for  all  my  pewter  plat- 
ters, porringersj  and  dishes,  to  the  number  of  some  two 
hundred  pieces,  and  had  a  portion  of  them  cast,  one  by  one, 
into  the  channels,  the  rest  into  the  furnace.  TTiis  expe- 
dient succeeded,  and  every  one  could  now  perceive  that 
my  bronze  was  in  most  perfect  liquefaction,  and  my  mouM 
was  filling ;  whereupon  they  all  with  heartiness  and  happy 
cheer  assisted  and  obeyed  my  bidding,  while  I,  now  here; 
now  there,  gave  orders,  helped  with  my  own  hands,  and 
cried  aloud  :  "  O  God  !  Thou  that  by  Thy  immeasuratde 
power  didst  rise  from  the  dead,  and  in  Thy  glory  didst 
ascend  to  heaven  I "  .  .  .  even  thus  in  a  moment  »y 
mould  was  filled ;  and  seeing  my  work  finished,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees,  and  with  all  my  heart  gave  thanks  to  Cod. 
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After  all  was  over,  I  turned  to  a  plate  of  salad  on  a  bench 
there,  and  ale  with  hearty  appetite,  and  drank  together  with 
the  whole  crew.  Aftcrwaitis  I  i-etired  to  bed,  healthy  and , 
happy,  for  it  was  now  two  hours  before  morning,  and  slept 
as  sweetly  as  though"!  had  never  felt  a  touch  of  illness. 
My  good  housekeeper,  wiihuut  my  giving  any  orders,  had 
prepared  a  fat  capon  for  my  repast.  So  that,  when  I  rose, 
about  the  hour  for  breaking  fast,  she  presented  herself  with 
a  smiling  countenance,  and  said  :  "  Oh  !  is  that  the  man 
who  foh  that  he  was  dying?  Upon  my  word,  I  think  the 
blows  and  kicks  you  dealt  us  last  night,  when  you  were  so 
enraged,  and  had  that  demon  in  your  body  as  it  seemed, 
must  have  frightened  away  your  mortal  fever !  The  fever 
feared  that  it  might  catch  it  too,  as  we  did  I  "  All  my  poor 
household,  relieved  in  like  measure  from  anxiety  snd  over- 
whelming labour,  went  at  once  to  buy  earthen  vessels  in 
order  to  replace  the  pewter  I  had  cast  away.  Then  we 
dined  together  joyfully  ;  nay,  I  cannot  remember  a  day  in 
my  whole  life  when  I  dined  with  greater  gladness  or  a 
better  appetite. 

After  our  meal  I  received  visits  from  the  several  men 
who  had  assisted  me.  They  exchanged  congratulations,  and 
thanked  God  for  our  success,  saying  they  had  learned  and 
seen  things  done  which  other  masters  judged  impossible. 
I  Coo  grew  somewhat  glorious ;  and  deeming  I  had  shown 
myself  a  man  of  talent,  indulged  a  boastful  humour.  So  I 
thrust  my  hand  into  my  purse,  and  paid  them  all  to  their 
full  satisfaction. 

That  evil  fellow,  my  mortal  foe,  Messer  Pier  Francesco 
Ricci,  majordomo  of  ttie  Duke,  took  great  pains  to  find  out 
how  the  affair  had  gone.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  the 
two  men  whom  I  suspected  of  having  caked  my  metal  for 
me,  said  1  was  no  man,  hut  of  a  certainty  some  powerful 
devil,  since  I  had  accomplished  what  no  craft  of  the  art 
could  do ;  indeed  they  did  nt>t  believe  a  mere  ordinary  fiend 
could  work  such  miracles  as  I  in  other  waj's  had  shown. 
They  exaggerated  the  whole  affair  so  much,  possibly  in 
order  to  excuse  their  own  part  in   it,  that  the  majcwdomo 
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wrote  an  account  to  the  Duke,  who  was  then  in  Pisa,  far 
more  marvellous  and  full  of  thrilling  incidents  than  whxt 
they  had  narrated. 


LXXVIII. 

After  I  had  let  my  statue  cool  for  two  whole  days,  I 
began  to  uncover  it  by  slow  degrees.  The  first  thing  1 
found  was  that  the  head  of  Medusa  had  come  out  most 
admirably,  thanks  to  the  ai r- vents ;  for,  as  1  had  told  the 
Duke,  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  ascend.  Upon  advancing 
farther,  I  discovered  that  the  other  head,  that,  namdy,  of 
Perseus,  had  succeeded  no  less  admirably  ;  and  this  aston- 
ished me  far  more,  because  it  is  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  that  of  the  Medusa.  Now  the  mouths  of  the 
mould  were  placed  above  the  head  of  Perseus  and  behind 
his  shoulders  ;  and  1  found  that  all  the  bronze  my  furnace 
contained  had  been  exhausted  in  the  head  of  this  figure 
It  was  a  miracle  to  observe  that  not  one  fragment  remained 
in  the  orifice  of  the  channel,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
to  the  statue.  In  my  great  astonishment  I  seemed  to  see 
in  this  the  hand  of  God  arranging  and  controlling  all. 

I  went  on  uncovering  the  statue  with  success,  and  ascer- 
tained that  everything  had  come  out  in  perfect  order,  until 
I  reached  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  on  which  the  statue  rests. 
There  the  heel  itself  was  formed,  and  going  farther,  I  found 
the  foot  apparently  complete.  This  gave  me  great  joy  on 
the  one  side,  but  was  half  unwelcome  to  me  on  the  other, 
merely  because  I  had  told  the  Duke  that  it  cotdd  not  come 
Out,  However,  when  I  reached  the  end,  it  appeared  thit 
the  toes  and  a  little  piece  above  them  were  unfinished,  w 
that  about  half  the  foot  was  wanting.  Although  I  knew 
that  this  would  add  a  trifle  to  my  labour,  I  was  very  well 
pleased,  because  1  could  now  prove  to  the  Duke  how  welt 
I  understood  my  business.  It  is  true  that  far  more  of  the 
foot  than  I  expected  had  been  perfectly  formed  ;  the  nason 
of  .this  was  that,  from  causes  1  have  recently  described,  the 
bronze  was  hotter  than  our  rules  of  art  prescribe ;  also  thai 
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I  had  been  obliged  to  supplement  the  alloy  with  my  pewter 
cups  and  platters,  which  no  one  else,  I  think,  had  ever 
done  before. 

Having  now  ascertained  how  successfully  my  work  had 
been  accomplished,  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  PJsa,  where 
I  found  the  Duke.  He  gave  me  a  most  gracious  reception, 
as  did  also  the  Duchess;  and  although  the  majordonio  had 
informed  them  of  the  whole  proceedings,  Iheir  Excellencies 
deemed  my  performance  far  more  stupendous  ajid  astonish- 
ing when  they  heard  the  tale  from  my  own  nioulh.  When 
1  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Perseus,  and  said  it  had  not  come 
out  perfect,  just  as  I  previously  warned  his  Excellency,  I 
saw  an  expression  of  wonder  pass  over  his  face,  while  he 
related  to  the  Duchess  how  I  had  predicted  this  beforehand. 
Observing  the  princes  to  be  so  well  disposed  towards  me,  I 
begged  leave  from  the  Duke  to  go  to  Rome.  He  granted 
it  in  roost  obliging  terms,  and  bade  me  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  complete  his  Perseus;  giving  me  letters  of 
recommendation  meanwhile  to  his  ambassador,  Averardo 
Serristori.  We  were  then  in  the  first  years  of  Pope 
Giulio  de  Monti,' 

LXXIX. 

Before  leaving  home,  I  directed  my  workpeople  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  method  I  had  taught  them.  The  reason 
of  my  journey  was  as  follows.  I  had  made  a  life-sized  bust 
in  bronzcof  Biiido  Altoviti,'the  son  of  Antonio,  and  had  sent 
,  it  to  him  at  Rome.  He  set  it  up  in  his  study,  which  was 
very  richly  adorned  with  antiquities  and  other  works  of  art ; 
but  the  room  was  not  designed  for  statues  or  for  paintings, 
since  the  windows  were  too  low,  so  that  the  ligjit  coming 
from  beneath  spoiled  the  effect  they  would  have  produced 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  happened  one  day 
that  Bindo  was  standing  at   his  door,  when  Michel  Agnolo 

>  Gio  Maria  del  Monte  Sansovino  was  clccletl  Pope,  vhh  llie  title  of 
Juliut  III-,  in  Fcbinnr)'  IJSO. 

•  'Thit  man  ws*  n  member  of  a  vety  noble  Florenliiit  f»(nilv.  Horn  id 
1491,  ItcwM  at  ihit  «)>o<:U  Tuscan  Conitil  m  Route.  C«]iint'»  but  of  hika 
t^  uisU  in  tlic  fahaa  Allovili  s.t  kome. 
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Buonarroti,  the  sculptor,  passed  by  ;  so  he  begged  him  to 
come  in  and  sec  his  study.  Michel  Agnolo  followed,  and  on 
entering  the  room  and  looking  round,  he  exclaimed  :  "Who 
is  the  master  who  made  that  good  portrait  of  you  in  so  fine 
a  manner?  Vou  must  know  that  that  bust  pleases  me  as 
much,  or  even  more,  than  those  antiques  ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  fine  things  to  be  seen  among  the  latter.  If  those 
windows  were  above  instead  of  beneath,  the  whole  collec- 
tion would  show  to  greater  advantage,  and  your  portrait, 
placed  among  so  many  masterpieces,  would  hold  its  own 
with  credit."  No  sooner  had  Michel  Agnolo  left  the  house 
of  Bindo  than  he  wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows  :  "  My  dear  Benvcnuto,  I  have  known  you  for  many 
years  as  the  greatest  goldsmith  of  whom  we  have  any  infor- 
mation ;-  and  henceforward  I  shall  know  you  for  a  sculptor 
of  like  qiiality.  I  must  tell  you  that  Mcsscr  Bindo  Allovtli 
took  me  to  see  his  bust  in  bronze,  and  informed  me  that 
you  hnd  made  it.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work; 
but  it  annoyed  me  to  notice  that  it  was  placed  in  a  bad 
light ;  for  if  it  were  suitably  illuminatfrd,  it  would  show  itself 
to  be  the  fine  performance  that  it  is."  This  letter  abounded 
with  the  most  affectionate  and  complimentary  cxprcssioDS 
towards  myself;  and  before  I  left  for  Rome,  I  showed  it  to 
the  Duke,  who  read  it  with  much  kindly  interest,  and  said 
to  me;  "Benvenuto,  if  you  write  to  him,  and  can  penuade 
him  to  return  to  Florence,  I  will  make  him  a  member  of  the 
Forty-eight.'^  "^  Accordingly  I  wrote  a  letter  full  of  warmth, 
and  offered  in  the  Duke's  name  a  hundred  times  more  than 
my  commission  carried  ;  but  not  wanting  to  make  any  mis- 
take, I  showed  this  to  the  Duke  before  1  sealed  tt,  sayif^ 
to  his  Most  Illustrious  Excellency  :  "  Prince,  perhaps  1 
have  made  him  too  many  promises."  He  replied  :  "  Micbd 
Agnolo  deserves  more  than  you  have  promised,  and  I  wiQ 
bestow  on  him  still  greater  favours."  To  this  letter  be 
sent  no  answer,  and  I  could  see  that  the  Duke  was  much 
offended  with  him. 


>  Thi»  WM  one  of  the  three  ConnciU  crealed  hy  Clement  VII.  ta  ijja, 

tie  chin);eJ  the  Flucentino  oonsliiuiioo.     It  coiT«|>o»dMl  Id  ft  JienBle. 


When  I  reached  Rome,  I  went  to  lodge  in  Bindo  Alto- 
vili's  house.  He  told  me  at  once  how  he  had  sho-vvn  his 
bronze  bust  lo  Micliel  A(;no]o,  and  how  the  iatler  had 
praised  it.  So  wc  spoke  for  some  length  upon  this  topic. 
I  ought  to  narrate  the  reasons  why  I  had  taken  this  por- 
trait. Bindo  had  in  his  hands  t2oo  golden  crowns  of  mine, 
which  formed  part  of  5OCK1  he  had  lent  the  Duke ;  4000 
were  his  own,  and  mine  stood  in  his  name,  while  I  received 
that  portion  of  the  interest  which  accrued  to  me.*  This  led 
to  my  taking  his  portrait ;  and  when  he  saw  the  wax  model 
for  the  bust,  he  sent  me  fifty  goidcn  scudi  by  a  notary  in 
hift  employ,  named  Ser  Giuliano  Paccalli.  I  did  not  want 
to  take  the  money,  so  I  sent  it  back  to  him  by  the  same 
hand,  saying  at  a  later  time  to  Bindo  :  "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
if  you  keep  that  sum  of  mine  for  tnc  at  interest,  so  that 
I  may  gain  a  little  on  it."  When  we  came  to  square  ac- 
counts on  this  occasion,  I  observed  that  he  was  ill-disposed 
towards  me,  since,  instead  of  treating  me  aflfeclionately, 
according  to  his  previous  wont,  he  put  on  a  stiff  air;  and 
although  [  was  staying  in  his  house,  he  was  never  good- 
humoured,  but  always  surly.  However,  wc  settled  our  busi- 
ness in  a  few  words.  I  sacrificed  my  pay  for  his  portrait, 
together  with  the  bronze,  and  we  arranged  thai  he  should 
keep  my  money  at  15  per  cent,  during  my  natural  life. 


LXXXI. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  go  and  ki.is  the 
Pope's  feet;  and  while  I  was  speaking  with  his  Holiness, 
Messer  Averardo  Scrristori,  our  Duke's  Fnvoy,  arrived.' 
I  had  made  some  proposals  lo  (he  Pope,  which  I  think  he 
would  have  agreed  upon,  and  I  should  have  been  very  gtad 
to  return  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties  which 

'  To  nuke  t)ic  &UD1  corrcci,  5200  ought  to  have  Ixen  lirnt  (he  Dake. 
*  Hit  dcciuichrt  toim  a  ralu:iLle  tehcs  of  liiituricd  documentt.     fiirmte, 
Ix  Uoanicr,  i8s> 
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I  had  at  Florence.      But  I  soon  perceived  that  the  ambas- 
sador had  countermined  me. 

Then  I  went  to  visit  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  and 
repeated  what  I  had  written  from  Florence  to  him  in  the 
Duke's  name.  He  replied  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
fabric  of  S.  Peter's,  and  that  this  would  prevent  him  from 
leaving  Rome.  I  rejoined  that,  as  he  had  decided  on  the 
model  of  that  building,  he  could  leave  its  execution  to  his 
man  Urbino,  who  would  carry  out  hts  orders  to  the  letter. 
I  added  much  about  future  favours,  in  the  form  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Duke.  Upon  this  he  looked  me  hard  in 
face,  and  said  with  a  sarcastic  smile:  "And  you  I  to  w 
extent  are  you  satisfied  with  him  ?  "  Although  I  repi; 
thai  I  was  extremely  contented  and  was  very  well  treated 
by  his  Excellency,  he  showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  greater  part  of  my  annoyances,  and  gave  as  his  final 
answer  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  leave  Roror. 
To  this  I  added  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  retuni 
to  his  own  land,  which  was  governed  by  a  prince  renowned 
for  justice,  and  the  greatest  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
who  ever  saw  the  light  of  this  world.  As  I  have  remarked 
above,  he  had  with  him  a  servant  of  his  who  came  from 
Urbino,  and  had  hved  many  years  in  his  employment,  rather 
as  valet  and  housekeeper  than  anything  else;  this  indeed 
was  obvious,  because  he  had  acquired  no  skill  in  the  arti' 
Consequently,  while  1  was  pressing  Michel  Agnolo  with  argu* 
ments  he  could  not  answer,  he  turned  round  sharply  to  Urbino, 
as  though  to  ask  him  his  opinion.  The  follow  began  to  bawl 
out  in  his  rustic  way  :  "  1  will  never  leave  my  master  Michd 
Agnolo's  side  till  I  shall  have  flaj'cd  him  or  he  shall  ha« 
flayed  me."  These  stupid  words  forced  me  to  laugh,  and 
without  saying  farewell,  1  lowered  my  shoulders  and  reined 

LXXXII. 

The  miserable  bargain  I  had  made  with  Bindo  Altoviti, 
losing  my  bust  and  leaving  him  my  capital  for  life,  tai^bt 

'  Upon  ihe  death  of  thii  Urbioo,  Michel  Ansclo  wrote  ■  tonctui^ 
and  a  very  feeling  Ictlcr  to  Vauui, 
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mc  what  the  faith  of  merchants  is;  so,  I  returned  in  bad 
spirits  to  Florence.  1  went  at  once  to  the  palace  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Duke,  whom  1  found  to  be  at  Castello 
beyond  Ponte  a  Rifredi.  In  the  palace  I  met  Messer  Pier 
Francesco  Ricci,  the  majordomo,  and  when  I  drew  nigh  to 
pay  him  the  usual  compliments,  he  exclaimed  with  measure- 
less astonishment :  "Oh,  are  you  come  back?  "  and  with 
the  same  air  of  surprise,  clapping  his  hands  together,  he 
cried:  "The  Duke  is  at  Castello!"  then  turned  his  back 
and  left  me,      !  could  not  form  the  least  idea  why  the  beast 

•  behaved  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  to  me. 
Proceeding  at  once  to  Castello.  and  entering  the  garden 
where  the  Duke  was,  I  caught  sight  of  him  at  a  distance; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  seen  m.e  than  he  showed  signs  of 
surprise,  and  intimated  that  I  might  go  about  my  business, 
1  had  been  reckoning  that  his  Excellency  would  treat  me 
with  the  same  kindness,  or  even  greater,  as  before  1  left  for 
Rome;  so  now,  when  he  received  me  with  such  rudeness, 
]  went  back,  much  hurt,  to  Florence.  While  resuming  my 
work  and  pushing  my  statue  forward,  I  racked  my  brains 
to  think  what  could  have  brought  about  this  sudden  change 
in  the  Duke's  manner.  The  curious  way  in  which  Messer 
^  Sforza  and  some  other  gentlemen  close  to  his  Exxellency's 
H  person  eyed  me,  prompted  me  to  ask  the  former  what  the 
matter  was.      He  only  replied  with  a  sort  of  smile  :   "  Bcn- 

t  venule,  do  your  best  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  have  no 
concern  for  anything  else."  A  few  days  afterwards  I  ob- 
tained an  audience  of  the  Duke,  who  received  me  with  a 
kind  of  grudging  grace,  and  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
doing  at  Rome.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  maintained 
the  conversation,  and  told  him  the  whole  storj'  about  Bindo 
Altoviti's  bust.  It  was  evident  that  he  listened  with  atten- 
tion ;  so  I  went  on  talking  about  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti. 
K  At  this  he  showed  displeasure ;  but  Urbino's  stupid  speech 
^  about  the  flaying  made  him  iaugli  aloud.      Then  he  said  : 

^'*  Well,  it  is  he  who  suffers  1 "  and  I  took  my  leave. 
There  can   be  no  doubt  tiiat   Ser  I'ier    Francesco,  the 
I     majordomo,  must  have  served  me  some  ill  turn  with   the 
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Duke,  which  did  not,  however,  succeed ;  for  God,  who  loves 
tiie  truth,  protected!  me,  as  He  hath  ever  saved  me,  from  a 
sea  of  dreadful  dangers,  and  I  hope  will  save  mc  till  the  eod 
of  this  my  life,  however  full  of  trials  it  may  be  I  march 
forward,  therefore,  witli  a  good  heart,  sustained  alone  by  His 
divine  power ;  nor  let  myself  be  terrified  by  any  furious 
assault  of  fortune  or  my  adverse  stars.  May  only  Cod 
uaiiitaiii  me  in  His  grace  ! 


Lxxxiir. 

I  must  beg  your  attention  ^ow,  most  gracious  reader, 
for  a  very  lerrihie  event  which  happened. 

I  used  the  utmost  diligence  and  industry  to  complete  m>' 
statue,  and  went  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the  Duke's  wsrd- 
robe,  as:iisting  there  the  goldsmiths  who  were  working  for  his 
Eiiccllency.  Indeed, they  laboured  mainly  on  designs  \fhich  I 
had  given  them.  Noticing  that  the  Duke  took  pleasure  ia 
seeing  nie  at  work  and  talking  with  nie,  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  go  there  sometimes  also  by  day.  It  happened  upon 
one  of  those  days  that  his  Excellency  came  as  usual  to  the 
room  where  I  was  occupied,  and  more  particularly  because 
he  heard  of  my  arrival.  His  Excellency  entered  at  once 
into  conversation,  raising  several  interesting  topics,  upon 
which  I  gave  my  views  so  much  to  his  entertainment  that 
he  showed  more  cheerfulness  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  hint 
before.  All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  his  secretaries  appeared, 
and  whispered  something  of  importance  in  his  car;  where- 
'  upun  tlie  Duke  rose,  and  retired  wiili  the  oQicial  into  another 
chamber.  Now  the  Duchess  had  sent  to  see  what  his 
Excellency  was  doing,  and  her  page  brought  back  ihb 
answer:  "The  Duke  is  talking  and  laughing  with.  Bai> 
vcnuto,  and  is  in  excellent  good-humour."  When  the 
Duchess  heard  this,  she  came  immediately  to  the  wardrobe; 
»nd  nut  finding  the  Duke  there,  took  a  scat  beside  us.  AACT 
watching  us  at  work  a  while,  she  turned  to  mc  with  Ac 
utmost  graciousness,  and  showed  me  a  necklace  of  larige  wd 
really  very  fine  pearls.     On  being  asked  by  her  whaf  I 
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thought  of  them,  I  said  it  was  in  truth  a  very  handsome 
ornament.  Then  she  spoke  as  follows  :  "  I  should  like  the 
Duke  to  buy  them  for  me ;  so  1  beg  you,  my  dear  Bett- 
venuto,  to  praise  them  to  him  as  highly  as  you  can."  At 
these  words  I  disclosed  my  mind  to  the  Duchess  with  all 
the  respect  I  could,  and  answered  :  "  My  lady,  1  thought 
this  neclclace  of  pearls  belonged  already  to  your  most  illus- 
trious Excellency.  Now  that  I  am  aware  you  have  not  yet 
acquired  them,  it  is  right,  nay,  more,  it  is  my  duty  to  utter 
what  I  might  otherwise  have  refrained  from  saying,  namely, 
that  my  mature  professional  experience  enables  me  to  detect 
very  grave  faults  In  the  pearls,  and  for  this  reason  I  could 
never  advise  your  Excellency  to  purchase  them."  She  re- 
plied :  "  The  merchant  offers  them  for  six  thousand  crowns  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  some  of  those  trifling  defects  you  speak 
of,  the  rope  would  be  worth  over  twelve  thousand."  To 
this  1  replied,  that  "even  were  the  necklace  of  quite  flawless 
quality,  I  could  not  advise  any  one  to  bid  up  to  hve  thousand 
crowns  for  it ;  for  pearls  are  not  gems ;  pearls  are  but 
fishes'  bones,  which  in  the  course  of  time  must  lose  their 
freshness.  Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires,  on 
the  contrary,  never  grow  old  ;  these  four  arc  precious  stones, 
and  these  it  is  quite  right  to  purchase."  When  I  had  thus 
spoken,  the  Uuchess  showed  some  signs  of  irritation,  and 
exclaimed:  "1  have  a  mind  to  possess  these  pearls;  so, 
prithee,  take  them  to  the  Duke,  and  praise  them  up  to  the 
sicies;  even  if  you  have  to  use  some  words  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  speak  them  to  do  me  service ;  it  will  be 
■well  for  you  ! " 

I  have  always  been  the  greatest  friend  of  tiuth  and  foe 
of  lies :  yet,  compelled  by  n^ccessity,  unwilling  to  lose  the 
favo"ul*  of  so  great  a  princess,  1  took  those  confounded 
pearls  sorely  against  my  inclination,  and  went  with  them 
to  the  other  room,  wTiither  the  Duke  had  withdrawn. 
sooner  did  he  set  eyes  upon  me  than  he  cried  :  "  O 
Benvenuto  I  what  are  you  about  here?"  I  uncovered  the 
pearls  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  1  am  come  to  show  you  a  most 
splendid  necklace  of  pearls,  of  the  rarest  quality,  and  truly 
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worthy  of  your  Kxccllcncy  ;  I  do  not  bt-Iieve  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  together  eigtity  pearls  wliicli  could  show 
better  than  these  do  in  a  necklace.  My  counsel  therefore 
IS,  that  you  should  buy  them,  for  ihey  are  in  good  sooth 
miraculous."  He  responded  on  ihe  instant:  "I  do  not 
choose  to  buy  them  ;  they  are  not  pearls  of  the  quality  and 
goodness  you  affirin  ;  1  have  seen  the  necklace,  and  they 
do  not  please  me."  Then  I  added  :  *'  Pardon  mc,  prince! 
These  pearls  exceed  in  rarity  and  beauty  any  which  were 
ever  brought  together  for  a  necklace."  The  Duchess  had 
risen,  and  was  standing  behind  a  door  listening  to  all  I  said. 
Well,  when  I  had  praised  the  pearls  a  thousand-fold  more 
warmly  than  I  have  described  above,  the  Duke  turned  toward 
me  with  a  kindly  look,  and  said  :  "  O  my  dear  Ben\xnuto, 
I  know  that  you  have  an  excellent  judgment  in  these  matters. 
If  the  pearls  are  as  rare  as  j'ou  certify,  T  should  not  hesitate 
about  their  putchasc,  partly  to  gratify  the  Duchess,  and 
partly  to  possess  them,  seeing  I  have  always  need  of  soch 
things,  not  so  much  for  her  Grace,  as  for  the  various  uses 
of  my  sons  and  daughters."  When  I  heard  him  speak  thus, 
having  on^e  begun  to  tell  fibs,  I  stuck  to  them  with  gyen 
grealer  boldness;  1  gave  all  the  colour  of  truth  I  rrtiiM  la 
my  lies,  confiding  in  the  promise  of  the  Duchesa^to  help  me 
at  the  time  of  need.  More  than  two  hundred  crowns  were 
to  be  my  commission  on  the  bargain,  and  the  Duchess  had 
intimated  that  I  should  receive  so  much  ;  but  I  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  touch  a  farthing,  in  order  to  secure  my  credit, 
and  convince  the  Duke  I  was  not  prompted  by  avarice. 
Once  more  his  E.\ce]lency  began  to  address  me  with  the 
greatest  courtesy :  "  I  know  that  you  are  a  consummate 
judge  of  these  things  ;  therefore,  if  you  are  tlie  honest  man 
I  always  thought  you,  tell  me  now  the  truth.**  Tlicrcai  t 
flushed  up  to  my  eyes,  which  at  the  same  time  Bllcdjirilh 
tears,  and  said  to  him  :  "  My  lord,  if  1  tell  your  most  illus- 
trious Excellency  the  truth,  1  shall  make  a  mortal  foe  of  the 
Duchess ;  this  will  oblige  me  to  depart  from  Florence^  and 
my  enemies  will  begin  at  once  to  pour  contempt  upon  my 
Perseus,  which  I  have  announced  as  a  masterpiece  to  the 
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most  noble  school  of  your  illustrious  Excellency.  Such 
being  the  case,  I  recommerd  myself  to  your  most  illustrious 
Excellency." 

LXXXIV. 

The  Duke  was  now  aware  that  all  my  previous  speeches 
had  been,  as  it  were,  forced  out  of  me.  So  he  rejoined  : 
"  If  you  have  confidence  in  me,  you  need  not  stand  in  fear 
of  anything  whatever."  I  recommenced  ;  "  Alas !  my  lord, 
what  can  prevent  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Duchess  ?  " 
The  Duke  lifted  his  hand  in  sign  of  troth-pledge '  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Be  assured  that  what  you  say  will  be  buried  in 
a  diamond  casket!"  To  this  engagement  upon  honour  I 
replied  by  telling  the  truth  according  to  my  judgment,  namely, 
that  the  pearis  were  not  worth  above  two  thousand  crowns. 
The  Duchess,  thinking  we  had  stopped  talking,  for  we  now 
were  speaking  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible,  came  forward, 
and  began  as  follows  :  "  My  lord,  do  me  the  favour  to  pur- 
chase this  necklace,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  on  them, 
and  your  Bcnvenuto  here  has  said  he  never  saw  a  6ner  row 
of  pearls."  The  Duke  replied:  "I  do  not  choose  to  buy 
them."  "Why,  my  lord,  vrill  not  your  Excellency  gratify 
me  by  buying  them  ?  "  "  Because  I  do  not  care  to  throw 
my  money  out  of  window."  The  Duchess  recommenced  : 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  your  money  away,  when 
Bcnvenuto,  in  whom  you  place  such  well-merited  confidence, 
has  told  me  that  they  would  be  cheap  at  over  three  thou- 
sand crowns  ?  "  Then  the  Duke  said  :  "  My  lady  I  my 
Bcnvenuto  here  has  told  me  that,  if  I  purchase  this  necklace, 
I  shall  be  throwing  my  money  away,  inasmuch  as  the  pearls 
are  neither  round  nor  wcU-matched,  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  faded.  To  prove  that  this  is  so.  look  here  I  look  there ! 
consider  this  one  and  then  that.  The 'necklace  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  (or  me."  At  these  words  the  Duchess  cast  a 
glance  of  bitter  spite  at  me,  and  retired  with  a  threatening 
^nod  of  her  head  in  my  direction.  I  felt  tempted  to  pack  off 
once  and  bid  farewell  to  Italy.     Yet  my  Perseus  being 
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all  but  finished,  I  did  not  like  to  leave  without  exposing  It 
to  public  view.  But  I  ask  every  one  to  consider  in  what  a 
grievous  plight  I  found  myself! 

The  Duke  had  given  orders  to  his  porters  in  my  presence, 
that  if  I  appeared  at  the  palace,  they  should  always  admit 
me  through  his  apartments  to  the  place  where  he  might 
happen  to  be.  The  Duchess  commanded  the  same  men, 
whenever  I  showed  my  face  at  that  palace,  to  drive  me  from 
its  gates.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  I  present  myself^ 
than  these  fellows  left  their  doors  and  bade  me  begone;  at 
the  same  time  they  took  good  care  lest  the  Duke  should 
perceive  what  they  were  after  ;  for  if  be  caught  sight  of  me 
before  those  wretches,  he  either  called  me,  or  bcckx)Ded  to 
me  to  advance. 
/^  At  this  juncture  the  Duchess  sent  for  Bcrnardoae,  the 
broker,  of  whom  she  had  so  often  complained  to  me.  abus- 
ing his  good-for-nothing Qcss  and  utter  worthlessness.  She 
DOW  conlided  in  him  as  she  had  previously  done  in  me. 
He  replied  :  "  My  princess,  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands." 
Then  the  rascal  presented  himself  before  the  Duke  with 
that  necklace  in  his  hands.  No  sooner  did  the  Duke  set 
eyes  on  him  than  he  bade  liim  begone.  Bu(  the  rogue 
h'ftcd  his  big  ugly  voice,  which  sounded  like  the  braying 
of  an  ass  through  his  huge  nose,  and  spoke  to  this  effect: 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  lord,  for  Heaven's  sake  buy  this  necklace 
for  the  poor  Duchess,  who  is  dying  to  have  it,  and  caaaoi 
indeed  live  without  it."  The  fellow  poured  forth  so  nodi 
of  this  stupid  nonsensical  stuff  that  the  Duke's  paticoee 
was  exhausted,  and  he  cried  :  "Oh,  get  away  with  you,  or 
blow  your  chaps  out  till  I  smack  them ! "  The  knave 
knew  ver>'  well  what  he  was  after ;  for  if  by  blowing  out 
his  cheeks  or  singing  La  Bella  FmiicfSthitia,^  he  could 
bring  the  Duke  to  make  that  purchase,  then  he  gained  the 
good  grace  of  the  Duchess^  and  to  boot  his  own  commis- 
sion, which  rose  to  some  hundreds  of  crowns.  Conse- 
quently he  did  blew  out  his  chaps.  The  Duke  smacked 
them  with  several  hearty  boxes,  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
*  A  popular  baUuI  of  tbe  lime. 
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him,  struck  rather  harder  than  his  wont  was.  The  sound 
blows  upon  his  checks  not  only  reddened  thcin  above  iheir 
natural  purple,  but  also  brought  tears  Into  his  eye&  All 
the  same,  while  smarting,  he  began  to  cry :  *'  Lo  I  my 
lord,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  prince,  who  tries  to  act 
rightly,  and  is  willing  lo  put  up  with  aiiy  sort  of  bad  treat- 
ment, provided  only  that  poor  lady  have  her  heart's  desire  I  " 
The  Duke,  tired  of  the  ribald  feUovv,  either  to  recompense 
the  cuffs  which  he  had  dealt  him,  or  for  the  Duchess's 
sake,  whom  he  was  ever  most  ijiclined  to  yratify,  cried 
out:  "Get  away  wilh  yoir,  with  God's  curse  on  you  1  Go, 
make  the  bargain  ^  I  am  willing  to  do  wlist  my  lady 
Duchess  wishes." 

From  this  incident  we  may  learn  to  know  how  evil 
Fortune  exerts  her  rage  against  a  poor  right-ininded  man, 
and  how  the  strumpet  Luck  can  help  a  miserable  rascal.  I 
lost  the  good  graces  of  ilie  Duchess  once  and  for  ever,  and 
thereby  went  close  to  having  the  Duke's  protection  taken 
from  me.  He  acquired  that  thumping  fee  for  his  commis- 
sion, and  to  boot  their  favour.  Thus  it  will  not  serve  us 
injhis^  world  to  be  merely  men  ofionesty  and. taTervt^     "T^ 


LXXXV. 

About  this  time  the  war  of  Siena  broke  out,'  and 
the  Duke,  wishing  to  fortify  Florence,  distributed  the  gates 
among  his  architects  and  sculptors.  I  received  the  Prato 
gate  and  the  little  one  of  Arno,  which  is  on  the  way  to  the 
mills.  The  Cavaljere  Bandinello  got  the  gate  of  San 
Friano ;  Pasqualino  d'Ancona,  the  gate  at  San  Pier  Gatto- 
lini ;  Giulian  di  Baccio  d'Agnolo,  the  wood-carver,  had  the 
gate  of  San  Gioi^io ;  Particino,  the  wood-cairer,  had  the 
gate  of  Santo  Nlccolo :  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  the  sculp- 
tor, called  il  Margolla,  got  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce  ;  and 
Giovan  Battista,  surnamed  II  Tasso,  the  gate  Pintt.'    Other 

*  Id  ihc  rear  1553,  when  Piero  Strozzi  acted  as  general  for  ihe  FtcDcli 
Kin^,  llcnn  !!.,  ngAin»t  Ihc  .SpaniaT'Is.  I'hc  war  tiidci)  in  the  capiiutaiion 
of  Sieaa  tn  1555.     In  1557  it  woi  cedtd  bjr  I'bilip  IL  lo  Coaimo  tie'  Medici. 

'  'Hiew  aiiiUit,  wiiii  itiv  cKCcptioii  of  Puqtuiliao,  are  alt  koowu  to  us  in 
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bastions  and  gates  were  assigned  to  divers  engineers, 
whose  names  I  do  not  retollect,  nor  indeed  am  I  concerned 
with  tlieni.  The  Duke,  who  certainly  was  at  all  times  a 
man  of  great  ability,  went  round  the  city  himself  upon  aj 
tour  of  inspection,  and  when  he  had  made  his  mind  up,  he' 
sent  for  Lattanzio  Gorini,  one  of  his  paymasters.  Now 
this  man  was  to  some  extent  an  amateur  of  military  archi- 
tecture ;  so  his  Excellency  commissioned  him  to  make 
designs  for  the  fortifications  of  the  gates,  and  sent  each  of 
us  his  own  gate  drawn  according  to  the  plan.  After 
examining  the  plan  for  mine,  and  perceiving  that  it  was 
very  incorrect  in  many  details,  I  took  it  and  went  imme- 
diately to  the  Duke.  When  I  tried  to  point  out  these 
defects,  the  Duke  interrupted  me  and  exclaimed  with  fury  : 
"  Benvennto,  I  will  give  way  to  you  upon  the  point  of 
statuary,  but  in  this  art  of  fortification  I  choose  that  youj 
should  cede  to  mc.  So  carry  out  the  design  which  I  ha^ 
given  you."  To  these  brave  words  1  answered  as  gently 
as  I  could,  and  said :  "  My  lord,  your  most  Illustrious 
Excellency  has  taught  mc  something  even  in  my  own  fine 
art  of  statuary,  inasmuch  as  we  have  always  exchanged 
ideas  upon  that  subject ;  I  beg  you  then  to  deign  to  listen 
to  mc  upon  this  matter  of  your  fortifications,  which  is  far 
more  important  than  making  statues.  If  I  am  permitted  to 
discuss  it  also  with  your  Excellency,  you  will  be  better  able 
to  teach  me  how  I  have  to  serve  you."  This  courteous 
speech  of  mine  induced  liini  to  discuss  the  plans  with  me : 
and  when  I  had  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  not 
conceived  uii  a  riglit  nK:tho<l,  he  satd  :  "  Go,  then,  and  make 
a  design  yourself,  and  I  will  see  if  it  satisfles  me."  Ac- 
cordingly, I  made  two  designs  according  to  the  right  prin- 
ciples for  fortifying  those  two  gati's,  and  took  them  to  him ; 
and  when  he  distinguished  the  true  from  the  false  system, 
he  exclaimed  good -humoii redly  :  "  Go  and  do  it  in  your  own 
way,  for  I  am  content  to  have  it  so."  1  set  to  work  then 
with  the  greatest  diligence. 

■he  condliioiu  described  hy  Cellini,     Fnnccsco  da  S>an  Gtllo  ms  the  son  of 
Gialiuio,  and  nephew  of  Antonio  da  Sao  GaUo. 
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There  was  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  Prato  a  certain  Lom- 
bard captain;  he  was  a  truculent  and  stalwart  Teilow,  of 
incredibly  coarse  speech,  whose  presumption  matched  his 
utter  ignorance.  This  man  began  at  once  to  ask  me  what 
I  was  about  there.  I  politely  exhibited  my  drawings,  and 
took  infinite  pains  to  make  him  understand  my  purpose. 
The  rude  brute  kept  rolling  his  head,  and  turning  first  to 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  shifting  himself  upon  his 
legs,  and  twirling  his  enormous  moualachios;  then  he' drew 
his  cap  down  over  his  eyes  and  roared  out :  "  Zounds ! 
deuce  take  it!  I  can  make  nothing  of  this  rigmarole."  At 
last  the  animal  became  so  tiresome  that  I  said:  "Leave  it 
then  to  me,  wlio  do  understand  it,"  and  turned  my  shoulders 
to  go  about  my  business.  At  this  he  began  to  threaten  me 
with  his  head,  and,  setting  his  left  hand  on  the  pommel  of 
his  sword,  tilted  the  point  up,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Mullo,  my 
master !  you  want  perhaps  to  make  me  cross  blades  with 


you 


t" 


1   faced  round  in  a  great  fury,  for  the  man  had 


stirred  my  blood,  and  cried  out  ;  "  It  would  be  less  trouble 
to  run  you  through  the  body  than  to  build  the  bastion  of 
this  gate."  In  an  Instant  we  both  set  Jmnds  to  our  swords, 
without  quite  drawing  ;  for  a  number  of  honest  folk,  citizens 
of  Florence,  and  others  o(  them  courtiers,  came  running  up. 
The  greater  part  of  them  rated  the  captain,  telling  him  that 
he  was  in  tlie  wrong,  that  I  was  a  man  to  give  him  back  as 
good  as  I  got,  and  that  if  this  came  to  the  Duke's  ears,  it 
would  he  the  worse  for  him.  Accordingly  he  went  off"  on 
his  own  business,  and  1  began  with  my  bastion. 

After  setting  things  in  order  there,  I  proceeded  to  the 
other  little  gate  of  Amo,  where  I  found  a  captain  from 
Ccscna,  the  most  polite,  well-mannered  man  I  ever  knew 
in  that  profession.  He  had  the  air  of  a  gentle  young  lady, 
but  at  need  he  could  prove  himself  one  of  the  boldest  and 
bloodiest  fighters  in  the  world.  This  agreeable  gentleman 
observed  me  so  attentively  that  he  made  me  bashful  and 
self-conscious ;  and  seeing  that  he  wanted  to  understand 
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what  1  was  doing,  I  courteously  explained  my  plans.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  we  vied  with  each  other  in  civilities,  whicb 
made  me  do  far  better  with  this  Uistion  than  with  the 
other. 

I  had  nearly  iinished  the  two  bastions  when  an  inroad  of 
Piero  Strozzi's  people  struck  such  terror  into  the  counlTy- 
folk  of  Prate  that  they  began  to  leave  it  in  a  body,  and  all 
their  carts,  laden  with  the  household  goods  of  each  family, 
came  crowding  into  the  city.  The  number  of  them  was  so 
enormous,  cart  jostling  with  cart,  and  the  confusion  was  so 
great,  that  I  told  the  guards  to  look  out  lest  the  same  mis- 
adventure should  happen  at  this  gate  as  had  occurred  at  the 
gates  of  Turin  ;  for  if  we  had  once  cause  to  lower  the  port-j 
CLtllis,  it  would  not  be  able  to  perform  its  functions,  but  must 
inevitably  stick  suspended  upon  one  of  the  waggons.  When 
that  big  brute  of  a  captain  heard  these  words,  he  repliedi 
with  insults,  and  I  retorted  in  the  same  tone.  We  wer 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  far  worse  quarrel  than  before. 
However,  the  folk  kept  us  asunder ;  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished my  bastions,  I  touched  some  score  of  crowns,  which  I 
had  not  expected,  and  which  were  uncommonly  welcome;  j 
So  I  returned  with  a  blithe  heart  to  finish  my  Perseus. 


LXXXVII. 

During  those  days  some  antiquities  had  been  discovered 
in  the  country  round  Arezzo.  Among  them  was  the  Cbim- 
sera,  that  bronze  lion  which,  is  to  he  seen  in  the  rooms  adja- 
cent to  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.'  Together  with  the 
Chimiera  a  number  of  little  statuettes,  likewise  in  bronze, 
had  been  brought  to  light;  they  were  covered  with  earth 
and  rust,  and  each  of  them  lacked  either  head  or  hands  or 
feet.  The  Duke  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  cleaning  up 
these  statuettes  himself  with  certain  little  chisels  used  by 
goldsmiths.  It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  I  had  to 
speak  on  business  to  his  Excellency  ;  and  while  we  were 
talking,  he  reached  me  a  little  hammer,  with  which  I  struck 
'  Now  ID  Uic  UffiuL 
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the  chisels  the  Duke  held,  and  so  the  figures  were  disen- 
gaged from  their  earth  and  rust.  Ic  this  way  we  passed 
several  evenings,  and  then  the  Duke  commissioned  mc  to 
restore  the  statuettes.  He  took  so  much  pleasure  in  these 
trifles  that  he  made  me  work  by  day  also,  and  if  I  delayed 
coming,  he  used  to  send  for  me.  I  very  often  submitted 
to  his  Excellency  that  if  I  left  my  Perseus  in  the  daytime, 
sei-eral  bad  consequences  would  ensue.  The  first  of  these, 
which  caused  mc  the  greatest  anxiety,  was  that,  seeing  me 
spend  so  long  a  time  upon  my  statue,  the  Duke  himself 
might  get  disgusted ;  which  indeed  did  afterwards  happen. 
The  other  was  that  I  had  several  journeymen  who  in  my 
absence  were  up  to  two  kinds  of  mischief;  first,  they  spoilt 
my  piece,  and  then  they  did  as  little  work  as  possible. 
These  arguments  made  his  Excellency  consent  that  I  should 
only  go  to  the  palace  after  twenty-four  o'clock. 

I  had  now  concifiatcd  the  affection  of  his  Escellency  to 
such  an  extent,  that  every  evening  when  I  came  to  him  he 
treated  me  with  greater  kindness.  About  this  time  the  new 
apartments  were  built  toward  the  lions;'  the  Duke  then 
wishing  to  be  able  to  retire  into  a  less  public  part  of  the 
palace,  fitted  up  for  himself  a  little  chamber  in  these  new 
lodgings,  and  ordered  me  approach  to  it  by  a  private  passage. 
I  had  to  pass  through  his  wardrobe,  then  across  the  stage 
of  the  great  hall,  and  afterwards  through  certain  little  dark 
galleries  and  cabinets.  The  Duchess,  however,  after  a  few 
days,  deprived  me  of  this  means  of  access  by  having  all  the 
doors  upon  the  path  I  had  to  traverse  locked  up.  The 
OOOEcquence  was  that  every  evening  when  I  arrived  at  the 
palace,  I  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  because  the  Duchess 
occupied  the  cabinets  for  her  personal  necessities."  Her 
habit  of  body  was  unhealthy,  and  so  I  never  came  without 
incommoding  her.  This  and  other  causes  made  her  hate 
the  verj'  sight  of  mc.  However,  notwithstanding  great 
discomforts  and  daily  annoyances,  I  persevered  in  going. 

!■ 

*  Lion*  from  a  very  early  period  had  alwayt  been  kept  in  pad  of  tlic 
FbIsho  Vecdiip. 
'  AUt  tui  amtditi. 
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The  Duke's  ordere,  meanwhile,  were  so  precise,  that  do 
sooner  did  I  knock  at  those  doors,  than  tbey  were  imme- 
diately opened,  and  1  was  allowed  to  pass  freely  where 
I  chose,  r  The  consequence  was  that  occasionally,  while 
walking  noiselessly  and  unexpectedly  through  the  private 
rooms,  1  came  upon  the  Ouches^  at  a  highly  inconvenient 
moment.'  Bursting  then  into  such  a  furious  storm  of  rage 
that  I  was  friglilcned,  she  cried  out:  "When  will  you  ever 
finish  mending  up  those  statuettes?  Upon  my  word,  this 
perpetual  going  and  coining  of  yours  has  grown  to  be  too 
great  a  nuisance."  1  replied  as  gently  as  I  could:  "My 
lady  and  sole  mistress,  I  have  no  other  desire  than  to  serve 
you  loyally  and  with  the  strictest  obedience.  This  work  to 
■which  the  Duke  has  put  me  will  last  several  months;  so 
tell  me,  most  illustrious  Excellency,  whether  yoii  wish  me 
not  to  come  here  any  more.  In  that  case  I  will  not  come, 
whoever  calls  me  ;  nay,  should  the  Duke  himself  send  for 
me,  I  shall  reply  that  I  am  ill,  and  by  no  means  will  I  in- 
tnide  again."  To  this  speech  she  made  answer  :  "  I  do  not 
bid  you  not  to  come,  nor  do  I  bid  you  to  disobey  tbe  Duke; 
but  I  repeat  that  your  work  seems  to  me  as  though  it  would 
never  be  finished." 

Whether  the  Duke  heard  something  of  this  encounter,  or 
whatever  the  cause  was,  he  began  again  as  usual.  Toward 
twenty-four  o'clock  he  sent  for  roc  ;  and  his  Tnessengcr 
always  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Take  good  care,  and  do  not 
fail  to  come,  for  the  Duke  is  waiting  for  you."  In  this  way 
I  continued,  always  with  the  same  inconveniences,  to  put  ia 
an  appearance  on  several  successive  evenings.  Upon  ooc 
occasion  among  others,  arriving  in  my  customary  way,  the 
Duke,  who  had  probably  been  talking  with  the  Duchess 
about  private  matters,  turned  upon  me  in  a  furious  anger. 
I  was  terrified,  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  he  called  out: 
"  Come  in,  friend  Benvenuto  ;  go  to  your  affairs ;  I  wi9 
rejoin  you  in  a  few  moments."  While  I  was  passing 
onward,  Don  Garzia,  then  quite  a  little  fellow,  plucked  me 
by  the  cape,  and  played  with  me  as  prettily  as  such  a  chfld 
could  do.     The  Duke  looked   up  delighted,  and  cxciaimcd: 
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"  What  pleasant  and  friendly  ttrms  my  boys  are  on  with 
you  J "  j 

LXXXVIII. 

While  I  was  working  at  these  bagatelles,  the  Prince,  and 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Don  Arnando,  and  Don  Garzia  kept 
always  hovering  around  nie,  teasing  me  wlienevcr  the 
Duke's  eyes  were  turned.'  I  begged  them  for  mercy's  sake 
to  hold  their"  peace.  They  answered;  "That  we  cannot 
do."  1  told  them:  "What  one  cannot  is  required  of  no 
oneT  Ho  have  your  will  !  Along  witli'  you  !  "  At  this 
both  Duke  and  Duchess  burst  out  laughing. 

Another  evening,  after  I  had  finished  the  small  bronze 
figures  which  are  wrought  into  the  pedestal  of  Perseus,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Danac,  with 
the  little  Perseus  seated  at  his  mother's  feet,  I  had  them 
carried  into  the  room  where  I  was  wont  to  work,  and 
arranged  them  in  a  row,  raised  somewhat  above  the  tine 
of  vision,  so  that  they  produced  a  magnificent  effect.  The 
Duke  heard  of  this,  and  made  his  enlrance"  sooner  than 
usual.  It  seems  that  the  person  who  informed  his  Excel- 
lencj' praised  them  above  their  merit,  using  terms  like  "  far 
superior  to  the  ancients/'  and  so  forth  ;  wherefore  the  Duke 
came  talking  pleasantly  with  the  Duchess  about  my  doings. 
I  rose  at  once  and  went  to  meet  them.  With  his  fine  and 
truly  princely  manner  he  received  me,  lifting  his  right  band, 
in  ivhich  he  held  as  superb  a.  pear-graft  as  could  possibly 
be  seen.  "  Take  it,  my  Benvenuto  I  "  he  excLiimed  ;  "  plant 
this  pear  in  your  garden."  To  these  words  I  replied  with 
a  delighted  gesture  :  "  O  my  lord,  docs  your  most  illustrious 
Excellency  really  mean  that  I  should  plant  it  in  the  garden 
of  my  house  ?  "  "  Yes,"  he  said,  *'  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  which  belongs  to  you.  Have  you  understood  me  ?  " 
I  thanked  his  Excellency,  and  the  Duchess  in  like  manner, 
with  the  best  politeness  I  could  use. 

After  this  they  both  took  seats  in  front  of  the  statues, 

'  TIk  Piince  vru  T>qi\  Francoco,  tlicn  age^I  twelve ;  Don  UiovanoJ  wu 
'  leu,  Doa  Canla  was  %u,  and  Don  Fcnlinnndo  four. 
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and  for  more  than  two  hours  went  en  talking  about  nothing 
but  the  beauties  of  the  work.  ThiC  Duchess  was  wrought 
up  to  such  an  enthusiasm  that  she  cried  out:  "  I  do  oot 
like  ta  let  those  exquisite  figures  he  wasted  on  the  pedestal 
down  there  in  the  piazza,  where  they  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  injured,  I  would  much  rather  have  you  fix  them  in 
one  of  my  apartments,  where  they  will  be  preser\"ed  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  singular  artistic  qualities."  I 
opposed  this  plan  with  many  forcible  arguments;  but  when 
I  saw  that  she  was  determined  I  should  not  place  them  on 
the  pedestal  where  they  now  stand,  I  waited  till  next  day, 
and  went  to  the  palace  about  twenty-two  o'clock.  Ascer- 
taining that  the  Dulie  and  Duchess  were  out  riding,  and 
having  already  prepared  the  pedestal,  I  had  the  statues 
carried  down,  and  soldered  them  with  lead  into  their  proper 
niches.  Oh,  when  the  Duchess  knew  of  this,  how  angry 
she  was !  Mad  it  not  been  for  the  Duke,  who  manfully 
defended  me,  I  should  have  paid  dearly  for  my  daring. 
Her  indignation  about  the  pearls,  and  now  again  about 
this  matter  of  the  statues,  made  her  so  contrive  that  the 
Duke  abandoned  his  amusements  in  our  workshop.  Con* 
sequently  I  went  there  no  more,  and  was  met  again  with 
the  same  obstructions  as  formerly  whenever  i  wanted  to 
gain  access  to  the  palace. 

Lxxxrx. 

I  returned  to  the  Loggia,'  whither  my  Perseus  had  alread; 
been  brought,  and  went  on  putting  the  last  touches  to  nij 
work,  under  the  old  dlfRcuIties  always ;  that  is  to  say,  lade 
of  money,  and  a  hundred  untoward  accidents,  the  half  of 
which  would  have  cowed  a  man  armed  with  adamant. 

However,  I  pursued  my  course  as  usual ;  and  one  morn- 
ing, after  I  had  heard  mass  at  San  Picro  Schcraggio,  thil 
brute  Bcmardonc,  broker,  worthless  goldsmith,  and  by  thf 
Duke's  grace  purveyor  to    the  mint,  passed  by   tne.     No 

'  Thit  ii,  the  Loesi'i  ^^  Ltiiu.  on  the  great  piuia  ol  Floccaei^ 
Celliiii'i  sumc  !ilil]  Blandi. 
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sooner  had  he  got  outside  the  church  th:in  the  dirty  pig  let 
ily  four  cracks  which  might  have  been  heard  from  San 
Miniata  I  cried  :  "  Yah  !  pig,  poltroon,  donkey  !  is  Uiat 
the  noise  your  filthy  talents  make  ? "  and  ran  off  for  a 
cudgel.  He  took  refuge  on  the  instant  in  (he  mini;  while 
I  stationed  myself  inside  my  house-door,  which  I  left  ajar, 
setting  a  boy  at  watch  upon  the  street  to  warn  nie  when  the 
pig  shoidd  leave  the  mint.  After  waiting  some  time,  I  grew 
tired,  and  my  heat  cooled.  Kellecting,  then,  that  blows  are 
not  dealt  by  contract,  and  that  some  disaster  might  ensue, 
1  rtrsolvcd  to  wreak  my  vengeance  by  another  method.  The 
incident  took  place  about  the  feast  of  our  San  Giovanni,  one 
or  two  days  before ;  so  I  composed  four  verses,  and  stuck 
them  up  in  an  angle  of  the  church  where  people  go  to  ease 
themselves.     The  verses  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lielh  Bem-irdone,  ass  and  pig, 

Spy,  broker,  xhief,  in  whom  Pandora  planted 
All  her  worst  evils,  and  from  ilicnce  transpliinted 
Into  thai  brute  buaccio's  carcass  big." ' 

Both  the  incident  and  the  verses  went  the  round  of  the 
palace,  giving  the  Duke  and  Duchess  much  amusement. 
But,  before  the  man  himself  knew  what  I  had  been  up  to, 
crowds  of  people  stopped  to  read  the  lines  and  laughed  im- 
moderately at  them.  Since  they  were  looking  towards  the 
mint  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  Bem;irdone,  his  son.  Maestro 
Baccio,  taking  notice  of  their  gestures,  tore  the  paper  down 
with  fury.  The  elder  bit  his  thumb,  shrieking  threats  out 
with  thai  hideous  voice  of  his,  which  comes  forth  through 
his  nose;  indeed  he  made  a  brave  defiance.^ 


XC. 

When  the  Duke  was  informed  that  the  \vhole  of  my  work 
for  the  Perseus  could  be  exhibited  as  Bnished,  he  came  one 

'  If  I  undeniand  die  obscure  litin  of  the  nri^rinal.  Ccliml  n-anied  to  kill 
two  binlt  wiih  unc  iiunc  by  tliii  cpignm — Uilh  BcniMiionc  anil  h\.%  ion 
Bmcio.     Bui  by  Baaccio  he  KG'>o<^^"y  <■<«<"»  Uocdo  Bandineri. 

*  To  bile  the  thumb  si  any  one  wu,  a«  itcdcnis  of  our  old  dnuna  know, 
a  rign  of  diaUcDge  oc  provocation. 
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day  to  look  at  it.  His  manner  showed  clearly  that  it  gave 
him  great  satisfaction  ;  but  afterwards  he  turned  to  some 
gentlemen  attending  him  and  said  :  "  Although  this  statue 
seems  in  our  eyes  a  very  fine  piece,  still  it  has  yet  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  people.  Therefore,  my  Bcnvenuto,  before 
you  put  the  very  last  touches  on,  I  should  like  you,  for  my 
sake,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  scaffolding  on  the  side  of  the 
piazza,  some  day  toward  noon,  in  order  that  wc  may  learn 
what  folk  think  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  it  is 
thrown  open  to  space  and  light,  it  will  look  very  differently 
from  what  it  docs  in  this  enclosure."  I  replied  with  all 
humility  to  his  Excellency :  "You  must  know,  my  Lord, 
that  it  will  make  more  than  twice  as  good  a  show.  Oh, 
how  is  it  that  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  has  forgotten 
seeing  it  in  the  garden  of  my  house?  There,  in  that  larf 
extent  of  space,  it  showed  so  bra%'e]y  that  Bandinello,  comln| 
through  tlie  garden  of  the  Innocents  to  look  at  it,  wasconi-^ 
polled,  in  spite  of  his  evil  and  malignant  nature,  to  praise  it, 
he  who  never  praised  aught  or  any  one  in  all  his  life  1  I 
perceive  that  your  Excellency  lends  too  ready  an  ear  to  that 
fellow."  When  I  had  done  speaking,  he  smiled  ironically 
and  a  little  angrily  ;  yet  he  replied  with  great  kindness  : 
"  Do  what  I  ask,  my  Ucnvenuto,  just  to  please  roe." 

When  the  Duke  had  left,  I  gave  orders  to  have  the  screen 
removed.  Yet  some  trifles  of  gold,  varnish,  and  varioc 
other  little  finishings  were  still  wanting ;  wherefore  I 
to  murmur  and  complain  indignantly,  cursing  the  unhappyj 
day  which  brought  me  to  Florence.  Too  well  I  knew 
already  the  great  and  irreparable  sacrifice  I  made  when  I 
left  France ;  nor  could  I  discover  any  reasonable  ground 
for  hope  that  I  might  prosper  in  the  future  with  my  princ 
and  patron.  From  the  commencement  to  the  middle  and"' 
the  ending,  everything  that  1  had  done  had  been  performed 
lo  my  great  disadvantage.  Therefore,  it  was  with  deep  ill- 
humour  that  1  disclosed  my  statue  on  the  following  day. 

Now  it  pleased  God  that,  on  the  instant  of  it*  exposur 
to  view,  a  shout  of  boundless  enthusiasm  went  up  in  com- 
mendation of  my    work,  which   consoled    me  not  a  little. 
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The  folk  kept  on  attaching  sonnets  to  the  posts  of  the  door, 
which  was  protected  with  a  curtain  while  I  gave  the  last 
touches  to  the  statue.  I  believe  that  on  the  same  day 
when  1  opened  it  a  few  hours  lo  the  public,  more  than 
t«'enty  were  nailed  up,  all  of  them  overflowing  with  the 
highest  panegyrics.  Afterwards,  when  I  once  more  shut  it 
off  from  view,  every  day  brought  sonnets,  with  Latin  and 
Greek  verses  ;  for  the  University  of  Pisa  was  then  in  vaca- 
tion, and  all  the  doctors  and  scholars  kept  vying  with  each 
other  who  could  priusft  H  bestT  But  what  gratified  me 
most,  and  inspired  nie  with  most  hope  of  the  Duke's  sup- 
port, was  that  the  artists,  sculptors  and  painters  alike, 
entered  "ihto~tIie^  same  generous  com  petition-  I  set  the 
highest  value  on  the  eulogies  of  that  excellent  painter 
Jacopo  Pontormo,  and  still  more  on  those  of  his  able  pupil 
Bronzino,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  publishing  his 
verses,  but  sent  Ihem  by  his  lad  Sandrino's  hand  to  my 
own  house.'  They  spoke  so  generously  of  my  perfonn- 
ance,  in  that  fine  style  of  his  which  is  most  e.Kquisite, 
that  this  alone  repaid  me  somewhat  for  the  pain  of  my  long 
troubles.  So  then  I  closed  the  screen,  and  once  more  set 
myself  to  fitii.sliing  my  statue. 


,  XCI. 

The  great  compliments  which  this  short  inspection  of  my 
Perseus  had  elicited  from  the  noble  school  of  Florence, 
though  they  were  well  known  to  the  Duke,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  saying  :  "  I  am  delighted  that  Benvenuto  has  had 
this  trifling  satisfactionj  which  will  spur  him  on  to  the 
desired  conclusion  with  more  speed  and  diligence.  Do  not, 
however,  let  him  imagine  that,  when  his  Perseus  shall  be 
fioally  exposed  to  view  from  all  sides,  folk  in  geneia)  will 
be  so  lavish  of  their  praises.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid 

•  J»COpo  Carmcci  da  ronloimo  vtas  now  an  old  ni»n.  lie  liirri  in  1558, 
•{cd  lixiy-five  yvzn.  Aa-^tio  AUori,  uUIed  U  Bionziiio,  one  u(  the  Uil 
lairl^  gooA  Finrenilne  pAinun,  won  cansiilnaMe  rliitincuon  m  n  wricer  nf 
bQile«que  poemt.  He  dial  in  1571,  xgcd  alxty'innc  ycai*.  We  pcneii 
hii  sonneti  DO  the  I'cneut. 
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that  all  its  defects  will  then  be  brought  home  to  him,  and 
more  will  be  detected  than  the  statue  really  has.  So  let 
him  arm  hunscif  with  patience."  These  were  precisely  the 
words  which  Bandlnelio  had  whispered  in  the  Duke's  ears, 
citing  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Veirocchio,  who  made  that 
fine  bronze  of  Christ  and  S.  Thomas  on  the  front  of  Orsam- 
michele  ;  at  the  same  time  he  referred  to  many  other  statue^ 
and  dared  even  to  attack  the  marvellous  David  of  divineMichel 
Agnolo  Buonarroti,  accusing  it  of  only  looking  well  if  seen 
in  front;  finally,  he  touched  upon  the  multitude  of  sarcastic 
sonnets  which  were  called  forth  by  his  own  Mcrcules  and 
Cacus,  and  wound  up  with  abusing  the  people  of  Florence. 
Now  the  Duke,  who  was  too  much  inclined  to  credit  his 
assertions,  encouraged  the  fellow  to  speak  thus,  and  thought 
in  his  own  heart  that  things  would  go  as  he  had  prophesied^ 
because  that  envious  creature  Bandincllo  never  ceased  In- 
sinuating malice.  On  one  occasion  it  happened  that  the 
gallow's  bird  Bernardonc,  the  broker,  was  present  at  these 
conversations,  and  in  support  of  Baiidinello's  calumnies,  he 
said  to  the  Duke  :  "  You  must  remember,  prince,  tliat  sutues 
on  a  large  scale  are  quite  a  difierent  dish  of  soup  from  little 
figures.  I  do  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  being  cricellMl 
at  statuettes  in  miniature.  But  you  will  soon  see  that  he 
cannot  succeed  in  that  other  sphere  of  art"  To  these  vile 
suggestions  he  added  many  others  of  all  sorts,  plyiog  hii 
spy^s  ofHce,  and  piling  up  a  mountain  of  lies  to  boot. 


xcn. 

Now  it  pleased  my  glorious  Lord  and  immortal  God  that 
at  last  I  brought  the  whole  work  to  completion :  and  oa  a 
certain  Thursday  morning  I  exposed  it  to  the  public  gaxc' 
Immediately,  before  the  sun  was  fully  in  tlur  heavens,  tberv 
assembled  such  a  multitude  of  people  that  no  words  couI4 
describe  them.  All  with  one  voice  contended  which  shoold 
praise  it  most.  The  Duke  was  stationed  at  a  window  low 
upon  the  Srst  floor  of  the  palace,  just  above  the  eatnuice; 
'  Apul  2J,  1554. 


there,  half  hidden,  he  heard  everything  the  folk  were  saying 
of  my  statue.  After  listening  through  several  hours,  he 
rose  so  proud  and  happy  in  his  heart  that  he  turned  to  his 
attendant,  Messer  Sforza,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Sforza,  go  and 
seek  out  Benvcnuto  ;  tell  him  from  me  that  he  has  delighted 
me  far  more  than  1  expected :  say  too  that  1  shall  reward 
him  in  a  way  which  will  astonish  him ;  so  bid  him  be  of 
good  courage." 

In  due  course,  Messer  Sforza  discharged  this  glorious  em- 
bassy, which  consoled  me  greatly.  I  passed  a  happy  day, 
partly  because  of  the  Duke's  message,  and  also  because  the 
folk  kept  pointing  me  out  as  something  mar\-cUous  and 
strange.  Among  the  many  who  did  so,  were  two  gentlemen, 
deputed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  *  to  our  Duke  on  public 
business.  Now  these  two  agreeable  persons  met  me  upon 
the  piazza  :  I  had  been  shown  them  in  passing,  and  now  they 
made  monstrous  haste  to  catch  me  up;  then,  with  caps  in 
hand,  they  uttered  an  oration  so  ceremonious,  that  it  would 
have  been  excessive  for  a  Pope.  I  bowed,  with  every  pro^ 
testation  of  humility.  They  meanwhile  continued  loading 
mc  with  compliments,  until  at  last  l  prayed  them,  for  kind- 
ness' sake,  to  leave  the  piazza  in  my  companj',  because  the 
■  folk  were  stopping  and  staring  at  rae  more  than  at  my 
Perseus.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  ceremonies,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  that  I  should  come  to  Sicily,  and  oflfered 
to  make  terras  which  should  content  rae.  They  told  me  how 
Fra  Giovan  Agnolo  de'  Servi^  had  constructed  a  fountain 
for  them,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  decorated  with  a 
multitude  of  Hgures ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  same  good  style 
they  recognised  in  Perseus,  and  yet  they  had  tieaped  riches 
on  tlie  man.  I  would  not  suQer  them  to  finish  all  their 
speeches,    but  answered:    "You  give   me   much   cause  for 

B  -wonder,  seeking  as  you  do  to  make  me  quit  the  service  of 
a  prince  who  is  the  greatest  patron  of  the  arts  that  ever 

^^ lived;  and  1  too  here  in  my  own  birthplace,  famous  as  the 

^f      *  0OB  Jnan  dc  Vcg>. 

*  Giovanni  Ani;clo  Montonoli  vntercd  the  Older  of  [he  Servitei  in  15,^ 
This  (iid  nciiitcvcDt  him  (torn  plying  bin  piofeMiuu  gficulpLor.  The  work 
aboYc  aJIiuIcd  to  is  the  (onniain  ai  Metsina. 
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school  of  every  art  and  science  I  Oh,  if  my  soul's  desire 
had  been  set  on  lucre,  I  could  have  stayed  in  France,  with 
that  great  monarch  Francis,  who  gave  me  a  thousand  golden 
crowns  a  year  for  board,  and  paid  mc  in  addition  the  price 
of  all  my  labour.  In  hia  service  I  gained  more  than  four 
thousand  golden  crowns  the  year." 

With  these  and  such-like  words  I  cut  their  ceremonies 
short,  thanking  them  for  the  high  praises  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  me,  which  were  indiced  the  best  reward  that 
artists  could  receive  for  their  labours.  I  told  thera  they 
had  greatly  stimulated  my  zeal,  so  that  I  hoped,  after  a 
few  years  were  passed,  to  exhibit  another  masterpiece, 
which  I  dared  believe  would  yield  far  truer  satisfaction  to 
our  noble  school  of  Florence.  The  two  gentlemen  were 
eager  to  resume  the  thread  of  their  complimcotary  pro- 
posats,  whereupon  I,  lifting  my  cap  and  making  a  profouiui 
bow,  bade  them  a  polite  farewell. 

xcin. 

When  two  more  days  had  passed,  and  the  chorus  of 
praise  was  ever  on  the  increase,  I  resolved  to  go  and  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  Duke,  who  said  with  great  good-htmiour : 
'"  My  Benvenuto,  you  have  satisfied  and  delighted  mc ;  but 
I  promise  that  I  will  reward  you  in  such  wise  as  will  make 
you  wonder;  and  t  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  delay 
beyond  to-morrow."  On  hearing  this  most  welcome  as- 
surance, I  turned  all  the  forces  of  my  soul  and  body  to 
God,  fervently  offering  up  thanks  to  Him.  At  the  same 
moment  I  approached  the  Duke,  and  almost  weeping  for 
gladness,  kissed  his  robe.  Then  I  added  :  "  O  my  gloriooi 
prince,  true  and  most  generous  lover  of  the  arts,  asd  of 
those  who  exercise  them  I  I  entreat  your  roost  iOustrious 
Excellency  to  allow  mc  eight  days  first  to  go  and  rctuni 
thanks  to  God  ;  for  1  alone  know  what  travail  I  have  en- 
dured, and  that  my  earnest  faith  has  moved  Him  to  assist 
me.  In  gr.ititudc  for  this  and  all  other  marvellous  merdes. 
I  should  like  to  travel  eight  days  on  pilgrimagCj  coatioiul^ 
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thanking  m^'  immortal  God,  who  never  fails  to  he!p  those 
who  call  upon  Him  with  sincerity."  The  Duke  then  asked 
me  where  I  wished  to  go.  I  answered;  "To-morrow  I 
shaJI  set  out  for  VaJlombrosa,  thence  to  CamaldoU  and  the 
Ermo,  afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  the  Bagni  di  Santa 
Maria,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  Sestile,  because  I  hear  of  fine 
antiquities  to  be  seen  there.'  Then  1  shall  retrace  my 
steps  by  Saji  Francesco  della  Vernia,  and,  still  with  thanks 
to  God,  return  Uglit-hearted  to  your  service."  The  Duke 
replied  at  once  with  cheerful  kindness;  "Go  and  come 
back  again,  for  of  a  truth  you  please  me ;  but  do  not 
forget  to  send  a  couple  of  lines  by  way  of  memorandum, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

I  wrote  four  lines  that  very  day,  in  which  I  thanked  his 
Excellency  for  expected  favours,  and  gave  these  to  Messer 
Sforza,  who  placed  them  in  the  Duke's  iiands.  The  latter 
look  them,  and  then  handed  ihem  to  Messer  Sforza,  re- 
marking :  "  See  that  you  put  these  lines  each  day  where  I 
can  see  them;  for  if  Benvenuto  comes  back  and  finds  I 
have  not  despatched  his  business,  1  think  that  he  will  murder 
me.**  Thus  laughing,  his  Excellency  asked  to  be  reminded. 
Messer  Sforza  reported  these  precise  words  to  mc  on  the 
same  evening,  laughing  loo  and  expressing  wonder  ai  the 
great  favour  shown  mc  by  the  Duke,  He  pleasantly 
added  :  "  Co,  Benvenuto,  and  come  again  quickly^  for  in- 
deed I  am  jealous  of  you." 


XCIV. 

In  God's  name  then  I  left  Florence,  continually  singing 
psalms  and  prayers  in  His  honour  upon  all  that  journey. 
I  enjoyed  it  extremely;  for  the  season  was  fine,  in  early 
summer,  and  the  country  through  which  I  travelled,  and 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  struck  me  as  marvellously 
beautiful.  Now  I  had  taken  with  me  to  serve  as  guide  a 
young  workman  in  my  employ,  who  came  from  Bagno,  and 
was  called  Cesarc.  Thanks  to  him,  then,  I  received  the 
'  Ths  Ernio  is  moci  correctly  Ereoio,  ftnii  Vemi^  is  Alvcrnia. 
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kindejii  IiospiUlity  from  his  father  and  all  his  faniily,  among 
whom  was  an  old  moo  of  moie  th:in  seventy,  extremely 
pleasant  in  his  conversation.  He  was  Cesare's  unde,  a 
surgeon  by  profession,  and  a  dabbler  in  alchemy.  Thta, 
excellent  person  made  me  obser\'c  that  the  Bagni  contained' 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  showed  me  many  intcrescing 
objects  in  the  neighbourhood;  so  that  I  enjoyed  myself  as 
much  as  I  have  ever  done. 

One  day,  when  we  had  become  intimate  and  he  could 
trust  me,  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  must  not  omit  to  tell 
you  a  thought  of  mine,  to  which  his  Excellency  might  with 
advantage  pay  attention.  It  is,  that  not  far  from  CamaldoH 
there  Hcs  a  mountain  pass  so  ill  defended,  that  Piero  Strorzi 
could  not  only  cross  it  without  risk,  but  might  also  seize 
on  Poppi  ^  unmolested."  Not  satisfied  with  this  descrip- 
tion, he  also  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pouch,  upon, 
which  the  good  old  man  had  drawn  the  whole  country,  so' 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  danger  could  he  manifest  upon 
inspection  of  the  map.  I  took  the  design  and  left  BagnOu 
at  once,  travelling  homeward  as  fast  as  I  could  by  Pratoi 
Magno  and  San  Francesco  delta  \'ernia.  Oo  reaching 
Florence,  I  only  stopped  to  draw  off  my  riding-boots,  and 
hurried  to  the  palace.  Just  opposite  the  Badia  I  met  the 
Duke,  who  was  coming  by  the  palace  of  the  Podcst^  When 
he  saw  me  he  gave  me  a  very  gracious  reception,  and  show- 
ing some  surprise,  exclaimed :  "  Wh^*  have  you  come  back 
so  quickly ;  I  did  not  expect  you  for  eight  days  at  least." 
I  answered  :  "  The  service  of  your  most  illustrious  Excel- 
lency brings  me  back,  else  ]  should  very  willingly  have 
stayed  some  few  days  longer  on  my  journey  through  that 
lovely  country."  "  Well,  and  what  good  news  ha%*e  you  ?  " 
said  he.  I  answered  :  •'  Prince,  1  must  talk  to  you  about 
things  of  the  greatest  importance  which  [  have  to  disclose.* 
So  1  followed  him  to  the  palace,  and  when  we  were  there, 
he  took  me  privately  into  a  chamber  where  we  stayed  » 
while  alone  together.     I  then  unfolded  the  whole  matter 

'  A  vllLi£e  in  the  Cutcnino.     V%cn  Slroza  «u  *t  this  lime  tn  Vildi* 
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and  showed  him  the  little  map,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  much  grati6ed.  When  1  told  his  Excellency  that  one 
ought  to  take  measures  at  once,  he  reflected  for  a  little 
while  and  then  said  :  "  I  may  inform  you  that  we  have 
agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  that  he  should  guard  the 
pass ;  but  do  not  speak  about  it."  Then  he  disinissed  me 
with  great  demonstrations  of  good-will,  and  1  went  home. 


xcv. 

Next  day  t  presented  myself,  and,  after  a  few  words 
of  conversation,  the  Duke  addressed  mc  cheerfully  ;  "  To- 
morrow, without  fail,  I  mean  to  despatch  your  business ; 
set  your  mind  at  rest,  then."  I,  who  fell  sure  that  he 
meant  what  he  said,  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the 
morrow.  When  the  longed-for  day  arrived,  I  betook  me 
to  the  palace;  and  as  it  always  happens  that  evil  tidings 
travel  faster  than  good  news,  Messer  Giacopo  Guidi,'  secre- 
tary to  his  Excellency,  called  me  with  his  wry  mouth  and 
haughty  voice ;  drawing  himself  up  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  he 
began  to  speak  to  this  effect:  "The  Duke  says  he  wants 
you  to  tell  him  how  much  you  ask  for  your  Perseus."  I 
remained  dumbfounded  and  astonished ;  yet  I  quickly  re- 
plied thai  it  was  not  my  custom  to  put  prices  on  my  work, 
and  that  this  was  not  what  his  Excellency  had  promised 
me  two  days  ago.  The  man  raised  his  voice,  and  ordered 
me  expressly  In  the  Duke's  name,  under  the  penalty  of  his 
severe  displeasure,  to  say  how  much  1  wanted.  Now  1  had 
hoped  not  only  to  gain  some  handsome  reward,  trusting  to 
the  mighty  signs  of  kindness  shown  me  by  the  Duke,  but 
I  had  still  more  expected  to  secure  the  entire  good  graces 
of  his  Excellency,  seeing  1  never  asked  for  anything,  but 
only  for  his  favour.  Accordingly,  this  wholly  unexpected 
way  of  dealing  with  mc  put  me  in  a  fury,  and  I  was  espe- 
cially enraged  by  the  manner  which  that  venomous  toad 

*  It  appean  from  a  letter  wniten  Iij  (lUiili  to  Baiuiinelli  that  lie  bated 
Cetlini.  wnoiu  he  called  poitme  m^ttrv  lii  tiatura,  Cutili  WU  mode  Bishoit 
of  Pcniu  in  1561,  and  attended  ibc  Caitneil  of  TienU 
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assumed  in  discharging  his  commission.  1  cxclajmed  tlut. 
if  the  Duke  gave  me  ten  thousand  crowns  I  should  not  be 
paid  enough,  and  tliat  if  I  had  ever  thought  things  would 
come  to  thts  haggling,  I  should  not  have  settled  in  hia, 
service.  Thereupon  the  surly  i'cllow  began  to  abuse  nw 
and  I  gave  it  him  back  again. 

Upon  the  following  day,   when   I  paid  my  respects  to 
the  Duke,  he  beckoned  to  me.      1   approached,  and  he  ex-' 
claimed  in  anger:  "  Cities  and  great  palaces  arc  built  with 
ten  thousands  of  ducats."      I   rejoined:  ■' Your  Excellency^ 
can  find  multitudes  of  men  who  arc  able  to  build  you  cities 
and  palaces,  but  you  will  not,  perhaps,  Gnd  one  man  in  the 
world  who  coul<J  make  a  second  Pcrsevis."     Then  I  toolt| 
my  leave  without  saying  or  doing  anything  faTthcr.     A  fcflr' 
day*  afterwards  the  Duchess  sent  for  me,  and  advised  me 
to  put  my  difference  with  the  Duke  into  her  hands,  since  she 
tJiought  she  could  conduct  the  business  to  my  satisfaction. 
On  hearing  these  kindly  words  1  replied  that  I  had  never 
asked  any  other  recompense  for  my  labours  than  the  goodJ 
graces  of  the  Duke,  and  that  his  most  illustrious  Excellency 
had  assured  rac  of  this  ;  it  was  not  needful  that  1  should 
place  in  their  KjcccUencius'  hands  what  1  had  always  fraoklyj 
left  to  them  from  the  first  days  when   I   undertook  thor^ 
service.      I  farther  added  that  if  his  most  illustrious  ExceU 
lencj'  gave  me  but  a  crazia,^   which   is  worth  five  farthings, 
for  my  work,  I  should  consider  myself  contented,  provided 
only  that  his  Excellency  did  not  deprive  me  of  bis  favour. 
At  these  words  the  Duchess  smiled  a  little  and  said  :  "  Ben- 
venuto,  you  would  do  well  to  act  as  I  advise  you."      Then 
she  turned  her  back  and  left  me.   I  ihouj-hL-it  Kas-m^-  best 
policy  to  speak  with  the  humiljlyl  Iiave  nhnvpiifirrihadi  yn 
it  turned  out  that  I  had  done  the  worst  for  myself,  be- 
cause, albeit  she  had  harboured  some  angry  feelings  toward 
me,  she  had  in   her  a  certain  way  of  dealing  which 
generous. 

>  A  inuill  Tnsun  coin. 
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About  that  time  I  was  very  intimate  with  Cirolamo  degli 
Albizzi,^  commissary  of  the  Duke's  railiLix  One  day  this 
friend  said  to  me  :  "  O  Benvenuto,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  lo  put  your  UUle  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Duke 
to  rights ;  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you  repose  confidence 
in  me,  1  fee!  myself  the  man  to  settle  matters.  I  know 
what  I  am  saying.  The  Duke  is  getting  really  angry,  and 
you  will  come  badly  out  of  the  affair.  Let  this  suffice; 
]  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  all  I  knoiv."  Now,  subsequently 
to  that  conversation  with  the  Duchess,  I  tiad  been  told  by 
some  one,  possibly  a  rogue,  that  he  had  heard  how  t!ie  Duke 
said  upon  some  occasion  which  offered  itself;  "  For  less 
than  two  farthings  I  will  throw  Perseus  to  the  dogs,  and 
so  our  differences  will  be  ended."  This,  then,  made  me 
anxious,  and  induced  me  to  intrust  Girolamo  degli  Albizzi 
with  the  negotiations,  telling  him  anything  would  satisfy 
me  provided  I  retained  the  good  graces  of  the  Duke.  That 
honest  fellow  was  excellent  in  all  his  dealings  with  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  militia,  who  are  for  the  most  part  rustics  ; 
but  he  had  no  taste  for  statuary,  and  therefore  could  not 
understand  its  conditions.  Consequently,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Duke,  he  began  thus  :  "  Prince,  Benvenuto  has  placed 
himself  in  my  hands,  and  has  begged  me  to  recommend 
him  to  your  E.\cellcncy."  The  Duke  replied :  "  I  too  am 
willing  to  refer  myself  to  you,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with 
your  decision."  Thereupon  Girolamo  composed  a  letter, 
with  much  skill  and  greatly  to  my  honour,  fixing  the  sum 
which  the  Duke  would  have  to  pay  me  at  3500  golden 
crowns  in  gold ;  and  this  should  not  be  taken  as  my  proper 
recompense  for  such  a  masterpiece,  but  only  as  a  kind  of 
gratuity ;  enough  to  say  that  1  was  satisfied ;  with  many 

1  A  wann  p&rtUan  of  the  Medici.  He  wu  n  cuumo  of  Mftrb  SslvUti, 
Costmo'i  mother.  Ii  wai  (umouio)  tbnt  lie  caused  the  hiitonan  yntncesco 
Gflicctardini't  dcatli  by  pcriwii.  We  kad  him  Kodfxlhci  Co  one  of  Cellini's 
childma. 


other  phrases  of  like  tenor,  all  of  which  implied  the  price 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Duke  sfgned  this  agreement  as  gladly  as  I  took  it 
sadly.  When  the  Duchess  heard,  she  said  :  "  It  would  haw 
been  better  for  that  poor  man  if  he  had  placed  himself  in 
my  hands;  I  could  have  got  him  five  thousand  crowns  in 
gold."  One  day,  when  I  went  to  the  palace,  she  repeated 
these  same  words  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Messcr  Alamanno 
Salviati,^  and  laughed  at  me  a  little,  saying  that  I  deserved 
my  bad  luck. 

The  Duke  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  paid  a  hundred 
golden  crowns  in  gold  per  month,  until  the  sum  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  tlius  it  ran  for  some  months.  Afterwards, 
Messer  Antonio  de'  Nobili,  who  had  to  transact  the  business, 
began  to  give  me  fifty,  and  sometimes  later  on  he  gave  me 
twenty-five,  and  sometimes  nothing.  Accordingly,  when  I 
saw  that  the  settlement  was  being  thus  deferred,  1  spoke 
good-humoured ly  to  Messer  Antonio,  and  begged  him  to 
explain  why  he  did  not  complete  my  payments.  He 
answered  in  a  like  tone  of  politeness ;  ytt  it  struck  me  that 
he  exposed  his  own  mind  too  much.  I^t  the  reader  judge. 
He  began  by  saying  that  the  sole  reason  why  he  could  not 
go  forward  regularly  with  these  payments,  was  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  the  palace  ;  but  he  promised,  when  cash 
in,  to  discharge  arrears.  Thf?n  he  added  :  "  Oh  heavens 
if  I  did  not  pay  you,  1  should  be  an  utter  rogue."  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  in  that  way  ;  yet  I 
resolved  to  hope  that  he  would  pay  me  when  he  had  thcj 
power  to  do  so.  But  when  I  observed  that  things  wen 
quite  the  contrary  way,  and  saw  that  I  was  being  pillaged,  1 
lost  temper  wilh  the  man,  and  recalled  to  his  memory  hotly 
and  in  anger  what  he  had  declared  he  would  be  if  he  did 
not  pay  me.  However,  he  died  ;  and  five  hundred  crowns 
are  still  owing  to  me  at  the  present  date,  which  is  nigh  upon 
the  end  of  1566.*     There  was  also  a  balance  due  upon  ray 

'  Tlui  S&lvizti  and  the  De'  Kobili  mentioDcd  sAenrardi  occipiai  t 
disliREuivKed  ii\acc  in  FloiCDtinc  antiaU  &k  pnttiuiu  of  (h<  McdicL 

*  Ci'llmi  began  to  wtile  his  Memoirt  in  IJJS,  Eight  yean  lu4  tbanfov 
ngw  claptcd. 
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salary,  which  I  thought  would  be  forgotten,  since  three  years 
had  elapsed  without  payment.  But  it  so  happened  that  the 
Duke  fell  ill  of  a  serious  mnlndy,  remaining  forty-eight  hours 
without  passing  water.  Finding  that  the  remedies  of  his 
physicians  availed  nothing,  it  is  probabJe  that  he  betook 
himself  to  God,  and  therefore  decreed  the  discharge  of  all 
debts  to  his  ser\'aiits.  I  too  was  paid  on  this  occasion,  yet 
I  never  obtained  what  still  stood  out  upon  my  Perseus. 


xcvir. 

I  had  almost  determined  to  say  nothing  more  about  that 
unlucky  Perseus  ;  but  a  most  remarkable  incident,  which  I 
do  not  like  to  omit,  obliges  mc  to  do  so  ;  wherefore  I  mu&t 
now  turn  bacL  a  bit,  to  gather  up  the  thread  of  my  narra- 
tion. I  thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best  when  1  told  the 
Duchess  that  1  could  not  compromise  affairs  which  were  no 
longer  in  my  hands,  seeing  1  had  informed  the  Duke  that  I 
should  gladly  accept  whatever  he  chose  to  give  me.  1  said 
this  jn^tjie  iirape  of  gaining  favour;  and  with  this  mani- 
festation of  subraissivcness  I  employed  every  likely  means 
of  pacifying  his  resentment ;  for  1  ought  to  add  that  a  few 
clays  before  he  came  to  terms  with  Albizzi,  the  Duke  had 
shown  he  was  excessively  displeased  with  me.  The  reason 
was  as  follows :  1  complained  of  some  abominable  acts 
of  injustice  done  to  me  by  Messer  Alfonso  Quistelli, 
Mcsser  jacopo  Polverino  of  the  Exchequer,  and  more  than 
all  by  Ser  Giovanbattista  Brandini  of  Volterra.  When, 
therefore,  I  set  forth  my  cause  with  some  vehemence, 
the  Duke  flew  into  the  greatest  rage  conceivable.  Being 
thus  in  anger,  he  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  just  the  same  as 
with  your  Perseus,  when  you  asked  those  ten  thousand 
crowns.  You  let  yourself  be  blinded  by  mere  cupidity. 
Therefore  I  shall  have  the  statue  valued,  and  shall  give 
you  what  the  experts  think  it  worth."  To  these  words  I 
replied  with  too  much  daring  and  a  touch  of  indignation, 
which  is  always  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  great  princes  : 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  my  work  should  be  valued  at  its 
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proper  worth  when  there  is  not  a  man  in  Florrnce  capable 
of  performing  it?"  That  increased  his  irritation;  he 
uttered  many  furious  phrases,  and  among  them  said ; 
"There  is  in  Florence  at  this  day  a  man  wcl!  able  to  make 
such  a  statue,  and  who  is  therefore  highlj-  capable  of  judg- 
ing it."  He  meant  Bandinello,  Cavalicre  of  S.  jacopo-^ 
Then  I  rejoined:  "My  lord,  your  most  ilhistrious  Excel- 
lency gave  me  the  means  of  producing  an  important  and 
very  difficult  mastfrpiccc  in  the  midst  of  this  the  noblest 
school  of  the  world  ;  and  my  work  has  been  received  with 
warmer  praises  than  any  other  heretofore  exposed  before 
the  gaze  of  our  incomparable  masters.  My  chief  pride  is 
the  commendation  of  those  able  men  who  both  imderstand,, 
and  practise  the  arts  of  design — as  in  particular  Bronzino, 
the  painter;  this  mitn  set  himself  to  work, and  composed 
four  sonnets  couched  in  the  choicest  style,  and  full  of 
honour  to  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  his  example  which 
moved  the  whole  city  to  such  a  tumult  of  enthusiasm.  I 
freely  admit  that  if  sculpture  were  his  business  instead  of 
painting,  then  Uronzino  might  have  been  equal  to  a  task 
like  mine.  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  again,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  master;  he,  I  adroit,  could  hare  achieved 
the  same  success  when  he  was  youngr-^u^  not  with  less 
fatigue  and  trouble  than  I  endured.  But  now  that  he  U 
far  adv.mced  in  years,  he  would  most  certainly  be  found 
unequal  to  the  strain.  Therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  no  man  known  upon  Uiis  earOT  could  have  pro- 
dfiwfjjiy  Ppraeus.  For  the  rest,  my  work  has  received 
iHe'greatest  reward  I  could  have  wished  for  in  this  world  ; 
chieny  and  especially  because  your  most  illustrious  Excel- 
lency not  only  expressed  yourself  satisfied,  but  praised  it 
far  more  highly  than  any  one  beside.  What  greater  and 
more  honourable  prize  could  be  desired  by  me  ?  1  affirm 
most  emphatically  that  your  Excellency  could  not  pay  me 
■with  more  glorious  coin,  nor  add  from  any  ireasurj'  a  wealth 
surpassing  this.  Therefore  I  hold  myself  overpaid  already, 
and  return  thanks  to  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  with 

'  Ba»diii«]!i  wu  a  Kuigbl  of  S.  Ja.ni«  of  C<>in|Kntella. 
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all  my  heart."  The  Duke  made  answer  :  "  Probably  you 
think  I  have  not  the  money  to  pay  you.  For  my  part,  1 
promise  you  that  I  shall  pay  you  more  for  the  statue  than 
it  is  worth."  Then  I  retorted  :  "  1  did  not  picture  to  my 
fancy  any  better  recompense  from  your  Excelkiicy ;  yet  I 
account  myself  amply  remunerated  by  that  first  reward 
which  the  school  of  Florence  gave  me.  With  this  to  con- 
sole me,  I  shall  take  my  departure  on  the  instant,  without 
returning  to  the  house  you  gave  me,  and  shall  never  seek 
to  set  my  fool  in  this  town  again."  We  were  just  at  S. 
FelicitiJ,  and  his  Excellency  was  proceeding  to  tlie  palace. 
When  he  heard  these  choleric  words,  he  turned  upon  me 
in  stem  anger  and  exclaimed  :  "  You  shall  not  go  ;  take 
heed  you  do  not  go  1  "  Half  terrified,  I  then  fotiowcd  him 
to  the  palace. 

On  arriving  there,  his  Excellency  sent  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Pisa,  named  De'  Bartolini,  and  Messer  Pandolfo  della 
Stufa,'  requesting  them  to  order  Baccio  Bandinelli,  in  his 
name,  to  examine  well  my  Perseus  and  value  it,  since  he 
wished  to  pay  its  exact  price.  These  excellent  men  went 
forthwith  and  performed  their  embassy.  In  reply  Bandi- 
nello  said  that  he  had  examined  the  statue  m,inutcly,  and 
knew  well  enough  what  it  was  worlh ;  but  having  been  on 
bad  terms  otlierwise  with  me  for  some  time  past,  he  did  not 
care  to  be  entangled  anyhow  in  my  affairs.  Then  they 
began  to  put  a  gentle  pressure  on  him,  saying :  "  The  Duke 
ordered  us  to  tell  youj  under  pain  of  his  displeasure,  that 
you  are  to  value  the  statue,  and  you  may  have  two  or  three 
days  to  consider  your  estimate.  When  you  have  done  so, 
tell  us  at  what  price  it  ought  to  be  paid."  Mc  answered 
that  his  judgment  was  already  formed,  that  he  could  not 
disobey  the  Duke,  and  that  my  work  was  rich  and  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  execution  ;  therefore  he  thought  sixteen 
thousand  crowns  or  more  would  not  be  an  excessive  price 


'  Onorriode'  Bariolint  w3*  nude  Archbiiho])  of  Pin  in  IJIS,  at  tlic  age  of 
mboal  kcventeen.  lie  wa^  a  tt«volcd  adhereii!  oftho  Medici.  He  wnsshuc 
up  wiil\  Clenwni  in  S.  An»clo,  and  sent  as  hosugc  to  the  Imperial  armv. 
Pandolfo  dclla  Stufa  hixl  twcn  cup-bciicei  to  C«tcrina  dc'  Medici  while 
DauphincH. 
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for  it.  Those  good  and  courteous  gentlemen  reported  this 
to  the  DukOj  who  was  mightily  enraged  ;  they  also  told  the 
same  to  me.  I  replied  that  nothing  in  the  world  would 
induce  me  to  lake  praise  from  Bandinello,  "  seeing  that  this 
bad  man  speaks  ill  of  everybody."  My  words  were  carried 
to  the  Duke  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Ehichess 
wanted  me  to  place  the  matter  in  her  hands.  All  that  I 
have  written  is  the  pure  truth.  I  will  only  add  that  I  ought 
to  have  trusted  to  her  intervention,  for  then  I  should  have 
been  quickly  paid,  and  should  have  received  so  much  more 
into  the  bargain. 


XCVIII. 


^ 


The  Duke  sent  me  word  by  Mcsser  Lelio  TorcUo,'  hU 
Master  of  the  Rolls,'  that  he  wanted  me  to  execute  some 
bas-reliefs  in  bronze  for  the  choir  of  S,  Maria  del  Fiore. 
Now  the  choir  was  by  Bandinello,  and  1  did  not  choose  to 
enrich  his  bad  work  with  my  labours.  He  had  not  indeed 
designed  ii,  for  he  understood  nothing  whatever  about 
architecture;  the  design  was  given  by  Giuliano,  the  son 
of  that  Baecio  d'Agnolo,  the  wood-carver,  who  spoiled  the 
cupola.^  Suflice  it  to  say  that  it  shows  no  talenL  For 
both  reasons  I  was  determined  not  to  undertake  the  task, 
although  1  told  the  Duke  politely  that  1  would  do  whatever 
his  must  illustrious  E.^ceilency  ordered.  Accordingly,  be 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Works  for 
S.  Maria  del  Fiorc,*  telling  them  to  come  to  an  agreement 
xvith  nic;  he  would  continue  my  allowance  of  two  hundred 
crowns  a  year,  while  they  were  to  supply  the  rest  out  of 
their  funds. 

In  due  course  I  came  before  the  Board,  and  they  told  me 
what  the  Duke  had  arranged.     Feeling  that  I  could  explain 

'  A  native  af  Fnna.     Co-iima's  Anditore.  1539;  lint  Seeretxrjr  or  GfaDd 

Chancellor,  1546.     lie  «u  s  gicat  jamL 

*  It  wa»  Bftccio  d'A^oIo  who  nllered  Bmnellcsciii't  plan  lot  tltcenyak 
Biioiiarruti  uacf!  to  say  thai  he  tnade  il  look  like  t.  cage  for  ctidictk  H* 
work  remained  unfiniUieii. 

*  Optra*  di  S.  Maria  ttei  Furt. 


my  views  more  frankly  to  these  gentlemen,  I  began  by 
demonstrating  that  so  many  hiscories  in  bronze  would  cost 
a  vast  amount  of  money,  which  would  be  totally  thrown 
away,  giving  all  ray  reasons,  which  they  fully  appreciated. 
In  the  first  place,  I  said  that  the  construction,  of  the  choir 
was  altogether  incorrectj  without  proportion,  art,  conveni- 
ence, grace,  or  good  design.  In  the  next  place,  the  bas- 
reliffs  would  have  to  stand  too  low,  beneath  the  proper  line 
of  vision ;  they  would  become  a  place  for  dogs  to  piss  at, 
and  be  always  full  of  ordure.  Consequently,  I  declined 
positively  to  execute  them.  However,  since  I  did  not  wish 
to  throw  away  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  was  eager  to 
serve  his  most  illustrious  Excellency,  whom  I  had  the  sin- 
cerest  desire  to  gratify  and  obey,  1  made  the  following  pro- 
posal Let  the  Duke,  if  he  wants  to  employ  my  talents, 
give  me  the  middle  door  of  the  cathedral  to  perform  in 
bronze.  This  would  be  well  seen,  and  would  confer  far 
more  glory  on  his  most  illustrious  Excellency.  I  would 
bind  myself  by  contract  to  receive  no  remuneration  unless 
I  produced  something  better  than  the  Gnest  of  the  Baptis- 
tery doors,'  But  if  I  completed  it  according  to  my  pro- 
mise, then  I  was  willing  to  have  it  valued,  and  to  be  paid 
one  thousand  crowns  less  than  the  estimate  made  by  ccperts. 
The  members  of  the  Board  were  well  pleased  with  this 
suggestion,  and  went  at  once  to  report  the  matter  to  the 
Duke,  among  them  being  Fiero  Salviati.  They  expected 
him  to  be  extremely  gratified  with  their  communication,  but 
it  turned  out  just  the  contrary.  He  replied  that  I  was 
always  wanting  to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  he  bade 
me;  and  so  Picro  left  him  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion. On  hearing  this,  I  went  off  to  the  Duke  at  once, 
who  displayed  some  irritation  when  he  saw  me.  However, 
I  begged  him  to  condescend  to  hear  me,  and  he  replied  that 
he  was  willing.  I  then  began  from  the  beginning,  and  used 
such  convincing  arguments  that  he  saw  at  last  how  the 
matter  really  stood,  since  I  made  it  evident  that  he  would 
only  be  throwing  a  large  sum  of  money  away.     Then   I 

'  He  mean*  Ghibciti's  »ccond  lioor,  in  all  piobnbility. 
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softened  his  temper  by  suggesting  that  if  his  most  illus- 
trious Excellency  did  not  care  to  have  the  door  begun,  two 
pulpits  had  anyhow  to  be  made  for  the  choir,  and  that  these 
•would  both  of  them  be  considerable  works,  which  would 
confer  glory  on  his  reign  ;  for  my  part,  1  was  ready  to 
execute  a  great  number  of  bronze  bas-reliefs  with  appro- 
priate decorations.  In  this  way  I  brought  him  round,  and 
he  gave  me  orders  to  construct  the  models. 

Accordingly  I  set  at  work  on  several  models,  and  be- 
stowed immense  pains  on  them.  Among  these  there  was 
one  with  eight  panels,  carried  out  with  far  more  science 
than  the  rest,  and  which  seemed  to  me  more  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  Having  taken  them  several  times  to  the  palace, 
his  Excellency  sent  word  by  Messer  Ccaare,  the  keeper  of 
his  wardrobe,  that  I  should  leave  them  there.  After  the 
Duke  had  inspected  them,  I  perceived  that  he  had  selected 
the  least  beautiful.  One  day  he  sent  for  me,  and  during 
our  conversation  about  the  models,  I  gave  many  reasons 
why  the  octagonal  pulpit  would  be  far  more  convenient  for 
its  destined  uses,  and  would  produce  a  much  finer  effect 
He  answered  that  he  wished  me  to  make  it  square,  because 
he  liked  that  form  better ;  and  thus  he  went  on  conversing 
for  some  time  very  pleasantly.  I  meanwhile  tost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  everything  I  could  in  the  interests  of  art. 
Now  whether  the  Duke  knew  that  I  had  spoken  the  truth, 
or  whether  he  wanted  to  have  his  own  way,  a  long  tiine 
passed  before  I  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

XCIX. 

About  this  lime  the  great  block  of  marble  arrived  whieh 
was  intended  for  the  Neptune.  It  had  been  brought  up 
the  Amo,  and  then  by  the  Grieve'  to  the  road  at  [V)ggM> 
.1  Cai.ino,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  Florence  by  that  levd 
way  ;  and  there  I  went  to  sec  it.  Now  I  knew  very  well 
that  the  Duchess  by  her  special  influence  had  managed  t* 

'  Instead  or  ihc  Cricve,  vhleh  ii  not  a  nAviftble  stmn,  it  ippetntlil 
CcUioi  ought  to  bavc  wnlicn  the  Ombtone. 
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have  it  given  to  Bandinelto.  No  envy  prompted  me  to 
dispute  his  claims,  but  rather  pity  for  that  poor  unfortunate 
piece  of  marble.  Observe,  by  the  way,  that  everything, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  subject  to  an  evil  destiny, 
although  one  tries  to  save  it  from  some  marufesi  evil,  falls 
at  once  into  far  worse  plight ;  as  happened  to  this  marble 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Bartoiommeo  Ammanato,'^ 
of  whom  I  shall  speak  the  truth  in  its  proper  place.  After 
inspecting  this  most  splendid  block,  I  measured  It  in  every 
direction,  and  on  returning  to  Florence,  made  several  little 
models  suited  to  its  proportions.  Then  I  went  to  Poggio 
a  Caiano,  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  staying,  with 
their  son  the  Prince.  I  found  them  all  at  table,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  dining  in  a  private  apartment ;  so  I  entered 
into  conversation  witli  the  Prince.  We  had  been  speaking 
for  a  long  while,  when  the  Duke,  who  was  in  a  room  adja- 
cent, heard  my  voice,  and  condescended  very  graciously  to 
send  for  me.  When  I  presented  myself  before  their  Excel- 
lencies, the  Duchess  addressed  me  in  a  very  pleasant  tone  ; 
and  having  thus  opened  the  conversation,  I  gradually  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  that  noble  block  of  marble  I  had 
seen.  I  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  their  ancestors  had 
brought  the  magnificent  school  of  Florence  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excellence  only  by  stimulating  competition  among  artists 
In  their  several  branches.  It  was  thus  that  the  wonderful 
cupola  and  the  lovely  doors  of  San  Giovanni  had  been  pro- 
duced, together  with  those  multitudes  of  handsome  edifices 
and  statues  which  made  a  crown  of  artistic  glory  for  their 
city  above  anything  the  world  had  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  ancients.  Upon  this  the  Duchess,  with  some  anger, 
observed  that  she  very  well  knew  what  I  meant,  and  bade 
me  never  mention  that  block  of  marble  in  her  presence, 
since  she  did  not  like  it.  1  replied  :  "  So,  then,  you  do  not 
like  me  to  act  as  the  attorney  of  your  Excellenci^,  and  to 
do  my  utmost  to  ensure  your  being  better  ser\'ed  ?  |  Reflect 
upon  it,  my  lady  ;  if  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies  tliink 


lUndindli  and  Svnsovtno. 


He  worked  nndeir 


fit  to  open  the  model  for  a  Neptune  to  competition,  allhougb 
you  are  resolved  to  give  it  to  Bandincllo,  this  will   ui^c 
Bandiuello  for  his  own  credit  to  display  greater  art  and 
science  than  if  he  knew  he  had  no  rivals.      In  this  way,  ray 
princes,  you  will   be  far  better  served,  and   will  not  dis- 
courage our  school  of  artists  ;  you  will  be  able  to  perceh'e 
which  of  us  is  eager  to  excel  in  the  grand  style  of  our  noble 
calling,  and  will  show  yourselves  princes  who  enjoy  and 
understand  the  fine  arts."  /  The  Duchess,  in  a  great  rage, 
told   me   that   I  tired   her   patience   out ;   she  wanted  the 
marble  for  DandincUo,  adding :  "  Ask  the  Duke ;  for  his 
Excellency  also  means  BandJnello  to  have  it."      When  the 
Duchess  had  spoken,  the  Duke,  wlio  had  kept  silence  up  to 
this  time,  said:  "Twenty  years  ago  t  had  that  fine  block 
quarried  especially  for  Bandincllo,  and  so  1  mean  that  Ban- 
dincllo shall  have  it  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it."      I  turned 
to  the  Duke  and  spoke  as  follows  ;  "  My  lord,  I  entreat  your 
most  illustrious  Excellency  to  lend  a  patient  hearing  while 
I  speak  four  words  in  j'our  ser\'ice."      He  told  me  10  sajr 
all   I   wanted,  and  that  he  would  listen.     Then  I  began: 
"  You  will  remember,  my  lord,  that  the  marble  which  Ban* 
dinello  used  for  his  Hercules  and  Cacus  was  quarried  for 
our  incomparable  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti.      He  had  made 
the  model  for  a  Samson  with  four  figures,  which  would 
have  been  the  finest  masterpiece  in  the  whole  worJd ;  bot 
your  Bandinello  got  out  of  it  only  two  figures,  both  ill- 
executed  and  bungled  in  the  worst  manner;  wherefore  ottr 
school  still  exclaims  against  the  great  wrong  which  was 
done  to  that  magnliiccnt  block.      I  believe  that  more  than  a 
thousand  sonnets  were  put  up  in  abuse  of  that  deiestatile 
performance  ;  and  I  know  that  your  most  illustrious  Excel- 
lency remembers  the  fact  very  well.     Therefore,  my  power- 
ful prince,  seeing  how  the  men  to  whose  care  that  worit 
was   intrusted,  in  their  want  of  taste   and  wisdom,  took 
Michel  Agnolo's   marble   away  from  him,  and  gave  it  to 
Bandlnello,  who  spoilt  it  in  the  way  the  whole  world  knows, 
oh  I  will  you  suffer  this  far  more  splendid  block,  althoo;^ 
it  belongs  to  Bandincllo,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  tfasi 


man  who  cannot  help  mangling  it,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
£onie  ai'tist  of  talent  capable  of  doing  it  full  justice? 
Arrange,  my  lord,  that  every  one  who  Hkes  shall  make  a 
jnodel ;  have  ihem  aSl  exhibited  to  the  school ;  you  then 
will  hear  what  the  school  thinks  ;  yonr  own  good  judgment 
will  enable  you  to  select  the  best ;  in  this  way,  finally,  you  will 
not  throw  away  your  money,  nor  discoui'agc  a  band  of  artists 
ihe  like  of  whom  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  in  the  world, 
and  who  form  the  glory  of  your  most  illustrious  Excellency." 

The  Duke  listened  with  the  utmost  g^racioiisness ;  then 
he  rose  from  table,  and  turning  to  me,  said  :  "  Go^  my 
Bcnvcnuto,  make  a  model,  and  earn  that  fine  tnarble  for 
yourself;  for  what  you  say  is  the  tnith,  and  I  acknowledge 
it."  The  Duchess  tossed  her  head  defiantly,  and  muttered 
I  know  not  what  angry  sentences. 

I  made  them  a  respectful  bow  and  returned  to  Florence, 
burning  with  eagerness  to  set  hands  upon  ray  model. 


c. 

When  Ihe  Duke  came  to  Florence,  he  sought  me  at  niy 
house  without  giving  me  previous  notice.  I  showed  him 
two  little  models  of  different  design.  Though  he  praised 
them  both,  he  said  that  one  of  them  pleased  him  better 
than  the  other  ;  I  was  to  finish  the  one  he  liked  with  care  ; 
and  this  would  be  to  my  advantage.  Now  liis  Excellency 
bad  already  seen  Bandinelio's  designs,  and  those  of  other 
sculptors ;  but,  as  1  was  informed  by  many  of  his  courtiers 
who  had  heard  him,  he  commended  mine  far  above  the 
rest.  Among  other  matters  worthy  of  record  and  of  great 
weight  upon  this  point,  I  will  mention  the  following.  The 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Fiore  was  on  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  the 
Duke  took  him  to  Poggio  a  Caiano.  Upon  the  road,  nuticing 
the  marble  as  he  passed,  the  Cardinal  praised  it  highly, 
inquiring  of  his  Excellency  for  what  sculptor  he  intended 
The  Duke  replied  at  once  :  "  For  my  friend  Benvenuto, 
has  made  a  splendid  model  witii  a  view  to  it."  This 
reported  to  me  by  men  whom  I  could  trust. 

2  a 
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Hearing  what  the  Duke  had  saiti,  I  went  to  the  Duchess, 
and  took  her  some  small  bits  of  goldsmith's  work,  which 
greatly  pleased  her  Excellency.  Then  she  asked  what  I 
was  doing,  and  I  replied  :  "  My  lady,  I  have  taken  in  hand 
for  my  pleasure  one  of  the  most  laborious  pieces  which  have 
ever  been  produced.  It  is  a  Christ  of  the  whitest  marble 
set  upon  a  cross  of  the  blackest,  exactly  of  the  same  size 
85  a  tall  man.  5he  immediately  inquired  what  I  meant  to 
do  with  it.  I  answered  :  "  You  must  know,  my  lady,  that 
I  would  not  sell  it  for  two  thousand  golden  ducats ;  il  is  of 
such  difhcult  execution  that  I  think  no  man  ever  attempted 
the  like  before ;  nor  would  1  have  undertaken  it  at  the  com- 
mission of  any  prince  whatever,  for  fear  I  might  prove  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  I  bought  the  marbles  with  my  own 
money,  and  have  kept  a  young  man  some  two  years  as  my 
assistant  in  the  work.  What  with  the  stone,  the  iron  frame 
to  hold  it  up,  and  the  wages,  it  has  cost  me  above  three 
hundred  crowns.  Consequently,  1  would  not  sell  it  for  two 
thousand.  But  if  your  Excellency  deigns  to  grant  me  a 
favour  which  is  wholly  blameless,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
make  you  a  present  of  it.  All  I  ask  is  that  youi-  Excellency 
will  not  use  your  influence  either  against  or  for  the  models 
which  the  Duke  has  ordered  to  he  made  of  the  Neptune  for 
that  great  block  of  marble."  She  replied  with  mighty  in- 
dignation :  "  So  then  you  value  neither  my  help  nor  my 
opposition  ?  "  "  On  the  contrary,  I  value  them  highly, 
princess ;  or  why  am  !  offering  to  give  you  what  1  value 
at  two  thousand  ducats  ?  But  I  have  such  confidence  in 
my  laborious  and  well-trained  studies,  that  1  hope  to  win  the 
palm,  even  against  the  great  Michel  Agnolo  Buonarroti,  from 
whom  and  from  no  one  else  I  have  learned  all  that  I  know. 
Indeed,  1  should  be  much  better  pleased  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  liira  who  knows  so  much  than  with  those  others 
who  know  but  little  of  their  art.  Contending  with  my  sub- 
lime master,  I  could  gain  laurels  in  plenty,  whereas  there 
are  but  few  to  be  reaped  in  a  contest  with  these  men."  After 
I  hsd  spoken,  she  rose  in  a  half-angry  mood,  and  1  returned 
to  work  with  all  the  strength  I  had  upon  my  model 
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When  it  was  finished,  the  Duke  came  to  sec  it,  bringing 
with  him  two  ambassadore,  one  from  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara, 
the  other  from  the  Signory  of  Lucca.     They  were  dehghted, 
and  the  Duke  said  to  those  two  gentlemen  :   "  Upon  my 
word,  Bcnveniito  deserves  to  have  the  marble."     Then  they 
both  paid  me  the  highest  compHments,  especially  the  envoy 
from    Lucca,  who  was  a  person   of  accompUshmcnts  and 
learning.^      I   had   retired  to  some  distance  in  order  that 
they  might  exchange  opinions  freely;   but  when  I  heard 
that  I  was  being  coniphmented,  I   came  up,  turned  to  the 
Duke,  and  said  :   "  My  lord,  your  most  illustrious  Excellency 
ought  now  to  employ  another  admirable  device:  decree  that 
every  one  who  likes  shall  make  a  model  in  clay,  exactly  of 
the  same  size  as  the  marble  has  to  be.      In  this  way  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  far  better  who  deserves  the  commission  ; 
and  I  may  observe  that  if  your  Excellency  does  not  give  it 
to  the  sculptor  who  deserves  it,  this  will  not  wrong  the  man 
so  much,  but  will  reflect  great  discredit  upon  yourself,  since 
the  loss  and  shame  will  fall  on  you.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  award  it   to   the  one  who  has  deserved   it,  you  will 
acquire  great  glory  in  the  first  place,  and  will  employ  your 
treasure  well,  while  artists  will    believe  that  you  appreciate 
and  understand  their  business."     No  sooner  had  1  finished 
speaking  than  the  Duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  began 
to  move  away.     While  they  were  taking  leave,   the  am- 
bassador of  Lucca  said  to  the  Duke:  "Prince,  this  Ben- 
venuto  of  yours  is  a  terrible  man  !  "  ^    The  Duke  responded  : 
"  He  is  much  more  terrible  than  you  imagine,  and  well  were 
it  for  him  if  he  were  a  little  less  terrible ;  then  he  would 
poaacSB  at  the  present  moment  many  tilings  which  he  has 
not  got."     These  precise  words  were  reported  to  me  by  the 
envoi',  l*y  way  of  chiding  and  advising  mc  to  cliange  my 
conduct.     I  told  him  that  I  had  the  gr^^-atest  wish  to  oblige 
my  lord  as  his  affectionate  and  faithful  servant,  but  that  I 
did  not  understand  tlie  arts  of  flattery.     Several  months 
after  this  date,  Bandtnello  died  ;  and  it  was  thought  tliac, 

Praliftbly  Giroluno  Lncchnini. 
*  Sec  p.  ix.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  Umiile. 
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in  addition  to  his  intemperate  habits  of  life,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  haviLig  probably  to  lose  the  marble  contributed  to 
his  decline. 

CI. 

Bandinello  had  received  information  of  the  cruciGx  which, 
as  1  have  said  above,  I  was  now  engaged  upon.  Accord- 
ingly he  laid  his  hands  at  once  upon  a  block  of  marble, 
and  produced  the  PietS  which  may  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  the  Annunziata.  Now  I  had  offered  my  crucifix  to  5. 
Maria  Novella,  and  had  already  fixed  up  the  iron  clamps 
whereby  I  meant  to  fasten  It  against  the  wall.  I  only 
asked  for  permission  to  construct  a  little  sarcophagus  upon 
the  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  Christ,  into  which  I  might 
creep  when  1  was  dead.  The  friars  told  mc  that  they 
could  not  grant  this  without  the  consent  of  their  building 
committee.'  1  replied  :  "  Good  brethren,  why  did  not  you 
consult  your  committee  before  you  allowed  mc  to  place  ray 
crucifix  ?  Withuut  their  leave  you  suffered  me  to  fix  my 
clamps  and  other  necessary  fittings," 

On  this  account  I  refused  to  give  those  fruits  of  my 
enormous  labours  to  the  church  of  S,  Maria  Novella,  even 
though  the  overseers  of  the  fabric  came  and  begged  me  for 
the  cruciHx.  1  turned  at  once  to  the  church  of  the  Annun- 
ziata, and  when  I  explained  the  terms  on  which  I  had 
sought  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  S.  Maria  Novella,  those 
virtuous  friars  of  the  Nunziata  unanimously  told  me  to 
place  it  in  their  church,  and  let  mc  make  my  grave  accord' 
ing  to  my  will  and  pleasure.  When  Bandinello  became 
aware  of  this,  he  set  to  work  with  great  diligence  at  the 
completion  of  his  I*ictS,  and  prayed  the  Duchess  to  get  for 
him  the  chnpcl  of  the  I'azzi  for  his  monumcnL  This  be 
obtained  with  some  difiBcuIty ;  and  on  receiving  ihe  per- 
mission, he  erected  bis  rictik  with  great  haste.  ]1  was  not 
altogether  completed  when  he  died. 

Tlie  Duchess  then  said  that,  even  as  she  had  protected 
him  in  life,  so  would  she  protect  him  In  the  grave,  and  that 

'  /iWtf  0/trai. 


albcie  ho  was  dead,  1  need  never  try  to  get  tKat  block  of 
marble.  Apropos  of  which,  the  broker  Bernardone,  meeting 
me  one  day  in  the  country,  said  that  the  Duchess  had 
assigned  the  marble.  I  replied  :  "  Unhappy  piece  of  stone  1 
In  the  hands  of  Bandinello  it  would  certainly  have  come  to 
grief;  but  in  those  of  Animanato  its  fate  is  a  hundred  times 
worse."  Now  I  had  received  orders  from  the  Duke  to  make 
a  clay  model,  of  the  same  size  as  the  marble  would  allow ; 
he  al:>o  provided  me  with  wood  and  cby,  set  up  a  sort  of 
screen  in  the  Loggia  where  ray  Perseus  stands,  and  paid  me 
one  workman.  1  went  about  my  business  with  all  diligence, 
and  constructed  the  wooden  framework  according  to  my 
excellent  system.  Then  I  brought  the  model  successfully 
to  a  conclusion,  without  caring  whether  1  should  have  to 
execute  it  in  marble,  since  I  knew  the  Duchess  was  resolved 
1  should  not  get  the  commission.  Consequently  I  paid  no 
heed  to  that.  Only  I  felt  very  glad  to  undergo  this  labour, 
hoping  to  make  the  Duchess,  who  was  after  all  a  person  of 
intelligence,  as  indeed  1  had  the  means  of  obseiving  at  a 
later  period,  repent  of  having  done  so  great  a  wrong  both 
to  the  marble  and  herself.  Giovanni  the  Fleming  also  made 
a  model  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Croce ;  Vinzenzio  Danti  of 
Perugia  another  in  the  house  of  Messer  Ottaviano  de' 
Medici  ;  the  son  of  Moschino  began  a  third  at  Pisa,  and 
Bartolommeo  Ammanato  a  fourth  in  the  Loggia,  which  we 

[divided  between  iis.^ 

f  Wlien  1  had  blocked  the  whole  of  mine  out  well,  and 
wanted  to  begin  upon  the  details  of  the  head,  which  I  had 
already  just  sketched  out  in  outline,  the  Duke  came  down 
from  the  palace,  and  Giorgetto,  the  painter,^  took  him  into 

'  Gun  Boloj^a,  nt  Jcnn  DoDllof^nr,  wat  botn  al  Douai  about  1530.  He 
rac,  while  a  vciy  youne  onn,  to  Rome,  ittid  then  setdcd  at'Flureticr.  Tlieie 
<e  first  gained  rcrinUtion  by  a  Vcnnt;  which  the  Prince  Francesco  boosht. 
The  Neptune  on  ibc  (lUuit  at  Hulogna,  wliidi  i»  lii*  work,  may  prtibably  bftvc 
be«n  «xccut«'I  from  the  mo'li^l  h«  mide  in  competiiion  upfin  (big  occanion. 
VinccDio  Danti  wta  born  at  Pcmcia  in  (53a  Ho  prgducca  the  bronBC  ttaiue 
uri'ope  JulriH  III.,  which  nmy  sull  b«  seen  in  hi*  native  criy.  Sicnore  Cioli, 
callvu  II  MtMca,  wu  ft  very  lair  Kcalptor  who  died  in  1554,  Icaviei:  a  ion, 
Fiancetco,  cnlleil  11  >[otchtni>,  who  was  ako  a  sculpioi,  ani]  had  rcache*( 
the  a^e  of  thirty  at  thi(  epoch.  It  U  therefore  to  this  Moichino  piobably 
lat  Cclbni  lefcrt  above. 
*  Giorgio  Vasari 
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Ammanato's  workshcd.  Tliis  man  had  been  engaged  there" 
with  his  own  hands  several  days,  in  coitipaiiy  witli  Am- 
manato  and  all  his  workpeople.  While,  then,  tlie  Duke  was 
inspecting  Ammanato's  model,  I  received  intelligence  that 
he  seemed  but  little  pleased  with  it.  In  spile  of  Giorgcllo's 
trying  to  dose  him  with  his  fluent  nonsense,  the  Duke 
shook  his  head,  and  turning  to  Messer  Gianstcfano,'^  ex- 
claimed :  •'  Go  and  ask  Benvenuto  if  his  colossal  statue  is 
far  enough  foru-ard  for  him  to  gratify  us  with  a  glance  at 
it."  Messer  Gianslcfaiio  discharged  this  embassy  with  great 
tact,  and  in  the  most  courteous  terms.  He  added  that  if  I 
did  not  think  my  work  quite  ready  to  be  seen  yet,  I  might 
say  so  frankly,  since  the  Duke  knew  well  that  1  had  enjoyed 
but  little  assistance  for  so  large  an  undertaking.  I  replied 
that  I  entreated  him  to  do  me  the  favour  of  coming ;  for 
though  my  model  was  not  far  advanced,  yc%  the  intelligence 
of  his  Excellency  would  enable  him  to  comprehend  perfectly 
how  it  was  likely  to  look  when  finished.  This  kindly 
gentleman  took  back  my  message  to  the  Duke,  who  came 
with  pleasure.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  enclosure 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  work,  than  he  gave  signs  of 
being  greatly  satisfied.  Then  lie  walked  all  round  iC, 
stopping  al  each  of  the  four  points  of  view,  exactly  as  the 
ripest  expert  would  have  done.  Afterwards  he  showed  by 
nods  and  gestures  of  approval  that  it  pleased  him  ;  but  he 
said  no  more  tlian  this  ;  "  Ucnvcnuto,  you  have  only  to  give 
a  little  surface  to  your  statue."  Then  he  turned  (o  his 
atlendants,  praising  my  performance,  and  saying  :  •'  The 
small  model  which  1  saw  in  his  house  pleased  me  greatly, 
but  this  has  far  exceeded  it  in  merit." 


ClI. 

It  pleased  God,  who  rules  all  things  for  our  good — I  mean, 
for  those  who  acknowledge  and  belJeve  in  Him ;  such  men 
never  fail  to  gain  His  protection — that  about  this  time  a 
certain  rascal  from  Vecchio  called  Piermaria  d'AntcrigoIi. 

^  T'lobabljrUianttcfuto  Lolii. 
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and  surnamed  Lo  Sbietta,  introduced  himself  lo  me.  He  is 
a  sheep-grazier ;  and  being  closely  related  tu  Messer  Guido 
Guidi,  Llie  physicianj  who  is  now  provost  of  Pescia,  I  lent  ear 
to  Uis  proposals.  The  man  offered  to  sell  nie  a  farm  of  his 
for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.  I  did  not  carc-  to  go  and 
see  it,  since  I  wanted  to  complete  the  model  of  my  colossal 
Neptune.  There  was  also  no  reason  why  I  should  visit  the 
property,  because  Sbietta  only  sold  it  to  me  for  the  income.' 
This  he  had  noted  down  at  so  many  bushels  of  grain,  so 
much  of  wine,  oil,  standing  cornj  chestnuts,  and  other  pro- 
duce. I  reckoned  that,  as  the  market  then  ran,  these  to- 
gether were  worth  something  considerably  over  a  hundred 
golden  crowns  in  gold  ;  and  I  paid  him  650  crowns,  which 
included  duties  to  the  state.  Consequently,  when  he  left  a 
memorandum  written  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  always  keep  up  these  products  of  the  farm  in  the  same 
values  during  my  lifetime,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
spect it.  Only  I  made  inquiries,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
as  to  whether  Sbietta  and  his  brother  Ser  Filippo  were  well 
off  enough  to  give  me  good  security.  Many  persons,  of 
divers  sorts,  who  knew  them,  assured  me  that  my  security 
was  excellent.  We  agreed  to  call  in  Ser  Pierfrancesco 
Bertoldi,  notary  at  tiie  Mercantanzia ;  and  at  the  very  iirat 
1  handed  bim  Sbietta's  memorandum,  expecting  that  this 
would  be  recited  in  the  deed.  But  the  notary  who  drew  it 
up  was  so  occupied  with  detailing  Iwenty-two  boundaries 
described  by  Sbietta,'  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he 
neglected  to  include  in  the  contract  what  the  vendor  had 
proposed  to  furnish.  While  he  was  writing,  I  went  on 
working;  and  since  it  took  him  several  hours,  I  finished  a 
good  piece  of  my  Neptune's  head. 

After  the  contract  was  signed  and  sealed,  Sbietta  began 
to  pay  me  the  most  marked  attentions,  which  I  returned  in 
like  measure.     He  made  me  presents  of  kids,  cheese,  capons, 

'  What  C«IIini  ai«ans  »  that  Shiettn  was  ir>  work  llie  rirm,  paying  Cellini 
■  uiDuiI  value.      It  appears  horn  some  particulars  which  (aOow  thai  lh« 
JdttiraU  were  lo  be  paid  in  kinii. 

'fhe  vtcwd  a>m/ua,  which  I  bavc  Cranilated  itunJarit-t,  m*f  mean  limittHg 
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fresh  curds,  and  many  sorts  of  fruit,  until  I  began  to  be 
almost  ashamed  of  so  much  kindness.  In  exchange  for 
these  courtesies,  I  always  took  him  from  the  inn  to  lodf 
with  me  when  he  came  into  Florence,  often  inviting  a  rela- 
tive or  two  who  happened  to  attend  him.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  told  mc  with  a  touch  of  pleasantry  that  it  was 
really  shameful  for  me  to  have  bought  a  farm,  and,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  weeks,  not  yet  to  have  left  my  business 
for  three  days  in  the  hands  of  my  workpeople,  so  as  to  hai 
come  to  look  at  it.  His  wheedling  words  and  ways  induced^ 
me  to  set  olT,  in  a  bad  hour  for  my  welfare,  on  a  visit  to 
him.  Sbictta  received  me  in  his  own  house  with  such 
attentions  and  such  honours  as  a  duke  might  covet.  His 
wife  caressed  mc  even  more  than  he  did  ;  and  these  excel- 
lent relations  continued  between  us  until  the  plans  which  he 
and  his  brother  Scr  Filippo  had  in  mind  were  fully  matured. 


CIII. 

Meanwhile  I  did  not  suspend  my  labours  on  jhc  NcpMlT^Tij 
w.hich  was  now  quite  blocked  out  upon  an  excellent  syatj 
i^idiscowrycl  an^t  tinl^nown  Ti^fji|fy  I  Useflit.  LonaequentlYi 
although  I  knew  I  shoidd  not  get  the  marble  for  the  reasons 
above  narrated,  I  hoped  to  have  it  soon  completed,  and  to 
display  it  on  the  piazza  simply  for  my  satisfaction. 

It  was  a  warm  and  pleasant  season ;  and  this,  together^ 
with  the  attentions  of  those  two  rascals,  disposed  me  to 
out  one  Wednesday^  whicli  happened  to  be  a  double  holidayJ 
for  my  country-house  at  Trcspiano.'  Having  spent  aome^ 
time  over  an  excellent  lunch,  it  was  past  twenty  o'clock 
when  I  reached  Vicchio.  There,  at  the  town-gate,  I  met 
Ser  Filippo,  who  appeared  to  know  already  whither  1  was 
bound.  He  loaded  me  with  attentions,  and  took  me  to 
Sbietta's  house,  where  I  found  that  fellow's  strumpet  of  a 
wife,  who  also  ovcnvbeUned  me  with  caresses.    I  gave  the 

*  From  Cellini's  INecrJi  It  »ppet.n  that  lie  bought  >  bin  ai  tUa  vill 
noTth-«ut  of  Flotenoe,  on  October  36,  1 54&  In  i]j6  he  ilso  {wrchtaed  ' 
tbeic 
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woman  a  straw  hat  of  Die  very  6ncst  texture,  the  like  of 
which  she  told  mc  she  had  never  seen.  StiU,  up  to  this 
time,  Sbictta  had  not  put  in  his  appearance. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  we  all  sat  down  to 
supper  in  excellent  spirits.  Later  on,  they  gave  me  a  well- 
appointed  bedroom,  where  I  went  to  rest  in  a  bed  of  the 
most  perfect  cleanliness.  Both  of  my  servants,  according  to 
their  rank,  were  equally  well  treated.  On  the  morrow, 
when  I  rose,  the  same  attentions  were  paid  me.  I  went  to 
see  my  farm,  which  pleased  me  much  ;  and  then  I  had  some 
quantities  of  grain  and  other  produce  handed  over.  But 
when  I  returned  to  Vicchic,  the  priest  Ser  Filippo  said  to 
me  :  "  Benvenuto,  do  not  be  uneasy  ;  although  you  have 
not  found  here  quite  everything  you  had  the  right  to  look 
for,  yet  put  your  mind  to  rest ;  it  will  be  amply  made  up  in 
the  future,  for  you  have  to  deal  with  honest  fo)k.  You  ought, 
by  the  way,  to  know  that  we  have  sent  that  labourer  away, 
because  he  was  a  scoundrel."  The  labourer  in  question  bore 
the  name  of  Mariano  RosegU  ;  and  this  man  now  kept  fre- 
quently repeating  in  my  ear:  "Look  welJ  after  yourself ; 
in  the  end  you  will  discover  which  of  us  here  is  the  greatest 
villain."  The  countrj'- fellow,  when  he  spoke  those  words, 
smiled  with  an  evil  kind  of  sneer,  and  jerked  his  head  as 
though  to  say :  "  Only  go  up  there,  and  you  will  find  out 
for  yourself." 

I  was  to  some  extent  unfavourably  influenced  by  these 
faints,  yet  far  from  forming  a  conception  of  what  actually 
happened  to  me.  So,  when  I  relumed  from  the  farm,  which 
is  two  miles  distant  from  Vicchio,  toward  the  Alpi,^  I  met 
the  priest,  who  was  waiting  for  me  with  his  aistomary 
politeness.  We  then  sat  down  together  to  breakfast ;  it 
was  not  so  much  a  dinner  as  an  excellent  collation.  After- 
wards 1  took  a  walk  through  Vicchio — the  market  had  just 

ned — and  noticed  how  all  the  inhabitants  fixed  their 
tyes  upon  me,  as  on  something  strange.  This  struck  me 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  worthy  old  man,  who  has  been 
living  for  many  years  at  Vicchio,  and  whose  wife  bakes 

'  Tlie  Atpi  are  liijjh  moitatain  pastures  in  (be  Apcnntaes. 
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bread  for  sale.  He  owns  sonic  good  property  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile ;  however,  he  prefers  this  mode  of 
life,  and  occupies  a  house  which  belongs  to  mc  in  the  town 
of  Vicchio.  This  had  been  consigned  to  me  together  with 
the  farm  above  mentioned,  which  bears  the  name  of  Delia 
Tonte.  The  worthy  old  man  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  am 
living  in  your  house,  and  when  it  falls  due  1  shall  pay  you 
your  rent;  but  if  you  want  it  earlier,  I  will  act  according 
to  your  wishes.  You  may  reckon  on  never  having  any 
disputes  with  me."  While  we  were  thus  talking  1  noticed 
that  he  looked  nic  hard  in  the  face,  which  compelled  nic  to 
address  him  thus :  "  Prithee,  tell  me^  friend  Giovanoi,  why 
you  have  more  than  once  stared  at  me  in  that  way?"  He 
replied  :  "  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell  you,  if,  being  the  man 
of  worth  r  take  you  for,  you  will  promise  not  to  say  that 
I  have  told  you."  I  gave  the  promise  and  he  proceeded  : 
"You  must  know  then  that  that  worthless  priest,  Ser 
Filippo,  not  many  days  since,  went  about  boasting  of  his 
brother  Sbictta's  cleverness,  and  telling  how  he  had  sold 
his  farm  to  an  old  man  for  his  lifetime,  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser could  hardly  live  the  year  out.  You  have  got  mixed 
up  with  a  set  of  rogues  ;  therefore  take  heed  lo  living  as 
long  as  you  are  able,  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  for  you 
have  need  of  it.      I  do  not  choose  to  say  more." 


CIV. 

"During  my  promenade  through  the  market,  I  met  Giovan 
Uattista  Santini,  and  he  and  1  were  taken  back  to  supper ' 
by  the  priest.  As  I  have  related  above,  we  supped  al  the 
early  hour  of  twenty,  because  I  made  it  known  that  I  meant 
to  return  to  Trespiano.  Accordingly  they  made  all  ready ; 
Che  wife  of  Sbietta  went  bustling  about  in  the  company  of 
one  Ceccliino  Buti,  their  knave  of  all  M'ork.  After  the 
salads  had  been  mixed  and  we  were  preparing  to  sic  down 
to  table,  that  evil  priest,  with  a  certain  nasty  sort  of  grin, 
exclaimed  :  "  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  mc,  for  I  cannot 
sup  with  you  ;  the  reason  is  that  some  business  of  import- 
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ance  has  occurred  which  I  must  transact  for  my  brother 
SbietU.  In  his  absence  I  am  obliged  to  act  for  him." 
We  ali  be^etl  him  to  stay,  but  could  not  alter  his  deter- 
mination ;  so  he  departed  and  we  began  our  supper.  After 
we  had  eaten  the  salads  on  s.oine  common  platters,  and  they 
were  preparing  to  serve  the  boiled  meat,  each  guest  received 
a  porringer  for  himself.  Santini,  who  was  seated  opposite 
me  at  table,  exclaimed  :  "  Do  you  notice  that  the  crockery 
they  give  you  is  diflferent  from  the  rest  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
anytliing  handsomer?"  I  answered  that  I  had  not  noticed 
it.  He  also  prayed  me  to  invite  Sbietta's  wife  to  sit  down 
with  us ;  for  she  and  that  Cecchino  Buti  kept  running 
hither  and  thither  in  the  most  extraordinary  fuss  and 
hurrj-.  At  last  I  induced  the  woman  to  join  us  ;  when 
she  began  to  remonstrate :  "  You  do  not  like  my  victuals, 
since  you  eat  so  little."  I  answered  by  praising  the  supper 
over  and  over  again,  and  saying  that  I  had  never  eaten 
better  or  with  heartier  appetite.  Finally,  I  told  her  that  I 
had  eaten  quite  enough.  I  could  not  imagine  why  she 
urged  me  so  persistently  to  eat.  After  supper  was  over, 
and  it  was  past  the  hour  of  twenty-one,  I  became  anxious 
to  return  to  Trespiano,  in  order  that  I  might  recommence 
roy  work  ne.rt  morning  in  the  Loggia.  Accordingly  I  bade 
farewell  to  all  the  company,  and  having  thanked  our  hostess, 
took  my  leave. 

I  had  not  gone  three  miles  before  I  felt  as  though  my 
stomach  was  on  fire,  and  suffered  such  pain  that  it  seemed 
a  thousand  years  till  I  arrived  at  Trespiano.  However, 
it  pleased  God  that  1  reached  it  after  nightfall  with  great 
toil,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  my  farm,  where  I  went 
to  bed.  (  During  the  night  1  got  no  sleep,  and  was  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  motions  of  my  bowels.  When  day 
broke,  feeling  an  intense  heat  in  the  rectum,  I  looked 
eagerly  to  see  what  this  might  mean,  and  found  the  cloth 
covered  with  blood.  I  Then  in  a  moment  I  conceived  that  I 
had  eaten  something  poisonous,  and  racked  my  brains  to 
think  what  it  could  possibly  have  been.  It  came  back  to 
my  memory  how  Sbietta's  wife  had  set  before  me  plates. 
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and  porringers,  and  saucers  different  from  the  others,  and 
how  that  evil  priest,  Sbietta's  broihcr,  after  giving  himself 
such  pains  to  do  me  honour,  had  yet  refused  to  sup  with 
us.  Furthermore,  I  remembered  what  the  priest  had  said 
about  Sbietta's  doing  such  a  fine  stroke  of  business  by  the 
sale  of  his  farm  to  an  old  man  for  life,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  survive  a  year.  Giovanni  Sardella  had  re- 
ported these  words  to  me.  All  things  considered,  I  made' 
my  mind  up  that  they  must  have  administered  a  dose  of 
sublimate  in  the  sauce,  which  was  very  well  made  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  inasmuch  as  sublimate  produces  all 
the  symptoms  I  was  suRcring  from.  Now  it  is  my  custom 
to  take  but  little  sauce  or  seasoning  with  my  meat,  except- 
ing salt  ;  and  yet  I  had  eaten  two  moderate  uiouthfuls  of 
that  sauce  because  it  was  so  tasteful.  On  further  thiukingf 
I  recollected  how  often  that  wife  of  Sbietta  had  teased  me 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  partake  more  freely  of  the  sauce. 
On  these  accounts  1  felt  absolutely  certain  that  they  had 
givcD  me  sublimate  in  that  very  dish. 


CV. 

Albeit  I  was  suffering  so  severely,  1  forced  myself  to 
work  upon  my  Colossus  in  the  Loggia  ;  but  after  a  few 
days  I  succumbed  to  the  malady  and  took  to  my  bed.  Ndj 
sooner  did  the  Duchess  hear  that  I  was  ill,  than  she  caused 
the  execution  of  that  unlucky  marble  to  be  assigned  to 
Bartolommeo  Ammanato.^  lie  sent  word  to  me  through 
Messcr  ....  living  in  ...  .  Street,  that  1  might  now 
do  what  I  liked  with  my  model  since  he  had  won  the 
marble.  This  Messer  ....  was  one  of  the  lovers  of  Bar-i 
tolommeo  Ammanato's  wife;  and  being  the  most  favoured 
on  account  of  his  gentle  manners  and  discretion,  Ammanato 
made  things  easy  for  him.  There  would  be  much  to  say 
upon   this  topic ;   however,    I   do  not  care   to    imitate   his 

*  ^Vfaat  roltows  Iios  been  so  carefully  eru»d,  po«it>]y  by  Cellini's  own  hui>I. 
in  the  auto^rnpfa,  llist  it  ii  illegible.  Ijiuni  Kaiiilcm,  Ammaniito'i  wili^  vu 
a  woman  ol  iricprooctublc  cliar*cicr,  whom  Cellini  himtcIT  prnixii  m  a 
lonncl. 


master,  Bandinello,  who  always  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject in  his  talk.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  told  Ammanato's 
messenger  I  had  always  imagined  it  w-ould  turn  out  thus  ; 
let  the  man  strain  himself  to  the  utmost  in  proof  of  grati- 
tude to  Fortune  for  so  great  a  favour  so  undeservedly  con- 
ferred on  him  by  her. 

All  this  while  I  stayed  with  sorry  cheer  in  bed,  and  was 
attended  by  that  most  excellent  man  and  physician  Maestro 
Francesco  da  Montevarchi.  Together  with  him  Maestro 
RafTaello  de'  Pilli  undertook  the  surgical  part  of  my  case, 
/forasmuch  as  the  sublimate  had  so  corroded  the  intestines 
that  I  was  unable  to  retain  my  motions.!  When  Maestro 
Francesco  saw  that  the  poison  had  exerted  all  its  strength, 
being  indeed  insufficient  in  quantity  to  overcome  my  vigorous 
institution,  he  said  one  day:  "Benvenuto,  return  tbanks 
to  God,  for  3'ou  have  won  the  battle.  Have  no  anxiety, 
since  I  mean  to  cure  you  in  spite  of  the  rogues  who  sought 
to  work  your  ruin."  Maestro  Raffaello  then  put  in:  '^Thia 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  difficult  cures  which  was 
ever  heard  of;  for  I  can  teJl  you,  Benvenuto,  that  you 
swallowed  a  good  mouthful  of  sublimate."  Thereupoii 
Maestro  Francesco  took  him  up  and  said  :  "  It  may  possibly 
have  been  some  venomous  caterpillar."  I  replied  :  "  1  know 
for  certain  what  sort  of  poison  it  was,  and  who  gave  it  to 
me  i "  upon  which  we  all  were  silent.  They  attended  me 
more  than  six  full  months,  and  1  remained  more  than  a 
whole  year  before  I  could  enjoy  my  life  and  vigour. 


r 
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At  this  time  *  the  Duke  went  to  make  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Siena,  and  Ammanato  had  gone  there  some  months 
earlier  to  construct  the  arches.  A  bastard  of  his,  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  Loggia,  removed  the  cloths  with  which 
I  kept  my  model  of  Neptune  covered  until  it  should  be 
finished.  As  soon  as  I  knew  this,  I  complained  to  Siguor 
Don  Francesco,  the  Duke's  son,  who  was  kindly  disposed 
'  Ociober  aS,  15601 
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toward  me,  and  told  him  how  they  had  disclosed  my  still  im- 
'  perfect  statue  ;  had  it  been  finished,  I  should  not  have  given 
the  fact  a  thought.  The  Prince  replied  with  a  threatening 
toss  of  his  head  :  "  Bcnvcnuto,  do  not  mind  your  statue 
having  been  uncovered,  because  these  men  are  only  working 
against  themselves;  yet  if  you  want  me  to  have  it  covered 
up,  I  will  do  so  at  once."  He  added  many  other  words  in 
my  honour  before  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  were  there.  1 
then  begged  his  Excellency  to  give  me  the  necessary  means 
for  finishing  it,  saying  that  I  meant  to  make  a  present  of  I'lJ 
together  with  the  little  model  to  his  Higiiness.  He  repliedfi 
that  he  gladly  accepted  both  gifts,  and  that  he  would  have 
all  the  conveniences  1  asked  for  put  at  my  disposaL  Thus, 
then,  I  fed  upon  this  trilling  mark  of  favour,  which,  in  fact, 
proved  the  salvation  of  my  life ;  for  having  been  over- 
whelmed by  so  many  evils  and  such-great  annoyances  all 
at  one  fell  swoop,  1  felt  my  foi'ces  faihng ;  but  this  little 
gleam  orencoura^ment  inspired  me  with  SQmcJiope  of 
livujg. 

CVII. 

A  year  had  now  passed  since  1  bought  the  farm  of  Delta 
Fonte  from  Sbietta.  In  addition  to  their  attempt  upon  my 
life  by  poisoning  and  their  numerous  robberies,  I  noticed 
(hat  the  property  yielded  less  than  half  what  had  been 
promised.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  deeds  of  contract,  1 
had  a  declaration  written  by  Sbictta's  own  hand,  in  which 
he  bound  himself  before  witnesses  to  pay  me  over  the  yearly 
income  1,  have  mentioned.  Armed  with  these  documents, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  Lords  Counsellors.  At  that  time 
Mcsscr  Alfonso  Quistello  was  still  alive  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  he  sat  upon  the  l^oard,  which  included 
Averardo  Serristori  and  Federigo  de'  Ricci.  I  cannot  i^ 
member  the  names  of  all  of  them,  but  I  know  that  one  of 
the  AJessandri  was  a  member.  Suflke  it  to  say,  the  coun- 
sellors of  that  session  were  men  of  weight  and  worth. 
When  I  had  explained  my  cause  to  the  magistracy,  they 
all  with  one  voice  ruled  that  Sbietta  should  give  me  back 
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my  money,  except  Federigo  de'  Ricci,  who  was  then  employ- 
ing tlie  fellow  himself;  the  others  unaniniously  expressed 
sorrow  to  me  that  Federigo  de'  Ricci  prevented  them  from 
drsiMtcIiing  the  affair.  Averardo  Serristori  and  Alessandri 
in  particular  made  a  trcmejidous  stir  about  it,  but  Federigo 
managed  to  protect  matters  unliJ  the  magistracy  went  out 
of  office;  whereupon  Serristori,  meeting  me  one  morning 
after  ihfv  had  come  out  upon  the  Piazza  tinli'  Aiinunziata, 
cried  aloud,  without  the  least  regard  to  consequences : 
"  Federigo  de'  Ricci  has  been  so  much  stronger  than  all  of 
us  put  together  that  you  have  been  massacred  against  our 
will."  I  do  not  intend  to  say  more  upon  this  topic,  since 
it  would  be  too  offensive  to  the  supreme  authorities  of  state  ; 
enough  that  I  was  cruelly  wronged  at  the  wilt  of  a  rich 
citizen,  only  because  he  made  use  of  that  shepherd-fellow. 


» 
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The  Duke  was  staying  at  Livorno,  where  I  went  to  visit 
him  in  order  merely  to  obtain  release  from  his  service. 
Now  that  1  felt  my  vigour  returning,  and  saw  that  I  was 
used  for  nothing^  it  pained  me  to  lose  time  which  ought  to 
have  been  spent  upon  my  art.  I  made  my  mind  up,  there- 
fore, went  to  Livorno,  and  found  my  prince,  who  received  me 
with  exceeding  graciousness.  Now  I  stayed  there  several 
days,  and  went  out  riding  daily  with  his  Excellency.  Conse- 
quently I  had  excellent  opportunities  for  saying  all  I  wanted, 
since  it  was  the  Duke's  custom  to  ride  four  miles  out  of 
Livorno  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  point  where  he  was 
erecting  a  little  fort.  Not  caring  to  be  troubled  with  a  crowd 
of  people,  he  liked  me  to  converse  with  him.  So,  then,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  having  observed  him  pay  me  some 
remarkable  attentions,  I  entered  into  the  affair  of  Sbietta 
and  spoke  as  follows :  "  My  lord,  I  should  like  to  narrate 
to  your  most  illustrious  Excellency  a  very  singular  incident, 
which  will  explain  why  I  was  prevented  from  finishing  that 
clay  model  of  Neptune  on  which  I  was  working  in  the  Loggia. 
Your  Excellency  must  know  that  I   bought  a  farm  for  my 
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life  from  Sbietta 


To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  related 


>» 


the  whole  story  in  detail,  without  contaminating  truth  with 
falsehood.  Now  when  1  came  to  the  poison,  I  remarked 
that  if  I  had  ever  proved  an  acceptable  servant  in  the  sighl 
of  his  most  illustrious  Excellency,  he  ought  not  to  punirii" 
Sbietta  or  those  who  administered  the  poison,  but  rather  to 
confer  upon  them  some  great  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  poison 
was  not  enough  to  kill  me,  but  had  exactly  suHiccd  to  cleanse 
me  of  a  mortal  viscosity  from  which  I  suffered  in  my 
stomach  and  intestines.  "  The  poison,"  quoth  I,  "  worked 
so  weli,  that  whereas,  before  I  took  it,  I  had  perhaps  but 
thrce,Qc  fourjears  to  live,  I  verily  believe  now  that  it  has 
Tielpcd  me  to  more  than  twenty  years  by  bettering  my  con- 
s^tiiuli'-'tK  '•  For  this  mercy  I  return  thanks  to  God  wilb^ 
greater  heartiness  than  ever  ;  and  this  proves  that  a  pro- 
verb 1  have  sometimes  heard  spoken  is  true,  which  runs 
iis  follows ; — 

*  God  send  us  evil  that  may  work  us  good.' 

The  Duke  listened  to  my  story  through  more  than  two 
miles  of  travel,  keeping  his  attention  fi.xed,  and  only  utter- 
ing :  "  Oh,  the  villains  1 "  I  said,  in  conclusion,  that  I  felt 
obliged  to  them,  and  opened  other  and  more  cheerful  sub- 
jects of  conversation. 

I  kept  upon  the  look-out  for  a  convenient  day  ;  and  when 
I  found  him  well  disposed  for  what  I  wanted,  I  entreated 
his  most  illustrious  Excetleney  to  dismiss  me  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  so  that  1  might  not  have  to  waste  the  few  years  in 
which  I  should  be  fit  to  do  anything.  As  for  the  balance 
due  upon  my  Perseus,  he  might  give  this  to  me  when  he 
judged  it  opportune.  Such  was  the  pith  of  my  discourse : 
but  I  expanded  it  with  lengthy  compliments,  expressing  my 
gratitude  toward  his  most  illustrious  Excellency.  To  all 
this  he  made  absolutely  no  answer,  but  rather  seemed  to 
have  taken  my  communication  ill.  On  the  following  day 
Messer  Bartolommeo  Conciiio/  one  of  tlie  Duke's  secre- 

I  ThU  mu]  vrax  the  son  of  a.  peasant  a[  Tcmniiova,  in  ValtUnia  He 
BCmiirt>l  gieal  wcahh  (indhonniir  at  Ihc  court  of  Duke  Cosiiao,  and  WUgnad* 
IJiibei  of  tlic  noluriotu  Mat&:lul  d'Ancte. 


Taries,  and  among  the  chicfest,  came  to  me,  and  said  with 
somewhat  of  a  bullying  air:  "The  Duke  bids  me  lell  you 
that  if  you  want  your  dismissal,  he  will  grant  it ;  but  if  you 
choose  work,  he  will  give  you  plenty  :  God  grant  you  may 
have  the  power  to  execute  all  he  orders."  I  replied  that 
I  desired  nothing  more  than  work  to  do,  and  would  rather 
tak&it  from  the  Duke  tliaii  from  any  man  wliatever  in  the 
world.  Whether  they  were  popes,  emperors,  or  kings,  1 
should  prefer  to  serve  his  most  illustrious  Excellency  for  a. 
halfpenny  than  any  of  the  rest  of  them  for  a  ducat.  He 
then  remarked:  "If  that  is  your  mind,  you  and  he  have 
struck  a  bargain  without  the  need  of  further  speech.  So, 
then,  go  back  to  Florence,  and  be  unconcerned  ;  rely  on 
the  Duke's  goodwill  towards  you."  Accordingly  I  made 
my  way  again  to  Florence. 


CIX. 


Immediately  after  my  arrival,  there  came  to  visit  me  a 
certain  Raffaellone  Scheggia,  whose  trade  was  that  of  a 
cloth-of-gold  weaver.  He  began  thus:  "^My  Benvenuto,  I 
should  like  to  reconcile  you  with  Piermaria  Sbietta."  1 
replied  that  nobody  could  settle  the  affairs  between  us 
except  the  Lords  Counsellors  ;  in  the  present  court  Sbietta 
would  not  have  a  Federigo  de'  Ricci  to  support  him,  a  man 
willing,  for  the  bribe  of  a  couple  of  fatted  kids,  without 
respect  of  God  or  of  his  honour,  to  back  so  infamous  a  cause 
and  do  so  vile  a  wrong  to  sacred  justice.  When  I  had 
uttered  these  words,  and  many  others  to  the  like  effect, 
Rafiaello  kept  on  blandly  urging  that  it  was  far  better  to 
cat  a  thrush  in  peace  than  to  bring  a  fat  capon  to  one's 
table,  even  though  one  were  quite  sure  to  get  it,  after  a  hot 
fight  He  further  reminded  me  that  lawsuits  had  a  certain 
way  of  dragging  on,  and  that  1  could  employ  the  time  far 
belter  upon  some  masterpiece  of  art,  which  would  bring  me 
not  only  gi'eater  honour,  but  greater  profit  to  boot.  1  knew 
l^tfaat  he  was  speaking  the  mere  truth,  and  began  to  lend  ear 
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10  his  arguments.  Before  long,  therefore,  we  arranged  the 
matter  in  this  way  :  Sbietta  was  to  rent  the  farm  from  me 
at  seventy  golden  crowns  in  gold  the  year,  during  the  whole 
lerm  of  my  natural  life.  But  when  we  came  to  the  contract, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Set  Giovanni,  son  of  Ser  Matteo 
da  Falganop  Sbietta  objected  that  the  terms  we  had  agreed 
on  would  involve  our  paying  the  largest  duties  to  the  revenue. 
He  was  not  going  to  break  his  word ;  therefore  we  had  better 
draw  the  lease  for  five  years,  to  be  renewed  on  the  expiry  of 
the  term.  He  undertook  to  abide  by  his  promise  to  renew, 
without  raising  further  litigation.  That  rascal,  the  priest, 
his  brother,  entered  into  similar  engagements ;  and  so  the 
lease  was  drawn  for  five  years. 


ex. 


Though  [  want  to  enter  upon  other  topics,  and  to  leave 
all  this  rascality  alone  awhile,  I  am  forced  to  narrate  what 
Jiappened  at  the  tcnuination  of  this  five  years'  contract. 
Instead  of  abiding  by  their  promised  word,  those  two  rogues 
declared  they  meant  to  give  me  up  my  farm,  and  would  not 
keep  it  any  longer  upon  lease.  I  not  unnaturally  complained, 
but  they  retorted  by  ostentatiously  unfolding  tlie  deed  ;  and 
I  found  myself  without  any  defence  against  their  chicanery. 
When  it  came  to  this,  I  told  them  that  the  Duke  and  I'rincc 
of  Florence  would  not  suffer  folk  to  be  so  infamously 
massacred  in  their  cities.  Thai  menace  worked  so  forcibly 
upon  their  minds  that  they  once  more  despatched  Kafihello 
Schcggia,  the  same  man  who  negotiated  the  former  arrange- 
ment. 1  must  add  that  they  professed  their  unwillingness 
to  pay  the  same  rent  of  seventy  crowns  as  during  the  five 
years  past,  while  I  replied  that  I  would  not  take  a  farthing 
less.  So  then  Raffadlo  came  to  look  me  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  eflfect :  "  My  Benvenuto,  you  know  that  I  am  acting  in 
your  interest.  Now  these  men  have  placed  themselves 
entirely  in  my  hands  ;  "  and  he  showed  me  a  writing  to  this 
e6fcct  signed  by  them.     Not  being  aware  that  he  was  their 
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close  relative,  I  thought  he  would  be  an  excellent  arbitrator,- 
and  therefore  plaeed  myself  also  absolutely  in  his  hands. 
This  man  of  delicate  honour  then  came  one  evening  about 
a  half  hour  after  sunset,  in  the  month  of  Au^just,  and  in- 
duced me  with  the  strongest  pressure  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract then  and  there.  He  did  so  because  he  knew  that  if 
he  waited  till  the  morning,  the  deceit  he  wished  to  practise 
on  me  must  have  failed.  Accordingly  the  deed  was  executed, 
to  the  efl'ect  that  they  were  to  pay  me  a  rent  of  sixty-five 
crowns,  in  two  half-yearly  instalments,  during  the  term  of 
my  natural  life.  Notwithstanding  I  rebelled  against  it,  and 
refused  to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  injustice,  all  was  to 
no  purpose.  RaffaeLlo  exhibited  my  signature,  and  every 
one  took  part  against  me.  At  the  same  time  he  went  on 
protesting  that  he  acted  altogether  in  iny  interest  and  as 
my  supporter.  Neither  the  notary  nor  any  others  who  heard 
of  the  affair,  knew  that  he  was  a  relative  of  those  two  rogues  ; 
so  tliey  told  me  1  was  in  the  wrong.  Accordingly,  I  was 
forced  to  yield  with  the  best  grace  I  could ;  and  what  I 
have  now  to  do  is  to  live  as  long  as  I  can  manage. 

Close  after  these  events,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  December 
of  1566  following,  I  made  another  blunder.  1  bought  half 
of  the  farm  Del  Poggio  from  them,  or  rather  from  Sbietta, 
for  two  hundred  crowns.'  It  marches  with  my  property  of 
La  Fonle.  Our  terms  were  that  the  estate  should  revert 
at  the  term  of  three  years,'  and  I  gave  them  a  lease  of  "it. 
I  did  this  for  the  best ;  but  I  should  have  to  dilate  too  long 
upon  the  topic  were  1  to  enter  into  alt  the  rascalities  they 
practised  on  me.  Therefore,  I  refer  my  cause  entirely  to 
God,  knowing  that  lie  hath  ever  defended  me  from  those 
who  sought  to  do  me  mischief. 

'  ScMifi  di  mo/it.'tt,  nut  iTora. 

•  ThU  tecra.'i  10  be  llic  meaning  of  e^mprartcim  ristrvo  di  trt  amiti.    Cellini 
eltcwhcrc  met  tlie  equivAleut  term/.u/d  rti«/tifiM.    See  Tuti,  voL  it  p.  583. 
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Having  quite  completed  my  crucifix.  I  thought  that  if  I 
raised  it  to  some  feet  above  the  ground,  it  would  show 
better  than  it  did  upon  a  lower  level.  After  I  had  done 
so,  it  produced  a  far  finer  effect  than  even  it  had  made 
before,  and  I  was  greatly  satisfied.  So  then  I  began  to 
exhibit  it  to  every  one  who  had  the  miiid  to  see  it. 

As  God  willed,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  lieard  about 
it.  On  their  arrival  then  from  Pisa,  both  their  Excellencies 
arrived  one  day  quite  unexpectedly,  attended  by  all  the 
nobles  of  their  courtj  with  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting 
my  crucifix.  They  were  so  much  dciightcd,  that  each  of 
these  princes  lavished  endless  pi'aises  on  it,  and  all  the 
lords  and  gentlefolk  of  their  suites  joined  in  chorus.-  Now, 
when  I  saw  how  greatly  they  were  taken  with  the  piece,  1 
began  to  thank  them  with  a  toucli  of  humour,  saying  that, 
if  they  had  not  refused  me  the  marble  for  the  Neptune,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  so  arduous  a  task,  the  like 
whereof  had  not  heen  attempted  by  any  sculptor  before  me. 
"It  is  true,"  1  added,  "that  this  crucifix  has  cost  me  houn 
of  unimaginable  labour;  yet  they  have  been  well  expended, 
especially  now  when  your  most  illustrious  Excellencies  have 
bestowed  such  praises  on  it.  1  cannot  hope  to  find  pos- 
sessors of  it  worthier  than  you  are  ;  therefore  1  ghuily 
present  it  to  you  as  a  gift." ' 

After  speaking  to  this  effect,  I  prayed  them,  before  they 
took  their  leave,  to  deign  to  follow  me  into  the  ground-floor 
of  my  dwelling.  TKcy  rose  at  once  with  genial  assent,  left 
the  workshop,  and  on  entering  the  house,  beheld  my  litlk 
model  of  the  Neptune  and  the  fountain,  which  had  not  yd 
been  seen  by  the  Duchess.  This  struck  her  with  such 
force  that  she  raised  a  cry  of  indescribable  aalonishBieflt. 
and  turning  to  the  Duke,   exclaimed:    "Upon  my  life,  I 

'  The  Duchess  woul<]  not  lolie  ibe  cradfix  k  %  ^^(i.  The  Dake  Ivraclil  il 
fnir  Eileen  hundred  gnMen  crawM,  and  Iramfcn-cil  it  lo  llie  Pitit  in  1565.  & 
wu  gireri  by  llic  tiruiti  Duke  Fnucoco  in  1576  to  Pbilip  II.,  who  placed  fa 
in  the  Etcorisl,  whvi*  U  now  b. 
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never  dreamed  it  could  be  one-tenth  part  so  beautiful  I " 
The  Duke  replied  by  repeating  more  than  once ;  "  Did  1 
not  tell  you  so  ?  "  Thus  they  continued  talking  together 
for  some  while  greatly  in  my  honour.  Afterwards  the 
Ouchess  called  me  to  her  side ;  and  when  she  had  uttered 
many  expressions  of  praise  which  sounded  like  excuses 
(they  might  indeed  have  been  construed  into  asking  for 
forgiveness),  she  told  me  that  she  should  like  me  to  quarry 
a  block  of  marble  to  my  tastCj  and  then  to  execute  the  wort 
In  reply  to  these  gracious  speeches  I  said  that,  if  their  most 
illustrious  Excellencies  would  provide  me  with  the  necessary 
accommodations,  I  should  gladly  for  their  sakcs  put  my  hand 
to  such  an  arduous  undertaking.  The  Duke  responded  on 
the  moment :  "  Benvenuto,  you  shall  have  all  the  accom- 
modations you  can  ask  for;  and  I  will  myself  give  you 
more  besides,  which  shall  surpass  them  far  in  value."  With 
these  agreeable  words  they  left  me,  and  I  remained  highly 
satisfied. 
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cxir. 

Many  weeks  passed,  but  of  me  nothing  more  was  spoken. 
This  neglect  drove  me  half  mad  with  despair.  Now  about 
that  time  the  Queen  of  France  sent  Messer  Baccio  del  Bene 
to  our  Duke  for  a  loan  of  money,  which  the  Duke  very 
graciously  supplied,  as  rumour  went.  Messer  Baccio  del 
Bene  and  I  had  been  intimate  friends  in  former  times ;  so 
when  wc  renewed  our  acquaintance  in  Florence,  we  came 
together  with  much  mutual  satisfaction.  In  course  of  con- 
versation he  related  all  the  favours  shown  him  by  his  most 
illustrious  FxccIIcncy,  and  asked  me  what  great  works  I 
bad  in  hand.  In  reply,  I  narrated  the  whole  slory  of  the 
Neptune  and  the  fountain,  and  the  great  wrong  done  me  by 
the  Duchess.  He  responded  by  telling  me  how  her  Majesty 
of  France  was  most  eager  to  complete  the  monument  of 
her  husband  Henri  II.,  and  how  Daniello  da  Volterra'  had 


<  This  ninier  is  chi«l!y  famous  for  hit  "Descent  from  The  Crou"  in  ibe 
Cfiurch  of  lite  TrinilA  dc'  Monti  Hi  Rome     Kc  died  io  15661 
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undertaken  a  great  equestrian  statue  in  bi-onzc,  but  the 
time  had  already  elapsed  in  which  he  promised  lo  perform  it, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  the  richest  ornaments  were  required 
for  the  tomb.  !f,  then,  I  liked  to  return  to  France  and 
occupy  my  castle,  she  would  supply  me  with  all  the  con- 
veniences I  could  ask  for,  provided  only  I  cared  to  enter 
her  service.  These  proposals  he  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  1  told  Mcsser  Baccio  to  beg  mc  from  the  Dufec;  if 
his  most  illustrious  Excellency  was  satisfied,  I  should  very 
willingly  return  to  France,  He  answered  cheerfully  ;  "  We 
will  travel  back  together ! "  and  considered  the  affair  settled. 
Accordingly,  next  day,  in  course  of  conversation  with  the 
Duke,  he  alluded  to  myself,  declaring  that  if  his  Excellency 
had  no  objectionj  the  Queen  would  take  me  into  her  em- 
ploy. The  Duke  replied  without  a  moment's  hesitation : 
"  Benvenuto'a  ability  in  his  profession  is  known  to  the 
whole  world  ;  but  at  the  present  lime  he  does  not  care 
to  go  on  working/'  Then  they  touched  on  other  topics; 
and  upon  the  day  following  I  called  on  Messer  Baccio, 
who  reported  what  had  passed  between  them,  llien  1 
lost  all  patience,  and  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  roe )  His  most 
illustrious  Excellency  gave  me  nothing  to  do,  while  I  was 
bringing  to  perfection  one  of  the  most  difTicuIt  master- 
pieces ever  executed  in  this  world ;  and  it  stands  ne  in 
more  than  two  hundred  crowns,  which  I  have  paid  out  of 
my  poverty !  Oh,  what  could  I  not  have  done  if  his  Ex- 
cellency had  but  set  me  to  work  !  I  tell  you  in  pure  truth, 
that  they  have  done  me  a  great  wrong ! "  The  good- 
natured  gentleman  repeated  to  the  Duke  what  I  hid 
answered.  The  Duke  told  him  we  were  joking,  and  that 
he  wanted  me  for  his  own  sen-ice.  The  result  \vas  thit 
in  my  irritation  I  more  than  once  made  up  my  mind  lo 
make  ofT  without  asking  leave.  However,  the  Queen  pre- 
ferred to  drop  negotiations,  in  fear  of  di.ipleasing  the  Duke ; 
and  so  I  remained  here,  much  to  my  regret. 
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About  that  time  the  Duke  went  on  a  journey,  attended  by 
all  his  court  and  all  his  sons,  except  the  prince,  who  was 
in  Spain.  They  travelled  through  the  Sienese  Maremma, 
and  by  this  route  he  reached  Pisa.  The  poison  from  the  bad 
air  of  those  marshes  first  attacked  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
taken  with  a  pestilential  fever  after  a  few  days,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  a  brief  illness.  He  was  the  Duke's  right  eye, 
handsome  and  good,  and  his  loss  was  most  severely  felt. 
I  allowed  several  days  to  elapse,  until  I  thought  their  tears 
were  dried,  and  then  I  betook  myself  to  Pisa. 
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NOTES 

ON   THE 

LIFE    OF    BENVENUTO    CELLINI 

AFTER  THE  YEAR  1563. 


Cellini's  autobiography  breaks  off  abruptly  just  at  the  point  when 
it  was  acquiring  considerable  importance  to  the  historian.  Students 
of  Florentine  annals  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1562  the  Cardinal  de'  iMedici  died  suddenly  and  somewhat 
mysteriously  upon  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  Pisan  marshes,  while 
Don  Garzta  de'  Medici  followed  him  to  the  grave  after  the  interval 
of  a  few  days  at  Pisa.  Popular  rumour  asserted  that  the  Cardinal 
had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  quarrel  by  his  brother  Garzia,  and 
that  their  father,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  stabbed  the  latter  in  a  fit  of 
murderous  rage.  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Leonora,  which 
took  place  shortly  afterwards,  was  ascribed,  not  to  her  natural  sorrow 
and  to  her  own  physical  infirmities,  but  to  the  horror  inspired  in  her 
by  these  domestic  crimes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  three  deaths  were  natural ;  and  Cellini's 
interrupted  account  of  the  occurrences  very  materially  confirms  this 
view.  It  must,  however,  be  regretted  that  we  have  lost  the  narrative 
of  his  visit  to  Pisa.  The  intimate  relations  which  up  to  this  time  he 
maintained  with  the  Grand  Ducal  family,  gave  him  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  discerning  the  truth  in  matters  which  concerned  them 
privately  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  picture  he  would  probably 
have  drawn  of  their  domestic  affliction  must  have  been  dramatically 
impressive. 

Cellini  died  upon  the  1 3th  of  February  1570,  according  to  theold 
Florentine  style,  or  in  1571,  according  to  our  modem  reckoning. 
Therefore  somewhat  more  than  seven  years  of  life  remained  for  him 
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after  the  tenniBation  of  his  Affmoirt.    The  events  of  those  years  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  recovered  from  bis  private  memoranda  or 
Ricprdi,  hts  petitions  to  the   MeJiccin  princes  and  to  the  Soprasii 
dacbi  of  Florence,  and  a  few  official  documents  which  mcniion  him. 

Some  imponam  incidents  of  his  life  at  Florence  before  the  year 
1563,  omitted  for  unknown  reasonK  in  his  autobiography,  have  also 
to  be  recorded.  We  find  that  at  the  close  of  1554  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Florentine  nobility.'  In  the  year  1556  he  was  twice  impri- 
soned ;  on  what  charges  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  though 
jjassages  in  his  poems  and  petitions  make  it  probable  that  on  one  at 
least  of  these  occasions,  he  was  accused  of  criminal  Immoraliiy.- 
On  the  and  of  June  1558  he  took  the  iirst  tonsure,  without  howcrct 
engaging  himself  irrevocably  to  the  ecclesiastical  »talc.'  From  those 
preliminary  vows  he  was  released  in  1560,  and  about  four  years  Utec_ 
he  married  a  woman  who  is  named  Ficra  di  Salvadorc  Parigi  in  onq 
of  his  Kicortii*  She  is  supposed  lo  have  been  ihe  same  who  behaved 
so  genially  at  the  time  when  the  Perseus  was  being  cast,  and  who 
nursed  him  through  the  illness  following  his  visit  to  Sbietta  in  1559. 
This  identificaiion  is,  however,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  The 
genealogical  labie  printed  at  the  dose  of  these  notes  will  inform  the 
reader  concerning  the  biriha  and  deaths  of  Cellini's  children. 

During  the  year  1559  an  act  of  open-handed  charily  involved 
Cellini  in  a  scries  of  troublesome  cnlanglements,  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  narrated      A  certain  woman  called  Dorotca,  Ihe  wife  of 
Domcnicn  Parigi,  sumamed  Sputascnni,  had  long  served  him  for  a 
model,     Ker  husband  was  a  worthless  fellow,  who,  being  impriscoeill 
in  the  Stinche  for  some  {[uarrcl,  left  bis  family  in  extreme  indigence.'] 
Cclhni  received   Dorotea  and  her  son  Antonio  and  her  daaghtec' 
Mar^heriu  into  his  own  houae  upon  the  8th  of  July.     There  be  sup- 
ported them,  at  the  same  lime  paying  for  Sputasenni's  board  in  ptisoOi^ 
until  the  25th  of  December,  when  the  man  was  released.      His  kind' 
ncss  to  the  family  did  not  stop  here.     Eleven  months  later,  that  is 
to  siiy,  in  November  1560,  be  adopted  tlie  boy  Antonio  Sputascnni, 
giving  him  the  name  of  Nutino  (a  diminutive  of  Uenvenmino),  and 
settling  upon  him  the  sum  of  one  thousand  crowns,  which  were  tOi 
be  paid  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  provided  he  adopted  the  1 
profession  of  a  sculptor."    This  boy  turned  oat  stupid,  iU'Condttioned, 

'  Binnchi,  pL  593.  *  Biaochi,  p.  59;}. 

■  Biancbi,  p.  §96.  *  BLincbl,  p.  om. 

■  The  itory  ninr  be  leaJ  bi  Cellfni'i  pMilkm  to  Uie  Unuul  Duke,  Bhndii,  Doc 
li.  otScfJc  Priiiian  ji.  54*. 

■  Sec  Tasti.  vol  iii.  p.  89. 
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intractable.  Cellini  fonnd  that  il  was  useless  lo  educalp  him  for 
'itty  art  or  trade.  Nothing  remained  bm  to  make  him  a  friar;  this 
being  the  natural  refuge  for  incorrigibie  idlers  and  incapable  ne'er-do- 
weels.  Accordingly  he  was  established  among  the  novices  of /raii/n 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  the  Nuniiata.  There  he  received  the 
name  of  Latlanzio;  hut  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  pledged  himself 
to  enter  iiiio  religion.^  Cellini  continued  to  exercise  parental  authority 
and  supervision  over  the  youth  ;  and  one  of  his  chief  anxieties  was  to 
Weep  him  from  the  containmaiing  society  of  his  father.  This  good- 
for-nothing  fcUow  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  Pisa;  but 
»hoTtly  before  1 569  he  returned  with  his  wife  lo  Florence,  compl&ined 
loudly  thn.t  his  son  was  being  cdu>cated  for  a  friar,  and  used  all  his 
influence  to  defeat  the  plans  Cellini  had  formed  fnr  Lattanrio's  future. 
Cellini  forbade  Lattamio  to  visit  his  father.  The  novice  disobeyed 
this  order;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1569  Cellini  fnrmally  disin- 
herited his  adopted  son,  and  washed  his  h.inds  of  the  affair.'  He 
was  not,  however,  easily  quit  of  these  troublesome  protegfe.  In 
1570  Domcnico  Sputascnni  instituted  a  suit  against  Cellini,  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  maintain  the  young  man,  whom  we  must  now  again 
call  Antonio,  and  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  adoptive  father's  eiUte 
in  settlement.  The  action  went  a^^ainst  the  defendant,  who  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  and  of  June  1570  to  provide  for  Antonio's  support.' 
Against  this  verdict  Cellini  appealed  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  appears 
from  the  rescript  to  his  petition  that  his  esiatc  was  evcntuaily  freed 
from  all  claims  on  the  part  of  Antonio  Sputascnni  ;  but  Cellini  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  yearly  allowance  during  his  own  lifetime  to  the 
young  man.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  transaction  nothing  emerges  to  Cellini's 
discredit ;  nor  is  there  any  hint  that  Antonio  Sputascnni  was  regarded 
as  his  illegitimate  child.  On  the  comrar>',  the  lad  is  described  as 
figUnelo  tuo  adoUtvo  e  le^iKimo  e  naluraU  Ji  Domenica  d'Ant^itiff 
Spuiaxtniti di  Firenxe  in  the  adverse  sentence  of  June  2,  1 570.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  right  to  assume  that  all  Cellini's  dealings  with 
the  Sputa&eoni  family  were  prompted  by  simple  kind-heartedness. 
This,  like  bis  natural  affection  for  his  sister  and  nieces,  which  deteiw 


>  He  if  ATtenrardi  d«Knbed  as  to  tfraUte  t>a  Laaantio  bf  the  fudges  who 
decided  a  caie  in  hit  furour,  Jutif;  a.  ts^o.     BlanchI,  p.  t^i. 

>  The  whale  story  may  be^ii  lie  read  in  Celllui's  own  ttuardi  on  Ibe  subiccL 
BiABClu,  Uoc  xlill.  ol  Sccic  I'nmiL,  p.  537. 

■  ffiancht.  p.  541- 

*  Sm  CcIUdi's  pcii[ion.  Diancbi.  p.  543 ;  Tusi.  vol.  vA.  p.  168 :  for  Ibe  decree 
I  ef  Jaly  11, 1570,  conipelliRK  him  tu  maintain  Antonio  dunns  bis  o«n  lifeiirac. 
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mined  him  lo  quit  the  service  of  King  Francis,  is  an  amiable  trait  In 
his  mix«l  cliaracicr.* 

In  ihc  month  of  March  i$6\  (new  style)  Cellini  rceetved  from  tlie 
Grand  Duke  3  donation  of  his  house  in  the  Via  del  Kosaia'  The 
tcnns  in  which  Cosimo  de*  Medici  mentions  his  merit  as  "an  aaisi 
in  bronie-cuftling  and  a  sculptor  resplendent  with  incomparable  glory,'' 
prove  that  he  was  at  this  time  high  in  favottr  with  his  patron.  The 
gift  is  confirmed,  with  reversion  to  his  heirs,  by  a  formal  deed  of 
February  5,  1563  (new  style).* 

The  documents  relating  to  Cellini  during  the  last  decade  of  his 
life  prove  that  he  was  constantly  in  litigation  with  the  Grand  Duke 
regarding  payments  due  to  him  for  the  ?er«etig  and  other  works  of 
art  It  appears  from  them  that,  whether  through  hii  own  neglect  of 
an  or  through  the  indifference  of  his  princely  patrons,  he  ceased  to 
be  employed  on  underukings  of  public  importance.  At  the  same 
time  wc  gather  from  the  s»me  series  of  ]iapers  that  lie  engaged  in 
business  spcculaiions  with  Florentine  goldsmiths,  and  thai  he  invested 
some  capital  in  purchases  of  land.  The  state  of  hie  health,  which 
was  never  robust  after  the  illness  of  ($59-60,  combined  with 
domestic  cares,  seems  to  hnve  contributed  together  with  old  age  to  a 
suspension  of  his  active  faculiies. 

When  the  Florentines  prepared  their  splendid  obsequies  for  Michel 
Angelo  Itiionarrou  in  the  Chuich  of  Sto.  Croce,  upon  the  i6lh  of 
March  1 564,  Cellini  was  chosen  together  with  Ammanati  10  represent 
Ihc  art  of  Sculpture,  while  Broniino  and  Vasari  walked  as  representa- 
tives o(  Pnimiiig  in  the  funeral  protcssioa.*  Vasaii  in  his  Life  of 
Michel  Angelo  relates  that  Cellini  was  prevented  by  ili-beal;h  from 
attending  ;  and  this  must  have  been  a  sore  disappointment  to  oac  who 
professed  so  sincere  a  devotion  to  the  Uisi  great  master  of  Italian  art. 
Indeed,  during  the  closing  year*  of  his  exiilence,  Cellini  suffered 
from  many  pressing  maladies,  the  worst  and  mo5l  persisicni  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  gouL  After  making  several  irlllt 
during  the  four  previous  years,  he  dictated  his  last  testamcDi  on  the 
1 8th  of  December  1 570.  Codicils  were  added  successively  upon  the 
12th  of  January,  yd  of  Febmaiy,  and  6th  of  February  1571  ;  ant 
on  the  tjth  of  that  month  he  breathed  bis  last.     Upon  ih<  tjth 


'  It  ou{ht  10  be  nKnlioaed  thai  the  woman  Celtbil  married  before  1565,  rin  < 
di  SiOvndore  Paiifi.  bore  ibc  utnc  i»au\f  rami?  u  tli«ie  SpwaseoDL 

■  See  Carpani,  voL  il.  p.  46a ;  I'ns&l.  vol.  iii.  p,  ■(>&    Tbii  docummi  ii  oinlU 
by  Uohal  and  BiancbL    Bui  1  see  no  reatoo  10  doiibt  lu  iviiuiaeaess. 

s  Kancbl,  p.  wi. 

*  Carpsni,  (qC  il  p.  4^. 
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was  buried  with  public  honours  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunziata. 
In  the  course  of  the  ceremony  an  oration  was  delivered  "in  praise 
and  honour  of  his  life  and  works,  and  of  the  excellent  disposition  of 
bis  soul  and  body."'  He  left  a  widow  and  two  legitimate  children 
to  deplore  his  loss. 

'  Bianchi,  p.  578. 
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A. 

AcciAlUOLl,  Carlo,  Master  of  the  Mint  at  Florence,  173. 

Accolti,  Benedetto,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  304, 

Agnolo,  Giuliano  d',  460. 

Agnolo,  Michel,  a  Sienese  sculptor,  58,  61,  64. 

Agnolo,  Michel,  goldsmith,  Cellini  placed  in  his  workshop,  11. 

Agostino,  tailor  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  193. 

Alainanni,  Luigi,  poet,  94,  99,  388,  290^  333. 

Albizzi,   Girolamo  degti,  455  ;    mediates    between   Cellini    and    the 

Duke,  455. 
Albret,  Henry  d',  315. 
Aldobrandi,  Benino,  108, 
Aleotti,  Giovanni,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 

'32- 
Alicomo,  Traiano,  Chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement  Vll.,  100,  lor,  133, 

160. 
Allegrctti,  Antonio,  poet,  106,  180,  183- 
Allori,  Angelo  (II  Bronzino),  painter,  458;  writes  sonnets  on  Cellini's 

Perseus,  447. 
Almeni,  Sforza.     See  Sfona. 
Altoviti,  Bindo,  Tuscan  Consul  at  Rome,  427. 
Alvarez,  Pietro,  of  Toledo,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  151. 
Amalti,  Duke  of,  296, 

Ambruogio,  Secretary  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  181. 
Amerigo,  an  enameller,  51. 

Ammanato,  Bartolommeo,  sculptor,  463,  469,  476. 
Angehca,  the  Sicilian,  I40,  141,  150,  151. 
Anguillara,  Count  of,  326. 
Anguillollo  of  Lucca,  108. 
Annebault,  Claude  d'.  Admiral  of  France,  358,  365. 
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Antca,  Sitcom,  a  Roman  courtesan,  1 15. 

Amcrigoli,  Picmmria  (Lo  Sbiccta),  470:  Cellini  bu>-s  a  fann  from. 

47  r  :  attempts  to   poison   Cellini,   481  ;    succeeds   in   Bwindling 

Cellini,  482. 
Antonio,  a  music  mn&lcr,  14. 
Arsago,  Pa^jolo,  Cellini  works  wiih.  27. 
Ascanio,  nppitnticc  to  Cellini,  205,  209,  213,  =19,  132,  287,  191,  393» 

3o«,  33S,  3^'^.  51^4.  374  :  I'is  misconduct,  206. 
Av-erardo,  ^erriscori,  437,  42*), 


Baccio  D'Ar.Noi.o,  Ciulian  di,  437. 

Ilachiacca,  II,  painter,  59,  69.  394. 

Hayliont,  Onuiti,  Cicncnil  of  Pope  Clement  VIl.,  75, 81,  S*. 

](jibo,  Gtrolamo,  liishop  of  <iurck,  68. 

Ualdini,  IWnardone,  jeweller  10  the  Duke  of  Florence,  393,  401,  40J, 

436,  444.  448- 

Italdiicci.  Giacopo,  Master  of  the  Pop«'3  Mint,  l3o. 

Uandinello,  Baccio,  sculptor,  12,  104,  384.  3S7,  389,  40a,  403,  406,  409, 

437,  4^8,  45S,  460^  463,  464,  468 :  his  statue  of  Hercules  and 
Caciis,  410  ;  liis  hi^li  valwitirin  of  Cellini's  I'erseuk,  459. 

Ifandini,  Ciov^n,  1 1 5. 

Itargello,  the  chief  constable  in  Italian  to«-ns,  loS. 

Banolirii,  Archbishop  of  I'lsa.  459. 

Banolommco,  surgeon,  married  to  Cellini's  ytninf^cr  sister,  8^ 

Hastiano.     .SVf  Del  Pionibo, 

Ucllaniiali,  (jirolamo,  military  architect.  365. 

Bomlin,  Hietro,  man  of  Icttcni,  ;o9  ;  his  kindness  to  Cellini,  3ia 

Hcndcdio,  Ail>crto.  aycnt  nf  the  C;trdinal  of  Kcrrara,  399,  302. 

Bene.    Sfe  Del  Bene. 

Itcnedcttii,  Scr,  .1  SicncsC  iiotar>-.  146, 

Ik-ninieiidi,  Niccolb,  166, 168  ;  ii\s-i  a  quarrel  on  Cellini,  167. 

Bcnintendi,  I'icra,  166,  169,  170. 

ISenvfynato  of  I'eruyia,  the  Pope's  Chamberlain,  71-7J. 

fierlinghicri,  Bctlinj^hier,  iii. 

Uernardi,  Giov-anni,  a  famous  maker  of  medals,  143. 

Ilcttini,  Baccio,  patron  of  ihc  arts,  196. 

Bitiotli,  Zana  de',  accountant  to  Pope  Clement,  1 18. 

Bologna,  (Jian.,  sculptor,  469. 

Bourbon,  Constable  of,  his  attack  on  Rome  ia  1526,  74:  said  If*  be 

killed  by  Cellini,  75. 
Bonn,  senant  in  Sant'  Angelo,  341,  a6i. 
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DnindinI,  Oiovanbatlista,  457. 

Bugiardini,  Ciuli.-Yno,  paimer,  95. 

Buomtcconti,  Gmliano,  ircasurer  10  Francis  I.i  391. 

Buonaccorti,  Ciuliano,  318. 

Buonarroti,  Michel  Agnoio,  21,  34,  67,  411,427,429,430;  Torrigiani's 

quarrel  with,  22  ;  his  praise  of  Cellini.  93  ;  bis  David,  383. 
Busbacca,  a  Florcnrine  courier,  31:,  214,  236. 


C. 

Cagu,  Benedetto  da,  judge  in  criminal  casts,  J26,  257. 

Capua,  Archbishop  of,  <)j. 

Caradosso.  a  maker  of  mcdaU,  go,  66,  99. 

Camesecchi.  I'iero,  154. 

Caro,  Annibalc.  a  distin^-iiishcd  writer.  106.  147.  rSo,  183. 

Carpi,  Giacomo  da,  a  ph)'sician,   53  ;  his  treatment  of  the  "French 

disease,"  54. 
Camicci   da   Portomio,  Jacopo,  painter^  praises   Cellini's    I'erscus, 

447- 
Castel  del  Kio,  Moua  Fiore  d<i,  Cellini's  housekeeper,  433,  435. 
Castoro,  Francesco,  a  goldsmith,  14. 
CaAtro,  Duke  of.     Seg  Famesc,  Pier  Luigi. 

»Calertna,  CcMini's  model  and  mistress,  339,  341,  348,  354. 
Cavaletli,  Scl[none,  Bolo^cse  illuminator,  ty 
Celtini,  the  coai-of-aims  of  the.  1 1 3. 

Cellini,  Andrea,  grandfather  of  HenvCnuto,  4. 

Cellini,  Bcnvenuto,  his  reasons  for  writing  his  own  life,  i  ;  his 
parcmage,  2-4  ;  his  supposed  ancestry,  3  ;  his  birdi  and  the 
reason  of  his  name,  6  ;  miraculously  escapes  a  scorpion,  6  ;  sees 
a  salamander,  7  ;  is  taught  music,  8  ;  is  placed  in  the  workshop 
of  A  goldsmith,  ii.  13;  his  younger  brother's  valour,  13;  ban- 
is.heti  from  Florence,  14;  seiit  to  Bologna  to  learn  music,  14;  his 
great  distaste  for  music,  8,  ]l,  15,  to;  quarrels  with  his  fatlicr, 
18  ;  leaves  home  and  gets  employment  at  I'isa,  18  ;  returns 
home,  =0 :  his  friendship  witli  Francesco  di  Filippo.  23 ;  leaves 
home  ag»in,  for  Rome,  25  :  his  successful  work  with  II  Fireniuola, 
26 :  his  furious  quarrel  with  Gherardo  Guasconti,  28-32  ;  flees  to 
Rome,  33  ;  works  for  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  34,  39  ;  bis  quarrel 
with  hittt,  44-46 ;  his  commission  for  Madonna  Poraia,  wife  of 
Ginmondo  Chigi,  3;  ;  her  generous  payment  of  him,  38  ;  becomes 
a  member  of  Pope  Clement's  band,  42  ;  bis  reflcciionB  on  his  own 
abUiiics.,  51,  66;  his  marvclloui  recovery  from  Ihc  plague,  56 ;  his 
escape  from  pirates,  58  ;  his  practical  joke  at  a  supper-party,  59- 
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63  ;  his  kindness  to  Luigi  I*ulci,  and  th«  shameful  return  niade  to 
him,  67-73  ;  fights  in  ihc  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I^ 
74 ;  claims  that  he  killed  Ihc  Constable  of  Bourl>on,  75 ;  lakes 
charge  of  the  artillery  in  the  C'asile  of  S.  Angelo,  76 ;  some  of  bis 
exploits,  76-87 ;  nearly  kills  Caniinals  Famcse  and  Sahiati  by 
mischance,  80  ;  melts  down  the  jewels  of  the  Pope  to  save  thctni 
34;  goes  to  Mantua,  S9  ;  praised  by  Micliel  Angelo^  93;  cakes 
service  under  Pope  Clement  againsi  Florence,  95  ;  his  success  ia 
designing  a  button  for  Pope  Clement's  siote,  ico,  133;  makcsl 
dies  for  Pope  Cleiiieni's  coiiin^e,  104,  123;  is  made  statnp* 
master  in  the  Pope's  Mint,  104  ;  crwtsa  monument  to  his  brother, 
113,  1 13  ;  niurdcrit  tlit:  soltlicr  whn  shot  hiii  brother,  1 1 J  ;  opens 
a  shop  In  Rome,  116  ;  his  shop  robbed,  117;  niadeatnace-bearcr 
to  the  Pope,  123  ;  offend'*  I'npc  Clement,  liji  '27  '•  his  cye-»iyht 
pvcs  way,  127  ;  gels  the  i^ickneKii,  139  ;  recovers  bis  health.  130  ; 
deprived  of  his  place  in  the  Mint,  133  ;  arrested  by  the  Pope's 
orders,  135;  his  adventures  with  a  necromancer,  140;  wounds 
licnedctto,  the  notary,  and  is  reported  to  have  slain  Tolibia,  147 1 
tiecs  from  Rome,  14S ;  ^ocs  to  Naples,  1 50 ;  returns  to  Rome,  1 53 ; 
taken  into  favour  by  Pope  Clement,  155  ;  kills  Pompeo,  158 ;  taken 
into  favour  by  Pope  Paul  lit.,  and  ordered  to  strike  his  coins,  t6l  ; 
liis  life  attempted  by  a  Corsican,  163  ;  forced  to  leave  Rome,  goes 
to  Florence,  164 ;  takes  a  journey  to  Venice,  166  ;  a  quarrel 
fastened  on  him  by  Niccolft  Uenintendi,  167  ;  rudely  treated  by  a 
landlord,  171  ;  in  revenge  cuu  four  beds  to  pieces,  171;  inakes 
dies  fnr  AlcssanHro  rie'  Medici,  173  ;  returns  to  Rome,  17S  ;  his 
iiltt^mptud  arrest  by  the  !I.-iigello,  178  ;  receives  a  pardon  for  his 
ktlllng  of  Potnpeo,  181  ;  has  a  dangerous  illness,  tSt  ;  sonnet  on 
liim  by  licnedetio  Varchi,  186;  recovers  frtjm  his  illness,  1S8  ; 
cmploywlby  Pope  Paul  Ill.unaptesent  toCharlcs  V.,  197  ;  makes 
u  famous  foil  for  the  Pope's  diamond,  103  ;  has  a  narrow  escape 
from  drowning,  213-215 ;  saves  the  life  of  a  Krciich  scrivener, 
330;  arrested  on  a  false  char>^  of  stealing  the  Pope's  jewels, 
235  ;  account  of  his  examination,  226 ;  his  imprisonment  by  Pope 
Paul  111.,  331  i  his  escape,  340-247  ;  his  re-capture,  347  ;  conveyed 
to  the  Torre  di  Nona,  156 ;  his  cruel  imprisonnwnt  in  Sant* 
Angelo,  360  ;  has  an  extraordinary  vision,  36S  ;  a  pint  to  poison 
liiiu  fails,  374  ;  his  sonnet  to  the  Castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo,  372  ; 
an  aureole  rests  upon  his  bead,  379 :  his  Capitolu  10  Lnca  Martini, 
3S0 ;  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of  Fcrrani,  287  ;  bis 
quarrel  with  the  postmaster  at  Siena,  293 :  goes  to  Paris  to  the 
court  of  Francis  I.,  305  ;  hi*  emoluments  bom  the  King,  310; 
iosiallcd  tn  the  castle  of  Le  Petit  Neslc,  311 ;  visited  in  bis 
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'workshop  by  the  Kint^,  315  ;  narrowly  escapes  being  murdered 
while  carrj-ing  home  tfold,  319;  his  success  in  casting  bronze, 
321  ;  receives  Iciters  of  naturalisation  from  Francis  I,,  324  ;  his 
high  Civour  with  the  King,  330 ;  incurs  ihe  ill-will  of  Madame 
d'Etampes,  330;  worried  by  a  lawsuit,  336;  his  means  of  exlricaiing 
himself,  338  ;  tncd  for  a  criminal  offence,  343  ;  h^  quarrel  wiih 
i'rimaticcio  (El  Bologna),  34;  ;  hia  revenge  on  Micccri  and  his 
model  Catcrina,  348  ;  makes  a  statue  of  Jupiter  for  Francis  I., 
360;  his  colossal  statue  of  Mars,  363;  rebuked  by  the  King, 
defends  his  conduct,  368  ;  his  departure  from  France,  373  ; 
arrives  at  Florence,  380  ;  undertakes  his  famous  statue  of  Perseus 
for  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  381  ;  writes  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Frajice 
defending  his  conduce,  391  ;  accused  of  an  unnatural  crimCf  395  ; 
flees  to  Venice,  397  ;  returns  to  Florence,  398  ;  death  of  his 
illegitimate  son,  4C7  ;  his  great  quarrel  uilh  Bandinelli.  411  ;  Lis 
casting  of  the  f'erseus,  419 ;  loses  ihc  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Florence,  432-436  ;  liis  Perseus  mns  great  praise  when  exhibited 
to  the  people^  446,  44S ;  ihc  Duke's  promises  to  him,  449i  4So  ; 
which  are  not  kept,  453  ;  goes  a  pilgrimage  of  thanks  for  the 
success  of  his  Perseus,  450  ;  buys  a  farm  from  Lo  Sbictta,  47  r  ; 
Lu  Sbictta  attempts  to  poison  him,  474  ;  his  death,  491  ;  account 
of  events  not  included  in  his  autobiography,  491-49;, 

Cellini,  Cecchino,  brother  of  Bcnvenmo,  17,  iS.  gr,  loS ;  his  valour, 
13  ;  banished  for  quarrelling,  14 ;  wounded  in  an  encounter  with 
tlic  guard  of  the  Hargello,  109;  dies  of  his  wound,  112  ;  Ben- 
venmo  eiccts  u.  motiument  to,  ti2;  his  epitaph,  ti3. 

Cellini,  Cosa,  sister  of  Ucnvcnuto,  8g. 

Cellini,  Cristofano,  4. 

Cellini,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Benvenuto,  2,  5. 

Cellini,  Giovanni,  father  of  Benvenuto,  3,  4 ;  a  musician,  4 ;  makes 
musical  instruments,  8;  his  epigram  on  Ihc  Medici,  11;  his 
prophcc>'  regarding  Piero,  a  pupil  who  Insttlts  him,  15  ;  insists  on 
Benvenuto's  studying  music,  8,  1 1,  14,  20  ;  his  pl(;asurc  in  his 
son's  success,  40 ;  dies  of  the  plague,  91, 

Cellini,  Uperata,  sister  of  Benvenuto,  91, 185,  19a 

Cellini,  Luca,  a  valiant  soldier,  3. 

Cellini,  Picra,  wife  of  Benvenuto^  493. 

Cenntni,  Bastiano,  17;. 

Centano,  Andrea,  2$}. 

Ceri,  Ricmo  da,  4S. 

Ccsano,  (jabriel,  288,  29a 

Cesatc,  vrorkman,  45 1. 

Ccsciia,  Giongiacomo,  a  musician,  41. 


So6  liWBX, 

Ceserino,  Gabbriello,  a  patron  to  Cdlmi,  47. 

Cesi,  Agaaio  da,  317. 

Charies  V.^  197, 199, 356, 365 ;  war  between  Fiancii  I.  and,  in  1531, 74. 

Chenil»no^  a  fiunous  dodonaker,  393. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  34. 

Chigi,  Gismondo,  35. 

Chif^  Madonna  Ponia,  wife  of  GisnuMtdo^  35,  47;  her  generous 

payment  of  Cellini,  38. 
Cfaioccia,  Baitoloouneo,  workman  employed  by  C^ini,  339. 
Cibo,  Cardinal  Innocenzio^  47. 
Cibo,  Lorenxo,  165. 
Ciolt,  Francesco  (11  MoschinoX  469. 
Cioli,  Simony  sculptor,  469. 
Cisti,  captain  in  the  Bande  Nera^  108. 
Clement  VII.,  Pope^  43, 47, 197 ;  attacked  by  the  CottHmas,  and  driven 

into  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  74 ;  maku  war  on  Florence,  94 ; 

Cellini  takes  service  under  him,  96;  his  quanel  with  Cdlini, 

IZ4-139 ;  takes  Cellini  into  favour  again,  155  ;  his  death,  157. 
Colonna,  Stefimo,  409. 
Condno,  Bartolommeo,  48OL 

Conversini,  Benedetto,  of  Fistoja,  Governor  of  Rome,  326,  248. 
Cornaro,  Cardinal  Francesc<^  47,  159,  189^  336^  246^  353.  ' 

Cortese,  Tommaso,  Pope  Qement^  Datary,  103. 
Crespino,  the  Baigello,  325. 
Croce,  Bacdno  della,  139. 


D. 

Danti,  Vinceniio,  sculptor,  469. 

Del  Bene,  Albertacdo,  one  of  Cellini's  friends,  158,  159,  209. 

Del  Bene,  Baccio,  485. 

Del  Bene,  Ricciardo,  218. 

Del  Guasto,  Alfonso,  Marchese,  203. 

Del  Mora,  Raffael,  goldsmith,  96,  105,  202. 

Del  Nazaro,  Mattio,  a  Veronese  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  340. 

Del  Nero,  Francesco,  servant  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  118,  119. 

Del  PifFero,  Cecchino.    Sfe  Cellini,  Cecchino. 

Del  Piffero,  Ercole,  i  J. 

Del  Piombo,  Sebastian,  celebrated  painter,  106,  12:,  1:4. 

Del  Sansovino,  Giacopo,  sculptor.    S^e  Tatti. 

Delia  Barca,  Giacopino,  94,  96,  98. 

Della  Chiostra,  Ulivieri,  19. 

Della  Sciorina,  Giacopo,  called  Barca,  94,  96,  98. 
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Delia  Tacca,  Giovan  Francesco,  Milanese  goldsmith,  352. 
Diego,  a  Spanish  youth,  60. 
Donatello,  399  ;  his  Judith  and  Holofemes,  382. 
Donnino,  a  goldsmith,  121. 

Duranti,  Durante,  Chamberlain  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  200,  273;  plots 
Cellini's  death,  273. 


E. 

Ercole  del  Piffero,  15. 

Este,  Ippolito  d',  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  219,  222,  224,  277,  287,  290, 

298*  306.  3i4i  3"6, 317,  356,  373- 
EstoteviUe,  Jean  d',  Provost  of  Paris,  31 1. 
Etampes,  Madame  d',  mistress  of  Francis  I.,  31;,  326,  334,  344,  366, 

371 ;  Cellini  incurs  her  ill-will,  330  ;  her  machinations  against 

Cellini,  359,  361,  366,  367. 

F. 

Fa,  Jacques  de  la,  345. 

Fagiulo,  Girolamo,  133. 

Fano,  Lodovico  da,  106,  i8c\  183. 

Famese,  Cardinal  Alessandro  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  III.),  80,  277. 

Famese,  Jeronima,  wife  of  Pier  Luigi,  258. 

Famese,  Pier  Luigi,  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  225,  250,  273,  378. 

Faustina,  sister  of  Cellini's  apprentice  Paulino,  41. 

Felice,  Cellini's  partner,  i4c^  145,  178,  182,  184,  185,  189,  194,  209, 
222,  236. 

Fiaschino,  Chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  30a 

Fiiippo,  Francesco  di,  his  friendship  with  Cellini,  23,  27. 

Fiorino,  one  of  Caesar's  captains,  Cellini  claims  descent  from,  3. 

Firenzuola,  Giovanni,  goldsmith,  25-27. 

Florence,  built  in  imitatiomof  Rome,  2  ;  Cellini's  apocryphal  deriva- 
tion of  its  name,  2  ;  attacked  by  Pope  Clement,  94,  99. 

Foiano,  Fra  Benedetto  da,  a  priest  who  was  starved  to  death  in 
prison,  265. 

Fontainebleau,  Nymph  of,  cast  by  Cellini,  352. 

Fontana,  Domenico,  jeweller  in  Naples,  1 50. 

Foppa,  Ambrogio.    See  Caradosso. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  305,  388,  391  ;  war  between  Charles  V.  and,  in 
1521,  74 ;  his  patronage  of  Cellini,  306. 

Fraozesi,  Mattio,  poet,  182,  183,  184. 

Fusconi,  Francesco,  a  famous  physician,  181,  184-186. 


!fo8.  mOEX. 


G. 

Gaddi,  AgQoIino,  141-145. 

Gaddi,  Cardinal  de*,  79,  224. 

Gaddi,  Giovanni,  Clerk  of  the  Camera,  106,  IM,  147,  178,  182-185. 

Gaio,  a  foolish  Milanese  jeweller,  301. 

Galleotti,  Pietro  Pagolo,  goldsmith,  174,  177, 193. 

Galluzzi,  Bernardo,  379. 

Gambetta,  a  prostitute,  makes  a  shamefiil  chai;^  against  Cellini,' 

396. 
Gattinara,  Gto.  Bartolommeo  di,  239. 
Giangiacomo,  of  Cesena,  musician,  41, 
Giannotti,  Giannotto,  25. 

Giliolo,  Girolamo,  Treasurer  of  the  Duke  of  Feiiara,  398,  300L- 
Ginori,  Federigo,  93,  99. 

Giovamii,  Pier,  a  chamberlain  to  Pope  Clement,  134. 
Giovenale,  Latino,  de*  Manetti.    See  Juvenale. 
Girolamo,  Fra,  3a 
Gonzaga,  Ercole,  Cardinal,  9a 
Gonzaga,  Federigo,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  89. 
Gonzaga,  Ippolito,  374. 
Gorini,  I^ttanzio,  384,  386,  405,  43& 
Granacci,  Elisabetta,  mother  of  Cellini,  2,  5. 
Granacci,  Siefano,  2,  5. 
Grolier,  Jean,  359. 
Guadagni,  Felice.     See  Felice. 
Guasconti,  the,  Cellini's  quarrel  with,  28. 
Guidi,  Giacopo,  secretary  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  453. 
Guidi,  Guido,  physician   to   Francis   I.,  friend   to   Cellini,  333,  374, 

388. 


H. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  315. 


I. 

Il  Bachiacca.    See  Verdi,  Francesco. 

II  Bronzino.    See  Allori,  Angela 

II  Caradosso.    See  Caradosso. 

II  Fattore,  painter,  34,  40, 

II  Lamentone.     See  Lamentone. 
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II  Magalotta     See  Magalotti,  Gregorlo. 
11  Moschino.    See  Chioli,  Francesco. 
II  Rosso,  painter,  48,  57,  217,  335,  361. 
11  Tribolino.    See  Fencoli,  Niccolo  de'. 


J- 
Jacomo,  of  Penigia,  a  surgeon,  247. 
Jacopo,  of  Carpi,  surgeon,  303. 
Julius  III.,  Pope,  427. 
Juvenale,  Latino,  poet,  161,  198,  204. 


L. 

L.\MENTONE,  II,  courier  from  Florence  to  Venice,  166,  168. 

Laodi,  Antonio,  393,  403. 

Landi,  Pier,  dear  friend  of  Cellini,  92,  95,  190. 

Lastncati,  Alessandro,  423. 

Lautizio,  seal-engraver,  50^  288. 

Leo  X,,  Pope,  la 

Leoni,  Leone,  a  goldsmith,  274. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  22,  310. 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,  23. 

Lippi,  Francesco,  23. 

Lorraine,  John  of.  Cardinal,  315-317,  331. 

Lucagnolo,  a  goldsmith,  34  ;  his  rivalry  with  Cellini,  36  39. 

Luigi,  Pier,  son  of  Pope  Paul  HI.    See  Famese,  Pier  Luigi. 


M." 

Macaroni,  a  Roman  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  343. 
Macherone,  Cesare,  a  forger,  120,  121. 
Machiavelli,  his  epitaph  on  Piero  Soderini,  10,  rto/e. 
Ma^on,  Antoine  le,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Navarre,  324. 
Maffio,  captain  of  the  Bai^ello's  guard,  1 1 1. 
Magalotti,  an  exile  at  Ferrara,  169. 
M^alotti,  Gregorio,  Governor  of  Rome,  135. 
Mannellini,  Bernardino,  workman  to  Cellini,  389,  397,  421. 
Manno,  an  excellent  workman,  19a 
Mantua,  Federigo  Gonzago,  Marquis  of,  89. 
Marcone,  the  goldsmith,  21  ;  Cellini  apprenticed  to,  12. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  246,  258. 


Sio 
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Mannagnn,  Monsi^or  di,  313. 

Marretli,  (lirolamo,  a  Sicnesc,  92. 

Martini,  Luca,  man  of  letters,  191  ;  Cellini  addresses  a  Capiiolo  nT 

=80. 
Martina,  Piem  di,  a  rascally  goldsmith,  404, 
Massonc,  Antonio.     Sif  Ma;on,  Anioine  le. 
Maurizio,  Scr,  Chancellor  of  Florence,  166. 
Medici,  the  family  of.  friendly  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  8-10. 
Medici,  Alcssondro  dc',  Duke  of  Florence,  III,  165;  Cellmi  makes 

dies  for,  173-177;  murdcpccl  by  Ijirennno,  196. 
Medici,  Calcrina  dc",  315. 
Medici,  Cosimino  de',  Duke  of  Florence,  13,  165,  197,  380  ;  Cellini 

makcft  his  faTnou<i  statue  of  rcr»eus  for  him,  381 ;  his  prouucs  to 

Cellini,  449)  4^0- 
Medici,  Ferdinnndo  de',  son  of  Cosimo,  443. 
Medici,  Francesciv  dc',  son  nf  Cosimo,  443,  477. 
Medici,  Gania  de',  son  of  Cosima,  443,  443. 
Medici,  Giovanni  de'  (Pope  Leo  X.),  to. 
Medici,  Giovanni  dc*,  son  of  Cosimoj  443. 
Medici,  Giovannino  dc',  13. 
Medici,  Giuliano  dc',  10. 
Medici,  Giulio  dc'.     See  Clement  VI  I. 
Medici,  Ippolitode',  148,  151,  153,  i6a 
Medici,  Lorenrinu  dL-',  174,  176,  177,  J93,  397  j  murders  the  Duke 

Alessandro,  196. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  dc",  (he  Magnificent,  8. 
Medici,  Otiaviaijo  dc',  175,  igi,  19X 
Medici,  Piero  dc',  8. 
Micceri,  i*.igolo,  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  339 ;  his  hypocrisy, 

340;  CcHini's  revenge  on,  348. 
Michel  An^elo.    See  Buonoiroci. 
Michele,  a  goldsmith,  237. 
Michcleuu,  an  engraver  of  jewels,  991 
Mirandola,  Connt  of,  326,  377. 
Monaldi,  Sandrino,  a6:,  265. 
Monte  Agulo,  Niccolo  da,  165,  190,  193. 
Montclupo^  KaJTaeLlo  da,  76. 
Monte  Varchi,  Benedetto  da,  poet,  33  ;  his  sonnet  on  CdTmi's  repotted 

death,  1S4,  1S6. 
Monte  Varchi,  Francesco  da,  physician,  191,  477, 
Montluc,  Jean  de,  231,  277. 
Montorsolit  Gtov.  Angelo,  449, 
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N. 

Nardi,  Jacopo,  the  historian,  166,  167. 

Navarre,  King  of,  317,  362. 

Niccol6,  goldsmith,  of  Milan,  89. 

Nobili,  Antonio  de",  456. 

Norcia,  Francesco  da,  a  femous  physician,  181,  184-186. 


O. 

Orazio  Baglioni.    See  Baglioni. 

Orbech,  Vicomte  d',  314,  318. 

Orsini,  Cardinal,  86. 

Orsino,  Gierolimo,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  223. 


P. 

Paccalli,  Giuliano,  429. 

Fagolo,  apprentice  of  Cellini,  288,  29),  295,  308,  ij^i,  374. 

Pallavicini,  3  friar,  233. 

Pantasitea,  a  prostitute,  59,  68,  69. 

Particino,  a  wood-carver,  437. 

Pascucci,  Girolanu),  a  Perugian  workman  employed  by  Cellini,  20^ 

222,  225,  237. 
Pasqualino  d'Ancona,  437. 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  i6o^  225,  248,  266,  272,  278,  298  ;  takes  Cellini  into 

favour,  161 ;  employes  Cellini  on  a  present  to  Charles  V.,  197 ; 

desires  Cellini's  death,  231. 
Paulino,  Cellini's  boy,  41. 
Pavia,  Bishop  of,  374. 
Pecci,  Pier  Antonio,  of  Siena,  153. 
Pedignone,  servant  in  Sant*  Angelo,  241. 
Penni.     See  II  Fattore. 

Pericoli,  Niccolo  de',  a  Florentine  sculptor,  165,  166,  168,  170. 
Pillt,  Raffaello  de*,  surgeon,  415,  477. 
Piloto,  goldsmith,  67,  159. 
Pitigliano,  Count  of,  326. 

Pl^ue,  a  great,  in  Rome,  51 ;  Cellini's  marvellous  recovery  from,  56, 
P<^gini,  Gianpagolo  and  Domenico,  eminent  die-casters,  390,  394, 

401-403. 
Polverino,  Jacopo,  457. 
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Pampeot  a  Milanese  jeweller,  loo^  133*  i^  147,  149,  i6a;  (ucks  & 

<juarrel  with  Cellini,  157 ;  slain  by  Cellini,  158. 
Primaticdo,  Francesco,  a  Bolognese  painter,  335,  345,  35c%  354,  361- 
Prinnvalle  ddla  Stu^  an  nprigkt  judge,  -29,  30. 
Pucd,  Antonio,  Cardinal,  236. 
Pucci,  Roberto,  125,  247. 
Pulci,  Luigi,  Cellini's  kindness  t<^  67 ;  lus  shamefiil  ingrstitiide,  69 ; 

his  death,  73. 


QUISTELU,  Alfonso,  457i  478. 

R. 

Rastelli,  Giacomo,  a  famous  surgeon,  105. 

Ravenna,  Archbishop  oC,  79. 

Recalcati,  Ambrogio,  Secretary  to  Pope  Paul  111.,  181. 

Renw  di  Ceri,  75. 

Riccio,  Pier  Francesco,  Majordomo  of  the-Duln  of  Florence  384,  385, 

425*  431  -;  bis  malice  ag^nst  Cellini,  395. 
Ridolfi,  Cardinal,  47. 
Romano,  Giulio,  59^  64, 89. 

Romoli,  Vincenzio,  Cellini's  servant,  141-143,  17S,  187. 
Rossi,  Gio.  Girolamo  de',  Bishop  of  Pavia,  276,  333. 
Ruberta,  Cellini's  servant,  351. 
Rucellai,  Luigi,  159. 

S. 

St,  Paul,  Francois  de  Bourbon,  Comte  de,  371. 

Salamanca,  Bishop  of,  Cellini  works  for,  34,  39 ;  his  impatience,  43  ; 

delays  paying  Cellini,  44-46. 
Salimbene,  Francesco,  Cellini  works  with,  23,  27. 
Salviati,  Alamanno,  456. 
Salviati,  Giacopo,  11,  Sa 
Salviati,  Cardinal  Giovanni,  47,  126,  131,  304. 
Salviati,  Piero,  461. 

Sanga,  Battista,  Secretary  to  Pope  Clement,  107. 
San  Gallo,  Antonio  da,  a  famous  architect,  217. 
San  Gallo,  Francesco  da,  sculptor,  437. 
Sansovino,  Giacopo  del    See  Tatti. 
Santacroce,  Antonio,  chief  of  the  Pope's  gunners,  86. 
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Santa  Fioie.    See  Sforza,  Ascanio. 

Sauthier,  Pierre,  a  famous  printer,  333. 

Savello,  Giovanbatista,  148. 

Savoy,  Duchess  of,  362. 

Sbietta,  Lo.    See  Piermaria  Anterigoli. 

Scheggia,  RaffacUone,  481,  482. 

Schio,  Girolamo,  confidential  agent  of  Pope  Clement,  ti8,  124. 

Schomberg,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Capua,  97. 

Scorzone,  model  and  mistress  to  Cellini,  355. 

Sforza,  Almeni,  Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  408,  449,  45 1. 

Sforza,  Ascanio,  Cardinal  Santa  Fiore,  251. 

Sforza,  Sforza,  205. 

Sguaiella,  a  Florentine  painter,  with  whom  Cellini  lodged  in  Paris,  218. 

Soderini,  Francesco,  193,  196. 

Soderini,  Piero,  9  ;  his  good-will  to  Cellini  and  his  father,  10  ;  Machia- 

velli's  epitaph  on,  10. 
Solosmeo,  Antonio,  of  Settignano,  sculptor,  148,  149,  152. 
Strozzi,  Cattivanza  degli,  108. 
Strozzi,  Filippo,  85,  212. 
Strozzi,  Piero,  a  noted  soldier,  324,  326,  372. 
Stufa,  Pandolfo  della,  459. 


T. 

Targhetta,  Miltano,  a  famous  Venetian  jeweller,  201. 

Tasso,  Giovan  Battista  del,  wood-carver,  24,  385,  437. 

Tatti,  Giacopo,  a  famous  sculptor,  165,  169,  397  ;  his  ill-treatment  of 

II  Tribolino,  17a 
Titian,  397. 

Tobbia,  a  Milanese  goldsmith,  131,  134,  139. 
Torello,  Lelio,  460. 
Tomon,  Cardinal  de,  291. 
Torrigiani,   Piero,  sculptor,  3i  ;    the  legend  of  his  death,  21  ;    his 

quarrel  with  Michel  Angelo,  22. 
Trotti,  Alfonso  de',  a  dilettante  of  the  arts,  302. 


U. 

Ugolini,  Antonio,  273,  276,  278. 

Ugolini,  Giorgio,  Castellan  of  Sant'  Angelo,  231,  248,  259,  266 ;  his  odd 

fancies,  238. 
Ugolini,  Piero,  273. 
Urbino,  servant  of  iMichel  Angelo,  43a 
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Urbino,  Francesco,  Duke  of,  fails  to  help  Pope  Clement.  79. 
Urbino,  Gian  di,  a  captain  in  the  war  against  Pope  Clement,  84. 
Urbino,  RalTaello  da,  34,  217. 


V. 

Valenti,  Benedetto,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Rome,  135. 

Valori,  Bartolommeo,  124,  125. 

Varchi,  Benedetto  da  Monte.    See  Monte  Varchi. 

Vasari,  Gioi^o,  painter,  architect,  and  historian,  190,  192,  469. 

Vasona,  Bishop  of.     See  Schio,  Girolamo. 

Vassellario,  Giorgetto,  crfAreizo.     See  Vasari, 

Vega,  Juan  de,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  449. 

Veneziano,  Bastiano.    See  Del  Piombo. 

Verdi,  Francesco  (II  Bachiacca),  59,  69,  394, 

Vergezio,  Giovanni,  106,  180. 

Villerois,  Monsignordi,  312. 

Vinci,  Lionardo  da,  22,  310. 

Volterra,  Danielle  da,  painter,  485. 
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